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The Madras Mail sayK— 


Professor Rangachartar is, we believe, the first among Indian scholars to 
have attempted this work of producing an accu^te and authoritative transla- 
Hon in English of the Sri Bhashya of Ramanuja Chariar >* * « 

Ranga Chariar has prefixed tn his translation a lucid analytical outline of 
contents, which should go far to assist readers in studying and understanding 
a highly technical and argumentative work like the Sri Bhashya * * * 

^he volume is complete in itself and deals with the most important part of 
• Ramanuja’s commentary * * * • 

Professor Tirth Ram Oostvamif M. A. of LahorCt writes:— 


Thejaook is vepr ably translatedf The analytical *0011106 of contents 
f |[iven in the beginning well prepares a reader for the perusal of the Acharya’s 
^work. Everything about the book is excellent—the paper, binding and 
printing. 

. Professor CouiSR^ Cdmhridge says:— 


. The translation seems to me to be very carefully done, and -1 am 
astonished to see into what good English the difficult original has been put. 

Dr, Thibautf Allahabad says!— 

* It gives me great pleasure to say that your translation is in my opinion 
a very scholarly and meritorious performan^. 

Prof: Maas Muller^ Oxford says: 

I feel very grateful to you and proud to accept your translation of the 
9 ri*jiUiashya, As far as I have been able to judge, it is correct, 



MANAGER’S NOTICE. 

It has been resolved to give up the number for October 
and run Vol. V. from November 1899 to November 1900. 
Subscribers are requested to remit the subscripitons for the 
New Volume to avoid putting us to the necessity of realising 
it by V. P. P. Subscribers’ names will on no account be re¬ 
moved from our rolls unless they write to us to do so. 
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“.That wfiicli exists is one : sages call it variously.” 

1 

— lligveda, I. ICl*. -IG, 

Vol. V.] NOVEMBER, 1899. [No.T. 


SAYINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA PAR/VMAHAMSA. 

1. The Bhagavan once said: ''I do not want the 
flowers of a garland hut the tliread that runs through it. 
I do not want all the things of the universe but the subs- 
tratum on which the universe is strung.” 

2 . As the shell, the pith, the kernel and the seed of 
a fruit are all produced from one seed—one cause, so from 
one God is produced the whole creation of animate and 
inanimate, spiritual and material objects. 

3 . Common men talk bagfuls of religion but act not' 
a grain of it. The wise one speaks little while his whole 
life is religion acted out. 

4 . In Bengali each sound is represented by a distinct 
letter except the sound sh which stands for three letters 
shy and s. This shows that man must always sulfer, suffer 
and suffer? 
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5 . The young wife in a family shows respect to her 
father-in-law, mother-in-law and other elder members of 
the family, ministers unto their wants and does not des¬ 
pise or disobey them; but at the same lame she loves her 
husband more than any of these. Similarly, remain firm 
ill thy devotion to thy own special Deity, and at the same 
time do not despise others, but honour them all. 

6 . The relation between the mdyn and the Brahman 
is that between the snake in motion and the snake at rest. 
The force that is kinetic is the mdyd and the force that is 
potential is the Brahnan, 

7 . As the water of the ocean is at one time calm 
and at another time agitated into waves, so are the Brah^ 
man and 7uiiyd. The ocean in its tranquillity is the Brah~ 
7na?i and in its waves is the mdyd. 

_ m 

8 . The relation of the Brahman to Sakti (force) is 
that of the fire to its quality of burning. 

9 . As the snake is separate from its cast off slough 
so is the spirit separate from the body. 

10 . On two occasions the Lord smiles. First, when 
brothers, chain in hand, try to partition off their family pro¬ 
perty, saying *‘this field is mine and that field is thine”; and 
secondly when a patient is on his death-bed the physician 
comes and says “ I will cure him,” 

11. The snake when it bites its food does not get 
poisoned»by the venom in its fangs, but when it bites an- 

. other the poison killeth. So there is mdyd in the Lord but 
it does not affect him, while the same mdyd causes the 
delusion of the whole universe. 

12 . When a cat catches her kitten with her teeth it 
does not hurt; but when she catches a mouse the mouse 
dies. So the mdyd never killeth a devotee though it dei- 
troys others. 



ADWAITA VEDANTA. 

A STATEMENT OF ADWAITA 
AS GIVEN BY RlMiNUJiCHlRYA IN HIS 
SRi-BHlSHYA. 

The Brahman alone, who is pure intelligence and 
hostile to all characterising attributes, is real; all other 
things than Him, such as the varied distinctions of the 
knower and the known and the knowledge arising there¬ 
from, &c., are merely assumed to exist in Him and are un¬ 
real : because, by means of the following and other sdc^ 
traic passages which are devoted to the teaching of the 
true nature of the principal subject (of the Brahma-ni:* 
mdmsd)f it is declared that the Brahman alone who is pure 
intelligence and devoid of attributes is real, and that all else 
is unreal :—Existence alone, my dear child, this "was in 
the beginning, one only without a second.” {Qihdnd, Up, 
VI. 2. I.]; “ And that is the higher knowledge {vidyd) by 
which that Indestructible Being is known—that (Being) 
which is invisible, which connot be seized, which has no 
family (or which has no name), which has no colour, no 
eyes, no ears : That which has no hands and no feet, and 
That which the wise see as the source of all beings, is the 
eternal, the omnipresent, the all-prevading, the extremely 
subtle, and the imperishable One.”^ [Mund. Up, I. i. 6 .]; 

The Brahman is lixistence. Knowledge, Infinity.” \7aiti, 
Up,W, I. I.]; “He is without parts, without actions, 
tranquil, and without fault, without taint.” \_Svct Up, 
VI. 19 .]; ^^Hc who is of opinion (that that Brahman) is 
unknown- to him (He) is known; he who is of opinion 
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(tliat that Brahman) is known to him—he does not know 
(Him): (because) to those who know well, (He) is un¬ 
known ; to those who do not know well, (He) is known." 

Up. II. 3.]; “ Thou shalt not see the seer of the 
sight nor think the thinker of the thought." [^Brih. Up. 
III. 4. 2.]; “The Brahman is bliss." \Tailt. Up. III. 6, 
I,]; “ That which is all this is this Self.” [^Brih. Up. IV, 

5. 7.]; “There is nothing here that is many and varied. 
He who sees this world, as though it were varied, obtains 
death [mrityu) from death.” [^Bnh Up. IV. 4. 19. & 
Kath, Up. IV. TO.]; “But where there is duality, as it 
were, there one sees another ; but where to one all this 
becomes the Self, there who shall see whom by what, and 
who shall know which by what ?" [_Brih. Up. II. 4. i^. 
Sl IV. 5. 15.]; “Modification (z. e. vikara) is (mere) name 
having its origin in speech ; that it is all clay is alone the 
reality." [Qlihand. Up. VI. i. 4.]; “For whenever he 
perceives in Him even the smallest distinction, then, in¬ 
deed, there is fear for him." \Taitt. Up. II. 7. i.]; “Not 
even on account of the peculiarity of situation can the 
twofold characteri».tics {viz. positive and negative) belong 
to the Highest, for everywhere (That is taught to be 
without distinctions)." [Ved. SRt. III. 2. ii.]; “But 
it (/. c. the world of dreams) is altogether a mere illu¬ 
sion, on account of its being of an unmanifest nature.'' 
IVed. SfU. III. 2,3.]; ^‘That in which defferences have 
vanisl^ed, which is pure existence, which is beyond the 
sphere of speech, which is self-knowing—That is the Intelli¬ 
gence, called Brahman by name. \V. P. VI. y. 53 *!]» 
“ (I bow) to Him alone who in reality is of the nature of 
Intelligence and is absolutely pure {i.e. devoid ot all attri¬ 
butes)," and who, nevertheless, exists in consequence of (our) 
illusive vision, in the form of material objects.^ [F. P. I. 2. 
6]; “O Lord of the universe ! Thou alone art the only 
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reality^ and there is none other ” [V. P. I. 4. 38.J; “This 
whicli appears embodied belongs to Thee who art of the 
nature of Intelligence; and tliose who are not Yoghis (/. c, 
those who are ignorant j look upon it,on account of (their), 
illusive perception, as though it formed the world. All 
this world is of the nature of Intelligence. Ignorant men 
look upon it as though it were made up of material 
things, and are tossed to and fro in a flood of illusions. 
Highest Lord ! Those who know what is knowledge, and 
whose mind% are pure, look upon the whole world as 
being made up of Intelligence and as consisting of Your¬ 
self." [K. P, I. 4. 39 to 41.]; “Although He is to be 
found in one’s own body and in that of all others. Intelli¬ 
gence, which is one and simple, indeed, constitutes His 
realit}^ Dualists see things wrongly.” [V. P 11. 14. 31.]; 
“ O, thou the best of kings, if there were any other like 
me or any other unlike me, then alone would it be proper 
to say that such an one is me and such an one is not me." 

[ F. 7 -*. II. 13. 90.]; “It is, in consequence of the differ¬ 
ence due to the holes in a flute, that the distinctions named 
shadja* &c., (corresponding to the pitch of the sound) 
result to the air, which pervades all without distinction ; 
just so is it the case with the Highest Self." [ F. P. II. 
14. 32.]; “He is myself, and he is )'ourself, and all this 
is the same as the Self. Give up the illusion of distinc¬ 
tions. Thus taught by him, that great king saw the Higli- 


* SJiadJa is the name of the first note of the gamut and 
corresponds to the symbol in so7, 7a, «'i, which 

are given in Indian music thus: «a, ri, ma, pn^ da^ ni. The 
seven notes of the scale have the following names in Sanskrit: 
tJiadJa, risJiahhat gandhara, madliyania^ panchma, daivafa, 
nishadha .' 
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est Reality and gave iipjdistinctioiis." P. II. i6. 23 
& 24.]; “When the knowledge, which gives rise to dis¬ 
tinctions, has undergone complete destruction, (then) jwho 
will create the unreal difference between the self and the 
BrahmaJi ?” [F. P. VI. 7. 96.]; “O Gudakesa,* in the 

form of the individual self, I exist within the heart of all 
beings." [/?. G. X. 20.]; “ O BliSrata, know Me also as 
the know^er of the body (/. r. as the individual self) in all 
bodies." [D, G. XIII. 2.]; “ There does not exist any 
being, moveable or immoveable, which is without Me." 
[B. G. X. 39.]. 

Unreality is that, which, being grounded upon what is 
perceived, is liable to be stultified by means of the know’- 
ledge of tilings as they actually are ; as, for instance, it can 
be made out in the case of the (falsely perceived) serpent, 
&c., having for their foundation a (real) rope, &c. The 
assumption of the existence of that (serpent) there (/. c. in 
the rope) is due to something WTong that misguides us. 
Similarly, owing to a certain something that misguides us, 
all this world wdiich is made up of the distinctions of gods, 
animals, men, immoveable things, &c ^ is assumed to exist 
in the Highest Brahman whose essence is pure Intelligence; 
and it (viz. the world) is liable to be injuriously attected 
by the knowledge of the true nature of the Brahman] as 
He is, and has therefore the character of unrealit}’. And 
that something wdiich so misguides us is the beginningless 
ignorance {avidya) •which is the cause of the varied and 
wonderful superimpositions that veil the true nature (of the 
Brahman), and is (itself) uflfit to be described either as 


• fhtdalesn is of tlu* name's of Arjijna. Vido also B. Cr 
1. 2k If. 0. & A1. 7. liitornlly it nu’ans ono \eho has conquered 
sleep, or one who has a jirofusion of liair. 
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existence or as non-existence. From the following and 
other passages it is evident that the Brahman Himself, 
who is devoid of attributes and is pure Intelligence, has 
His true nature veiled by the beginiiingless ignorance 
which is unfit to be described either as existence or as non¬ 
existence, and He thereby perceives the manifoldness 
existing within Himself:—“ For they (/. c. the creatures) 
are drawn away (from the Brahmaii) by means of igno¬ 
rance (a 7 inta=avidya).’* [Chhdnd, Up. VIII. 3. i.]; 
“Those whodVe (dependent on themselves) have ignorance; 
their desires remain unfulfilled." [^hdnd. Up. VIII. 3. -i]; 
“Then there was neither existence nor non-existence, 
there was darkness {tamas=avidyd)\ at -first. Intelligence 
was veiled by darkness.” [A*. F. X. 129. i & 3 .]j* “Know 
then that Prakriti (Nature) is mdyd and the 'great Lord, 
the Mdyin (/. e. the possessor of 'the rndyd^,'' [6'rc/. Up. 
IV. 10.]; “Indra (i. c. the Highest Lord) is known to 
assume many forms through the power of illusions (mdyd).” 
[Brih. Up. II. 5.19.]; “My mdyd is diflicult to transcend". 
[B. G. VII. 14.]; “When the individual soul, that has 
been asleep under the influence of the beginningless mdyd 
wakes up, (then he knows the Unborn one).” {Aland. 
Up. II. 21.]. 

To the same effect are the following passages:— “Be¬ 
cause the Lord is of the nature of intelligence,^therefore He 
has the All for His form. But He is no material thing. 
Know then that the distinctions of mountain, ocean, land, 
&c., are indeed born out of Him and are the outcome of the ’ 
display of illusion in Intelligence. But when, after all the 
effects of works are destroyed, there remains intelligence 
alone in Its own true form, pure and devoid of evil, then 


* Vide al^ Taiii Br. II. 8. 9 . 
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indeed cease to exist those fruits of the tree of illusion 
(sarl/ialpa = avi(iyd) which form the distinctions of things 
in things." [F. P. II. 12. 39 & 40.]; “Therefore, at no 
time and in no place, can there be^any group of things 
other than Intelligence, O thou, twice-born one. The one 
Intelligence is apprehended in many ways, by those whose 
minds are variously constituted on account of the variety 
of their own actions. The Intelligence which is pure, de¬ 
void of evil, devoid of sorrow and is free from contact with 
all greed, See., is one and always one, is the^ Highest and 
the Highest Lord ; He is Vasudeva, other than whom 
there is nothing. Thus have I told you of what is real 
existence, and how Intelligence is real and all else unreal; 
and I have told you also that this which is phenome¬ 
nally realised well for practical purposes, is indeed that on 
which the world is dependent.” [K. P. II. 12. 43 to 45.]. 

The following and other scriptural passages speak of 
the destruction of ignorance (avidya), by means of the 
knowledge of the oneness of the self with the Brahman, 
who is devoid of characterising attributes and is pure in¬ 
telligence :—“ He comes not to Death ( mrityii) who sees 
that One ". [ ? ]; “ He who sees that One does 

not see Death". \QJihdnd. Up. VII. 26. 2.]; “Foi, indeed, 
when he obtains fearless support in that which is invisible, 
incorporeal, undefinable,horaeless, then he obtains fearless¬ 
ness." {Taitt. lip. II. 7. I.]; “When He who is the high¬ 
est and lowest is beheld, then the knot of the heart is 
broken, doubts are all shattered, and his karmas perish." 
[Mund. Up. II. 2. 8.]; “ He who knows the Brahmanhe- 
comes the Brahman indeed." Up. III. 2. 9.]; 

“He who thus knows Him transcends death (ynrityii= 
avidya)] there is no other path for the attainment of final 
release."—[ 5 ^^/. Up. III. 8.]; &c. Here avidyd (ignor¬ 
ance) is denoted, by the word mrityu, as in this speech of 
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Siinatsujata I say that false perception is death (/;/;vV- 
yii), and I also say that right perception is always immor¬ 
tality.” \_M. Bh. V. 41. 4.]. 

“ The Brahmun is Existence, Knowledge (or Intelli¬ 
gence), Infinity”— \TaiU. Up. II. i. i.], “The Brahman 
is Knowledge, Bliss ”- Up. III. 9. 28.], these and 
other such probative passages (in the Vedanta) conclusive¬ 
ly establish the es^^eiitial nature of the Brahman to be free 
from attributes ; and tlie knowledge, that this {Brahman) 
is identical with the (individual) self, results logically from 
the following and other scriptural passages: “And he who 
worships another deit}^ thinking that that (deity) is one, 
and he another, he does not know.” \,Brih. Up. I. 
10.]; “ He (the self) is not all this.Let him wor¬ 

ship Him as the se’f itself.” \lirih. Up. I. 4. 7.]; “That 
thou art.” \Chhand. VI. 8. 7.]; “Reverend deity, I 
am you, reverend deity, thou art me.” [ ? ] ; “ Therelorc 
whatever I am, that is that (deity), and whatever that 
(deity) is, that am 1 .” [.Ait. Ar. II. 2. 4. 6.]. (Ihe 
Sntra-hdra) aUo ficiyn the very same thing thus: “But 
they (v/^. the Jabrdas) worship (the Lord) as the self, 
and the}’’ (in'z. the scriptural texts) make us compreliend 
(it as such).” [Ved. Sat. IV. i. 3.]. Similarly, the Vdh- 
yahdra also says--“The Lord is to be compreliended 
as nothing other than the self, since everything is assum¬ 
ed to exist in Him.” Thus by means of this knowledge 
of the oneness of the self and the Brahman, the destruc¬ 


tion of the bondage of unreality and of its cause comes 0:1 
qui:e appropriately. , 

However, it may be asked —how is that cessation of 
all distinctions, which is contrary to perception, accomplish¬ 
ed by the knowledge that is derived out of the scripture ? 
- or, how^ (for instance), by means of the knowledge 
‘ This is a rope, not a serpent,' is the destruction of the 
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serpent-perception effected—(the destruction) ‘that has to 
contradict what is actually perceived ? Here (/. e., in 
the instance of the serpent falsely perceived in the rope) 
there is contradiction between two perceptions; there, 
however, (the contradiction lies) between perception (on 
the one hand) and the scripture based upon perceptions 
(on the other). Under those circumstances, when there is 
contradiction between two equally strong things, how can 
there be between them the relation of the stultified and 
the stultifier ? If it be said in reply that it {viz. the rela¬ 
tion of the stultified and the stultifier) results from the 
fact of the former (/. e. the thing stultified) being produced 
by a misguiding cause and the latter (/. e. the stultifier) 
not being so (produced),—then, this same (contention) 
is equally applicable to the case of scripture and percep¬ 
tion also. What is said is this :—The cause of the rela¬ 
tion of the stultified and the stultifier is neither similar¬ 
ity, nor dependence, nor independence (in respect of any 
two things); because it is not possible to stultify (for 
instance) the direct perceptual knowledge (of the single¬ 
ness of the flame in a lamp) by means of the inference * 
regarding the (constantly) changing character of flames. In 
this case, the oneness of the flame is undoubtedly made out 


The body of iHie syllogism in regard to this inPerence is given 
.follows;— Madayakshanaparamparavartlni jwalapratikshanam 
ntpaitivinoiahati^ vartyavay<mfavina»y wnyoyatprathamacharama- 
■kshaHajtvalami. That is to say;—The flame burning during the 
successive moments intermediate (between the moment of its 
birth and the moment of its extinction) is born and extinguisbe I 
from mumeat to moment, because it also shares the destructibi- 
3ity of the lit portion of the wiek, in the same way in which the 
flame is seen to do so during the first moment of its birth and 
the last moment of its extinction. 
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by means of. direct perception. Such being the case, when 
there is contradiction between two means of knowledge, 
then, that one happiness to be the stultified, the logical re¬ 
sult of which it is possible to realise otherwise, while that 
other happens to be the stultifier, (the logical result oQ 
which cannot be otherwise established, and is moreover, 
singular and undoubted. That this is the relation of the 
stultified and the stultifier is established in all cases. 
Therefore, but proper that the cessation of that bond¬ 
age, which is of the form of varied superimpositions resul¬ 
ting from direct perception, which allow room for 
possible errors, does take place by means of the knowledge 
of the oneness of the self with the Brahman^ who is un¬ 
mixed Intelligence, destitute of attributes, eternal, pure, 
free, intelligent, and self-luminous—(the knowledge) that 
results from the scripture which, being in accordance with 
the tradition that is beginningless, endless and unbroken, 
does not admit of the smallest error, and is (as a means of 
knowledge) singular and undoubted (in value). But in 
regard to direct perception, which apprehends the world 
of distinctions resulting from varied superimpositions, the 
defect (or misguiding cause) known as avidya (or igno¬ 
rance), which mainly consists of the beginningless innate 
impression of distinctions, is admissible and has its scope. 

However, stultification may possibly result to those 
scriptures (or sdstras) also, which are free from all de¬ 
fects on account of their being in accord with the begin- . 
niiigless, endless, and unbroken tradition; because they 
deal with distinctions in such parages as—^'Lethim who is 
desirous of Swarga (or the celestial world of enjoyments) 
perform the Jyotishtoma sacrifice.”* Yes; and the idstra 

• nde mu. Samh. VII. 4. 1 to 12. and Pur. Mim. lY. 4. 3® 
to 41. 
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tliat deals willi final release is of singular and undoubted 
authority ; therefore, it {xnz. the sjslra dealing with dis¬ 
tinctions) is certainly stultified thereby, in the same way 
in which the iastraic injunction* (imjft)sing a penance) for 
an earlier disconnection (between the officiating priests 
connected together in a chain in the performance of the 
Prdtassavana sacrifice) is stultified (by the injunction rela¬ 
ting to the later disconnection), when an earlier and a 
l iter disconnection do take place. In Ved,dntic passages 
also this same rule holds good in respect of those injunc¬ 
tions which relate to the worship of the qualified Brahman^ 
because the Supreme Brahman is devoid of attributes (and 
has, therefore, to be realised after the qualified Brahman 
is known). 

* In the saerifloe known as the Vmtasmvana^ five liiiwUcs (or 
officiating priests) move one behind the other, taking hold of 
each other’s girdle. The Pmsiotri takes hold of the Adhvaryu 
from behind, the Pratlhartii takes hold of the Pr«s<o/rrsimilarly, 
the Udgatri takes hold of the Pratihartri similarly, the Brahma 
priest takes bold of the Udgatri in the same manner, and the 
Yajamana takes hold of the Brahma priest. While so moving, 
if the Udgatri disconnect himself from the Prasiotn^ then the ex- 
j)iation prescribed therefor is, that the sacrifice interrupted has 
to be completed, without, however, distributing the dakshind (or 
the money intended for distribution among the priests), and then 
the whole thing is to be performed over again. If the Pratihar- 
iri disconnect himself from the Prastotri then the expiation pres¬ 
cribed therefor is, that all the property of the sacrifices should be 
disli’ibuted then and there. .. If both the Udgdtrt and the Prasia-' 
tri disconnect themselves from the chain of priests, one after 
anotlier, in the sacrificial act, then the expiation prescribied in 
the case of him who disconnects himself later on has alone to be 
gone through, but not the expiation prescribed in thv. case of the 
earlier disconnection. Vide Pur. Mm. VI. 5. 49 to 54. 
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But it may be asked, how there can be the stultifica¬ 
tion of the following and other sdstraic statements which 
are intended to teach the essential nature of the Brahman 
*‘He who understands all and who knows all"— \_Mund. Up, 
1.1. 9. and II. 2. 7.]; “His supreme power is revealed, in¬ 
deed, as varied, ixatural, and as consisting of knowledge, 
strength, and action."— \_Svet. Up. VI. 8.]; “He who desires 
the truth and He wlib wills the truth"— (CJthdnd. Up. VIII. 
1. 5.]; &c. ^If so asked, we answer that'it (viz.fsuch stul¬ 
tification) results from the power of the passages relating 
to the non-qualified {Brahmaji). What is said is this:—The 
following -^ind other similar passages, viz. “ That which 
is neither gross, nor atomic, nor short, nor long -\^Brih. 
Up. III. 8. 8.]; ■“The Brahman is Existence, Knowledge, 
Infinity."— \Taitt. Up. II. i. i.], “That which is with¬ 
out attributes, without taint”— [A. M. Ndr. 7.], * 
declare that the Brahman is Intelligence, eternally un¬ 
changeable, and devoid of all attributes: while others 
(declare that He is) qualified. There being (thus) a conflict 
between (these) two kinds of passages, it is notliing wrong 
if, according to that every rule whfcli is applicable to the 
disconnection (in the chain of priests), the passages relating 
to the non-qualified {Brahman) are found to be* more 
powerful, for the reason that these (latter) desiderate the 
(predication of) qualities, and have, therefore, to come into 
operation after (the passages which relate to the qualified 
Brahman). 

But if it be said that in the passage.—“The Brahman 
is Existence, Knowledge, Infinit)*"—knowledge, &c., are 
declared to be the attributes of the Brahmany it is replied 


♦See also68. 
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that it is not so; because there has to be oneness in the 
meaning (of these \rords) due to the fact of their being 
grammatically equated. If it be (again) said that even 
in describing that which is characterised by many attri¬ 
butes, oneness in the meaning (of the words used to describe 
it) is not opposed to reason, then, (it has to be said that) 
whoever is (so) ignorant of the denotative power of words 
is foolish like sheep which, being fit for sacrifices, are) be¬ 
loved of the gods. Oneness in meaning im;)lies that all 
the words (in a grammatical equation) denote the same 
thing. Whenever a thing that is characterised by attri¬ 
butes is described (in words), then, the difference in mean¬ 
ing between those (various characterising) words, in accor¬ 
dance with the difference in the characterising attributes 
(they denote), is unavoidable ; and therefore (such) one¬ 
ness in meaning does not result (liere). If, however, it 
does result even as against this, then all the words cannot 
but have a synonimity in meaning, in as much as they 
have (all) to denote one and the same characterless thing. 
But listen attentively how there can be no (such) synoni¬ 
mity even when they import one and the same thing. It 
is settled that (in a grammatical equation) there is one¬ 
ness of import, and hence it is that the one particular 
thing (mentioned therein) has the power of being denoted 
by the opposite of what is contradictory to the meaning 
of the several words (used in that equation). It follows^ 
therefore, that all the words (in a grammatical equation) 
have (their own) meanings, and have oneness of import, 
and are not synonymous. What is said is this:—^The 
Brahman^ who has to be understood as He really is, is 
of a nature which is the opposite of all things other (than 
Himself). All things, which are (thus) by nature oppo¬ 
sed to Him, are, in tli« result, negatived by these three 
words (yir. existence, knowledge and infinity)^ Of 
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these, the word existence refers to the Brahman as 
being other than that thing, which, on account of its 
being subject to modifications, is unr^l; the word 
knowledge'xtkx 9 > (to the same Brak^ as being other 
than that thing, which is, by natt» -intelligent, and 

the luminosity of which is dependent upon other things; 
and the word infinity refers (also to Him) as being • other 
than that which is limited by time, by space, and by it^ 
own definite character as a thing. Moreover, this logical' 
exclusi :)n (o^ all that is not a thing from what is that 
thing) forms no positive or negative characterising attri¬ 
bute thereof, but means the Brahman Himself who is not 
any thing other (than Himself). Just as, in the case of 
whiteness or any other such thing,the logical exclusion of it 
from blackness or any other such thing, gives the true na¬ 
ture of the particular thing itselt {viz, whiteness or any 
other such thing), but forms no new characterising proper¬ 
ty (of that whiteness or any other such thing); so also 
these three words, by indicating that the one particular 
thing (mentioned in the given grammatical equation) is 
opposed by nature to all things different from itself, are 
abundantly full of meaning, have one and the same import 
and (yet) are not synonymous. Therefore, it has been de¬ 
monstrated that the Brahman^ which is one only is self- 
luminous and is free from all characterising attributes. 

It is only when the meaning of this sentence is thus 
propounded, that there will be agreement in sense between 
it and the following passage among others :—“ Existence 
alone, my dear child, this was in the beginning, one only, 
without a second." {ihhdnd. Up, VI. 2 . i.]. Thepassages— 
Whence in deed all these beings are born"— \Taitt, Up 
III. I. I.]; “ Existence alone, my dear child, this was in 
the beginniitg."—[SStorf. Up,V\,2, i.]; “Indeed the 
S3lf, this one only, ^yayin the beginning."—[^/V. Up, I. i.J^ 
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—these and other similar passages define the Brahman as 
the cause of the world; and His essential nature is here 
described to tlv; effect that “ The Brahman is Existence, 
Knowledge, Under these circumstances, in ac¬ 

cordance with tlicenforces faith (in the truth¬ 
fulness of all that is said about any one thing) iri all the 
reQ^j^as'ions of the Vedas, it is the Braman Himself, who is 
without a second and excludes (from Himsell) (all) similars 

f 

and dissimilars, that is to be made out in all the passages 
which characterise Him to be the cause (of the world). 
That essential nature, which is (here) intended to be pro¬ 
pounded, and belongs to the Brahman, who is without a 
second and is pointed out to be the cause of the world, 
has (therefore) to be explained so as not to contradict this 
(al'oresaid characterisation). The scriptural text relating to 
His being without a second does not admit the existence 
of any second thing even in the form of a quality. Other- 


* This rule tinned th« S(trvt(S(Vc7i<'tj>mtnayant/ui/a may bo ex- 
])1aiii0(l as lollows:—The rituals known as the new-mooii and 
full-moon sacrilicos are iiioniioned in several recensions of the 
Vedas such as Kdiliaha, Kdnva, Mtalhjjntidiva, 2\iiiiirhia, &c. 
Hacli of these recensions mentions only a few of the charactvri - 
tics of those sacrilices and those that are mentioned in any one 
of them are jjot all mentioned in the others. Nevertheless, all 
the characb-ristics mentioned in all the recensions have to be put 
together in performing tlioso sacrifices in accordance with any 
recension, because the essential nature of those sacrifices has to 
be the same throughout. Consequently, the now-moon and full- 
moon sacrifices are not different in the different recensions of the 
Vedas. Similarly, all the statements made about any one parti¬ 
cular thing in all the recensions of the Vedas have to be taken 
together as really characterising that particular tiling in each 
recension. A’ide Pih\ Mhu. tl. 4, 8 to 32. 
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wise, there will be a contradiction also of the statement 
which says—(He is) “untainted " and “devoid of attributes,” 
&c. Therefore, this passage which defines.(the Brahman) 
denotes only That*which is indivisible and homogeneous. 

{To be Continued.) 


■\o\- 


P R A P A X X A P A RIJ A T A. 
The Refugee's Pdnjdla.* 


“ I salute the famous Varadarj'-a who is the ornament 
of the family of the Vatsas^ who by giving the nectar of the 
commentary on Sri-BlUishija, revives even me.” 

1. I offer innumerable salutations to the feet of teachers 
who are like so many suns and by contact with whose 
(feet or rays of light) the minds of men blossom lilce the 
lotus. 


• Parijata t One of the five divine trees. The author derives 
it at the end of the book thus;—“ Aseshd j^ekshitam yaira 
parito jdyate satdm.'* That is to say, the essential requisites of a 
virtuous chtracter have been collected here from various sour¬ 
ces^ 


3 
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2. Saliil-ation to tlio equine-faced God {Thnjatp’iau) who 
hy 1 ','irts of imperi8haI>lo a/ts has attained the quality of nm- 
iiilicence anti who is of lofty effulgence. 

8. Salutations to that (lod wlio by constantly meditat¬ 
ing on the e 3 ’e of rjakshmi has (as it were) attained sameness 
of tonn with it and has thus become, lish-ljodied 
and w'lio has freed the knower of the V^edas {Brak'iwC) from 
danger. 

4. Taking slu lter mider that dust of tlie feet of 

saints which is potent to heal passions (m/ts) we shall en¬ 
deavour to com pose the work known as Pftipi.ui,na-pdi' jnla. 

CllAPfEli. I. 

On THii AuriioRiriEs for PRArA*rn. 

1 - 2. epitomising the teaching of tlie Vedatda* 


* Vcil<tnla\ Literally tlio end of the Veda, an UpanisJiatl 
which comes at the end of the Veda. JIcneo it is applied to the 
Jhirmna of the Upwlslinds —one of the six principal systems of 
llirulu philosoplu' based on the Up Diisfmds as teaching the ulti¬ 
mate aim and scope of the Veda. This system which is also 
called Utiammmidmsh being regarded as a sequel to Jaimini’s 
though practically quite a clislinc-t system. Tt 
represents the evolution of th^ philosophy of Hindu religious 
thought and as such it now actually covers the whole of orthodo.x 
India and forms the basis of*its several ri-ligious seels. It regards 
the whole world as synthetically derived from one eternal Princi¬ 
ple, the Brahman, or the Suporine Being which is both the effici¬ 
ent ami the material cuu-se of the phenomenal universe, the all- 
prevading Soul and Spirit of the iiniv‘'rse; and evurytliing as ulti- 
nuiLcly being absorhoLl into Brahmait, the one absolute cm'. 
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and other works shall hero bo mentioned these ten topics: 
(1) the grandeur of the authorities for rrapiUi (seeking re¬ 
fuge with God), (2) its nature, (3) the persons entitled to it, 
(4) the duties of a Pmpanna towards the {juni (spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor), (5) towards God, (6) towards the eternals,**^ and (7) 
towards the godly, (8) the deteriiiination of duties from among 
those prescribed in the saslrds and (9) those practices that 
are to be avoided, (10) and tlie result thereof. 

3. For to fix in the mind by constant meditation the 
teaching received—this is my endeavour and notliing else. 
Any faults herein found should be excused ])y good peoph* 
in consideration of the gravity of the subject. 

4. PrttpaUi (i. e. seeking refuge with God) is first pres¬ 
cribed in the Veda of the TaiHiriuns] anH there, in the hymn 
(mantrti)X commencing with * Vasiiranifu* it is mentioned 


* According to the Visistadi’aita theology the Jlva is »)E 
three kinds : Niii/a, the eternal; Baddluiy the bound ; and Muhia 
the freed. Of these, the eternals always attend on God minister¬ 
ing unto His wishes and ha^re no birtlis except when they volun¬ 
tarily incarnate with an -dtwfar for thp purpose of doing 11 is 
services. 

f Taitiirhjas: The followers of the Taitlinija branch of the 
Yajw'veda known as the Jllack Yajurveda which takes its name 
alter the sage Tittiri its first teacher, or after the bird, the fran-' 
coline partridge, connected with its name in a popular Puranie 
story. • 

t Mantra: Originally the Samhita portion of the Veda as 
distinguished from the Brahmana ; hence a Vedic hymn or 
sacred prayer addressed to any deity. It is of three kinds:—It 
is called a if metrical and intended to be loudly recited; and 
Yajusy if in prose and muttered in a low tone; and Saman, if being 
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under the name of Kydsai* (i. o. delivering one’s self up to 
God) together with its modus ojteraivdi 

m 

5.—6. Inhere it is said that the Supreme Brahman, wlfo 
is the fit object of meditation, who is the cause of all, who is 
all-pervading and is the Creator of all, is Himself worth}’^ to 
be sought after—the Brahman whose glorj'' is sung thus— 
“Thou art (now) the giver of light to the sun (fee., as in the 
previous cycle j Thou art brilliant and beautifuHike precious 
gems.” 

7. Making jivatman the oblation, one shall sacrifice him 
in the glorious fire of the Brahman whose bod 3 ’^ he is, repeat¬ 
ing the (rnantra^ ‘ Om ’ which is the essence of the Vedas. 

8. T^hus the application of Prapatti is declared in the 
sacred texts to assume the form of Branava (the sacred sjdl- 
ablo Om) ; where it is represented as a sacrifice in the body 
of those that know it accordingly. 

9. Of the various penances therein mentioned Prapaiti 
otherwise known as Nyasa is stated as the highest. IJmya 
is considered in Kathavalli as the significant mantra of Pra- 
patti, 

10. The Soetasvatara-Samhitd Upanishad is cited as a 


metrical it is intended for chanting. From this it came to be 
applied to any formula of pvayer to a deity; and finally to an in¬ 
cantation or charm. 

* Nyasa. Literally ‘pledge.’ Here it is synonymous with 
rrajiaili meaning ‘ pledging one’s self to God.’ It is recognised 
by the Upanishads as one of the thirty two Drf^una-vidyas. 
(sciences teaching the knowledge of Brahman). 
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highly favourable aiilliorifcy. This Upanishad in speaking 
About the course of practice also says ns follows i '¬ 
ll. In ortler to obtain the knowledge of the self, one 
who is desirous of salvation should take refuge with Him who 
at the beginning created Brahma and taught him the Srutis. 

12.—13. “A refugee is not forsaken even though he de¬ 
serves to b? k^led.” iirany scrijitural passages like this are 
also authorities on the subject. And in the Sri-sdstra^ (or 
.the Pajichardtra Ag’ama),tho Bhagavan (Vishnu) has taught 
Brahrim the Mantra called DcugaA beginning with the words 
*Snnian7idrdyana* In that same way it has been explained 
b}” Lakshmi to Indra in the Lulishmi-Tanira. 

14'. So also the Sanathimdra-Samhild mentions with 
respect that Prajndti jdelds the fruits of all desires and is in¬ 
dependent of all other means. 

15. “Thus in no case does rrapatti stand in net?d of 
other means. It yields (of itself) the fruits of all desires to 
all persons, in all places, and at all times.” 

16. - -17. It severs one’s bondage Samsara when it 
is uttered even once by that one. As the tie of the missile 


*SnSa8tra : The body of i antric teaching known as Pancha- 
ratra-Agama sacred to the A'aishpavas. The main portion of Sri 
Bamanuja’s philosophy is based on thio, In this work the word 
Sasira alone is used to indicate it: Bhagavat-Sastra is another 
name. 

t Dvaga: The sacred mantra of Prapatti. The word signifies 
‘two-fold,* befhg a combination of two mantras, the mxda-mantra 
and another. 
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of UrtOima^ even tliouj^h it be unfailing, was snapped at once 
owing to the distrust of the Rdkshasas (in its power) to bind 
Tlanunian, so becomes inellectual from the faithless¬ 

ness of men. 


18. Therefore it will give - freedom (ittukti) to tlioso 
that repose trust in it. Kither in association with other 
means or by itself Prapalti accomplishes the freedom of those 
tliat are desirous of salvation in the same way as Pranava. 


19—20. The Bha^avan (Vishnu) has clearly said to 
the attentive Vislivakseiia as follows :— 


It is diflicult to practise other means; there is in conse¬ 
quence the danger of losing the (Qualifications, &c, required 
to practise (those means) : consequently I shall now mention 
ill this connection that ineaiis which is common to all people. 

2).—22. On account of the evil influence of time,on ac¬ 
count of the unsteady nature of the human mind, on account 
of the attachment of the senses to their objects, on account of 
indulgence in forbidden acts, and on account of not doing 
what is ordained to-be done, and on account of the (adverse) 
nature of the time during wliich men live, —(on account of 
all these causes),—it is not possible to conquer, O leader of 
hosts! the senses aiid the sensual objects. 

23. T’herefore, O greiEt sage! All persons are not 
qualified for Karmayogq^ f because such (a qualification) is 

* Karmayoga'. The performance of actions, worldly and religious 
rites so as to attain non-attachment and freedom. 8ome sects 
like the VaiJehanasas adopt it as the sole means, and consider it 
to be perfect in itself. 
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found to be non-oxisteiit in the case of all the prescribed 
duties. 


21. There is no interest for any body even in Jfiiina- 
yoga.* In the absence of such (an interest) neither affec¬ 
tion {prili)^ nor higher love {bhakti)X for Me arises in men. 

25. Therefore, as there is no qualification to practise 
Karmayoga or any otherand as there is no other course 
to follow, lot a man take refuge in the pair of feet as 
the sole end. 

26. Considering well the bad lot that has befallen him 
and (considering also) My (attractive) qualities, he who resorts 
to Me with the full consciousness of My being the only means 
is freed for over. 

27—28. Resolution to observe conformity (to TIis will), 
absence of Disposition (to it), faith tliat lie will protect, and 
soli(!itatiou for His protectioiij resignation of one’s self (to 
Him) iaimanikshepd) and the feeling of helplessness— 
these are the six kinds of Saranagali (t. e. refuge seeking). 

29. By moans of this Brapatti let .a man, led by tlio 
feeling that he has no other course, seek refuge with Me, 
knowing Me to bo Madhava (the Jiord of Lakshmi). Thus 


* Jwina-ifoga : Contemplation as tlie means oF acquiring spiri¬ 
tual knowledge which releases one from the trammels oF samsara 
by giving a knowledge of the true nature of one’s own utman. 

t & + Love towards equals is jmti ; and love tow arils superiors 
is hhakti, Bkalcti when felt for God is love transcTudenlaJ, 
just as reason transcendental becomes faith. 
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vcstiiif^' in Mo ho gaiuii the falfilfiicnt of tli* object of iiia 


30. Tlie Bhagax'an ( Vishnu) has .thus declared in tho 

Hainnvana and in the ^lahabharata : 

• • 

“ To ono who has sought protectIo<i with Me only onco 
and has implored Me saying ‘ I arn Tliino,’ I olTor protection 
from the fear of all beings. This is iny vow.” 

31. “ Forsaking all rites {dharvias) to Mo alono 
for shelter; I shall liberate thee from all sins. Do not 
grieve.” 


32. I’arasara, who came to know of the truth regarding 
tho Deity through the boon of Vasishtha, has also said in the 
Vishnupurdna thus. 

33. “So long ns a man does not take refuge with 
Thee, tho Destroyer of all sins, so long does he find afilic- 
tion and desire, delusion and misery.” 

SI. Lo, mirmidon! {hhatd) keep further away from 
those sinless beings who say “O Lotus-eyed Yasudeva, Vishnu 
(tho I'crvader of the universe), the supporter of the earthy 
the unchangeable One, the bearer of the conch and the disc. 
Do Tliou be our fefuge !” 

85. While stating thO duties of caste and of the orders 
of life tho sage Manu has also referrcil to the glory of 
Sannvdsa (self-surrender) under tho heading “The worship 
of Ndray ana T 


S6. “ If thou hast no dispute with that Being who 

lives in thwie own heart, who is thy FrtWf?, the controller of 
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thfe senses from within, who dwells in the Vivasvdn,thQ sun, 
who is the Rdjat the liuler, go not to the Ganges ; go not to 
Kurukshetra.” 

37—38. * Dwelling in the heart ’ does not prominently 

pertain to Yama, the lord of the Southern quarter, but to 
Him, the lluler of all beings Who having entered inside, 
controlls them all, who is hidden even in the soul (dtman)^ 
and is deatli even unto the God of death; Hence *' he abides 
in the heart and to have “ no dispute with Him ” who is 
the Supremo Ruler of all and lives in the disc of the Sun^ 
is to otter one’s self to His feet. 

39. “Whoever apprehends the soul differently from 
what it really is, what sin is not committed by that thief 
udio has robbed the soul {dtmany' 

40 “Therefore, even the tirthas (holy objects^ &o., 
are made pure by those who have taken refuge with the 
Lord who is the Ruler of all and abides in the heart of all. 

41. This idea has been expressed in diverse ways by 
Saunaka* and other great sages:— 

“ So long as thy mind, O King! does not become de¬ 
voted to the love of Vishnu ( Vishnii-bhakti) so long go thou 
to the tirthas (holy places), tanks and rivers.” 

42. “ O mighty ruler! devotees like thee, who have 

* The author of this work quotes chiefly from the following 
authorities: The Yeclas; Smritis especially Manu ; Mahabharaia 
of Vyasa; Vishnujtttrana of Farasara and Vishnudharma of 
Saunaka; SA-Bhagavata and occasionally Varahainirana and 
largely the Sastra, that is, the Banchai'atm-Agama. 
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theinsolves become s.KJi'ed, sanctify the iirthas through 
the Mace-bearer (Godj residing within them.” 

48. This much of authority for J^rapaili is enough. 
Saunaka and Vyasa have (respectively) declared thus in the 
Vishnudharma and tlieBluirata:— 

41. “ Thou hast uselessly, passed through a succession 

of many births. Coiisideiiiig well any one of them, resort 
to refuse-seeking.” 


45. “ O Bharata! thou who art rifraid of sins, resign¬ 

ing every other undertaking, become, with all thy heart, 
devoted to Nara3’ana.'' 

( To be Continued ,) 
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IJI. 

AKClllTECTOMC Oh' BL'ltE EEASON. 

{Continued from Vol. IV. juige 7H.) 

Now that we liave succeeded in discoveiing the bond which 
unites all our conceptions it is pos>ible to think of referring them 
to a single science of which each science would be but a branch, 
it is this iiiutuul saburdinution of the sciences that £unt eudea- 
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vours to skotch in tho architectonic of pure Reason. 

The common source of all our conceptions is reason. The 
common goal of all things is in the supreme end of reason. 
The priinitivo fundamentdl science is then the science of reason 
or philosophy. This primitive science gives unity to all our know - 
ledge in considering it from tho point of view of ends and as 
diverse parts of the plan conceived in the divine intelligence. 

To consider tirtngs from the point of view of ends is to as¬ 
sign them laws. We only know two objects, nature and liberty ; 
science will wnbrace then the study of physical laws and the 
study of moral laws. The first are the order which is ; the se*eond 
are the ordei whicli ought to bo. The study of physics, from the 
point of view of laws, of their unity, of their end, is a jdiilosophi- 
cal science ; it should bo called metaphysic of nature. The study 
of moral laws is the metaphysic of morals, of manners, fcluch is 
the most general division of science. 

The metaphysic of nature is subdivided in its turn into trans¬ 
cendental philosophy and into rational physiology (physics). The 
first studies tho laws of the thinking subject; the second reasons 
on objects. But since certain objects belong to the domain of 
experience and others are only thought by reason, rational pliysio- 
logy is again divided into immanent physiology and trans¬ 
cendental physiology. Immanent physiology considers objects 
of experience (the sensible world, soul) and comprehends rational 
physics, rational psychology, only. These sciences however 
treat only of what vve know a priori only these sensible objects 
(Kant has frequently designated them in the course of his work 
by the names of pure physics and pure pschology). Transcen¬ 
dental physiology is divided in its turn into cosmology and 
theology; the first treats nature considered as a real being, as 
transcendental substratum of pbenonjena, the second seeks tho 
first cause of the wxrld. 

Thus grouped all these sciences are as branches of the tree 
of human reason; but with the exception of the metapbysic of 
morals, the^^are reduced to the knowledge of the simple concepts 
of objects and not of real objects. However, this science of 
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reason, or metaphysic, if it contains no real knowledge, is the 
rule of the human mind which aids and directs it in all the other 
sciences which it reduces to unity. “It serves as the founda" 
tion of the possibility of certain sciences and of the employment 
of all.” 

VI. 


IlISTOKT OF PURE REASON. 


It is from not underatanding this role of rnetrphysic that in 
all times philosophers have been divided into two schools ; the one 
set, into Epicureans, have denied this science, and have not admit¬ 
ted any other ideas than those which come from the senses; 
these are the sensualists; the others, with Plato, have believed 
that the ideas conceived by reason have a real object, and have 
taken metaphysic for the science of being, whilst in truth, it 
is only the science of the forms of reason; these are the intellec- 
tualists. Among the intellectualists we may distinguish the nool- 
ogists, who have referred supra sensible notions to the reason (to 
an a priori faculty) and the empiricists (Aristotle, Lock) who, 
hy a strange inconsequence derive them from the senses whilst re> 
cognising that they transcend the senses. Epicurus was more 
logical. What more contradictory than the claim to prove the 
existence of God and immortality of the soul if all our ideas come 
from experience. 

In the same way as there have been in all times two schools, 
one which does not know how to employ, the other which employs 
and abuses meta^ysic, there have been also two methods, the 
naturalistic method and the scientific method. The first relies 
essentially on vulgar commOn sense; it is a true misology. Its 
device is Quad sapio, sates qst mhi; non ego cens. 

Esse quod arcesilas aerumensigue Selones. The scientific 
method (the one which does not design to reflect and probe) is 
sometimes dogmatic (Wolf), sometimes sceptic (Hume). Between 
these two extremes there is an open way, this is >the critical 
method. This is a path newly discovered which should now be 
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converted into a royal highway. Perhaps in this way wo shall 
bring to a successful conclusion the enterprise vainly attempted 
for over twenty centories to completely satisfy human reason in 
a matter with which^ it has constantly occupied itself hitherto 
with ardour, but also always without result.'^ 

EESUME OF THE CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. 

Let us now endeavour to resume the conclusions of this vast 
system, which eelaitns relationality both with spiritualism and 
scepticism, and which in spit© of the contradictions which such 
an enterprise must entail remains the.most original effort which 
has been ever attempted to conciliate and bring all doctrines to a 
focus and to produce a perpetual state of peace between philoso¬ 
phers. In order better to determine the part which Kant hirs in 
each system of philosophy we will enunciate separately, although 
he has continually mixed them in the course of the discussion, first 
the dogmatic conclusions, touching the existence of a faculty of 
supersensible thought; second, the sceptical conclusions touelnng 
the impossibility of knowing by speculative reason rf these 
supersensible ideas have an object; 3rd. the moral conclusions 
touching the possibility of arriving at a knowle^e of this super¬ 
sensible object by practical reason. 

1. Dogmatic Conclusions, 

From the first lines of the introduction Kant undermines 
the foundations of sensualism. Our knowledge commences no> doubt 
with experience, but it does not all proceed from experience. 
Even the knowledge w'hich comes to us from experience is a 
composition of impressions which wei^pceive in perception and of 
ideas which our faculty of knowing produces of itself. These 
ideas which come from our faculty of knowing and not from 
experience are those which have an absolute and universal charac¬ 
ter; for expeiience never furnishes us with judgment strictly univer¬ 
sal. How is it possible that we can derive from experience mathe> 
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matical truths or the principle of causality ? Theso pfinciples 
being of a universal and absolute necessity, it is vain as Hume did 
to attempt to explain them by a customary associatitni of per¬ 
ceptions ; in fact, such an association of ^ideas, in order to be 
customary. \v«)uld not be less contingent. There is more—far 
from our being able to attribute necessary judgements to experi¬ 
ence, experience itself is not possible except by the knowledge 
that we have a priori of the necessary truths (for example the 
principle of causality, the idea of space). 

The a priori notions are reduced by Kant t<n throe classes ; 
1st. pure intuitions; 2nd. pure concepts or categories; 3rd. 
absolute ideas. 

Pure intuitions are the representations that the nnnd makes 
of space and of time; without these representations no experi¬ 
ence is possible. They are the forms of sensibility. They are 
irrenioveable whilst the matter which is subject to them may 
vary to infinity. 

Pesides the pure intuitions which render perceptions pos¬ 
sible the mind conceives of relations between these perceptions. 
These relations are the concepts or categories; their function is 
to ordinate many representations and to make a common repre¬ 
sentation from them. We cannot refer the origin of these con¬ 
cepts to experience; for experience is only applicable to particular 
objects ; on the contrary the concepts are applicable to all objects 
indiscriminately; Thus, whatever may be the objects which we 
perceive, we can affirm nothing of them save from one of the 
following points of view; quantity, quality, relation, modality* 
This form of thibugbt remains immoveable, however varied may 
be the objects given by sensation. 

This is not yet all. Besides the intuitions and the concepts 
a priori man has certain aj^solute ideas ; such are the ideas of an 
immaterial soul, of a perfect Being, if the concepts are as wo 
have seen, the condition of all thought, the^e ideas are in their 
turn the condition of the concepts. In fact every concept 
' expresses a relation; and every relation, becaustti it expresses 
that which is relative, supposes the absolute. Without the idea 
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oi absolute unity, such as the. unity of the ego, the concept of 
quantity is impossible; without the idea of perfection what 
sense can be attached to the concept of quality ? Every judgment 
under relation, (causality, reciprocity) is inseparably united with 
the idea of a first cause, of a free cause. Finally, the concepts 
of modality (that is to say of possibility, existence and necessity) 
imply, as the origin of the series of possible beings, the reality of 
a necessary Being. Such are the transcendental ideas; and as 
every act of thought implies them it is rigorously true to say 
that every profysition, every judgment, even every perception 
supposes the idea of the infinite, the idea of God. A judgment 
which should not suppose God would not be made after the laws: 
of reason. 


2. ScjfirricAL Cosclusioxs, 

But is this faculty which I call mj reason trustworthy ? 
What proves to me that its judgments conform to the truth, to 
the reality of things ? I have the right to doubt it, says Kant, 
linn he gives the reasons wliich permit him to doubt it (as if ho 
had forgotten that these reasons for doubting are furnished to 
him by the same faculty of thought on the truth of which he 
casts doubt, and that all reasoning against reason is without 
value, if the reason which manufactures is a mere faculty of 
error). 

The capital argument of scepticism of Kant is that all 
principles of reason, at least all those which serve to extend our 
knowledge, are synthetic a priori, lie sees in these a motive to 
throw doubt on their value. Analytic judgments are legitimate 
because they cannot be derived without contradiction ; synthetic 
judgments, wl ore they are a posteriori, Jiave their proof in experi¬ 
ence. But how are we to accept judgments which are at the 
same lime synthetic and a priori ? Kant tries to shew that 
they are not possible save by an intuition of time and of space. 
Thi.s statem(ii*t is at least very arbitrary. To sustain it Kant will 
be reduced to reduce our judgments on causality to expressions 
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of a relation of time, to identify the notion of cause with thit 
of succession; this is to return to the doctrine of Hume, the 
adversary whom he so often successively combats. Besides it 
results form this theory that oil synthetic judgment formed by 
reason on objects which are beyond time and space, for example 
judgment formed on the existence of the soul and on the in- 
iiiiite are illegitimate aillrtnations. The intuitions and concepts 
of uriderstauding such as the concepts of substance, of cause are 
not legitimate except in their application to objects of experience 
and only serve to render experience possible. Utjj'o we have all 
our positive knowledge reduced to experience; there is no doubt 
a great difference between this doctrine and that of the sensua¬ 
lists ; it is that if we cannot after Kant, kmw, we can at least 
think immaterial objects, whilst waiting for the moral reason to 
prove their reality; but so long as it cannot be proved that prac¬ 
tical reason is independent of speculative reason, this open door 
to permit of a return to dogmatism can hold out to us but a 
slight hope. With the speculative reason alone, following the 
critique, wo cannot rise above sensible knowledge. But what 
becomes, in its turn, of this sensible knowledge in a system which 
reduces all objects of thouglit to the subjective ideas of the think¬ 
ing subject ? We do not perceive objects as they are, but only 
as they appear to us ; we are ignorant of what noumena, that is, 
things in themselves are; the phenomenon alone is the object 
of our knowledge. Wo perceive material beings in space and in 
time; but they cannot be found there, because space and time 
are nut. These objects are then nothing which comes within 
our knowledge, and thei|^ nature is inaccessible to our thought 
obliged to judge everything througli relations of time and space. 
This is a veritable nihilism, the foimula of which may be reduced 
to this double detinition. What do we know ? That which is 

r 

not. What is it that is ? That vihich we do not know. 

3. MOilAL COXCLLSIONS. 

But, if all our ideas ure without object, if I cannot know, 
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with regard to the world which 1 perceive, that which is ; nor 
witJi regard to the Infinite which I think, if it [really exists ; if 
space and time in which the world appears tr) me, if (lod hiin.'>elf 
are only subjective forms of my thought, there is nevertheless one 
idea of reason which is safe against scepticism and the objecti¬ 
vity of which 1 am not permitted to bring into doubt; this is the 
idea of the flood. The Good cannot be a simjde form of my 
thought, for it gives me orders ; it is superior to me because it 
iiTi poses a law on me; then there is an existence beyond me ; nor 
is it moreover 41 . simple abstraction, for it acts on me, it is the causo 
of my acts, and an abstraction does not act, cannot be the cause of 
anything. This I’cality of the Good supposes that of the abso¬ 
lute Good; now, there is no absolute Good if a piTfect agree¬ 
ment between virtue and happiness exists nowhere ; this 
agreement does not exist in this world; tliere must then 
be another life; there must, besides, exist a Jl<;ing infinitely just 
and infinitely jiowerful to reward c;aeh according to his merit. Jn 
a word 1 cannot believe in the moral law without belie .ing in 
God and without hoping for immorality. 

Such is the definite conclusion of the Critique of pure Koason. 
Here already the foundations of the moral system of Kant have 
been placed, liut in order to completely know his doctrine the 
development must be sought in the Critiiiue of practical iieasoii 
and we must add tluMvto, as an indispensable complement, the 
l‘'oundations of the Mytaphysic of .Morals. 
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Tli'j Vcdii* i»;ts' tlii-ii’siijMMior sti’fUi'lli on Llio laiow- 

loclgi! ol' llic »K07/,v/.s‘.t I5y tho j)()\vor of those v^a-nirdsy 

the Dciu;s iiro made to com" down Irom thoir heavenly abodes, 
iind gi-aiil lh(! pi-auM’s oi ili<* ['(tjmtuaias.X The kings a.s well as 
tlieir snhjt'cls an*, Mr>n h):'.‘, looldng up to these ])geists for theiv 
wi'lfare diii'ing tln‘ii* (*ai'Lidy iit’e. U<tja is wonshipeU by the 

]>iiest and is made to thrive by tlie po\v(‘V of his mantras. As 
siicdi the <f.cras\ who.si* huf'iirito food is the juice of the Soma 
plant, an* always kind to the prie.st. Strengthened by divine 
grace, ho defies all human opposition. JCings, tho centres of all 
earl lily ]»owei’, are supplicants at hi.s door, A kind look from 
him is th(^ greatest helii ; his blessings stand pro-eminent above 
all. Now commanding tim kings to bo I'ligagod in affairs, which 
end in dealh and ruin, now .standing hy I'.im as hl.s fastest friond 
wilh Kiml and \\i.so counsels, now spreading the net of 
subtle, artful politics, in wln’ch tho king is easily caught, tho 
priest is seen, oftentimes, to make the rojal power totally .sub- 
sei vient to liim. Above all, the worst fear i.s that tho preist'.s 
pen holds tin? namo and fame of tho royal family, lio is tho 
historian. If he were not appeased, tin; most powerful and kind 
prince, with all his worth and iisofulnos.s, de.sorving of universal 

Translated for the by ywami Sachchidananda 

fiom a lh;ngah*e eontrilnition of Swami Vivekananda to the 
Udl'odhawi, Part. A'l. Vol. I. 

t Mantras—-- I'rdir hymtis uttered by the preists to invoke 
the Devas at the time of sacriliee. 

t Ynjamanas—tho men who perform .sacrifices. 

Itaja Nojaw— the name of the Soma plant .a.'* eominonly found 
in the Vrdas. Tlie priests offered to tin; Drras (llife Vcdic gody 
the juice of thi> [ilaiit at tlie time of sacrifice. 
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approbation, is lost into oblivion, with ills bn-atli. WliiK* 
otliorsj !iro (*mi)lazoiiijil and aro iiuulii to hbino, in tin* ]i:ij,fns ot In.s- 
toiy, the ruture who sucfoed ir. siemini; the historian's good will, 
b}' inaugurating big sucrilices and bestowing ooiintk’ss wealth 
upon him. The name oT I’riyadarsi Ithanuasoka,* tlu; bi'loveil of 
the gods, sounds faintly in the preistly world ; whih? Janiimajoy,t 
son ot Pariksliita, is the household word of e\ery iiuliun family. 

To meet llie expenses of the {State, of the ja-rsoMal eoiiil'orts 
of himself anil his long train of n liniie, and, above all, to lill, to 
over-flow ing,^he purse of the all powerliil priesthood, the king 
is rontinuully (Irdining the resources of his subjects. Jlis special 
jnvv are the 

Neither under the Hindu Kings, nor, under the JJnddhist 
rule, do we lind the common subject people take any l>art to 
express their voice in the alTairs of the State. True, 'iiulhish- 
thira visits the housi 8 of 77rK'.v/(7jf and, eve n Sat/rf/iS', w hen he is 
in Varanavata; true, the subjects are piiiying for tlie iiistailalion 
of JhtniacliandiM to the n^gency of Ayodhya ; nay, thiy are <‘ven 
criticising the conduct of {sila, and secretly inaKing plans for the 
bringing about of her lixilc : but, as a recognised rule, tlirv ha\e 
got no voiee in the supreme government. The ]>ow('r of the 
populace is struggling to cxpi'ess ifself ill lawless disorder. The 
])eople are not themselves eonscions of Miis ]iow’er. There is no 
attempt on their part to unify it. Neither have they got the 
will to do so, nor, the capacity, by means of which small and 
incoherent centres of foi’ce are united cri'ating iii.supiuablo 
strength as their resultant. 

We can never say that tin* w hole thing is nUiU' law'lessnes«. 
There are law's, there are methods, se]):iral.ely and ilistirictly laid 
dow'ii for the different dejiartnents of goveriinieut, such as the 


* Dharinasoka—the name given to tlie great king, Asoka, afii'r 
be embrace I Jluddhism. 

t danamajay—the sacrificer of the great snake sacrilice of 
Jfahahharata, 
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rcvt^nuo, military, judit-ial or executive*. JJut, at their root, is tho 
inspiration of the liisJii ,—the work of divino authority coming 
through the RisJii. They have got no stability in thorn. Under 
the circumstances, it is never possible for the common people to 
have any sort of education, by which they can conceive the idea 
of popular right in the royal treasures and advise tho king to 
spend them tor the common good of the people, dr, even, such 
education, by which they can learn to combine among themselves 
and be united for the accomplishment of any common object. 
Why should they do such things ? The inspiratio^i of the liishl 
is rosponijible for their prosperity and progr(3SS. 

Again, all those law's are in books. Jietween laws as codified 
in books and their optiralion in practical life, them is a world of 
difference. One Kamachandra is born after thousands of Agni- 
bariia * pass away! Many kings shew us the life of Chanda- 
soka.t .Dharmasokas am rare! The niunber of kings like 
Akbar,+ in whom tho subjects find their life, is far less than 
that of kings like AurangKebj^^r who live on their blood! 

It must be admitted that under the benign rvdo of kings like 
Yudhisthira, Bamacbandra, Dliarmashoka and Akbar, tho people 
enjoyed safety and prosperity and were often looked after, with 
great care, by their rulers. But his hand, who is always fed by an¬ 
other, gradually loses the jxiwer of taking the food. Of him, who 
is always defended by another, the power of self-preservation can 
never become fully manifest. The strongest youth becomes like 
a child, if ho is always looked after as a child by his parents. 
Such was the case with the ^>eople of India. Being always govern¬ 
ed by kings, to whwn was left the whole duty of providing de¬ 
fence for tho people, they could never get any occasion lor under- 


* Agniharna—A prince V)f the Solar race, vvh(» never used to 
come out of the seraglio and died of consumption due to excessive 
indulgence. 

t Chandasoka=A Buddhist king. 

^ Akbar and Aurangazeb—two Mahammadan riilers of India. 
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standing the principles oE self-government. Such a nation, entire¬ 
ly dependent on the king for every-thing and never earing to 
think of their self-defence, become at last weak and powerless. 
Jf this state of dependence continues long the destruction of the 
nation is not far to seek. 

Of course, it can be reasonably concludes! that, when the 
government of a country is guided by codes of laws, enjoined by 
great sages, under the influence of divine inspiration, sucli a 
government will lead to the welfare of the rich and the ijooi-, the 
wise and the igporant and the king and the subjects alike. JJut 
we have seen already, how far the ojieration of those laws was 
])Ossible in practical life ! The voice of the ruled in the govern¬ 
ment of their land,—which has now’-a-days become the w'atch-word 
of the western world, and, of which, the last expression has been 
echoed in the declaration of the American Government, in the 
words, “ That the Government of the people of this country 
must be by the people and for the good of the people,*’ -caiiiiot 
be said to have been totally unrecognised m India. Thu Greek 
and other travellers saw many independent small states in India. 
Jteforences are also found, to this effect, in many places of the 
J5uddhistic literature. At least, that the germ of self-govoni'iient 
was present in the shape of village Paneh'itjut* which still remains 
in many places of India, there can not be the least doubt about it. 
But the germ remained for ever the germ; and the tree never 
grew out of it. This idea of self-government never passed the 
embryo state i>f Panchai/at system, and spread into the society, 
at large. 

Among the religious Sanni/ashis, in the Buddhists monas¬ 
teries, we have got ample evidence to show that self-government 
was fully developed, liven now, one w'onders to see the powi-r 
of the Funclint/af. system working amojigst the Aat/a Sanni/asins, - 
the respect it cotiimands from them, and the most successful- 


* Panclia^at—Literally governmeDt by five, in which the vill¬ 
age men sit together and decide, among themselves, all di-sputes. 
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iiiaimor, in whifli tho principles of soll'-gov'erniiUint are brought 
into practice, in tlieir various sects. 

With the advent o^ Buddhism, the priestly power came 
to an end and the royal power was on the ascendant. 
Tlie Buddhists priests have renounc(‘d 'the world. They live 
in jnonasteries as homeless ascetics. They have got neither the 
will nor tlie endeavour to bring and keep the royal power under 
their control. Even if there were any remnant of such a will, 
its fulfilment has become an imjmssibility. Buddhism has brought 
down all the gods frouj their highest heavenly ^positions. The 
state of being a Enddha is superior to the heavenly positions 
of a Brahma or an Jndra, who vie with each other, to oiler their 
worship at ‘the Buddhas’ feet. And this Buddhaliood, every man 
can attain. It is open to all oven in this life. Eroin the deseont 
of the gods, the superiority of the prei.sts who wcu’o suj)p()rted by 
them, come down as a iialural consequence. 

The reins of the royal powers are no longer held in the firm 
grasp of the Xcdtc preist. It has become free and nnboimd. 
The ccnitro of power, in this period, is not with the priests of tlie 
JSama and Yajur Vedas. Keilher is the royal ]>ower scattered 
amidst small independent states. But all the powers have been 
centred in emperors, with this uiiobstrueted rule, extending over 
vast areas beginning from one end of India aud ending with 
another. The leadei’s of this period are not ’Sh'sviuuitru or 
A^isishtha but, emperors such as Chandragupta and Dharraa- 
soka. At this time, India was at the topmost crest of lifer 
glory. No king ever ascended the Indian throne, who could 
compare wdth the^Iuddhist eruperoi's. At the end of this period, 
commence the appearance of Rajput power and the rise of 
modern Hinduism. AVith the rise of Rajput power, on the de¬ 
cline of Buddhism, the sceptre of Indian empire was again broken 
into thousand pieces and weilded by small powerless hands. At 
this time, the Brahmanieal priestly power again succeeded in 
raising its head, not as an adversary, as before, but this time, as 
an auxiliary to tlie royal supremacy. 

During this revolution, that long continued struggle for 
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Mipr(*m;i(*v hctwci'ii the prie'^tly find the r«Mal c*lrt8<«, whiidi Ijc^gaii 
I'roiM tliu times and ivaeliecl its idimax, (luring Jain and 

Hndlhlsl revolntions, has ceased fui* over. Now those two mighty 
powers are friendly to yacdi other. But there is no more that 
praiseworthy Kshatra—\i arliko—valour of tlu* kings ; the limit- 
mans have also lost their Former spiritual strength. As might Im 
expected, this union was soon engaged in the satisfaction of 
rniitiiul self-interests, and became dissipated, by spendiitg 
its vitality on extirpating their common op|>onontH, especial¬ 
ly the Buddhij^s of the time. Being steeped in all the vices, 
consequent on .such union, they, in vain, tried to imitate 
the Hajaslniifa and \eflic sacrilices of the ancient kings and made 
a deplor.ibh; farce of them. The result was a formkhible train of 
sycopliantic attendance and a large net of rites and eeremonies, 
being entangled in which, tiioy st>f)n b';cam^^ a ready prey to iho 
MnluDniiiadan, invaders From the West. 

The priestly power btfg.iii its strife for superiority with tlio 
royal power from the I'cfh’c times. JJhagjivan iSri Krishna suc- 
cei'ded, with his strong iiitidli'ct atul faculty of percejjtion, in 
jmtling a stoj> to tins strife, at least, for sojne timt*, in his life¬ 
time. During the Jain, or, Jiaddhist revoluti(;ns, it was 
almost e^’f.iced from off its fn'kl of work, in India, or, perliaps, 
w.as ludding its feeble stand, by being subserviemt to the antago¬ 
nistic r(;ligif)ris. With the apju'ararice of the JlaJjati power, it 
made its la^t (‘ffort to recover its ]f)st gi‘eatn(‘ss ; and, in its efl'ort 
to ('stfiblish the supremacy, it sold itself at the feet of the hord(‘s 
of barbarians, newly come from central Asia, and establish their 
hateful customs and manners, in tlio land. To incur their 
pleasui'e, it introduced mysterious rites and ceremonies,— 
easy means to dupe ignorant barbarians, and, itself lost its former 
wisdom, former vigour, and, clrist'^ liffl)its of long acquirement. 
Tt turned the \vlioIo into a deep and vist den of the 

most vicious, the most horrible, tlm most .abominable barbarous 
customs ; and, as the inevitabb; consequence of countenancing 
thes(5 cletestHble customs, it soon lost all its internal stronutb. 
and, became tlio weahe.st conceivable, only to be broken int(» 
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thoM.«and pieces and fall, before the storm of Musalman invasions, 
from the West. It fell,—who knows, if ever to rise again } 

The rising of the priestly power, under the Musalman rule is, 
on the other hand, an utter impossibility. Mahomet himself was 
deadly against the priestly class, and, tried his best to make rules 
for the total destruction of tins power. Under the Musalman 
rule, the king himself was the supreme priest; he was the chief 
guide, in religious matters; and, when ho became the emperor, 
lie hoped to be the ])rime leader in all matters, over the wdiolo 
Masuhnan world. To the Musalman^ a Jew or a Christian is 
not an object of extrmno detestation ; they are, at worst, men of 
Jittli^ faith, lint not so the [lindii. The Hindu is idolatrous, 
the baleful l-afir. In this life, ho deserves death. In the next, 
eternal liidl is in store for him. The Musalman kings could do 
so much favour to tin; spiritual guides of these Kajirs ,— 
tlu'ir priestly class, as to allow them to silently ])ass their 
life and wait the last moment. This was again sometimes con¬ 
sidered too much kindness ! If tho religious ardour of any king 
was a little more uncommon, there would immediatelv follow 
arrangements for a great sacrifice, by way of Kajir —slaughter !’ 

On one side, the royal power is centred in kings, professing 
different religions and us(;d to different customs. On another, the 
priestly power has bt‘en entirely displaced from its position as 
the law-giver of the society. Koran and its laws have taken the 
])lace of iMauu. Sanskrit language has made room for the Persian 
and the Arabian. It has been confined only to purely religious 
writings of the conquered and detested Hindu, and, as such, has 
Ix’en living a precaTious life at the hands of tho neglected priest. 
While the priest himself fell back u])on the last resource of con¬ 
ducting only the comparatively unimportant family ceremonies 
like the n atrimonial a d that also, at the mercy of the Maham- 
wadan rulers. 

In the Vedie and the adjoining periods, the royal power 
could not manifest itself, on account of the pressure of the 
priestly power. We saw how, during the Budd|iistic revolu- 
tio i, with the fall <’f the Brahminical supremacy, the royal 
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power reached its oiilinisiating point. In the interval between tho 
hill of the Buddhistic and the estiiblKshiuent of the Muhammadan 
empire, we saw liow the Itajput [>owtjr was trying to rise in 
India, and how it failed in its attempt. At the root of this failuiv, 
must be traced the old Veda-like endeavours of tho priestl}*^ class 
to bring back their original (ritualistic) days. 

Crushing the liraJimnnical superiority under his feet, the 
Musahnaa king was able to rciioviito, to a consirl»>rable extent, 
the lost ghn-ies of sucli kingdoms as Maurya, Guj)tu, Andhra 
and Xshatra[)a. 

Thus tho priestly power, which sages like Kumarilla, 
Sankara and Itamariuja tried to re-establish, which, for some time, 
was supported by tho sword of the Hajput power, and tried to 
rebuild its stand, on the fall of its Jain and Buddhist adversaries 
was, for ever, crushed under MahamnvAdan rule. In this period, 
the antagonism is not between kings and priests, but between 
kings and kings. At the end of tliis period, when Hindu power 
again raised its head, and, to some extent, was successful in 
regenerating Hinduism, through the Maharattas and the Sikhs, 
vve do not iind much the play of the priestly power with those 
reg(inerations. On the contrary, when the Sikhs admit any 
Brahman into their sect, they, at first, compel him publicly to 
give up his previous Brahmanical signs and adopt tho recognised 
signs of their own. 

In this manner, after a long continued struggle, tho final 
victory of tho royal power was echoed on the soils of India, for 
several centuries, in the name of for«iign mf>narchs, jirofessing 
an entirtsly different religion from the faith of the land. But 
at the end of this Musalman period, another now power luado its 
appearance and slowly begun to assert its prowess in Indian 
affairs. • 

This power is so now, its nature is so foreign to tlie Indian 
niiiid and its basis so irisuj)erablo, that, though India is already 
wondering at its establishment tlirougliout her length and 
breadb, she^ias seen only a small part of its play. Tho Indians 
can well understand what this power is. 


6 
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We are talking of the occupation of India hy the English 
people. 

Erom very ancient times, the name of India's wealth and 
her rijli granaries has enkindled in m'hny powerful nations 
the desire of conquering her. She has been, in fact, niany 
times conquered by foreign nations. Then why should we 
say that the occupation of India by the English was some¬ 
thing new and foreign to the Indian mind ? 

Erom lime iimuLMuorial she has seen the strongest roval 
power tremble Ix.'fore tlie angry glance of tlie ascetic, homeless 
priest, armed with his spiritual strength, his vast loro in reli¬ 
gious wisdom, and above all, the last weapon of indignant 
curse, in cases of extremity. She bus seen fearful subjects, 
like flocks of sheep b(d'oro a lion, silently obeying the com¬ 
mands of tlieir powerful rulers, with their awe-inspiring arras 
and armies. Hut, the sight of a country, where the wealtheist 
were accustomed to pay the most servile reverence not only to the 
king, but to any member of a royal-family, of that country, a 
liandful of Vuisliyas, coming for the purpose of carrying on trade 
to a foreign land, far across their native seas would merely, by 
virtue of their shrewd intellect and wealth, gain her ancient and 
established Hindu and Mahamniadan Dynasties to their side, and 
fit last, by di'greos, make dupes of them, not only so, would buy 
as well the service .of the ruling powers of their own native hind 
and enijiloy thi*ir anus and wisdom as powerful means for helping 
tlie influx of their riches,—of a country, of which a proud 
lord, sketched by klie divine pencil of its greatest poet, warns a 
commoii man against his effronteries to a nobleman, “ Out, 
dunghill! darest thou brave nobleman ?,*' of that country, the 
descendants of the mighty noblemen would, in no distant future, 
condescend, nay, reg.ird'it as the last fulfilment of human ambi¬ 
tion to come to Jiidia as servants appointed in the service 
of a body of mercantile men, called The East India Company, 
such a sight was, indeed, an unseen novelty to her !! 

According to the prevalence, in greater or less degree, of 
the three qualities, Hattivu, Rajas^ Tatnas^ in man, the four castes. 
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Brahmnna^ Kshairi}ja^ Vaigt/fi^ and Stidray arc present at alt 
times, everyvvliere, in all civilized societies. Their number and 
power also vary at different times as well as in different countries. 
In some countries tli« power or number of one of these castes 
may be greater than annthej^; at some period, one may be mure 
powerful than the rest. But from a careful study of the history 
of the world, it appears that, in conformity to the Law of iiatuie 
the four casts, Brahmana^ Kshatriya, \aisi/a and Sudra, will, in 
succession. Govern the world. 

China, BalS^don, Egypt, Chaldea, Arya, Iran, Jew, Arab,— 
of these nations, the power of guiding societies is, in the first 
period of their history, in th 3 hands of the Brahmin, or the priest. 
In the second period, the ruling power is the Kshatriya, that is 
either absolute monarchy, or, oligarcliical government by a few. 
Among the Modern Western nations, with England at tlieir 
head, this power has been, for the first time, in the hands of 
the Vaisya, or merchantile communities made rich through the 
carrying on of commerce. 

Though Troy and Carthage of ancient times and Venice and 
similar other small commercial states of comparatively modem 
times became highly powerful yet,in the proper sense of the term, 
there was not the real rising of the Vaisya power, amongst them. 

Correctly speaking,the kings themselves had the sole monopoly 
of the commerce of those old days. They employed the common 
people and their seni^nts to carry on the trade, and appropriiittid 
to themselves the profits accruing from it. Excepting the king**, 
no one was allowed to take any part in the government of the 
country. In the oldest countries like Egypt, the priestly power 
enjoyed unmolested supremacy only for a short period, after 
which it became subjugated to the royal power and lived as an 
auxiliary to it. In China, the royal |»ower, centralised by the 
genius of Confucius, has been controlling and guiding the priest¬ 
ly power, in obedience to its absolute will, far more than twenty- 
five centuries, and during the last two centuries, the all-absorbing 
Lamas of Tib^, though they are the spiritual guides of the royal 
family, have been compelled to pass their days, being subject 
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every way, to the Chinese EJmperor. In India, the royal power 
succeeded in conquering the j^riestly power and declaring its un- 
tramelled authority long alter the other ancient civilized nations 
had done so, and therefore, tlie inaugurjitiou of: the Indian 
Empire took place long after the Chinese, Egyptian, Babylo¬ 
nian and other Empires had risen. * 

It was only with the Jewish people that the royal power, 
though it tried hard to establish its supremacy over tho 
priestly, bad to meet a complete defeat in the attempt. JN’ot 
even tho Vaisyas had the ruling power with the*Jew. On tho 
other hand, the common subjects, trying to extricate themsevcs 
from tho grasp of the priest, were crushed to death, under tho 
internal commotion of adverse religious movements like Christia¬ 
nity and the external pressure of the mighty Homan Empire. 

As in the ancient days, the priestly power, in spite of its 
long continued struggle, was subdued by tho more powerful royal 
])Ower, 80, in moibrn times, before tho stronger blow of the 
newly risen V^aisya power, many crowns had to kiss the ground, 
many sceptres were for ever broken to pieces. Only a few 
thronds were allowed to still continue in some of tho civilized 
countries, with the political object of using their royal pomp and 
grandeur maintained at the cost of these Vaisya communities, 
as a magnificent and imposing front to the really governing body 
behind, who are the dealers in oil, salt, sugar and wine. 

The rising of the Vaisya power, at \^iOse command, tho 
lightning carries messages, in an instant, from one pole to an¬ 
other, whose everyday path is the sea, with its mountain waves, 
at whose instance, commodities are being carried, with greatest 
ease, from one part of the globe to another and at whoso com¬ 
mand, the greatest monarchs'*‘tremble, is the huge wave, on whose 
foamy crest, sits in all its grandeur the majestic throne of 
England. . 

Therefore, the conquest of India by England is not conquest 
of Jesus or the Bible, as is often believed to be, neither is it like 
the conquests of India by the Moghuls and the Pathuns. But be- 
hind the name of f,ord Jcvsus, tho Bible, the magnificent palaces. 
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the ;)arado of the armies, the sounds of war trumpts and bugles 
and the splendid display of the royal throne behind all these, 
England is always present,—England, whose war-flag is the 
smoking chimney, whose troops are the trading vessels, whose- 
fields are the market-places of the world and whose Empress is 
the shining Goddess, Fortune, herself. It is on this account 
that wo said before that is an unseen novelty,—the conquest 
of India by England. What new revolution will be cffecteu in 
India by her contact with this new power and, at tho end of that 
revolution, what new life is in store for future India, cannot 
bo inferred from her past history. 

(2’o be Contmued.) 


0 



Du. CROZTKIl ON THE ETHICS OP THE VEDANTA. 


In discussing the evolution of Hindu thought in his 
recent “ History of Intellectunl Development ”, Dr, Crozier, 
a thinker of eminence, has observed that Vedantism repre¬ 
sents the extreme of individualism, and that the one object of 
its votaries is to save their own souls, not by wocrking for the 
welfare of others, but by attending solely to their own salva¬ 
tion ; not by following through love the foot-steps of a high 
personal exemplar wherever they may lead, but by practising 
a low and selfish asceticism, and by keeping a profit and loss 
account of merit and demerit. This is indeed a most serious 
indictment against the ethical teachings of one of the most 
profound and venerable religious systems of the world. We 
have searched in vain for any valid reasons in the author s 
exposition justifying these extraordinary pronouncements. 

Starting from the hypothesis that the Vedanta posits 
as the ultimate basis of things a negative and featureless 
abstraction, without either emotion, self-conscious intelligence 
or will,—a blind principle of life, having neither the dignit}', 
elevation, nor realisable efficiency of a self-conscious Intelli¬ 
gent Will, he seems to have jumped to the conclusion that 
such a metaphysical system cannot from the very nature of 
things furnish an adequate foundation for spiritual and 
and moral life. Both the premises and the conclusion are 
equally gratuitous assumptions and find not even a shadow 
of justification in the teachings of the Vedanta. The Upa- 
nishads which form the fountain-head of Vedantic philosophy 
d)scribe the Brahman as Absolute Existence, Absolute 
Thought and Absolute Bliss* It is the Eternal Subject, the 
Self-luminous principle of thought. It is the “ light which 
shines everywhere, seen within the solar orb and the human 
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eye, in heaven and throughout the world, intelligent, immor¬ 
tal and for ever blest.” Though the Upanibharls declare that 
“ words and thoughts turn round it without finding it,” that 
“ it is different front the known jMid also above the unknown” 
and that it can only be described as ne£i, “ not this,” 
“ not this,” it is no unreality, no abstiaction,.no mere dead 
substratum of formulas and words. It is, on the other hand, 
“ the truth of truth.” “It is the only reality, all elsej being 
naught.” “ Behind the Self there is nothing.” “^Unknown 
to those who think they know, it is verily ear of the ear, eye 
of the eye, mind of the mind, speech of speech, life of life.” 

Without hands or feet. He speeds, He takes. Without eye 
He sees, without ears, hears. He is all-knowing, yet known 
by none; undecaying, omnipresent, unborn; revealed by 
meditation ; whoso knows Him, the all-blessed, dwelling in 
the heart of all beings, has everlasting peace”. “ He is the all- 
pervading akasuy His eyes are the sun and the moon. 
His breath is the wind, His footstcol is the earth.” “ He 
who dwells in the Sun and within the Sun, whom the 
Sun does not know, whose body the Sun is, and who rules 
the Sun within ; He is Self, the ruler within, the immortal.” 

*• He is the creator, and all that moves or breathes or sleeps 
is founded in him, and He is their goal; indestructible life 
and mind.” “ The world is like an eternal holy fig-tree, 
uhose roots are above and whose branches descend. In 
Hrahman all worlds repose. None becomes different from 
this, their root. The Universe trembles with awe, moving 
within this, its supreme life.” “ He is the Lord of all, the 
king of all things, the protector of qjl things. He is a bank 
and a boundary so that these worlds maj'- not be confounded”. 
These quotations from the Upanishads clearly show that the 
ultimate principle of the Vedanta is not a cold and lifeless 
abstraction,*but that it is the Supreme Principle of Jife and 
iiitelligonce, through which all things are and are known 
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—an Infinite Sftlf-consciona Spirit in whicli all finite 
theiight and being find their reality and explanation. 
This sublime Vtidaniic conception of CJod represents tlio 
highest rtiach of human sjieculation not onl}'- in the region 
of metaphysics but also of religion. Modern science and 
philoso])hy are gradually working their way towards it. He¬ 
gel and Spencer, tlie greatest representative thinkers of this 
century, have found in it the final solution of the problem of 
the universe. It is nothing but ingrained piryudico in fav¬ 
our of Semitic theological dogmas and traditions that could 
have induced a philosopher of Dr. Cro/.eir’s eminence to 
characterise the Brahman of the Vedanta as a liieless and 
mindless figment. 

With such eiToneons ideas in his head about the Meta- 
l)liysic;s of the Vedanta, Dr. Crozier proceeds to lay down 
tliat its Klhics represents the extreme of individualism 
and is therefore inconsistent with the common good of 
linmanity. This statement beti'ays an utter ignorance of 
the fundamental priiieijile of Vedantic Ethics. ^J’he sanc¬ 
tion and source of morality according to tlie Vedanta 
is the ultimate identit}’’ of one and all,—-the solidarity of 
the human race. The universe is an organic unity per¬ 
vaded and constituted by a Self-conscious Intelligeuco and 
no being lives or thinks except in so far as he shares in 
the universal life and thought. Immersed in the storm 
and stjvss of fife and blinded by passion, the indivi¬ 
dual forgets Ids essential identity with all living beings and, 
regarding himself as the cehtre around which the universe 
revolves, begins to treat* his fellow-creatures and everything 
tliey consider near and dear to their hearts as means to 
Idsj self-gratilication. This sense of separateness and false 
i»ide\ueadeiico and the consecpieut life of selfishness and 
nnd isolation are the source of all sin and misery in this 
world. The ethical life begins with the recognition of the 
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iuafleqnacy aud of oeparatfil exi.steiuv, (k'volopea 

witii tlio growlnij oonso’LouSiuo.?,s of tho iml:-y of lift', niid iva- 
rlics its ooiiHiumirition in tln‘ full ivuli.^al ion of t!u^ Iriitli of 
the V'eclantic text “•Tattavmasi", '• That thou art.” Evuiy 
moral act, eveiy act of cliarity and love, is an cxpros.sion of 
tlie principle which hinds the iinirer.so in tlu' unil v ol one 
all-pcrvasive life and in tin? harmony of an all-roeoiiefling 
love. The U[)anishads declare ovit and ovt'r again l.liat '.lit 
and misery cfyi never bo overcome unless the illusion of 
separate and individual existence i.s broken through and the 
ono-ness of life is realised. lie who con.sidci’.s all human 
beings as existing in the Supremo Spirit and tin? Supreme 
Spirit as permeating all, is henceforth incapable of perjjcl r.a- 
iing any sin whatever.” ** Seeing indeed the t-aiiKi eviu-y- 
wheve, Iswara e.qnally dwelling in all, ho ili>tii not ih-st.r.y 
the Sidf bv the Self and thus Irca'lctli tin*, hiirhest i’.itli." 


Thus according to the V^?danta the highest goal of 
moral aspii’ation is the complete surrender of individual self 
to the universal self of wliich all (he forms of organic and 
inorganic nature are manifestations under conditions f)f 
sjuico and time. It is absurd in the f.ace of all this to assert 
that the V'edanta represents the extrc3me of iiidividiiaiism. 
The truth is that it represents the highest and tlie ino.-t 
nucomprouiising type, of altruism and self-sata’iHee. 

A practical application of this high ethic.al ideal in 
which the indi\idual counts for notliing and tlie humanitv 
e‘'erything is brought home to our minds in a story nar¬ 
rated in the Mahabharata. When the gr.iud iJoisc-sacri- 
fice performed by Yudhishtira at which thousands of the 
learned and the poor of the land weio honoured and fed, was 
about to close, a mongoose half ut' whose body was golden, 
suddenly entered the sacrificial hall, rolled on its floor, and 
said: “ Ye •Kings, this great sacrifice is not ecpial to a 

little measure of powdered barliy given away b}^ a liberal 
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Brahmana of Kamkshetra.” Questioned as to what all tins 
meant, the iTiongoose told the following story: There was 
once a holy Brahmana at Kuruksheira with his dutiful and 
loving wife, son, and daughter-in-law. * Tliey were so poor 
that they Uvedt from hand to mouth on alms begged f»*oni 
door to door. A terrible famine came upon the land 
and tlie family had. oftentimes to starve for want of 
food. Now one day the poor Brahmana picked up some 
bai’ley, and, dfividing into four parts, ,pne for each 
member of the family, sat down for meal with them. 
Just then came a guest, and, emaciated and self-starved. 
Welcoming him with salutations, the Bi'ahtnaiia gave him 
his share of food. The guest ate it, but was still hungry, 
and the wife brought her shave to her husband and pra 3 ’‘ed 
him to give it to the guest. Seeing liei* shaking with the 
weakness of staiwation, he gently bade her keep it. The 
wife, however, insisted saj^’ing, ‘ Hem is a poor man, and it 
is o-ur dut}’ as householders to see that he is properly fed, and 
it is my duty as a wife to give him niy portion, seeing that 
you have no more to offer him.' Tlien her share was given to 
the guest, and ho ate it up and said he was still burning with 
hunger. So the son said, *Tako my portion also; it is the 
duty of the son to help his father to fulfil his obligations.’ Tlie 
guest ate that but remained still unappeased ; so the son’s 
wife gave him her portion also. Tire guest’s liunger was 
then appeased and he departed, blessing them. That nigiit 
all the four iiienTbera of the family died d:* starvation. A 
few grains of the barley powder had fallen on tl>e floor and 
when L rolled my body, on them half of it became golden 
from the magic power of that loving sacrifice, Since then 
1 have been all over the world, hoping to find another sacri¬ 
fice equal to that, but nowhere have I found one; nowhere 
else has the other half of my body been turned into gold. 
That is why I said that the sacrifice of king Yudhishthira with 
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»U its gorgeous profusion is not equal to the wonderful 
saerilice of the poor llrahmana at Kurukshetra.” 

Dr. Crozier thinks that as a necessary result of extreme 
individualism, the object of the votaries of the Vedanta is to 
save their own souls without working for the welfare of 
others. We may best meet this charge by quoting an anec*> 
dote recorded in the Mahabharata, the repository of Aryan 
philosophy and morals, about Vudhishthira in the closing 
scenes of his garthly career. Having cast aside the burden 
of royalty, Yudhishthira accompanied by his brothers and 
wife and his faithful dog set forth from Hastinapura for the 
last time and journeyed northward to where the Himalaya 
lifts his majestic snow-olad peaks to heaven. Crossing that 
mighty range, the party proceeded in the direction of the 
Mount Meru. One by one, Draupadi, Bheeiua, Arjuna, 
Nakula and Sahadeva, dropped down dead on the waj'. 
YudhiDlithira followed by his dog, faithful to the end, walked 
steadily onwards, calm and unmoved, gathering up his soul 
pi inflexible resolution. Indra suddenly appeared before him 
in a celestial chariot and said, “ Ascend, O resolute prince. 
Heaven welcomes you to its blissful mansions.” Then 
the king looked back upon his loving brothers and his sweet 
w’ife, fallen by the way, and addressed these words to Indra, 
“ Let my brothers here come ivith me. Without them, O 
God o.f Gods, 1 would not wish to enter even Heaven; and 
yonder tender princess, Draupadi, the faithful wife, worthy 
of endless bliss, let her come too. In mercy hear my prayer.’* 
Upon this Indra informed him that the spirits of J^raupadi 
and his brothers were already in heaven and he alone was 
permitted to ascend there in bodily form. He then liesita- 
ted and made a touching appeal on behalf of his dog. This 
dog, 0 Lord of the past and present is very devoted to me. 
He should gp to heaven with me. My heart is full of cora> 
passion for him.” But Indra will liave none of the dog: 
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ImiiHu-lalil^y and a ctiiiditiou ofjiial to mine, 0 King, far- 
recliing |)n>s|H*rity. an I Ingli success, and all the joys of 
licavi^n fli(*s(‘ liion hast won to-day. Cast oif this dog. There 
is nothing cruel in the acjt.” But Yudhishlhira was unshaken 
in his ivsiilul.ion and would not abandon f.he faithful animal. 
“C Ihou ol a I hot:sau(l in c.?, O thou of righteous behaviour, an 
Aryan cannot do an act unworthy of an Aryan. 1 do no^ 
desire a Idiss bought by casting ofll’ono who is devoted to me. 
() great indra, not. fur the sake of my own Ij^ippiness shall 
1 cast away this dog. ' 'fhe story goes on to sny that the 
dog vanished and niiaruia, radiantly glorious, arose from 
his fonn and blessed Vudhishthira for tliis bright example of 
compassion and faith fill ue.ss and then both ascended in tri¬ 
umph 1.0 heaven. 'Fliis auee.lote, which enshrines in a most iin- 
])ressive lorm the elhieal ideal of the Vedanta, ought to 
conviiic.e the. critics of 1)*-. Ci’o/.ier's tyj o liow utterlj'^ iinju&b 
are the aspersions (liey are pleased to cast on the teachings 
of the Vedanta. 

Dr. Crozier savs that the followers of the Vedanta 

•> 


attend solely to theii’ own salvation b}?- practising a low and 
fielfish use‘tieism and by keeping a profit and loss account 
of m M’it and demerit. As to low and selfish aseeticism, we 
may i>oiut out that (he mair who mortifies his body b}’’ fasts 


Mill ot l.er rf:n;if Ic;d exereiscs is not reeavded as a true Vogin and 
lli.'it •If-tirtur.' has lueii eondemiieil in the iliiidu Scriptures 
as “ dcmouiaeal.” Bliisliiifh saj’s in the course of his great 
I'.'ihortation to ^’iidliislithira: “There is a declaration in 


Th'^ ^^•■da.s that ]>eiianccs are higher tlian sacrifices. I shalj 
now sjicak to tliec of penances. O learned prince, listen 
to me. Abstention from injury, truthfulncs.5 of speech, 
liciievoleuce, compassion—these are regarded a.s penances by 
the wisi', and not the emaeiation of the body.” In the story of 
king iuiiaka and Sulablia, a female ascetic, the king saj'S : 
•‘The wi'uring of the brown cloths, shaving of the head, 
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bearing of the triple stick anrl kamandalu these are the 
outward signs of one’s mode of life. They have no value 
in aiding one to attain emancipation. I am living in a 
condition of freedom, though osteiisiblj^ engaged in the «mi- 
joynient of wealth and ])leasure wlji(;li conBtitu*‘e a livid of 
bondage for most. The bunds constituted by kingdom and 
wealtli, and the bondage of attachments, 1 have (mb oil with 
the sword of renunciation.” The true Yogin is he wlio has 
broken the l^onds of desire and mastered the secret of self- 
restraint. Jhilaiiced in success and failure, in phvisure and 
pain, honor and dishonor, in love and in hativd, he goes 
through life untouched and undisturbed. In the mids': of the 
greatest silence and solitude, he finds the most intense 
activity' and in tlie midst of the most intense activity, ho 
finds the silence and solitude of the desert. 'I’lic asceticism 
jireached in the Vedanta is the asceticism of the heart and 
the inner life, practised and perfected in the sanctuary of 
the soul, lb is a gross error to confound it with the 
mortilicatioii and starvation of the llesh resorted to by 
certain self-deluded maniacs. 

The assertion tlifit virtue is a matter of calculation of 


profit and loss is directly opposed to the fundamental tea(;li- 
ings of the Hindu Scriptures. Tiie idea of working with a 
view to future ivcompmise is reprol)ated everywhere in the 
strongest language possible. The Dhagavad (lita through¬ 
out enjoins work without attaciuneiit - \voi k witli no ulterior 
motive, no expectation of or desire for reward citlier here or 
hereafter. Sri ICrishna ov'or and over again proclaims: 
“Let not the fruit of action be your motive to action.” “ 'I’o 

■i* 

work you have tlie right and nob to the fruits thereof.” This 
ideal of duty for duty’s sake, of virtue for virtue’s sake, is 
beautifully set forth by Yudliishtliira in his admirable dis¬ 
course to ..Draupacli when they were undergoing tlio long 
exile in the forest, deprived of their kingdom by the treachery 
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and cruelty of Duryodliana and his associates. In one of her 
moments of distress, Draiipadi impeached the divine govern¬ 
ment of the world and bitterly declared that God pla 3 ’(^d 
with His creatures according to his pleasure, like a child 
who makes and unmakes an earthen toy. What was the 
use of virtue, she said, if the virtuous were plunged in suffering 
while the wicked were prosperous? To this Yudhishthira 
replied: “Thou speakest the language of atheism. O 
princess, I never act solicitous of the fruits of my actions. 
I give away, because it is my duty to give; I sacriiice, be¬ 
cause it is my duty to sacrifice ; I act virtuously, not from 
the desire of reaping the fruits of virtue, but of not trans¬ 
gressing the ordinances of the Vedas, and beholding also 
tlie conduct of the good and the wise. My heai*t, 0 Drau- 
padi, is naturally attracted towards virtue. The man who 
wishes to reap the fruits of virtue is a trader in virtue. His 
nature is mean, and he should never be counted among the 
virtuous.” We think we have said enough to show how 
utterly baseless are the charges levelled against the Vedanta 
and its ethics by Dr. Cimitr and hope they will never be 
repeated by lesser men wliose interest it is to misrepresent 
the ideals of life and thonglit which afford consolation to 
millions of human beings in their passage through the valley 
of shadow of death. 



TfTR ESOTEEIC MEANING OF THE BAMATANA. 


AS GIVEX BT GOYIXDAAAJA. 

BY SIYA. 

Tlie Vedas consist of four parts, vt<r., l^dltees, Mmithms^ 
Arthavada* and Samgntfas. By Vidhees is meant such of tUo 
Vedic sentences as containing commands to do or omit to do, 
such as *tfae li^a should be stndu'd from a ffuru^ and ‘A Brahman 
should not be killed/ Manihras are Torses which describe tho 
process as to how the commands should be carried, such as a 
particular offering should be given in honor of a particidur deity 
by a particular Blthvic in a particular posture or in a particular 
tone or with a 'particular substance like ghee or curds or milk or 
so forth. Arthavadat are a sentence or a number of sentences 
which sing the praises of or cry down a performer of sacrifice or 
sacrifice itself or its parts, such as the deity or substance or so 
forth. Sawffayai are techincal terms given to the sacrif ees and 
those incident to them such as Udhliid^ Yoopa^ IJotlia &q. Jaimini 
and his followers, technically called tho (Pmva) Minmmsnkas, 
hold that the Vxddms are to be understood literally and that tho 
other parts of the Vedas are mera accessories to them and as such 
have no meaning independent of the Vidhees and have therefore 
to be understood figuratively and are devoia of literal interpreta¬ 
tion. 

From Upavarshma and Sahara Swami down to Khandadeva 
several commentaries have been written on the mighty work of 
the Purua Mimantsalca of Jaimini, which deal with this question ; 
and Apadeva and others have written independent works main¬ 
taining the same view. 

But Badarayana and his followers who are known as tlie 
VedantiMt are of opinion that there is a considerable portion 
of the end of the Veda called the Vedanta or Ujuinishad which 
attempts to define and describe God but does not form an adjunct 
to'thc portion of the Veda which is confined strictly to 
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tlio first part of tlic V<;cla which deals with sacrifh'ew. This 
ftohool also holds that thn Arthro'adas are of thitso kind-i, (Jaaa- 
rf/invada^ ylnnvndiirlJiai (tiiu ami Bhoothai'tliavadn^ that Iho 
first is against sensuous [v-rception and infeivftcc, the second but 
endorses the truths observed by the said perception and inference, 
and that the tliird refers to those whieli are neither cognised nor 
contradicted by the above two channels of Knowledge. 

The following three may serve as examples for the thr‘*e 
olasHcs of Ai'tliavnihis respectively;—“Ho wets the cloth by fire.” 
(This is against the evidence of our senses), “Fire medicine for 
snow(Tliis tallies with our experience due to senses and logic); 
“Tndrn has a weapon cal'ed Vnjra in his hand” (Tiiis is neither 
perceived nor contradicted by our senses or inference; it is not 
ini possible for an entity like Jndra to hold a Vttjra in bis hand). 
The Vedaiitins differ from the Mimamsakas ii> believing that 
tliougli the Jihuotljurtliavadas describe ludra and otlier Devatas as 
adjuncts to the Sucritice prescribed by the FidAgc's,they do not for 
that reason lose tbedr inhe.ent right to reveal to the world things 
wliieh are beyond the ken of sensuous perception and reasoning, 
provi/led tlu'y do not conflict with tlio meaning conveyed by 
the Vidhec, The same ruh* applies, according to the VedantiiiiS to 
JStanlhyus ViwX lihihnma. Ithihasas are the Siniithis, th<3 Fiiranas, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. Ithihasas are built on 
some portions of tlie Veila such as Mantbras and Artliavadas. 

If this is eli‘arly understood much of the impressions of the 
AVestern Sanskrit Scholars about the absence of esoteric truths 
ijubedJed in the oxoleiie \’eda will vanish. This is why gi*‘*J»t 
stress is laiil on the teaelijng of the A’eda by a Guru to a Sishya. 
This Irulli m laid down in some of our old works. The science of 
SamUhya which attempts to convey truths in veiled language also 
favors this view. 

Kow an ntt/mipt will lu* made to exemplify this with reference 
to tlie Ramayana which is the story of Rama's invasion of Ravana's 
Lanka. This story occurs in a work eulled tlie Xi'ainnyana of A^al- 
iiiiki as well as in the A'aiia Parva of the IVraliabharata of Vyasa. 
The former is very largely read throughout the length and breadth 
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of India as Its translatioas are found in all tho'dialeott of tba 
country. The original work in Sanskrit has several commentaries 
and without contradiction Govindaraja's exhaustive commentary 
may be pronounced the best. It is oatiiraliy most popular with 
the Visisbtadvaitins as the commentator is a follower of Bama* 
nujacharya. The jEtamayana.is nothing but an amplifleatioo of a 
string of vmrses in the fag end of the Big Veda. The literal 
meaning is not bard to grasp as the style of Valmiki is flowing 
and melKfluous. 1 slmll not therefore stop in describing the 
historic flgbt l^ith Havana and the rescue of Sita by Kama. 
This story bas^ according to Go\ indraju, an esoteric meaning 
which I propose to write for the benefit of those who have no 
access to the original. 

Sita is discovered in the furrow of a holy field and Is 
therefore not born like the ordiaary run of humanity. She has 
not had the impure company of flesh for at least 9 or 10 months 
m a human womb. Therefore Sita represents Jtva or indivi¬ 
dual soul. The word Sita is a feminine gender in Sanskrit and 
it therefore implies dependence on God for ever, even after salva- 
tion gs the Visishtadvaitins bolt!. This Jiva is all right and 
w'orkiog her way to salvation by keeping constant company with 
Baina, the Itt/antf until she is tempted by the mirage of sensual 
pleasures typified in tbo golden deer, M&reecha. This falling 
into temptation is good fox the soul, for unless she proves her 
strength to overcome temptation she cannot pretend to enjoy the 
life that knows no skep. Soon after tho Vttshayika ehinia or 
temptation of tho senses, Ahankara or the intense feeling of 
ego or 1 overpowers the soul in the person of tlie demon 
Bavana and makes her bis slave. She exerts in vmn to get rid of 
the cltttebes of Ahatukara by Karmor-Yuga typified in the strug¬ 
gle of JTatayu, the ancient king of kites. She is dragged by 
Ahaakara and in the tussle lets down some of her good deads 
which are Sita’s jewels, before dwelling in the body known as 
Lanka, the isle of Bavana. Havana keeps the Jiva in the midst 
of Bakshosa women whe represent the baser pasriona such os 
fsadd, rndthtarya^ dc., the legitimate daughters of JQmJuira. 

8 
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God Biiina in his search to tind if the individual soul has perforiii< 
«d good deeds to wipe oil her sins and to befit her to receive 
spiritual training, sees the jewels of iSita with Bugriva and 
feels satisfied that the Jiva has done meritorious acts which 
according to the scriptures generate in her an undying desire to 
duvelope spiritual wisdom. He then sees in llanuman all the 
qualities of a Guru and sends him who is well posted with the 
necessary instructions, llanuman exhibits bis great aptitude for 
the high honor of a spiritual Guru confered on him, in his classi¬ 
cal speeches to Kama and Lakshmana, in his unilfnehing fidelity 
to bis God Kama, in his glory to be known as Kama’s D&sa, in 
his sincerity of pur{)ose, and in reaching the object of his search 
through the thick mass of palpable darkness of the human race 
after a great deal of trouble and anxiety. He at last reaches the 
goal, removes the veil of darkness and despair that is hanging 
over the Jiva and brings words of solace and comfort to her by 
narrating to her the bc-a!l and end-all of human existence with 
the tna media to attain it, and then he initiates her into the 
Aahtdk^ari for which the Kama Mudrika (Kama’s finger ring) 
stands, and then the Jiva feels a hope of success from the 
turmoils of worldly existence. After the Sravatia the devoted 
Sisk^a makes Manana and Nididht/dea and comes unscathed out 
of the fire of birth and death after the holocOst of the AJiankara 
and his offspring Havana and his huge form and stays 
once more as the meek inseparable servant of God Kama. 

The above interpretation shows that our grand old books 
like Baniayana and Mahabharata are capable of more than one 
meaning, So did Madhavacharya hold with respect to the Maha- 
bbarattt. Vyasa himself says in tiie beginning that he has written 
the works with the sole object of preaching the invaluable lessons 
of Duty to the world whith is the cream essence of the Vedir 
teaching for the benefit of w’omen, Sudras, and hybrid castes 
which cannot reach the Vcdic instruction directly. 


Xaravana, 1 
12-1190. I 


Siva. 
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UAn&A.I. 

To 

The Editor, “ Brahmavadin." 

Dear Sir, 

“Therefore I say,your lecturer must not be an ordinary man. 
He must bo a person armed with credentials—clothed with 
authority form the Most High. He must be one who has recei¬ 
ved bis commission from Him.^' (Vide Erahmavadin, Vol. Ill, 
Page 200.) 

The importance of this’warning to religious teachers cannot 
bo too much|enipha8iscd. Every sincere Hindu is more or lees 
conscious of this. Before be goes to tako the position of tho 
spiritual teacher to bis disciple, ho at first looks within himself, 
if he has'got the authority to do so. Before bo presents any 
religious truth to an enquirer, he thinks within himself, if that 
'truth is a second-hand information culled from the dead leaves 
of some old scripture, or, it is the life-giving echo of bis own 
self-realization. He must see God, before he can have tho right 
to preach His name. This is the reason why the Hindus have 
always been found to be wanting in tho proselytising tendency 
of other religious. They regard religion too sacred and delicate 
a subject to bo handled by any and every impure and rough hand. 
Has it not been said, “ Pariyanti mudha andhenaiva niyamdmd 
yathdndh^ ’T* 

True, the Avidydydmantare varttamdnaf of other religions, 
with their vigorous propagandisni, seefh sometimes to succeed in 
making their gway to the Holiest of Holies of the sanctuary of 


* “ Tho ignorant fall like the blind led by the blind.'* 
t “ Those walking in darkness themselves.-' 
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our Mother of religions, and threatening the safety of Her Ohild> 
ren. But that is only for a while, when is heard, in unftiistaken 
accents, the promise of the Lord in the Gita, ** Whenever there 
is a subsidence of spirituality and ascendency of materialism, I 
produce myself/' Once more Her throne has been threatened 
and once more the promise has been fulfilled. 

When, under the garb of spirituality rank materialsm frcmv 
the West began to deluge the land and carry in its fiood every¬ 
thing that was best and most beautiful, a voice w'as heard from 
the temple of Dakshineshwar, proclaiming the stiiumph of the 
*** religion-eternal,” not only in the land of ite birth, nay, in no 
distant future, far across the seas. One of the worthiest sons of 
Sri Bamkiishna Dev carried the message of the Vedanta to the 
far West and boldly gave it to the AmeriCkn'and the'Bn|;Ush 
people. 

Happier days have begun to dawn upoh'India*. Her spiri¬ 
tual atmosphere is at present surcharged with the divine inspira¬ 
tion of the great sage of Daksbmeshwa**. CommiSsion^froln the 
Most High is, indeed, necesskiy in the teachings of matters 
spiritual. But such commission has not now to be worked oiit 
from within. It is already there. Every cubit of InlHafs soit is 
vibrating with it. And though the inspiration of Sri Katuakrishha 

1^ expressed itself with its tremendous rush through cmo 
ot bis direct disciples, every one can expect to be more of lets' a 
conduit for its flow, if he has tbe^wBl to be so, for is ib nob that 
every soul is God in essence? 

The Hindus are alive to thte awakening and, whhn Sws»|i 
Vivekananda colled *« hils countrymen, his friends, hit chfldf<eii, 
to forget all about theib name, about their fatae,' thefr wivns, 
thmr childeren, their property, even their own bodies', ta woMhfp 
the their Moth'er ii^nd, their own race, everywhere his 
hands, everywhere his feet, everywhere his mts, to carry lel^on 
to every Indian home, and make the bridge of human ehafhs 
over which millioas will cross this ocean of life,” you, Mr. Editor, 
were the 6rst and foremost link in the chain, which has been 
thrown across the ocean and, over which, before long, will be 
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Men a etoted oC oM daHomiiiaitiditt* andi ratigioiiBy holding atett 
the banner of^Vedatittfir<d **HanBOA]r and Rsape, and mit Dk- 
amiaibn/' dfBa{>pearfn^ in iterinfiititer length* far beyond the line 
where the eea and ttie heaircnm nreet^ 

Then came Swmni Bamlcrkbiiaiianda from Calcutta. IT^ 
had'aeen^Sri Uainhrbima'IMv, had'IiVed'witti him.ihad'served him 
like a antl^aenffngMa'fhtileraHdlbad-bfwinnitfated hyt him into 
the eternal trutba of the Upaniahadic religion. Madras received 
hiih With open'orma. 7Bia*wat'm> Mnnsti 1897. A house \»a5 
rented tot fainif in-whlch'he stayed^for abont^a year, after whidi 
he xvmoved tb Caetle Kemaa, the pcsemisee of Mr. S. Bdigiri 
ifyengar, Atterney^aC-Law of the Madrw High Cuurti The 
OafMe ia eituttted on the fttkaeue heath of Madras and coininands 
an iiftpoeiiig view'of thW'set. Mr; Bdigiii is a' friend of dwatai 
YirektMaitda aHdrifoiie ainevigtlie miniy in Madras, who talqe 
eAtHtitiiiMic intereairin thw sUMeM^ of the dwami's oause. He 
ledlf, fi^e of cliitge, m robm id hiirCande, adiere'tha Swami staye 
for the present. 

(SWis Love. YbrlbnKte are those blessed souls, to whom 
was the S|feQid|‘ privilege^ giveW of sitAing'at the feet of Bhngavan 
SH llaimakrfsbM B it dud having'a femk intatihe*inmost workiiigs 
of hiaiffving BisktL Hi'Wat'a ttvfagfbuntiMi^ from which would 
flow eternal fifW, fiocity fbrthe'saSbtr oVt the ainner. That heaift 
ia no more! Dear'lUl.* Edhotfi we were unworthy of its touch.! 
Is it ? JKo. He ha't hdt bis worthy sons) of wbeia the Iwart 
of every one is an ectui of the Ifhtlier'm * Let ns go to them sad 
sM, through' the seilKi whai the Fathes woe! *He that hath seen 
the sett hath seen the Faiber,*^ 

Bwaart lUttftvMliiaiiaA^ with hk/leve and nativingizeiaiftor 
wmrl, siMd Suereedled in openittg sevesat chnses in.difleront- pasts 
of the town and its suburbs. There aigi. altogether elavew classes, 
of which sia are fbr the Gita, two for theUpanishads, one for the 
Tedanta Shttn^ one tor the Baokhya and one for Srimat Bhaga- 
vata. 0f the nx Gita classes, two are evening classes^ one held 
dn the Castle itself on monday and another ”at Saidapat on 
Saturday, one is an afternoon class held at Triplicane, Mylapore 
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and PurMewakkani respectively on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Supdajr. ‘'The Upanishad classes are one. at* ‘Mylapore *and the 
ot^er in the Castle, held respedtiVely on Thursday inbriiing and 
Wednesday evening. Thu Vedanta Sutroa, the Sknkhya and 
Srimat Bhagavata are taiiglit to three evening classes, one in 
the castle on Thursday, another in the Young Men's Hindu 
Association, Bhicktuwn on Tuesday and the third at Chintadripet 
on Sunday. 

The Bwami kindly took ni*6 to all his classes. The time 
appointed for each class is generally one hour ant^a half, though, 
if the subject turns out an unusually interesting one, it may 
prolong to two hours, or more. Among his students are the 
young, the old, as well as, the middle aged. One wonders at the 
amount of work done by the Swami in so short a time and cah< 
not help admiring his patience and perseverance in gradually 
clearing the ground of thu exuberance of weeds that obstructed 
the free growth of Hinduism propar. The attendence of every 
class numbers from twenty to fifty and consists of Brahmins 
as well of non-Brahinins. They Ibten with deep interest to 
what the Su ami has to say of Karnm Yoga, Onana Yoga, Bbakti 
Yoga and Baja Yoga, and often Oxpresb their strong desire 
to fashion their life after the ideal of our ancient Bisbis. Let 
that ideal be always pi^sented to the young and the aged, to the 
pariah and the priest,—'the ideal of Bisbihood, and let the 
Buture India come out of it,' 

Yes, *‘the Ancient Mother has been awakened once more,sitt¬ 
ing on her throne, rejuvenated, morj glorious than ever. Proclaim 
her to all the world with the voice of peace and benediction." 

The Lord can raise his workers from the dust by hundreds and 
thousands,**—let every one ot-na believe in .the truth of this 
challenge and verify it in our life. 

With love, 

Triplicane, I Toura-oM^n^Vivehananfla 

Madras, j SATCBZDoiiAirjDA. 
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“'riiat whicli exists is one : 


I'jill il 


\ arionsly.” 


linfrrtl(!, I. Jill-. |.(j. 


Vol. V.] DECEMBER, 1890. [No. 2. 


SAYINGS OF SHI RAMAKHISflXA f^VI{AMAIlA^rSA. 

1 . When a wound heals up the* ->:l()ii^;h falls olf of it¬ 
self ; it bleeds however if taken offcarliei': so when the awak¬ 
ening of divine illumination couifs all (lifltinetions of easle, 
vanish but it is wrong for the ignoi‘ant to break sucli di&tiuo 
tions. 

2. Mind is like curly haii’; y<*n may draw it sti’aight 
as long as you please but no sooner you let it gx),, 
it again gets curled up. So as long as the mind is for¬ 
cibly kept straight and steady it works alright, but do slack¬ 
en your vigidance it has its own way^ 

3. So long as there is lire beneath,, the milk boils and 
bubbles, but remove the firts from beneath and it is quiet 
again ; so the heart of the neophyte boils with enthusiusin sa 
long as he goes on with his spiritual exercises. 

4. The potter makes figures with unburnt clay but he 
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can do nothing with tlie ofay that has once been burnt, so 
the heart of the man that has been burnt with tlie fire of 
desires cannot retain any higher aentiments, and ia ineii-able 
of being moulded into any other form. 

5. The steward of a certain rich man who was left in 

• 

charge of all his master s property used to say when asked, 
whose is this property ? “ Sir, this is all my property, those 

houses, gardens Ac., are mine,’’ and thus he used to walk 
about puffed up with vauit 3 ^ One day the stejward caught a 
fish in the pond of the master’s garden liouse which the mas¬ 
ter had strictly prohibited liim from doing. And us ill 
luck would have it, tlie master, came then upon the scene 
and saw what his dishonest steward was doing. Finding out 
the faithlessness of his servant, the master clrov'e him away 
at once from his premises, disgraced and dishonoured and 
stripped of all his earnings so that the pool fellow could not 
even take with him his rickety box of utensils which was his 
own private property. Such is the punishment for false 
pride. 

6 . There are some fish which liave many sets of bones, 
others have only one ; but as the eater cleans all the bones 
and eats the fish, so some men have many sins and others 
have few ; but time purifies them all. 

7. At a certain stage of the progress of the devotee, ho 
finds satisfaction in God with form and at another stage, God 
without form. * 

8 . If a white cloth is stained with a small speck th© 
blackness of the speck appears very ugly indeed; so the 
smallest fault of the hSiy becomes very painfully prominent 
by th© surrounding purity. 

9. The God with form is visible, yea, we can touch 
him and talk with him face to face, as with one’s dearest 
friend. 
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A STATEMIiNT OF ADVAITA AS GIVEN BY 

r\Mvnujaciiakya in his Ski-Bhishya. 

{Continued from page 17.) 

It may however be said that there is an indicative (or 
fi,i];iirative) sense in the use of the words * Existence/ 
/^Knowledge/ &c., since, by losing their own proper mean¬ 
ings, they express the nature of that thing which excludes 
tlie. opposite of wliiit they denote. Tliis is nothing wrong, 
because the purporLive power (of words) is stronger than 
their denotative power. It is surely agreed on all hands 
that the purpose of a grammatical equation is to be found 
solely in (its) oneness (of import.) Again, it may be said 
that all the words (in a sentence) are not commonly seen 
to be used in a ligurative sense. What of it ? Such use is» 
not seen in the case of even a single word, when, (in 
adopting the jnirely denotative sense of the words), there 
is no contradiction of the purport of the sentence. After 
it has been determined that such and such is the main 
purport of a group of words, which are used together (in a 
sentence), then, for the purpose of removing any contradic¬ 
tion (which tlie purely denotative sense of the words may 
give rise to) in relation to that (purport), (to adopt) the 
figurative interpretation in relation to two, or three, or all 
(the words), is in no way wrong, just as (it is not wrong to 
do so) in relation to any one (word). This is so admitted 
by (all) tho-e who take their stand on the sdstras. 
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Tlio^e* who inaintuin that the i^yntactical meaning of 
sentences is to be finally found inaction, acknowledge that 
all the words that iu'e found in the sente iccs of ordinary 
language posse.*s the figurative significance; bccaU'C (ac¬ 
cording to them) the mandatory and other verbal forms 
such as the /.ft are primarily used so as to signify tlu 
production of the (new un{)erceivable i)riiiciple) apnrva.X 
Tlie action signified by verbs is (onlyj figuratively made 
.known by means of (their) mandatory and i^'ther form.'!. 
AndthO'C other word':, which (being different from verb') 
denote their own meanings which are dependent upon 
action, have also their ])rimary sense undoubtedly in produc¬ 
ing the unpercci.vable principle apnrva ; and hence to declare 
tflat they are (also) significant of action hke verbs is (to 
make them) altogether figurative. Therefore, there i.s 
imthing wrong in (adopting) the ligiirati\c interpretatioji of 
even all the wajrds (in a sentence), if it is to serve the pur¬ 
pose of counteracting the contradictioJi of the purport of 
sentences. 

'riierefore the Vcdaiila is undoubtedly e.xpres.'ivc of 


* Tlirst* nro 1 lu) lWdih('(\’f{rntt - a school of /ilinicansahif who 
holil tlu? posit,um iliat'wonls hii\o a meaning only in so for as 
thiiv expiv.'^s actions or are a^.soL'iated «itli actions in one ^Yay or 
nnothor, 

t /jin is’the verba Inform of the potential mood, and it is also 
iHinl in the sonse of tht? imperative mood. 

+ This n/nirva i.s otherwise c.iHed adrlshta by the followers of 
tTaiinini. It is said to be.» new and invisible soinetliing, repro- 
Nenting either nn impereejitible afterstate of a work performed in 
obedience to a fommaiulm.mt, or the state iin'iiediately antece¬ 
dent to the jiroduetion of the re.sult of that work. In either 
ease, this now principle is of itself held to bo eiiuugli to produce 
the good or the bad results oi works. 
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all these conclusions,unci is, in ('onsctiucnce, iinqiiestioiuibly, 
iiuthoritutive. 

^loreover, it hu'ibjen stutc.l (above) that, in the event 
of there being a conflict (of tlie s.islras) with perception 
^c.,the i.iilras are more powerful. It is only wlien there is 
any (sa:h) conllict, that the higher authoritativenei^s (of the 
has to be asserted. Bat there is no (such) conflict 
noticeable at all, because perception (also) apprehends the 
Brahm in vvh%is devoid of attributes and is pure existence. 
It may be ashed, hovV it can be said that perception appre- 
hen Is i)ure existence, seeing that it has for its objects a 
• variety of things, as when (it i* perceived) that a jar exists, 
that a cloth Cvists, and so on. If (in ]vjrocptionJ there be 
no apprehension of distinctioiisi, t]ic:i all :vptioiis will 
relate to only one object, a’ld will, a-vonlingly, bti tlie 
caii'e of only one realisation, in the c-iseofthe knowldge 
whicli roMilt from a coiitimions >tream (of siinilu! 
j^ercepLioii'^). ( This is no donht,) true ; and it shall be 
examined here accordindv. How are existence and itsdifler- 
entiation made out when it is realised tliat a jar exists'’ Both 
tiiesj rcalisalio.is cinnot indeed have pcivcpiioii for their 
bas’s ; because they re'Ult I'ro n Itaowic.lye ‘oorn at dilferent 
times, and because aNo perceptual Iv.iowlcd :e lasts unl;- 
for a moment. Therefore, it has to be asccrtaiiied \vl:< t!: r 
that which forms the object of })ercepLion i.-s tine (cs^e-'iii.;!; 
nature of things or (their apparent) differentiation. Since 
the apprehension of difierentiation very naturally pre-sup- 
])Ose-4 the apprehendoii of the. essential nature of things, and 
also (pre-suppo.ses) the remcmbranc* of the correlatives of 
that (di Jerentiation), for thi.s very reu'^on it has necessarily 
to be admitted that sense-perception has the es.-ential na¬ 
ture of things for its oljjcct ; and so, diflereiitiation is not 
apprehended by means of seiir-e-perccption. Therefore, 
the realisation of di.'tinclions i-allogcther based upon error. 
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Again, that something which is known as differentia¬ 
tion is not capable of being defined by those who know 
the science of logic. Indeed, differentiation does not cons¬ 
titute tlie essential nature of things. Otheiwise, when 
the essential nature of a thing is perceived, then, in the 
same way in which there results the realisation of that 
essential nature, there will have to result (also) the realisa¬ 
tion of the distinctions differentiating it from all other 
things. The realisation that one thing is different (from 
another) desiderates the remembrance of correlatives ; 
therefore, it should not be urged that, even when the 
essential nature of things is apprehended, there happens to , 
be no realisation of distinctions, for want of the rememb¬ 
rance,at that very tiine,ol the correlatives of that (differenti¬ 
ation) ; for, surely, it is not allowable, on the part of him 
who holds tliat dillereiitiation is not at all distinct from the 


4 


essential nature of things, to posit that (before realising 
differentiation) it is necessary to know the connected cor- 
rel.iti\es ; bet'aiise, (according to him) the essential nature 
of things and it-* differentiation have both the the charac¬ 
ter of not being different from that essential nature. And 
il there is no need to know any correlatives in the case ot 
the reali>ation t>f tlic esseniial nature of things, so also 


nui'-t it be in the case of the realisation of differentiation. 


And the statement that a jar is different (from other 
things), must then l/e, like the statement that the hand is 
the hand, an identical proposition (affirming the iidmitted 
idemity between the jar audits differentiation from other 
things). 

Nor is (differentiation) a qualifying attribute. If it 
have the character of a (pialifying attribute, then it has 
necessaiily to be accepted that it {viz,, this qualifying 
attribute) is distinct from that essential nature of things 
(which is qualified by it). Otherwise, it (viz, differentia- 
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tion) will certainly be the same as the essential nature of 
things. If it be granted that there is a distinction (between 
the essential nature of things and its diflbrentiating attri¬ 
butes), then in regard to this dilferentiation (which has 
been hypothetically taken to be a qualifying attribute), its 
own character as a differentiation forms its (tualifying attri¬ 
bute, and in regard to this also, (it being again dilTerent 
from the essential nature of things, its own character as a 
dilferentiatign forms its qualifying atlribiitc, and so on); 
thus (arises) a regressus in injinilum, Moreover, (if it be 
held that differentiation i« a qualifying atLributc), then, 
there will also be the logical fallacy of reciprocal depen¬ 
dence \ for, there will then result the apprcliension of 


(individual) differentiation when there is the apprelionsion 
of things as characterised by (tlicir) generic and otlier 
(xiich) qualities, and there will (similarly) arise the apiire- 
hension of things as characterised by (their) generic and 
other (such) qualities when there Js (merely) the appre¬ 


hension of (individual) differentiation. 


Therefore, difi'eren- 


tiation being difficult of delinition, preception brings to 
light pure existence alone. 


Again, from the instances such as a jar exists, a riotli 
exists, ajar is experienced, and a cloth is experienced,' it 
is seen that all external objects are invariably apprehended 
as compounded of existence and experience. Now, in all 
cognitions, existence alone is seen to persist always, and 
so it alone is the reality ; and the dil'fcrentiatiiig attributes 
(which are specific of jars, cloths, &c.,) are all unreal, on 
account of their having to be (one after another) excluded, 
as, for example, the (falsely perceived) serpent in a (real) 
rope (is excluded). That is to say, the rope is the (real) 


entity and foims the persistent basis (of all the false per¬ 
ceptions); and the falsely perceived) snake, crack in the 
earth, stream'of water, &c., are all unreal, in as much as 
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they are all liable to be excluded one after another. 

To this it may be objected thus In the case of the 
(falsely perceiv'ed) snake, &c., in a (real) rope, the snake, 
&c., are of an unreal nature, because i^the perception in 
regard to them) is stultified by knowing the actual reality 
of their basis, sucli as the rope, &c., through making out 
that it (viz. the thing perceived) is a rope but no snake ; 
but not because those (perceptions) are one after another 
excluded. And the reality of the rope, &c., is not due to 
their pcivistence all along, but is due to their remaining 
unstultified (even by the knowledge of what forms their 
basic reality). But, in tlic present instance, how can their 
be unreality in regard to jars, &c., the perceptions whereof 
are not (so) stuUitied ? 

This objecLio[i is thus answered : -the logical exclu¬ 
sion--well, it has to be ascertained of what* nature that 
(exclusion) is. Is it, (Tor example, of the nature of) the 
Hun-cxi->Lc:uv of doth, .S:c., in the cognition that ajar ex¬ 
ists ? If so, it nui.-'L be concluded that the stultification of 
(the cognition of) ( loi’i, tvc., result fmm this (cognition) 
tliat ajar exi. 4 ';. 14 once logical excliidon is such a nega¬ 

tion of (The cis.i^nition ol'j objects as is based upon (such a) 
stultification. And this Lind of (exclusion) establishes the 
unreality of those objects which are (so) e.xcluded. Pure 
existence alone, being unsUilLiiicd, persists all along, like 
the rope (for example^ in the falsely perceived instances of 
the snake, the crack in the earth, <&c., referrtxl to above). 
Therefore, all that is other thair pure existence is unreal. 
And the syllogistic s^tatement (here) is as follows:— 
Existence is real, because it continues to persist all along, 
like the rope, &c., in the instance of the rope-serpent, &c., 
(above referred to). Jars, &c., are unreal, because they 
are (all one after another) excluded, like the (falsely per¬ 
ceived) snake, &c., that have for their basis the (real) rope> 
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&c. Such being the case, it is only experience, which con¬ 
tinues to persist all along,’ that constitutes reality, and it 
(viz. experience) is existence itself. 

It may, however, be said again that pure existence, 
being the object of experience, is different from it. It is not 
so, because (all »uch) differentiation has already been set 
aside, as not forming the content of perception, and as 
being didicult of definition. And for this same reason, the 
idea that exiitence forms the object of experience can not 
be in agreement with any authoritative position in logic. 
Therefore existence is the same as experience. And this 
(experience) is self-evident, (simply) because it has the 
nature of an experience. If it have any other proof (than 
itself), then, there will be room to characterise it as no 
experience, in the same way in which jars and such other 
things (are not experience). Further, it is not possible to 
posit the necessity of one experience for (making out) 
another experience, because it (viz. experience) is capable 
of becoming evident merely by its own existence. Indeed, 


experience, while it exists, is not found to be incapable of 
becoming evident like jars, See., (which are incapable of 
becoming evident simply because they exist). Otherwise, 
(/. if experience be found to be incapable of becoming 
evident simply through its existence), it will have to be ac¬ 
knowledged that it has its kiiowability dependent upon 
something other than itself. 

Then perhaps you hold as follows :—Even in the case 
of an experience that has (actually) come into existence, it 
is merely the object (of that experience) that is brought to 
light, as (for instance) when a jar is experienced ; because 
no one, who knows that a certain particular thing is a jar, 
also experiences at that very same time experience-in-itsell* 


which forms 


no object (of experience) 


and is not of the 


nature of \diaL ma\- be (externally) pointed to by the word 


2 
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* this\ Therefore, in the sa ne way iii wliich contact w’ith 
the eye and other similar senses in the cause of the produc¬ 
tion of the knowability of jars and otlier external objects, 
an (external) entity alone forms the cau-e ot the produc¬ 
tion of that same knowability in relation to experience. 
Immediately afterwards, (tliat is, after perceiving an object) 
experience is inferred trom the logical basis of distinct 
knowability which is momentarily associated with that 
object. If that be so, it may be said that e cpeijence, whicli 
is intelligence, ac juires the nature of non-intelligence. What, 
then, is the nature of this intelligence known to be ? 
■Surely, it cannot be the invariable association of know- 
nbility wntli its own existence, because (such knowability) 
is found to exist (also) in association with pleasures, &c. 
Indeed, pleasures, &c., while tliey exist, arc never unfelt. 
Therefore, expericnce-in-itself is not experienced by it¬ 
self, on account of the impossibility of such a thing 
'(taking place), in the same way in which (it is impossible) 
for the finger-tip, which Iccls all other things by touch, to 
perceive itself by touching itself. 

(To all this, it is thus replied) : -That knowability 
which, like colour, <S:c., forms a property of objects, and is 
other than experience, is not (at all) known to exist; 
moreover, it is not proper to a<sume (the existence of a 
property called knorvahilitv, w’hen it is possible to realise 
all tilings by means of that experience alone wdiicli is ad¬ 
mitted by^ both (sides); for these reasons all this (above 
contention) is simply the foolish displai' of the intelligence 
of him who has not hini'clf understood the peculiar nature 
of experience. Consc']uently, experience is not made out by 
means of inference, and is not abo made evident by any 
■other means of knowledge. But, on the contrary, experi. 
once, which proves all things, proves itself, and the syllo¬ 
gistic statement here is as follows: Experience is that in 
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rc'ipect of which its own characteristic property and the 
realisation thereof are (both) independent of any thing else; 
because it (viz. experience) forms, through its association 
(with another thingj, the means of having that property 
and that realisation in connection with that other thing; 
whatever is, by its own association (with another thing), 
the means of giving rise to a characterising property and 
its realisation in that other thing,—that is seen to be inde¬ 
pendent of j^ll other things in the matter of that (property) 
and that (realisation) in reference to itself. For insUince, 
there is the case of colour, &c., in relation to visibility, 
<ftc. Colour, &c., while producing by means of their own 
association, visibility, (See., in the earth and such other 
things, are not themselves dependent upon the association 
of colour, &c., for the production of visibility, &c., in 
relation to themselves. Therefore, experience is itself the 
cause of its own knowability as well as of the realisation 
tliat it is knowable. 

This same experience which is self-luminous is also 
eternal, because antecedent •non-existence and other 

• Non-t'xist<*iiee (ov ahhava) is of four kinds viz. prnffnhha- 
vrt, pradhwammhhava^ antfont/afdtaaa and ati/antaUiara. J^ra~ 
gahkava or antucud(;nt non-rxistt^ncu exists antecedently to 
the production of an efft^ct such ns a pit ; that i'l.. the 
pot is non-existent buforo it is produced. Thus, this non-ox- 
istenco is incapable of having a beginning but capable of hav¬ 
ing an end. Pradhwamsnhhmva is the non-existent oonsequont 
on the destruction of a thing sucit as a pot; that is« the pot 
is non-existent after it is destroyetl. So this particlui^r non¬ 
existence is capable of having an origin but is incapable of having 
an end. For example, when a pot or any other such thing is 
destroyed, this particular non-existenee comes into being and 
thereafter persists for ever. Amjonyahhava or mutual non-exis¬ 
tence means that in any one thing there is the non-existence of 
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non-existences are absent (in relation to it.) And such 
absence (of non-existence) certainly results from the self- 
evident nature (of experience.) Indeed, it is not possible 
to make out the ‘antecedent non-existence’ of self-evident 
experience, either by itself, or by other means. Mxperi- 
ence—if it have to cause the knowledge of its own ‘non¬ 
existence—'does not, as a matter of fact, cause such know¬ 
ledge, while it is itself existent. While it is existent, simply 
because there will (otherwise) be contradictien, its ‘ non- 
existence' cannot exist. And so, how can it cause the 
knowledge of its own ‘non-existence’? Similarly, even 
when not existent, it (viz. expet:ence) does not cause the 
knowledge (of its ‘ non-existence’). How can experience, 
being itself non-existent, become the means of proving its 
own ‘ non-existence ’? Nor is it possible to know it (viz. 
‘non-existence’) by other means, because experience is not 
the object of anything other than itself. The means of 
proof, that can prove the ‘antecedent non-existence’ of 
this (viz. experience), has to prove such ‘ non-cxistence ’ 
after making out objectively what experience really is. It 
ii not possible to know its ‘non-existence’ by other means, 
because it is self-evident, and is not therefore capable of 
being perceived definitely as an external object, so as to 
say *This ii is,‘ Hence, it cannot be said that experience 
is originated, as there is the absence of ‘ antecedent non- 
existence' in relation to it. Therefor, it has also none of 
those other modifications* of the produced thing, which 

t 

anotl^er, as when it is saidfthat a pot is not a cloth. This coin¬ 
cides with what is generally known as ‘difference.’ Atifantahava 
or absolute non-existence is that kind of non-existence which 
negates the existence of a thing at all times. For instance the 
boms of a hare are non-existent at all times. 

* These modifications are stated to be six in number and are 
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are invariably associated witli originatioa. Tlii-* unorigi- 
nated experience does not admit of any manifoldness (or 
variation) within itself, because in relation to it, there is 
the realisation of what is contradictory to the predica¬ 
tion (of such manifoldness i, e, the rclisation of non- 
originaion). Indeed, that which is not originated has 
never been seen to be manifold (or varied in cliaracter). 
Moreover, distinction and such other things, are(themselves) 
capable of being experienced (i. e. of becoming the objects 
of experience), and cannot, therefore, be the qualify¬ 
ing attributes of experience, in the same way in which 
colour and such other things are not (such attributes). There¬ 
fore, as experience is of the nature of experience alone, 
nothing else that is capable of being experienced can be its 
qualifying attribute. For whatever reason consciousness 
is devoid of all distinctions, for that same reason,' it has 
not, for its basis, a knowing subject called the atman (or 
the self), which is different from its own e-sential nature 
(as consciousness). Therefore, and also because it has an 
intelligent nature, that very thing (viz* consciousness), 
which possesses the character of being self-luminous, itself 
constitutes the dlman (or the self). Non-intelligence also, 
wdiich is invariabl)' concomitant with what is not the self, 
and is logically excluded from consciousness, indeed, nega¬ 
tives (the view) that consciousness (itself) does not consti¬ 
tute the dtman. 

It may, however, be said that the (self s) character of 
being the knower is established by the cognition *I know. 
It is not so ; it results from illusion, in the same way in 

given as iollows;—“-S/meZ Bhavavxlcara hhavanilti Varthynyrimh 
jayate ntii vij>arinamaie varddhaU apakthiyaie vinaiyatiti." Sir. 1. 
1. 3 They are: Origination, existence, modification, increase, ae- 
crease and destruction. Vide also V. P. I. 2. 11. 
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wliich the characteristics of silver arc (illusorily perceived) 
in a bit of the mother-of-pearl. Because experience does not 
possess the property of being the subject of any predication, 
of whicli it is itself the object; therefore, this character of 
being the knovver is (simply) super-imposed (upon consci¬ 
ousness), in the same way in which, when one says 'I am a 
man,'the love of self, due to the feeling that a thing is one's 
own, is (superimposed) upon the altogether external lump 
(of matter) that is characterised by the generic and other 
properties of the thing called man. To be the knower is, in 
fact, to be the same as the subject of the predication of 
knowing. And it (viz. this kqower-ship) is subject to modi¬ 
fication, is non-intelligent and is seated in the knot of the 
evolved principle of egoity known as the ahankdra.* How 
can this become possible in relation to the immodifiable 
witnessing principle, the dtman which is entirely made up 
of pure intelligence ? The quality of being the subject of 
a predication and other such qualities do not fonn the attri¬ 
butes of the self, .simply because they are, like colour and 
such other things, realisable by means of direct perception. 
It is seen that there is self-experience, even when there is 

Ahankara forms the third «>f the twenty-four material 
principles that go to make up the objective world according to the 
Sankhijaa. The Puruaha or the soul is the twenty fifth principle, 
differing from all the material principles on account of its intelli¬ 
gent character. l*he notion of egoity is })ere held to be due to 
the association of this intelligent principle with matter or Prak- 
riii. Primordial Prakriii is ITeld to give rise to the JUIahat or the 
‘Great Principle* which is also known as Buddh% perhaps for the 
reason that the cognisability of the external world by the Puruaha 
is due to it. Out of this Mahat is evolved the principle known 
as Ahankara^ which is a kind of ‘mind-stuff’ responsible for our 
sense of egoity and for the production of the senses and the 
mind 
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no notion of egoity, as during dreamless sleep, swoon, &c.; 
tlrerefore, the self does not fall within the sphere of the 
notion of egoity. If the property of being the subject of a 
predication as well as the property of being the object of 
the notion of egoity be (both) admitted of the self, then, 
as in the case of the body, (which possesses both these pro¬ 
perties), it is difficult to avoid, (in relation to the self), the 
resulting attribution of iion-intelligent, externality, and 
non-self-hood, ^c. It is, indeed, well-known among those, 
who follow the well established criteria of truth, that the 
self, which the enjoycr of Su arga and other similar'fruits 
of the action of the body, is different from the body, 
which falls within the sphere of the notion of egoity, 
and is generally well known to be the subject of predi¬ 
cations. And, similarly, it has to be understood that the 
internal self, the witness, is altogether different from the 
knower, which is the thing *i\ Thus the principle of ego¬ 
ity, which, though non-intelligent reveals the self to be the 
same as the innnodifiable experience,does reveal it asconstitu 
ting its own basis.The nature of reavlers is to reveal the revea¬ 
led, as though they (i. e. the revealed things) were within 
themselves (i. e. the revealers). Indeed, a mirror, a sheet of 
water, a mass of matter, &c., (rcs|iectivcly) reveal a face, the 
orl^of the moon, and the outline of a cow, &c., as though 
these were (actually) within tliem. Tlie illusion ‘I know' is 
due to this same fact. Do not ask how' experience, which is 
self-luminous, can be revealed by the non-intelligent prin¬ 
ciple of egoity, which is itself revealed by that* (experience); 
surely, it is seen that the pal.n of tlvi hand, w'hich is revea¬ 
led by a beam of the suii's rays, itself reveals them (at the 
same time). Indeed, the ra 3 's of the sun passing through 
the holes of a window are frequejitly seen to become more 
brilliant b\' means off their contact with) the palm of the 
hand, which is (itself) ^e^■calcd by them. In the cognition 
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know/ for whatever reason, this knower, w^hich is the 
thing ‘I,' forms no real attribute of the self, which is pure 
intelligence j for the same reason, it (viz. the thing 'I') does 
not find its way into the states of dreamless sleep and final 
release. Indeed, here (in these states), by reason of the 
cessation of the super-imposition of the thing ‘1/ the self 
shines forth altogether in the form of pure and natural ex¬ 
perience. It is only in consequence of this fact that one 
who has risen from deep sleep observes sometimes—‘I did 
not know even myself.' Thus, consciousness alone, whichi 
in reality, is destitute of all di-^tinctions and alternations, 
which is destitute of attributes and is pure intelligence, 
■which is homogeneous and eternally unchangeable, mani¬ 
fests itself, through illusion, as wonderfully and variedly 
manifold in the forms of the knower, the known, and 
knowledge. Therefore (the study of) the whole of the 
Vcdiinta has to be undertaken to remove the ignorance, 
which is at the root of this (manifestation), so as to 
attain the knowledge of the oneness of the self with the 
Brahman who is, by nature, eternal, pure, self-luminous 
and free. 



TMODKUN INDIA.* 


(Oontivn^tl from ftffffc 4^.) 

Wr: have ^^tated previously that the four ea'-tes, Brnhniana 
Kuhntriyn, Vaisya and Sudra do, in suceession rule the world. 
During the rulinj' period of each (»f these castes, some acts are 
clone, whieh*eonduce to the welfare of the people, while others 
are injurious to them. 

The foundation of the priestly power rests on intellectual 
streujjth and not on the physical strength of arms. Therefore, 
with the rising of the priestly power, there is great prevalence of 
intellectual and literary culture. Every human heart is always 
anxious for communication and help from the super-sensuous 
spiiitiiul world. The entrance to that world is not possible for 
the generality of mankind ; only a few great souls, who can have 
a pei-fect control over their organs, and who are possessed with 
the greatest portion of the Saitwic essence in their system, are 
able to {derce the veil of the material world and enter into the 
spiritual, bring messages from it and shew the right path to 
others. The.se great souls are tlm priests, the primitive guides, 
leaders and movers of hutnan societies. 

The priest knous tiie gods and communicates with them* 
he is therefore worshipped us a god. Leaving behind the woidcl 
of Mdifd, he has no longer to devote his thoughts to the earning 
of his bread. The tirst and ht‘st parts of all food and drink are 
dues to the gods, and, of these gods, the visible pnjxies on earth, 
are the priestly cla*--*. Ki.ouitigly, or, unknowingly, society- 
gives the priest ubuiidant leisure, j^nd he can tluirelore afford 
to be thouglitful. lleiice the development of wisdom and learri- 

♦ Translated f«»r the Brahutavadin^" hy Swami Sachdiidananda 
fioui a Bengalee contrduitiorj of •iwairii Vivekananda to the 
“ Udhodhana^" Part. V’l. V^>1. I. 
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ing originates first witli tlitj supremacy of the priestly power. 
The priest stands between the dreadful lion —the king - on the 
one hand, and tin! terrified flock of sheep—the subje<-t people— 
on the other. The destriictivo leap of the lion is check«'d by the 
rod of spiritual power in the hands of the priest. The flame of 

the despotic will of the king, imiddeiied in the pride of his wealth 

• 

and ineOf is able to burn everything that comes in his way. It is 
only a word from the priest, «ho has got neither wealth nor 
men but takes ids Mtand on his spiritual power, that can cpiench 
the fire. With the rise of the priestly supremacy, are seen the 
first advent of civilization, the first victory of the divine nature 
over the animal, the first conquest of spirit over matter, and the 
first munifestation of the divine power, which is potentially pre¬ 
sent in this very slave of nature, this lump of flesh, to \\it, the 
human body. The priest is the first detiner of spin* from matter^ 
the first help to join this world with tlu> ne.xt, the first 
tnessengi^r from god to man and the first ehuin that joins the 
king with his subjects. The first seed of universal wtdfare and 
^ 00(1 is wutvU'ed hy his spiritual power, by his learning and 
iii'isdoni, by his entire renunciation, nay, by the flow of Ids own 
life-bhstd. It is, therefore, that, in every land, the first worship 
was offered to 1dm. Kven his memory is sacred to ws! 

Theie are e\Us as well. With the growth of life is sewn the 
eeed of death to follow*. Darkness always uccompanii's light. 
There are great evils, indeed, which, if not checked in proper 
time, li*a(l to tiie ndii i>f swiety. The play of power tlirough 
gross matter appeals t(t universal experience; every one sees, 
every one understands the mighty manifestatioii of gross material 
force ns displayed iii the: play of bg^lle-a.xes and swords, or, the 
burning properties of fire and lightning. Xo body doubts these 
things no.* can there ev.-r any question about their genuineness. 
But, W'here the repository of power and the centre of its play are 
all mental, where tlie power is confined to certain words, to cer¬ 
tain inodes of uttering ttiem,- to the mental repetition of 
certain niyste* ions s} Ilables, or to other similar pr<K*ea.se8 of the 
mind, there liglit is ndxed with shade, there the ebb and flow* uatu- 
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rally disturb the otherwise unshaken faith, and, even when things- 
are actiisilly seen, still, sometimes doubts arise avS to their real 
oceurrenee. Where distress, fear, anger, malice, 8|»irit o£ 
retaliation and the like passions of man, leaving the palpable force^ 
of arms, the gross material methods, which every one can un¬ 
derstand, substitute in their stead the mysterious mentiii pro¬ 
cesses like Stttmhha'tuif* UchcfMtana,* Vasikarann* and Mamna^* 
for their fructitieatioii, a cloud of smoky indistinctness naturally' 
envelops the mental atmosphere of those meiir who often move* 
in siicli mistiul worlds of obscure in.ystii;isin. No stiwglvt line* 
falls before such a mind; even if it falls, the mind distorts it 
into crookedlness. The end of all this is insincerity and very* 
limited narrowness of the heart. Above all, the most fatal 
extreme envy and malicious discontent fkt the superior excellence 
of another. The priest is naturrally imwilling to part wkh tlie^ 
power that has made slaves of the /Ji’ms for him, has- given liiiw 
mastery ever pliysical and mental illntwst^s ami has gained for 
him the service of ghosts, dentons and other unseen spirits; Ife* 
has di^arly bought this power by the price* of extreme renuncia¬ 
tion. Why sh(MiId hii- give to others that,. to> g(d; whiclii he had! 
to give up his wealtl), name, fame, in short all his earthly ccMm-- 
forts ? Again that fx>wer is entirely mental.. Tliereis every' 
opportunity of keeping it a ix^rfect secret! Under thesei 
circumstances^ buitkan nature becoinies whavt it inevitably; 
should be; being used to- constant seif-concealment,, it at last> 
becomes extremely svlhsli and hypocritteal,. and subject to- atten¬ 
dant poisonous consequences. In time, this very desire to eon^- 
ceal begins to react. All knowledge, all wisdom is almost lost, for; 
want of proper exercise and diffusion, whut little yet remains is4 
thought to have been obtiuned from some supernatural soiu‘ce« 
and, therefore, so far firotn making fresh efforta to attain orl— 

*S/am6kanaf Uche^atana, Vaaikavami and iUamno arei l^l-SupH- 
pression of any of the bodily faculties, (2j Causing a persons 
ruin, (3) Subduing and getting mastery over any one and (4} Kiil^ 
ing another, by means of magical incantations* 
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giiial knowledge, it is considered useless and futile to attempt to 
oven improve the spare remnants. Tims lost to former wisdom, 
the lornier indomitable spirit of self-reliance, and the greatness 
of Ins forefathers, the priest vainly struggles to preserve un¬ 
sullied, for himself, the same glory as of his forefathers, their 
respect and tiieir supremacy. Hence Ins collision with the other 
castes. 

According to the law of nature, new ami stronger life tries 
to subdue and take the place of the old and the defraying. Na¬ 
ture favours the disappeurati(‘(t of the niiiit and the survival of 
the fittest. The final result of such conflict b»*twecn the priestly 
and the other classes has been mentioned already. 

The renunciation, self-control and asceticism of the priest, 
which, during the period of his ascendency, were employed in 
earnest researches of truth, are, at the period pr*or to hi.s decline, 
busily engaged with the sole object of self-gratification and 
•xteiision of privileged superiority over otlier.s. The power, the 
posses.sion of which gave him all honour and worship, has now 
been drugged down from its highest heavenly position to the 
lowest hellish pit. The preistly power, purposeless, aimless, like 
the spider, is entangled in the web spread by himself. The chain, 
that has been framed from generation to generation, with the 
great'.'st care, to be put on others’ knees, is now thwirting his 
own movement in thonsand coils. Caught in the endless thread 
of the net of the infinite rites, ceremonies, and customs, wiiich 
he spread, on all sides, as external means for purification of the 
body and the mind, with a view to keep the society in the iron 
grasp o.f the-se innumerable bunds, the priestly power hopelessly 
entangled from head to foot, is now dead asleep in despair ! 
There is no escaping out of it. ’^I^ar the net and you are no 
longer worthy of the name of the priest. There is implanted in 
every man of naluralty stoiig desire For progress, and those, who, 
finding that the fulfillment of this desire is an impossibility, so 
lo^g as one is trammelled in the shackles of priesthood, take to 
the profession of other castes and try to earn money thereby, 
tk^ society immediately disposses of their priestly rights. It has 
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no faith in the Brahminieal clmtactur uf the so-ealled Bmhmine^ 
beivft of their aneieut hubitn and aneestral customs and clothed 
with the newly introduced fashions and usages Injin the West. 
Again, in those parts of India, where the English (iovevnment 
is introducing new modes of (‘ducation and opening new chan¬ 
nels for tlie cuniing in of wealth, numbers of limhmnmt youths 
are giving up their hereditary priestly profession and trying to 
earn their livelihood and become rich by adopting the callings of 
othi'i- castes, with the result tliat the habits and customs of the 
priestly class, hlfhded down from their distant forefathers are 
fast disappearing from the land. 

In Guzrat, each sect of the Brahmins is divided into two 
subdivisions, one being of those who still stick to the priestly 
professions, while another of those wIjo live on other pro¬ 
fessions. There, only the first subdivisions carrying on the 
priestly profession, aue called Brahmins,’' and, though the other 
subdivisions are, by lineage, descendants frt)m Bralimin fathers, 
yet the former hold no iimtrimoniai inlercommiinication with 
the latter. For example, by the natiie A'dgarn Brahmmm^' are 
meant those Bi'ahniins, who are priests, living on alms, and, by 
the name ** Nagara ” only, are meant those Brahmins, w ho have 
accepted service under the (^overiimeiit or have been currying 
on the VaielujiCit profession. But it appears that such distinc¬ 
tion will not long continue in Gii/rat. Even the sons of the 
Nagara Brahoianas'' are novv-a-days getting E/iglisii education 
and entering into government service or adopting some iiu.'r- 
cautile business. Even orthodox Pundits, undergoing ail 
pecuniary difficulties, are admitting their sons into the colleges of 
the Englisli Universities, or, making them choose the callings of 
Baidyas, Kayasthus and other n.>n-Brabiuiri castes, if tbi.s train 
of ulfairs goes on running, then it is the inoat doubtful ([ucstion 
whether the priestly class will continue longer <in Iiniia's soU. 
Those, who lay the fault of attempting to bring down the supre¬ 
macy of the priestly class at the door of any particular person, 
or, body of persons, ought to know that, in obedience lo the 
inevitable Law of Nature, the priests ai'e erecting* with their 
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own hands, their own sepulchre; and this is what ought to be,— 
every caste of high birth and privileged nobility should, with its 
own hands, raise its own funeral pyre. 

Accumulation of power is as necessary, as or rather more 
necessary is its diffusion. The accumulation of blood in the 
heart is an indispensable condition fur life,—its non-circulation 
throughout tiie body means death. Jfur the welfare of the society, 
it is absolutely necessary, at certain times, to have all knowledge 
and power concentrated in certain families or castes, to the 
exclusion of others, but that concentrated powe»is focussed, for 
the time being, only to be scattered broad-cast over the whole 
community in future. It this spreading be withheld, the des¬ 
truction of the society is near at hand. 

On the other side, the king is like the lion, in whom are 
present both the good and evil propensities of the king-like beast. 
Never, for a moment, are held in his-fierce nails from tearing into 
pieces the heart of the innocent sheep,to allay his thirst for blood, 
when occasion arises; again, the poet says, though himself dying 
with hunger, the lion never kills the weakest fox, that thr(»ws 
itself in his arms lor protection, if the subjects, for a moment, 
think of standing as impediments in the way of gratification of 
the senses of the royal lion, dUtruction is sure on them ;—if they 
humbly obey his commands, they are perfectly safe. 

Nut only so. Not to speak of ancient days, even in modern 
times, no society can be found, where the effectiveness of individ-. 
ual self-sacrifice fur the good of the many and of the one¬ 
ness t>f purpose and endeavour actuating every member of the 
society for the commOn good of the whole, has been fully real- 
iat'd. Hence the necessity of the kings, who are the creations 
of the society itself. They are4he centres where all the forces 
of the society, otherwise loosely scattered about, are made to 
converge and, from which, they start and travel through and en¬ 
liven every member of the society. As during the Brahtninical 
supremacy, at the first stage, are the awakening of the first im¬ 
pulse for search after knowledge, and, at the second, the continu¬ 
ance of that search, and careful fostering of the impulse, so. 
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during the Icshairitja supremacy, strong desire for pleasure pursiiitg 
has made its appearance, at the first stage, and, at the set'cmd, are 
inventions and development of arts for its gratification. Is it 
possible that the king can hide his glorious head within the narrow 
limits of the poor cottages of the common people ? Or can the 
general food of his subjects ever minister to bis royal appetite? 

There can be no comparison of the king's greatness with any 
one else on earth,he is divinity residing in the teiii|itc id the human 
body ; for the general man, to have even a look of iii" olijccts of 
pleasure is a greifb sin, to think of ever possessing thiMii i< quite 
out of question. The body of the king is not like the bodies of 
other people, it is too sacred to be polluted by any contamination ; 
in certain countries, it is believed never even to taste of death. 
A halo of equal sacredness shines around the queen, she must be 
kept away from the gaxe of the common look, not even the sun 
is allowed to see her. Hence the rising of magnificent palaces 
to take the place of thatched hovels. The sw'eet liarineny of 
artistic music silenced the rabble*of the disorderly villager. 
Delightful gardens, pleasant groves, beautiful galleries, exquisite 
sculptures, fine and costly apparel began to displace the natural 
beauties of rugged woods and the rough and coarse dress of the 
simple rustic. Numbers of intelligent men left the toilsome 
task of the plaiiglnnan and turned their attention to the new 
field of fine arts, where they could have the less laborious and 
easier pl^yr of their intellect. Villages lost their importance. 
Cities rose in their stead. 

For some time, the kings of India enjoyed pleasures to 
their full satisfaction. Then followed heavy world-weariness, as 
is sure to follow on extreme sense-gratification. Being satiated 
with worldly pleasures, at their old age, they retired into secluded 
forests and there began to contemplate ^n the deep problems of 
life. The results of such renunciation and deep, abstruse medi¬ 
tation were extreme fondness for the highest spiriUiiil truths 
and a strong dislike for the cumbrous rites and ceremimiais. 
These truths were embodied in the Ujtani»had$, the Gita and the 
Jaina and the Bauddha scriptures. Here also was a great conflict 
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between the priestly and the royal powers. Disappearance of 
the rites and ceremonials meant death-blow to the priest’s j)ro- 
fessioii. Thondoru, imturully, at all times and in every country, 
the |)riests try tlioir bust to preserve the ancient customs and 
usages ; while, on the other side, stand, in opposition, kings like 
Janakii, backed by kingly prowess as well us spiritual power. We 
have dwelt at’length already on this bitter antagonism between 
the tw'o parties. 

As the pri(!8t is busy about centering all knowledge and learn¬ 
ing at the common centre, to wit, himseli', so tii% king is actively 
emiUoyed in collecting all the earthly |)ow'ers and centering 
them in one centre, ins (»wn self. Of course, both are boiiuticial 
to society. At curtain times, they are both needed for the 
Cominon good of the; society, but that is only at its infant stage. 
Hut, wlum society has passed its infant stage and reached its \ outh- 
fulcondition, if attempts he made to keep it within forced, narrow 
limits, l)efitting its infancy, then it breaks the limits, by \irtue 
of its own .strength and tries to advance. Wliere il fails to ilo 
Bo, it traces hack its footsteps and, by degrees, rotiirns to its 
primitive uncivili/ed condition. 

The kings are like parents of their subjects, who are the kings' 
children. The subiectH should, in every respect, stick with unre¬ 
served obedience to tlie king and the king should rule thuiii and 
look to their w'ulfare, with impartial justice uiid bear the same 
affection towai*d.s tbeni us be would tow'ards his own cliildren. 
But what rule applies to individual homes, applies to the whole 
society as well, tor the society is only the collection of individual 
homes. ** When tlie son attains the age of sixteen, the t\lher 
ouglit to deal with him as his equal friend ',* if that is the rule, 

* Taken from one of the well-known didactic verses of the 
Btatesiimn-y\iH(£i£ Chanakffa^ which runs as:—“Let the father 
tiwt w’ith tendern<>ss tlie child till he is five, let him (the father) 
■ reprove him (the child) for the next ten years, when the son 
attains th* age of sixteen, the father ought to deal with him as 
' his equal friend." 
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does not the infant society ever attain the age of sixteen ? History 
witnesses that, iit a certain time, evrry soeiely attains its youthful 
age when, a strong conflict ensues between the ruling power and 
the cottittion people. Th« life of the society, its expansion and 
civilization depend on the result of this conflict. Religion is the 
life of India,religion is the language of this country,the symbol of 
nil its movciueitls. CliArvaka, Jaina, Buddha, Sankara, Ramanuja, 
Kabira, Nnnaka, Chaitanya, Bralima SImmaja, AryaSamaja, of all 
these and like other sects, in the front, breaks, thundering, the 
wave of religifin, while, behind, follows the filling-up of social 
wants. If all de‘;ires can be accomplished by the nwre utterances 
of some mcaningh'ss syllables, then who will exert himself and go 
through difficulties to work out their fulfilment? If this malady 
enters into tlie entire body of any social system, tlnui that society 
becomes slothful and indisposed to any exertion and is sor)n des¬ 
troyed. lienee the hitter sarcasm of the Charviikas, who believed 
only ill the reality of sense-perceptions and nothing beyond. 
Who could have saved the Indian society from thi‘ de-mlly 
hold of ritualistic ceremonialism, with its animal, ami other 
Hucrifices, but the duiim, with his chaste morals and his strongs 
stand only on philosophical truths, or, without the iiauddha 
revolution, wlio would have delivered the siiff(*ring millions of 
the lower classes from the violent tyrannies of the influential 
higher castes? When, in course of time, Buddhism declined and 
its extremely pure and chaste character gave place to equally 
worst unclean and immoral practices, when the Indian society 
trembled under the infernal dance of the various races ot barbari- 
ans, who were allowed into the Buddhistic fold as the result of its 
universally all-embracing spirit, then iSankara and Humaniiju ap¬ 
peared on the scene and tried their best to take back the. sotdety 
to its former days and re-establish its l^st status. Again, if there 
were not Kabir, Nanaka, Chaitanya, 13ruhmalSamaja,andiAr3a Kama- 
ja, then, by this time, the Mahaminadans and the Christians would 
have,undoubtedly,far out numbered the Hindus of the pre-sentdays. 

The individual's life is in the life of the whole, the indi¬ 
vidual’s happiness is with the happiness of the whole, ap^rt 

4 ‘ 
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from the whole, the individual's existence is inconccivablp,— 
tlie univci'so is built on the firm rock of this eternal truth. 
To move slowly towards the infinite whole, bearing a constant 
feeling of intense sympathy and sameness with it, being happy 
with its happiness, being distressed in its afHiction, is thd indi> 
viduars solo duty. Not only it is his duty, its transgression 
means his death, while compliance with this great truth leads 
to life immortal. This is the law of Nature; and who can throw 
dust into Her ever Avatchful eyes? None can hoodwink the 
society and deceive it for any length of time. IVrlftps, there have 
acctiiniihited, by heaps, loads of dirty refuse and mud, on the sur¬ 
face of the society ; below those heaps, at their lowest bottom, 
still it is sure to be found, that the social life is pulsating with 
the vibrations of universal love and self-denying compassion for 
all. Society is like the earth that jtatienlly bears the incessant 
moh*stations on her; but she wakes up iine day, when the energy 
of her shaking tremors casts off, in an instant, the accumulated 
dirt of self-seeking meanness, piled up during millions ot patient 
and silent years ! 

We ignore this sublime truth, we suffer thousand times for 
our folly, yt‘t, in our ahsunl foolishness, iinpidsed by tin* brute 
in IIS, w*‘ do not belive in it. We are deceived thousand times, 
yet we try to deceive. Wo are mad that wo imagine wo can 
impose on Nature. With our limited vision, we think, miiii.ster- 
ing to the self, at any‘cost i.s the be-all and end-all of life. 

Wisdom, knowledge, wealth, men, strength, prowess, what 
else Nature gathers and stores in us, are all only fur diffusion, 
when the iiiomont of^eed is at hand ; we often forget this fact, 
put the stamp of “ mine only ” upon the entrusted deposits, and 
sow the seed of our o\\ n dostrwrtion. 

The King, the centre^of all the forces of his subjects, soon 
fogets that the forces collect to him to be increased thousand¬ 
fold in their potency and thence spread over the whole commu¬ 
nity for its good. Attributing godship to himself, in his pride, 
Ke looks upon others as grovelling mankind ; any opposition to 
will, whether good, or, liowexer bad, is a great sin, on the 
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part of his subjects. Hencn oppression steps into the place of 
protei'tion. If the society is weak, it silently suffers all ill treat¬ 
ments at the hands of the Idiiii', both the king and his people, 
as the riautral consequence, fall into the worst degraded slate, 
and soon become an easy prey to powerful foreign nations. If 
the society is healthy and strong, soon follows a tierce contest 
between the King and his subjects, and, by its convulsions, are 
thrown away, to a distance, the sceptre and the crown, the 
throne and the royal paraphernalia become like past curiosities 
preserved in till; iiiuscinn galleries. 

The result of this coiiti'st is the appearance of the mighty 
KrtiWijf/rt power, whose angry glance, “with fear of change, per¬ 
plexes nionarchs,” wlioni hunibly follow the prince and the pour, 
in vain expecUtion of the golden jar, in his hands, that, like the 
Tantalus's fruit, always recedes from the grasp. 

The Brahmin said, “ Learning is the power of all powers, 1 
possess that learning, the society must follow my bidding'*; for 
some days, such was the case. The Kshatrbja said “ Hut for the 
power of my sword, with all thy power of lore, you, in no timer 
disappear. I am the superior.'*' Out flew the Haiuing sword from 
the scabbard,'—society humbly recognised it with bended head. 
Even the worshipper of learning, first of all, turned into the w'or- 
sliipper of the. king. The I'uuhtja is sa}ing. “Vuu, inadinen! 
what you call the effulgent ull-pervaciing deity, is here,in iny hand, 
the ever shining Gold, the Almighty Sovereign. See, through 
its grace, 1 am also equally all-powerful. O Brubmana ! Even 
now, X shall buy through its grace, all your wisdenn, learning 
prayers and meditation. O great king ! your sword, arms, valour 
and prowess will soon be employed, through the grace of my gold, 
in carrying out my desired ob jects. Do you seo those lofty and 
extensive mills ? These are my hi^es. See, how swarms of 
rnilliori bees, the tire incessantly gaXhering honey for those 

hires, do you know, for whom? For me,—this Me, who, in due 
course of time, am squeezing out every drop of it from behind.” 

(To 6e Continued.) 

- :o: - 
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{Conlinued from lyuje «6'.) 

CHAFl’ER II. 

ON THE NATUKE OF PRAPATTI. 

1. The mental state consisting of deteinnination which 
results in prayer, of a person who has a desire to attain but 
no means, is tho nature of Prapatti. 

2. The prayer which with great faith, regiirds, that 
(God) alone as the only means for the attainment of a desire 
incapable of being attained by any other means,*is the /Va- 
patii hnown as saranayati (seeking refuge with God). 

Jl. By the word saranayati, inraimtti is specified. There¬ 
fore seek with hhaMi (love and devotion) this Prapatti which 
is characterised as sarannyati. 

4. This which with love has been declared by Bhayavan 
Vishnu to Vishvaksena is known as Arta-prnpaUi (the prvr- 
paiti of the miserable); and it has five accessories (anyns). 

r>. ‘1 am the abode of all sins, iitterly incapable and 

hel]>le8s. Thou alone O Lord become my means ?* Such a 
eondition of the mind is called saranayati. Let this {Sara- 
iiayaii) be directed towards the Lord. 

(>. That prapanna is released from the bonds of mm- 
who considering well the bad lot that has befallen 
him and the (attr^tive) qualities of Hari and being &illy 

^SamMara^ is from SWmm, to flow continuously; the course of 
eirouit of worldly life. Hence, transmigration or succession of 
births and deaths. 
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conscious that God is the only means, seeks refugo with 
Him. 

7 "8. In the above seiitonoos the Vrai)alti of five ainjus 
(access!M'ie.s) is meiitimu'd. For (tin's Prtipntti is al-ij) smk>- 
nymoiis with Nik^kepa (self-resignation to tlie auv.-uf iiod) 
Nijdsn ‘the five-membered’ {UanchaiujaUkishiHui) Saimiftisa 
‘(self-ivs>ignutionj, Tijinja (giving up ones self to Godj, and 
Santanifaii (seeking refiig!! with God). 

9. Acco|jfling t/O tiie Lakshinitantra, by (the twu oniju.8 
(viz) the resolution to preserve conformity to his will and 
the abandoning of opposition to it—are (in away) prf'dieated 
the nature of the (other three) angas; moreover to these 
anyas the samo fruit as that of their principal (/;rayw///) (is 
attributed) and their several natures (are also ])ointed nut)* 

10. Owing to the certainty of feeling that ‘ I abide 
insi'lo all beyigs, kindness to all beings is said to he this 
* Gonforinity (ho me)’ 

11-12. By this, through a knowleilgt* of the 1 lni^ersnl 
pervasiveness of Him who is sanght after in Prapnlh ami 
the ‘ resolution to observe conformity to God giving'’ up of 
non-conformity to His will, the refraining from c’nielties and 
other injuries to all beings (is meant). 

13—14. Prom the thought that the several means (for 
the attainment of mokaha) are sure to fail and there are al.s!) 
many dangers owing to the want of cf)mpl(*tene.s.s in the 
constituent angns, the incapacity for the performance of kar¬ 
ma and other yogas^ and the non-vestment of right in some 
to the practice of them, and the decay of the qualities of 
place, and time, relinquishing pride and being low spirited 
is known as kdrpanya (wretchedness or poouiiess of spirit). 

15. By the difficulty of performance of the other means 
is indicated the renouncing of tliem and also the vestment of 
right to Prapatii in one who is devoid of (other) means. 

16—17. By reason of His ability, easy accessibility 
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etern.ll iinion with merny, and by re.i8on of the relation of 
the Lord (Im) and the dependent {Imtuvifa )—(a relation) 
which is not of to <lay (but has been existing) even from 
the beginning, the firm belief that He will protect ns who 
are conformable to him is what is known os Visvasa (faith) 
. destnictivo of all sins. 

18. Discerning with skill the capability of the object 
of refuge to protect one’s self and with the (firm) belief that 
God will protect, one should make Him the^ieans for his 
desired end. 

19. Even though He be manifestly merciful, able and 
the liOrd of all beings, yet, unsolicited He will not protect, 
therefore direct the mind to prayer. 

20. To say ‘ Lord Thou slialt be my protector ’ is w hat 
is known as choosing one’s protector. Therefore is men¬ 
tioned the ending in prayer of Prapatti. 

21. But to l*rapatii (beiongs), the quality of being the 
means to tlie grace of the object of refuge (God) and by liim 
who is to be protected by God (so realised through Pra/hUti) 
the disclaiming of proprietory right to the fruit of action 
which has its termination in the resignation to Kesava (God), 
is said to be Atnianikskepa (self-resignation to the care 
of God). 

22. It is evident that eschewing self-exertion in both 
the means (^U^niya) and the fruit (phalu) belongs to the (pro¬ 
vince of the) Loifl (Swanujayatta); (and it is) also (plain) 
that Nilfshepa has accessories. 

23. In Artapra}iaHi (the prapatti of the miserable) is 
the combined manifestation of all the above antjas. But in 
Jh'ipUt^prapuUi (the propiaiii of the proud or contented) these 
manifest themselves in succession. 

24. —25. The divison of Prapannas into Aria and 
Diripta is mentioned in Sriraod Bamayana: 

** Even an enemy, who takes refuge with another 
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whether he be an aria or a tfri}rt>r, aught to be protected by 
a self-knowing person by giving up his own life.” 

2(5. He, w’hose misery is in taking another body, is 
called a Dripta (the proud or contented). He who grieves 
even at this body which is the result of his past Karmas is 
called an Arta (tiie miserable). * 

27. PrupitHi also is therefore, mentioned as divided 
into Artu an<l Driptu. However the conviction that the 
means for the attainment of God is He alone angiit to be linn. 

28. That whit;h is known as Satlhifn-h/iahii (love ns the 
end) is declared as rraj)alii. .The words of Bhagavata con¬ 
veying this imjKirt are tas follow :— 

29. A VrapamM (one who has sought refuge) is like the 
chataka bird, prapnUtivipi (one who is to be saught after) is 
like the pigeon. These functions of the j)rot(“cted and the 
protector are indicated by the characteristics of the.se birdsf 

* Dripta* eontentnient'^Hrises ncit out of any phy«icnl hajipi- 
nesR nhieli he diN<‘ni'd.s ])iit out of realising the working of Ilia 
will in ever\thing; ho a is not di.s8HtiHed with this laidy 

because it is given by God and is ever ready to do tbe duties of 
this life, *but longs for the union with God after death. An 
Arta* inist-rv is nut out of any physical suffering which is nothing 
to him. ile feels miserable evim at a moments .se|iiiriiation fiotn 
God ; and consequently grieves at this body wdiicli keeps liiin 
away from the Divine Union. 

t The allusion here is to the chataka bird which is sup¬ 
posed to live solely on rain-drops and to the pigeon of a story in 
Sriinad liiiagavata. As tlie cJmtakaAnrA expectantly waits on the 
clouds alone for its food, a prapanna should wait on God for the 
attaiiiTnent of woktha. And Gfid is like unto the pigeon of the 
gtorv which, after kindling fire for the wanning <»f a weatlier- 
benten, worn out, luckless hunter who has lakcii slielter under 
the tree inhabited by the bird, burnt itself to appease Ins 
hunger. 
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their rtnaloffiies. 

* 30—32. Prapatti is also'explained elsewhere in general 
treatises. Whatever desire cannot be .attained through any 
other means a person desirous of them and what cannot 
be. attained by a person desirous of freedom, either with 
Saukhya (knowledge), or yoga non-attachment to work) 
or Bhakti (love), namely that supreme abode of bliss from 
M'hich there is no return—all those are attained bv him, 
great sage! solely by Nvdsa ; and by means of it alone is 
also attained the Supreme Soul {Piirushottamd)* 

33. l^hab by which is procured with case the goal held 
out by (^tlie lower sciences of) the world and the Vedas, 
w'hich is hard to reach by any other means, is to be under¬ 
stood as Prapatti.\ 


CHAPTKll III. 

OX THE RIGHT OF PRACTICE. 

The nature of one wdio is entitled to this Prapatti is 
8tate<l:— 

1. 3’o men of all castes who are unable to adopt any 
other means and have desires to fulfil there is a right to 
Prapatti by being united with the qualities of goodness 
and the like. 

2. As [prapatti) yields the fruits of all desires to all 

persons in all jilaces, it is prescribed to all persons for the 
j uifiliiient of their desires. ^ 

3 — t. 'I'he mantra wliich is declaratory of Prapatti is 
lu.ur 1 lU Xaihavali' and otlier texts. And in Padmapurana 

{+h Oj ihe several names mentioned in this chapter for 
pra/miii Praputii and iSaranagaii are allied in import; similarly 
Niksheija and NyasOj and Tyaga and ISannyaea. 
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in the discourse between * Parasara and Vasiahtha, it is 
detailed with ail its angas over and again, with the name of 
the sage {Rishi) fits seer), its metre &c., as being composed 
of t\veiit\'-five letters and of the same import tas Pranava. 

5. Therein is prescribed the right of all to it and the 
pronouncing of it only once. So also elsewhere in the 
Pdnchardtra Sdstra it is ordained by Bhagavan Vishnu. 

(>. Bveii to those that are other than the three castes 
there is. tliere&re, right to tlie mantra^ (tvaya, and it is 
valid according to the lower s(uences of the world and the 
higher Vedas (by treating as accoordiug to the subject ot 
special law mentioned therein) and on the authority of 
taking those that follow a practice (to indicate the practice). 

7. For example, frtnn the authority of the right of 
carpenters and others to conscerating the fire {agnyddhdna) 
and 8U(^ll other vedic rituals and of the wife of the sacrilicer 
to the mantra in the ceremony of looking at claritied butter 
{ajydvckahana) and others of the kind. 

tj. Or on account of the danger arising to the proper 
order of chanting, or on account of the defects of pronuncia¬ 
tion &c. the right of all others than the three castes, to dvaya^ 
may be taken as Tdntric^ or to all .'ilike Tdntric. 

1). To the ignorant (Karmayogin), the wise (jnantn) 
and the Bhaktas* there is the right to Prapatti. To the 
ignorant it is proper on account of their inability to know 
any other means. 

1U. The wise clearly,knowing the voidness of means like 
unto God (directly from Kim, ) turning away from the path of 
Yoga seek refuge with him. 

* lihakti~;,aifn : The metluid of Blmkti or Devotion and love 
to God SIS tl((‘ oT attaiiiin:,' Hiial emancipation and eteriuil 

bliss. “ A search after God beginning, continuing and ending 
in love." 
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11. Also tJie Bhakta^ always meditating on God with 
intense love and with his mind noj; directed to any other 
object, finds it not possible to depend upon any other means 
or end. 

12. That Hari shall bo the means and the end to the 
ignorant (ajfla), the wise {SarvajHd) and the Bhahtas, is 
what has been said by Saunaka in his coinnient on the jnan- 
trtty “ Jitanta ” (Victory to Thee, O Lord!): 

“ This Prapatti is the refuge of the igrforant, this alone 
is the refuge of the wise; this is of those that wish to cross 
the ocean of safnsdra^ and this of them that desire to attain 
immortality.” 

14. Also in the Lakshmitantra under Prapatti it is des¬ 
cribed that the sastras mention of him who has the qualities 
of faith &c., as having right to it. 

15. In the Pdnchardtra-Sastra Bhagavan says to the 
attentive Vishvaksena that he who takes refuge in this way 
has accomplished the object of his pursuit. 

16. “ This secret doctrine is in accordance with the 
teaching of the Vedas and the Puranas and in the Vedanta 
it is praised and declared as the most secret of esoteric doc¬ 
trines. 

17. It ought nbt to be divulged to the uninitiated and 
not at all to an unljeliever (athiest) and not to any who has no 
faith in guru {gnru-‘bhakti)t ai.d in the essential syllable 
{bija)i the collocation of lihe letters {pinda) and the words 
(/flda,) and such other elements (of his mantra).* • 

18. To him who has no initiation this ought not to be 
divulged b}^ one wlfb wdshes him well. So has, Dvirada- 
naua! the Lord of the universe told me. By me too-has 
been mentioned to you, a bhakta, what was heard before. 

* Another reading of the second part mean's *who has no res¬ 
pect for the Guru's race and bis abode.’ 



CHAPTKR. IV. 


ON THE SEJIVINH OF GURU. 

1. A great guru ought to be resorted to by one whose 
mind is afflicted by safnsdra, who is afraid of the three 
miseries of life {adhydtmika pertaining to the soul; ddhi- 
bhoutika : pertaining to the external world ; ddhidaivika : 
pertaining to God) and who has renounced the fruits either 
of this world or of the vt'orld to come. 

2. Having examined the worlds won by karma, the 
sage (yipra) with a desponding mind knowing that there will 
be no moksha by action, for the fruit of knowledge (the know¬ 
ing of Brahman) shall seek a guru (spiritual preceptor). 

8—4. He should please the guru who is proficient in 
the Vedas and conversant with Brahman with articles that 
are dear to him. The guru should teach the disciple whose 

mind has become calm and who is submissive, that Brahma- 

« 

vidyd (knowledge of Brahman) by which he might learn, 
the Changeless, the True, the Supreme Brahmauj Narayana. 
This is verily the idea, the srutis teach. 

6. Bhagavan has said in the Agama-Sdstra both in 
general and in particular the nature of a guru, of a disciple, 
and of the knowledge (indy^, and of the time (of initiation). 

6. He is called a Desika (spiritual teacher) who is bom 
of (any of) the three castes, who, wit^ Me alone has taken 
refuge, who is devoted to the observance of daily and occas¬ 
sional duties, who takes pleasure in serving those that are 
Mine and is the same towards both what is his and what is 
others ? 

7. He is called a disciple who is a believer in God 
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and the other world, who is- rio-htpoiM, ooc'd-natured, who is 
a worshipper of Vislinu and wli'> is ])uie, deep, clever, 
bold and stron*; or detennincd 

8. This ntcintra {dvaya^ Te'cd' th* favoiir.ahle circnms- 
tanops (of time and place), no .aii.-'i'iciriiiF. star, no w«irshipp- 
iii£r of holy objects .and the like, .and no (contant) repetition 
or dailv utterance. 

V 

9. •* Sahitin^^ the p^nrii with any of the full j>rostra- 
tions coinnienciii" with th.at of the three liMVl>s of the body, 
the disciple sh.ali receive the kin" of mantras, even likt* the 
penniless person who is e.af^er to possess a treasure. 

10. “ The ijuire sh.ali first te.ach him the line.ajje of 
gurus {gurufyarampara), and havin" m.afle him pr«)nonnee 
the mantra,, dvaya, with .all its angas (limb.s) shall te.ach 
him the mental form of Prapatti. 

11. “ .'Vlways lovin." the disei))le .as his own son, the 
guru becomiii" learned and collected shall t(*at*h him with¬ 
out any subterfiijve {upadhi). 

12. - Id. “ .So .ali*o shall he, with coinp.assion ,aiul with¬ 
out the hope of reward, teach the disciple who i.s unruffled 
in mind, the knowledge of the Upanishads which furster 
hhakti {visvasa) and knowledge {j^ana) and other know¬ 
ledge of the self suitable* to the condition of the, disciple. 

14. “The disciple having delivered presents to the 
te.aclier as much as lies in his power and as is ordained by 
the Sdstras, shall worship him at suitable times and dc vvh.at 
is benefici.al to him ” 

15—16. Also the treatise known as jayasamhita pro¬ 
claims the glory of gu^i as ollows :— 

“ Guru alone is the wSuprerae Brahman ; guru alone is 
the highest riches ; guru alone is tke highest knowledge ; 

alone is the highest object of devotion; guru .alone is 
the highest desire; guru alone is the highest God. 

“ Because he is the teacher of Brahman^ therefore he is 
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the of all tpaf-hers. llo should always h© worshipped, 

revered aT»d praised. 

“with love one shall meditate on him, internally repeal"* 
his name and bow to him in oheisanee ; with pleasure serve 
and worship him ; with the thoiiLflit that he is both the means 
and the end. take refiio’e with him solely.” 

' 19. “'This i.-< ap] )roved of bv all the Veda.s and by all 

the sa'^tras. An intelligent man should think of the teacher 
of f/j^aya in 4his light.” 

20. He alone and none else is considered a disciple 
who for the sake of his g^urn shall bear his body,. wealth, 
knowledge, clothes, actions, qualities and vit,al energies. 

21. With the evil minded who have swerved from 
duty to guru, even Naravatia (God) gets displeased. (Even 
as) the lotus which is taken out of water the sun nourishes 
not bnt withers. 

22. “ Ife who harbours the notion of metal in the 
image-form of God and he who harbours the notion of man 
in his guru, both these fall into hell. 

2d. “That person from whom one acquires geneivjUy 
and specially the ancient dharmas is the Achdrya (spiritual 
pre<!eptor), in nothing shall one deceive him. 

24. “ The syllable^//is indicative of darkness and ru 
tlip dispelling of it. By being the dispeller of darkness he 
is know'n as guru.’* 

25. 'F’he sage Mann also says that the giver of man- 
tra should be worshiped even though he be a youth, and it 
k also laid down that among the Vipras seniority arises 
from the knowledge of the Vedanta^. 

26. The child Sukracharya, the son of Angiras taught 
his fathers (the Vedic lore). Judging from knowledge he 
addressed them as ‘children.’ 

27. They getting angry asked the devas the meaning 
of it, and the devas came and told them that their child had 
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t()ld them what wae just. 

28. Even though he be a child, a vipra has the privilege 
of age; and after giving mantra, he becomes a father. 
Only the ignorant person is called a * child ’ and the giver 
of mantra a * father.’ 

29. Not by advanced years, nor by grey hairs, nor by 
wealth, nor by relations, the rishis have made the dharmas^ 
He who has learned the Sastras from an unbroken line of 
teachers {antlchdfia) is our guru. 

30. "Amongthe Vipras (Brahmins) the seniority is from 
knowledge, among the kshatriyas from volour, among the 
Vaisyas the seniority is from wealth and among the Sudras 
alone it is from birth.” 

31. All the gurus of the guru ought to be worshipped 
specially. Towards the wife, sons and other relations of 
a guru one shall adopt the same behaviour as towards the 
guru, 

32. —33. If the guru swerves from the path of dharma 

(virtue) he ought to be advised in private. If a degrading 
act of a guru is incapable of being removed either by means 
of advice or devotion (to God on his behalf), or service in 
the society of good men, one shall, abandoning his company^ 
serve a virtuous teacher. (If. he) wishes even (then) the wel¬ 
fare of his teacher, he is freed and there is no doubt 

about this. 

34. If the disciple strips from the path of duty, the 

guru shall prevent him with effort. He shall pray to the 
lotus-feet of the Lord of Sri (Vishnu) *iov the benefit of the 
disciple. ^ 

35. He shall cause the bhdgavatas (devotees of God) 
bestow their grace on him, himself shall also try to lift him 
up. In case he is not reclaimed he shall give up conversai- 
tion and such other intercourses with him. 

35.—87. In the presence of a guru one shall not express 
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manifestly his visvasa (love) (for him^. Wherever detrac¬ 
tion or disprageinent of the guru is heard, there a disciple 
shall either close his ears or quit the place for some other. 

38. He shall be happy in whom there is the faith “ By 
the grace of guru I shall attain all my desires.*’ 

39. To whomsoever by a guru is given the knowledge 
of Belt-resignation,'to him is that guru alone the Vaikuntha 
(empyrean of Vishnu), the milky ocean, Dvaraka and all. 

40. Tfie all of this world and of the other, is that guru 
\yho gives the eight lettered mantra {ashtukshard). Those 
that do not think so are, by the wise, fit to be forsaken. 

41. *'He, who insults the teacher, who gives one syllable 
of mdntray say Pra^iava, after being bom a hundred times in 
the womb of a bitch, shall be bora among the chandalas** 

42. Bhagavan Vishnu in the shape of the mighty* 
Varaha has proclaimed for crossing the ocean of bitiihs, man’s 
body as the boat. His Self (Atman) as the favourable wind, 
iJie guru as the pilot. Therefore, with the help of a guru 
shall an embodied being cross the ocean of Samsdra, 

43. That man is tha destroyer of self (attna) who first 
having secured the boat of human body which is difficult to 
attain, then the dextrous pilot of a guru, crosses not the 
ocean of Samsara which is blown by the favourable wind. 
Myself (God). 


(To be Gmtinued.) 



SRI KRISHNA, THE KINGMAKER. 


“ Necessity is tiie inotber ul' iutejiiiun is a very old saying. 
Indeed when we are in exlreuie need uL' anytbiug, the intense 
desii'e, thus created in us, linds out u way to. its t'uliiliuent ; and 
the man or the woman -who is fortunate to discover or invent 
that way first, is held in very higli estimation bv the whole 
humanity. Hence people, who regard this world and its concerns 
to be adl in all, give all those honors to worldly men and 
women, which the pious men give to God. Colombus, James 
Watt, Eranklin, George Stephenson, IMison and many others 
command more respect in the West from many, than even God 
Himself; for very few cun believe in things which transcend the 
senses, such as, after-lift. Eternity, God &c. But however 
the scientific positivist may overlook the teleological side of the 
phenomenal universe, there is an innate faith almost in all men 
and women in a Being who tmiiscends, rules over, and guide* 
all phenomena. Although sometimes materialism, or worldliness 
confines the views of the deiiiKens of this planet, to the earth 
and earth alone, it has no power to obliterate tin; nature of man 
which always aspires at life and bliss eternal, as well as, at perfect 
knowledge of all things, and wkuse Immense appetite can never 
be appeased by anything short of them. Even an idiot hates to 
be known as such, and always wants to pass as one in no way in¬ 
ferior to his neighbours. No man hates anything so much as death, 
and no man wants to be miserable. This clearly points out the 

h 

nature of every human being, which is eternally blissful and 
omniscient or Satehidanandam, 

Now if man is essentially eternal, he can have no connection 
.Wtih the body, w'hich has a beginning and an end. If he is 
eternally blissful, he must have nothing to do with the body 
^hicb, being permeated all over with the nerves, brings him both, 
pleasure and pain. If he is all-knowing bow can he lil*- confined 
in a body^ as the objects of bis knowledge are scattered all over 
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the infinite space, and as, in order to know them, he must ha/e 
to come in contact with them, and so he must have to bo unconfi¬ 
ned or limitless ? So Iteasoii has C!irrif*d us so- far as to show 
that the real man must be witlioiit any form, and hence without 
any name. 

But whatever Beason may toTl us, wo are born with the 
idea of form and name, and all the people of the world deem 
these to be indissolubly connected with them. iSo it is not 
strange that j)very man and woman thinks himself or her¬ 
self to be three and a lialf cubits in length, made up of bones, 
muscles, flesh, blood, brain and the nervous system. The Inli- 
nito has shut itself up into a nut shell, and deems itself to bo as 
such. It has become a man or a woman, and the man thinks 
that his capacities are fuw and limited. His mind can contain* 
only a few ideas,his body can carry only forty pountlsof weight or 
BO. Can you convince him by way of argument, however cogent 
and irrefutable that may bo, that he is infinite? Even if ho 
understands, does he like to give up his conviction that he is a 
bodied being? No doubt, body gives him pain, but sometimes it 
givea him. pleasure also. It is by means of his body alone, he 
ean regard tine beautiful girl there as his wife, the charming, 
sweet and cherublike children playing at the lawn^ as his own 
offspringa. Is not the earth beautiful with her fine sceneries^ her 
sweet singing birds, her sweet smelling flowers, her luscioue and 
charming fruits, and her fine breeze carrying balm for all fatigue 
and tiresomeness ? And how without a body all these things 
can be enjoyed ? So keep aside your philosophy, O wise, and allow 
man to enjoy the beautifid. You say, that the world is not alL 
beautiful, there is deformity side by side with beauty. But d6> 
you not know that that stands as a set-off to enhance the beauty 
of the beautiful all the more ? lie refj^.uirea evil side by side with 
good, to appreciate and enj.oy the beauty of goodness, for other¬ 
wise it would have been insipid, and unattractive. Tims man 
cannot leave the world for the sake of his wife and children, as 
well as, various other charming things which the ever-active- 
Nature is constantly bringing forth to fascinate him. lie has^ 

6 
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been charmed by Nature, and tlierefore bo can easily swallow all 
those bitter doses without grumbling, which she makes him inces¬ 
santly drink along with occassional di)8es of pleasure which she 
offers him with a niggardly hand. But the man does not know 
the deceit till too late, when Death eromes and knocks nt his door 
to give him the unexpected and sad warning that it is time that 
lie should tsiUe his last farewell from all those whom be has been 
thinking as his nearest and dearest friends on earth. “To go away 
from here ? why, is this not my home ? Men only go away from 
the places of their sojourn to reach Imino and wliy should I be 
called away from my home?*' Says tlie man. But Death is deaf 
to all this and says “ Bo ready, there is no more time,’' “Js this 
not my home then and the man shudders to think upon it. 
There is his wife weeping, and the children are looking towards 
him with bewildered and sorrowful gazti. A wnthing pang thrilla 
his heart and chills his body, till in agony of despair he gasps 
out his last breath, and leaves the body for ever, ile dies a dupe 
to Nature, the mother of all deeeitfulncss, fair all out-side, 
but bearing venom within. 

buch is the life of the man of the world, and wlv) is not a 
man of the world ? Every one thinks that his home is Imre, and 
every one therefore is always unwilling to leave it. Eorgetful of 
the utterly precarious nature of his life, forgetful of the one cer¬ 
tain fact of bis final dopartui’e from here,the man of the world be¬ 
haves like a mad man in thirking that to be bis own, which really 
does not belong to him. The all-deluding idea of “my and mine’’ 
impels him to fight against his brother men for a small scrap of 
land, fur every trifling thing, and sometimes bloodshed and mur¬ 
der is the result. The thought of “ ^ and mine ” is the cause. 
He does not consider, that what he thinks to be as his now, 
belonged to some one else before, and is going to belong to some 
one else hereafter.' So how can that be his, w'hich has come to 
him by accident, and w'bich is to go away from him by accident ? 
To-day a man is poor, to-morrow he becomes rich, and a few days 
afterwards be again becomes poor. Where has the money gone ? 
It came of its owji accord to him, and it left him of its own accord. 
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So how can he rationally think that money to be his, since what¬ 
ever belongs to him must depend upon him, whereas the money is 
totally independent of him. A man may be learned and vastly 
qualified, still he may be poor; and on the other hand, a man 
may be nothing better than a dunce and still he may be a million¬ 
aire. Therefore the great Bhishmaeharya says *‘Man is slave 
to ni^pney, but money is slave to none;'’ and still he is under the 
illusion that money belongs to him, it is his property, and he has 
full right over it. What a delusion ! 

But this d^usion every man inherits from his father, and 
his father has inheiited from his father and so on ad injinitunu 
lienee delusion is the only patrimony we can be proud of and 
what a wretched pride it is ! To what an abject condition it reduces 
us. Upon this delusion are based all our social rules and regula¬ 
tions, nay, all our higher moral ideas too are hosed upon this idea of 
“ my and mine.” “Do unto others as you would that they should 
do unto you,” means, regard all as yours. It broadens your idea 
of “my and mine” no doubt, but it does not save you from the 
hand of illusion. You have come from the unknown, and to the 
unknown your are destined to go. You are merely a stranger to 
this planet, and like a stranger you will have to leave it sooner or 
later. This is the bare truth devoid of all false ornaments. Has 
a stranger any right to claim os his own the property that belongs 
to his host ? So you have no right to call anything as yours 
here, if you want to be saved from the hand of illusion. 

This is what the wise advise us to do. But it is very easy 
to advise and most dlRicult to perform, and in this case, it is 
altogether beyond the power of a man to carry it out practically. 
As we cannot imagine a triangular circle, so we cannot imagine 
a world without the idea of “ my and mine,” which is the only 
pivot upon which the eternal wheel is revolving. I'rom the 
lowest to the highest all men are imbued with this one idea. 
Hence a man cun never save a man from the hand of illusion. 

Is there then no Salvation ? Is man always destined to be 
a plaything of this unconquerable demoness, this Illusion, this 
Maya ? The History of the world sometimes presents us with 
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the lives of a few, rare iridivfdaals wlio are altogether of different 
types from the ordinary men of the world. They never find any 
satisfaction from the teachings of hmnan teachers. Human its- 
ipirations and ideals do not satisfy them. Lust and gold have no 
'charm over them. Nature with all her loveliness can never 
fascinate them. The idea of “ my and mine’' has no place 
‘in them. They do -not condescend to travel through the |mths 
taken up by the multitude of men who surround tliem. An 
altogether unthougUt of and new path, eacli one of the»n must 
have to prepare for himself and for those who will bo Avilling to 
‘follow him, to satisfy his mental craving, for no earthly food can 
over satisfy his hunger. He finds fault with the existing system 
of religion and education. He puts down the vanity of the 
-pedants, wants to turn the course of the society, and if lie takes 
-it into his head, sometimes wants to rebuild 4t. Pecrple look at 
iliim wondertngTy, and csk what sort of a man this must be ?'’ 
He claims no human teacher. Anionce has he learned all his 
pranks? lie must have learned them from some unknoMm teacher-, 
‘or it may be, he may have learnt them from Irimself. lie is his 
own Teacher. But what a tremendous power he has, to set ult 
naught the combined power of the whole human race ranged 
against him to put down his new theories and prindplcs ? llow 
•can they classify him as one of them? He must require some 
higher, nobler and better stuff to be formed as a man. 

Thus naturally all men regard him as something super-hu¬ 
man or Divine^ and of their own accord, they invest him with 
the title of “ the Inearnii^ion of God." As his training and edu¬ 
cation have not proceeded from the school of the senses, they 
must have flowed from some supersensuous region, and hence 
naturally he must have many supersensuous experiences, which 
to us may appear as miraculous and hence incredible, still which 
we cannot rationally deny, seeing that ho owes not a tittle to any 
of okur books scientific or religious, seeing that he brings alto¬ 
gether now ideas and principles for our acceptance. The man 
ivho is fondly imagining that he is only three and a half cubits in 
l<?ngtb, and \\ ho never \>ants to regard himself as anything higher 
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t)ian that, leat by doing he may he unmindful of the charming 
73oity ^ ho firesides om’ hia life, his fair partner, whom he 
Tegards as his hettm* half, may deny, Klee a frog in the well, 
(that there can he anything higher and nobler than what his five 
senses present to him, may quote the philosophy of Comte to 
support his p(3it "views, ahsolutely limited within the four corners of 
the eartli^ but no sane man, amenable to reasoning, can evmr deny 
the existence of many more worlds than what he is destined to 
see with his five senses, only for a short period of time. If the 
Teal man is eternally .blissfnl and omniscient, as we have seen 
'previously, then the opinion of the apparent man of three and a 
lialf cubits -in length may be safely dispensed with, although the 
‘luodcrn ekilised man standing upon the highest rang of the lad- 
'der of oiir djing century may encourage his extremely narrow, 
and dogmatically skeptic ideas. 

The number of such Divine Beings who have graced this 
■earth of oars from time immemorial, are so few as may be count- 
'ed wkh fingtTs. They always come to give and tell ns something 
‘new, and they leave the earth, increasing her intellectual and 
'spiritaal wealth a thousand-fold more than what she had, previous 
to their advents. In remote days Buddha came to astound the 
ruling Brahnianas, eating and distributing the chaff of religion, 
-altogether forgetting the sweet and life-giving kernel with¬ 
in, with his redoubtable force of argument, based upon the 
adamantine rock of pure reasoning, and also succeeded in convert¬ 
ing many of them, v^''ho were amenable to reason, to his views. 
Later on Jesus came upon the Pharisees, and Sadducis who were 
solely coMceriied with the form and not the spirit of religion. He 
carried the good message of Love Divine to all people of all ages, 
<aijd himself died as a sacrifice to his cause. Then Sankara came 
to denounce the horrible and abnormal practices of the abjectly 
duwnfallen representatives of the otfee glorious Buddhism, and 
succeeded in bringing about a better state of society by reinstat¬ 
ing the Heligion Eternal,and accepting Lord Buddha as one of the 
iucariialiuns of God. Later on Kamanuja came to rectify the 
absurd customs, and spiritless practices of the so called followers 
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of Sanltara, and gave to tj»e people a new form of religion which 
they couM better appreciate and grasp. The great Madhvacharya 
followed in his wake, to make religion more concrete and easily 
appreciable and accessible to all classes of people. Later on Sri 
Gauranga came with his sweet religion of Love, and gave us the* 
key to naloek the most beautiful and sublime life of Sri Krishna, 
representing all sides of human nature coupled up with the super, 
human. This grandly Divine Personage •(Sri Krishna) flourished 
in remote antiquity many hundreds of years previous to the ad* 
vent of Lord Buddha,and blessed the mother Earth <with a religion 
w'hich in its broad universidity far surpasses ail other religions, and 
which is a true representation of the Religion Eternal, intended 
for all men at all times. But for Sri Gauranga, the life of 
this Divine Being would remain a sealed thing to many who And 
a great difficulty to reconcile his apparently contradictory charac¬ 
ters. Sri Gauranga's life was a reproduction of some of the grand¬ 
est phases of the inimitable life of the most glorious of all those 
Divine personages who have blessed this fortunate Planet of ours. 

From what has already been said, it is clear, that these 
Divine personages must experience many supernatural phe¬ 
nomena, and must possess many supernatural knowledge and 
|K>wer, their minds being always directed beyond senses, beyond 
all names and forms. So not limited by their bodies, and thus 
not confined by time and space, they w'ere sure to be all-permeat¬ 
ing at all times and hence eternally omniscient. Their lives have 
no beginnings and no ends, because they never identified them¬ 
selves with their bodies in which they felt that they were dwelling 
for sometime. Hence they still living, as they are eternal. 

But the question may come, is not every man similarly eter¬ 
nal ? Then w hat is the speciality of these beings ? The only 
speciality is that they knew they w’ore eternal, wliereas the man 
of the world does not know^hat, although he is really so. And 
the difference is vast, one is wise, the other is ignorant; one is 
light, and the other is darkness; and so one must be the leader 
or guide, and the other must be the led or guided, as the one has 
eyes, and the other is blind. 
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It i» only natural for a man of the worlUy therefore, to- coi»- 
])iit all 8ort:3 of blnndera, if he is vain enough to- believe in- his 
own deplorably limited mindv If he does not allow Liinself to be 
led by one or other of these Bivine Inearnotioos, wioe is sure to 
befall him in the meandering paths of this world of misery where 
Nature tike a syren deceives all passevs-^iy and leads- them to des¬ 
truction at last. 

The lives of all those glorious individmds whom the- w'orld, of 
its own aceoi’dr has hud to- recognise as nothing less tlmn Divine 
Inearnations, always present to every reader a series of inci¬ 
dents whk’b are human strangely interwoven with- what is 
superhuman^ and thoughtless peophir who always boast of the 
supenov character of their intellect, hold that all the sttperbuman 
incidents are later inventions- of the followers of those great men, 
for, aeccH'cujg to- them, nothing superhutnaa ean ever exist. 
After what we have been saying all along does not this 
dogmatic assertion on- tlmir part sound like- that of the frog in 
the well w'hich held that there could be nothing, bigger than his 
well ?’ Really such people are to> be pitied. They do not want 
to harbour any idea which k more than human, and therefore they 
do not want to see in these God-mens nothing but model men 
who livedy laboured,, sufSered, and enjoyed as all people dcK and 
they preached nothing but- how to live in this-world happily,, how 
to get the greatest amount of good here with the least amount of 
labonr, forgetting aU the w hile that thehr- lives were a standing 
protest against the lives Lived by men surroundiag thems that 
they drew none of tlicir inspirations fronr their environments, but 
they came from within themselves or from some unmani- 
fested- Power, which find fault with all those social and religious 
practices that were in vogue around them. These hasty people for¬ 
get that these incaimations were born to^guido and not be guided, 
and hence their experiences must be of a far superior nature 
to those of others to whom many of their actions must appear 
therefore to be more than human or miraculous. The 
attempts of those who w'ant to paint such men as nothing 
better than ordinary ipeo, are as good as painting the sun 
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without hie glory, to describe beauty without a form, to enjoy a 
piece of music without melody, to relish a dish without tasto. 
As light is inseparably connected with the sun, so the super¬ 
human are inseparably connected with the human in tliem. 
Thus if we toally disbelieve in the miraculous portions of their 
lives, we cannot do so without raising suspicions in the mintfs 
of all good and unbiased reasoners about our sanity. It should 
be our duty therefore to present the lives of these God men, as 
we find them depicted in our Boo^s insteij^cf of cMwitting, 
altering, twisting and torturing the texts to suit odr limited 
mental capacities. With this preface let us proceed to our sub¬ 
ject, and really benefit ourselves by studying the Divine eharae- 
ter of Bhogavan Sri Krishna, whose Incarnation was only for the 
material and spiritual welfare of the Earth. 

The king in his palace was restless after sending Aknira* to 
bring Kama and Krishna from Brindabana. lie was expecting 
them every moment with feverish excitement. The towns peopto- 
on the other hand, were very happy for the coming festival; they 
have attired themselves in gala di'esses,. and have formed them¬ 
selves into little groups drowning their merry chats in the incess¬ 
ant floods of laughter. The whole city ol Mathura was very gay 
expecting to receive in ita bosom the two brightest gems on earth 
as it were, ere long. The stories of the unprecedented personal 
beauty and prowess of the two brothers had been carried by the- 
breeze of rumour towards all directions long ago. Hence 
Kama and Krishna were not unknown to the citizens of Mathura^ 
who, of their own accord, were-decorating their houses and streets 
to gpve them a suitable reception, and were, every moment, exr- 
peeting their much longed for arrival. They al8o< were restless 
for them but how vast was the dif^rence between these anxieties, 
one’ in the heart of the king and the other in the hearts of his 
snbjects. One was ordering , for the decoration of the arena, 
leleefeing the biggest and maddest ol elephants, the most blood 
thirsty, ferocious, and powerful of wrestlers to mdet and ruin 
the two brothers, with a seeret understanding that the latter 
•hould be never allowed to escape alive. While the citizens, on 
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the oth'-r liand, were beautifying their city anxious to meet them 
out of pure love and reverence towards them. One was restless 
with pain, while the others were restless with epected pleasure. 
These two opposite feelings were not hidden from the all-seeing 
minds of the two brothers, and they were ready for the occasion 
Akrura also revealed to them the fell purpose of the demo¬ 
niacal monarch, for although he was a confidential courtier of 
Kaiiisa, still he was a great lover of Sri Krishna, whose glory 
was not hidden from him. When he got down into the Yamu¬ 
na to take a bath after the two brothers had finished theirs, and 
been comfortably seated upon the chariot, Akrura, who had been, 
looking at their beautiful and innocent forms,and inwardly admir¬ 
ing them, was also seeing them within the river when he took his 
first plunge in it and nut being able to make out how within the 
twinkling of an eye the two could leave their seats in the chariot 
and come into the river, he immediately raised his head from the 
water and directed his eyes towards the chariot only to see in 
great wonder that they wero sitting there as before. He thought 
it might be his optical deluMion to see them within the river and 
with totally unprejudiced mind he took a second plunge, but the 
matter was not mended in any way, and he saw before him the 
two brothers smiling at him in the waters. He again raised up 
his head from the water and looked towards the chatiot only to 
see them sitting in the same posture as before. He made a third 
experiment, the result was the same. A feurth, fifth, sixth 
experiment, and many more experiments afterwards only bi-ought 
about the same results. And he naturally concluded that they 
must be the incarnations of that ‘‘eternally glorious being who 
permeates fire, water, and all the universe and at this thought 
his ht art melted into an intense reverence towards them and 
spontaneously he song their glory in tl^s way “ I bow down to 
Thee O thou abode of all beings, who art the cause of even the 
cause of the universe, who art the first Being, the eternal One, 
and from the lotus of whose naval Brahma the creator of the uni¬ 
verse has taken his birth.” 

{To be Continued.) 
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In a work entitled*‘Buddhism and its Christian critics’’ 
Dr. Paul Cams an American Apostle of Buddhism tells us 
that “ Brahminisra is a religion ot postulates, the basic doc¬ 
trine of which must be taken on faith, while Br<ddhism is a 
religion of facts rejecting altogether assumptions of any kind.” 
We are sorry that the learned Doctor has here misunderstood 
the s})iiit of the Brahminical philosophy and the point of view 
from which it studies the universe. The charge that the 
Vedanta is not based upon facts seems to us to be rather 
unjustidable. In the universe of speculation there has not 
been^ we believe, any system however crude it might be, 
formulated with the total disregaixl of facts. Every system 
of philosoph}^ however high it might soar into the meta¬ 
physical regions must have its justiiieatioii in facts—in the 
realities of experience, its very existence as a power de¬ 
pends inoi'e or less upon its correspondence with facts of ex¬ 
pel ieiice. If it contradicts experience it ceases to exert 
any living intluence, .remains only as a speculative curio¬ 
sity for the learned lew. The fact that the Vedanta has been 
a solace to millions of human beings for thousands of years 
proves beyond doubt i^ entire correspondence with facts of 
human experience without which it could not have lived 
80 long. Even at the present the influence it exerts on 
the Hindu race is parampunt. It shapes our ideals; it guides 
our thoughts and actions throughout life. We are sorry that 
in the face of these facts, the learned Doctor is led to consi¬ 
der that the A^edanta is not bas.xl on facts, but on fancies. 

We are of course prepared to grant that Brahmin ism 
is a religion of postulaies. Every department of knowledge 
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whether it is religion, philosophy, or science, has its own 
postulates. But we emphatically deny that the postulates of 
Brahminical philosophy are intended to be taken on mere 
faith. The Vedanta does not consist of doctrines dogmati¬ 
cally put forth to be taken en masse on blind faith. The 
Vedantic postulates are neither irrational nor ultrarational; 
but they are postulates of the highest reason ; postulates, uni¬ 
versal and necessary for the unification of science and philo¬ 
sophy, in o^her words, of knowledge in general. They are 
postulates without which it is impossible to unify knowledge 
or to solve the riddle of the universe in any intelligent 
manner. Every system of speculation aims at a plausible 
interpretation of the facts of experience and thus to unify 
knowledge. This unification may be attempted from two 
different standpoints, both of which seem to us to be ration¬ 
al and legitimate, the scientific or positive and the philoso¬ 
phical. The scientific interpretation is certainly narrow and 
mechanical. It makes no assumptions, as its business is only 
comparsison and classification of phenomena for the pur¬ 
pose of arriving at general statements which will hold good 
for phenomena in general or for groups of phenomena. So 
long as science is conscious of its limited nature, and confines 
itself to its legitimate sphere it will surely prove of immense 
practical value. But if it goes beyond ai.d asserts that its 
standpoint is the only legitimate standpoint and that its part¬ 
ial interpretation of the universe is the whole interpretation it 
deserves tO'be held in check. Unlike the scientific, the high¬ 
er standpoint of philosophy aims to get not merely at the 
bare interpretation of facts but at their total meaning and 
purpose. It tries to see what the facts and laws of science 
imply with regard to things unphenomeual, in other, words, 
it tries to throw off the veil of phenomena to get a glimpse 
of the eternal venties underlying them. This higher stand¬ 
point of philosophy does not, and cannot contradict the 
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lower standpoint of science. It, of course, includes the 
lower, and in a sense supplements and perfects it. Are we, 
therefore, justified, in supposing that the philosophical in¬ 
terpretation of experience is illegitimate and impossible? 
To start, at the outset, with a prejudice against the philo¬ 
sophical interpretation of Nature, and man, is not only un¬ 
justifiable, but illogical. It is only to beg the question at 
issue. But this is what Doctor Paul Carus has done. 
He starts with a strong prejudice against rmetaphysics, 
and with a great prepossession in favour of the all 
sufficingiiesB of what is called the scientific interpretation of 
Nature. His comparison of the Brahniinical philosophy 
with Buddhism is made from the low stand point of science 
which, of course, vitiates all his conclusions. Hence his 
unfounded and unjustifiable aspersions against Brahmiiiism 
and the Brahminical philosophy. But hod he made the 
comparison from the higher stand-point of philosophy ho 
would certainly have seen the superiority of Brahminism 
to Buddhism, as a religious philosophy. He would have also 
seen that the postulates of the Vedanta are but legitimate 
and necessary in the interests of philosophy. 

The radical defect of Buddhism as a religious philosophy 
is, therefore, its determined opposition to metaphysics, 
and its futile attempt to construct, a philosophy on the 
basis of positivism without making any metaphysical assump¬ 
tions. But positive philosophy, if it is based solely on 
facts, can find no meaning in phenomena, no implications of 
anything metaphysical beyond phenomena. , Hence it is an 
utterly hopeless task to construct a religion or a religious 
philosophy,, out of pure positivism alone. The failure of 
Comjbe, to coi^truct a religion for the world pn the- basis of 
pure positivism is an instance in the Modern history oi philo- 
B^hy, of the. hopelessness of such ia .task. But it may. be 
sfuyd that Buddha has succeeded, in constructing on the basis 
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of positivism a religion which claims to have a far greater 
nnniber of followers than any other religion in the world. 
This, of course, is true. But the religion of Buddha is 
not the logical outcome of his positivism. It is not with 
the help of positivism, bnt in spite of it, that he has 
given the world a noble system of ethics and religion. 
The doctrines of Biuidhism are not its own. They existed 
long ago in the religion of the Brahmans, and were incoipot- 
ated into tha| religion. Neither Buddha nor any of his 
followers, nor even the learned doctor who has interpreted 
Buddhism for the Americans, has shown that the doctrines 
of Buddhism are the legitimate and logical outcome of a 
philosophy which excludes altogether the point of view of 
metaphysics. The success of Buddhism is not due to the 
positivism that pervades its philosophy, but to the metaphy- 
cism that is contained in the older doctrines of Brahininism, 
religious and ethical, borrowed by Buddha and adopted in 
his religion. It is also due to various other causes, the re¬ 
moval of caste restrictions, its missionary spirit, the support 
of the kings of Maghnda and moie than all the personal 
magnetism of the founder himself. 

Buddhism, in spite of its professions, has not after all, suc¬ 
ceeded in shaking off metaphysics as it has pretended to do. 
The doctrines of Karma, Reincarnation, of pnre forms 
and Nirvana, are nothing if they are iTot metaphysi¬ 
cal. As we have already stated these doctrines are 
not the results of the potitivistic researches of Gou- 
tama Buddha ; no amount of research in the line of 
positivism can lead to the formulation of such metaphysical 
doctrines. Goutama borrowed them directly from the phi¬ 
losophy of the Brahmans, but only attempted to intrepret 
them from the standpoint of positivism. But in this attempt 
he falls unconsciously into metaphysical assumptions nhich 
he could not avoid, without any detrimMit to his religion. 
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Though Baddhfi rejecteii the Brahminical theory of Atman, 

to do its hiisiness, he was obliged to substitute in its place 

his own peculiar view of Karma, which involves elements* of 

an unreal and metaphysical character. Says i*rof. Rhys 

Davids “ They (the Buddhists) have failed to see that the 
* * 

very keystone itself, this link between one life and anotiier, 
is a mere word, this wonderful hypothesis, this airy nothing, 
this imaginary cause beyond the reach of Reason—the 
individualised and individualising force ol# Karma-^indivi¬ 
dualised in so far as the result of man’s actions is con¬ 
centrated in the formation of a second sentient being, indivi¬ 
dualising in so far as it is the force by which different be¬ 
ings became one individual. In other respects the force of 
Karma is real enough.” 

For this criticism of Prof. Rhys Davids, Doctor Paul 
Carus ventures an explanation in the name of Buddhism, 
which seems to us to be rather unsatisfactory. He s;iys, 
that if we fail to see the link between one* life and another 

a 

(from the Buddhistic point of view) nr speak of it as an airy 
nothing, we still hold to the illusion of self. The Self may 
or may not be an illusion. It is so only from the Biiddiiistic 
prunt of view. We shall see later on how far Buddhism is 
right in rejecting the theory of Atmtin. Granting for the 
sake of argument that the Self is an illusion, let ns see 
how the Doctor explains the difficulty. He says 
that Buddhism recff»gni8e8 the sameness of two souls consist¬ 
ing of the same Samekaras. Are not the Samelcams themsel¬ 
ves according to the philosophy of Buddhism,ever changing ? 
How can there be the same Satnskeuras? They may be similar 
but never the same. If we do not accept this explanation he 
:8ay8 that we ought to deny the san^pnesa of the T . of to¬ 
day with the T of yesteicday^t We who recognise an Atman, 
do not at all deny the sameness of the **1” of to day and of 
.^yesterday, ’ It is Buddhism that does it. It is Buddhism 
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that failb to iiitOrpret thib identity, wliioli is, plainly incon¬ 
sistent with the doctrine of the ever changing tiamdaras. 
It is a charge against Buddhism which the learned Doctor 
thravvs ui>on us for explanation. This is indeed, a*curiouB 
method oi meeting an argument. 

Again let us take the doctrine of pure forms and mate¬ 
rialised forms, of wiilch the Doctor speaks so appiecia- 
tiiigly. What are these pure forms ? 'i he pure form ot a 
right-angled tris^ngle, says tlie Doctor, is the mathematical 
conception of it in its abstract and absolute distinctness. He 
thinks that the conception of the formal law which states the 
relation between the sides and angles of a right-angled tri¬ 
angle is an (.‘bernal verity which actualises itself more or less 
perlectly in the materialised forms of actual experience. It 
is these pure forms, he says, that possess the regulative fa¬ 
culty to direct the materialized forms of evolution. We are 
prepared to grant that these pure forms are not absolute 
nothings butlhut they are definite actualities. We grant that 
they have a sort of existence in the conceptive nature of the 
human mind. If we are to guide ourselves solely by facts, 
we are not ju.-stified in making any further assumptions 
about them. Kveii granting for the sake of argument that 
they have a Sort of objective existence iiidej[>endent of the 
human mind, to credit them with a diiective power over the 
material forms is to hypostatise mere abstractions and 
convert them into metaphysical entities; which is not 
less metapliysical or less full of assumptions than 
the Atmic tiieory of the Brahminic philosophers. 
Again tliu theory that Nirvana is not non-existence, but 
that it is soiiiething positive, seme eternal ideal realm of 
pure forms, beyond tiihe and space, is this based on facts 
only or' on metaphysical assumptions ? Do the facts gua¬ 
rantee its existence aiiySvliere except in the individual mind 
which exists to-day and disappears to-merrow ? If Nirvana 
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Is something positive, one may as well substitute for it the 
Bfakmini> or the spirit and get the theory of Heaven or the 
spiritual world common to all the religions of the world. 

Wiiateverit may be, the doctrines of Karma, lieinoarna- 
tion, and Nirvana assume totally difierent aspects when 
tht^y "are studied in relation to the Brahiuinical Psychology 
with its Aimic theory. Buddhism, teaching a psychology 
witliout a soul, is obliged to resort to curious explanations 
an<l paradoxical statements of these doctrine^ Brahmiinsm 
and Buddhism afford a strong contrast on the tlieory of the 
If the Brahmiuical psychology vindicates its posi¬ 
tion with regard to the existence of the Atman, the Buddistic 
interj)retations of all these theories fall to the ground. 
Buddiiism and Brahminism are agreed with regard to the 
content of the empirical soul, the ‘me,’ But with regard to 
the the transcendental subject, Brahminism affirms its 
existence as a necessary postulate without which it is iin- 
pu.isible to explain the empirical soul, while Buddhism 
denies that there is any such necessity fur postulating an 
AtiiLiiii. It is true that the empirical mind consists ulti¬ 
mately of states of consciousness, united together by laws of 
association. But these states do not constitute the “I.” 
They are referred to me; they are mine, and I am their 
subject, and in a sense their judge and critic. The pheno- 
nienon ceitainly implies the noumenon, the empirical me 


requires tne transeeudental ‘1’ fur its explanatioi). Says 
Prut James Seth, with regard to tliis question, “ Yet I do 
not see that psychology has iihown cause for discarding the 
transcendental or metaphysical Self. On the contrary, such a 


hypothesis, truly undei^tood, seems to me to be the necessary 
implication of Psychohjgical science, required to accoui|h for 
that empirical ego \^diich is its subject matter. Without the 


“I” we could not have tlie “Me.” For what is the basal fact, 
the Psychological unit ? What is any and every mental 
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phenomenon as such ? It is certainly not a pure ego, or a 
aelf without a sensation; but no moce* is it a sensation or a 
complex of sensations without a self or mind.. The one 
abstraction is no less unreal andi impossible than l^e- other;; 
we can no more separate the sensations- from tlie sett than*, 
the- self from the* sensations.. Or to use Prof: Jameses termi- 
nolbgy we can no more have a stream- of thought without a 
tluiikerr than a tliinhes without a tiiought. If as llumo 
puts it. they are the successiv^e perceptions that con^tute 
the mind” wnieh we can know;, it i» because in each of these 
perceptions,* the mind is already from the first contained. 
The fundamental aud elementary, psychological fact is not 
consciousness, but conscious mind*; or mmd in- a- particular 
statnof consciousness. Consciousness refuses to be made object 
tive, it ceases to be consciousness as it is divorced from' the 
conscious subject. The pychological unit* is not percipere ” 
er “percipii” “it feels” “or it is felt” but “peri- 
eipio,” “I feel.” This subjective or personal reference 
constitutes* the very fornr of consciousness. It is only 
by hypostatisiug or substauliating. experience or conscious* 
iMss, by maleiiig the- phenomenal unpheiiomenal, that tlie- 
case for a psychology Avitliout asoul* seems plausible at all. 
Hamlet without the Prince w’ould bo notliing to the drama of 
mental life without a mind. lu this drama, there is 
only one player, but he is a player equal to every pait, and 
he is never off the stage.” 

Wl^t Mr. Ward says with reference to the resolution ofT 
the psyehml into the physical^ also applies to Buddhistic 
♦psychology without an Atman^ Here is what he says “ since- 
tJie,psychical standpoint,.—the standpoint that is to* say that 
tl^ipsyehoiogist studieSr—^is the rea^ if not the Ibgical pre* 
ifmpppsHion of the pi^rsicalr to resoLVe it into the latter is 
tai^i^i^ount to saying that there are phenomena that 
appear tq no one, objects that are over agoiast noth* 

8 
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ing, presentations that are never presented.” It is 
recognised by all that mental life is a iinity. How does 
Buddhism account for the unification. Doctor Paul Cams 
thinks that some such thing as the ICerbartian prin¬ 
ciple of Apperception or the law of systematic association is 
enough to account for the unification. Apperception does 
not explain itself. Does not apperception presuppose an 
unitary principle to discharge that function? Should not 
an ultimate metaphysical explanation of the n^ental life take 
account of the soul itself as the source of all unity ? 

• The learned Doctor says that the “ 1 ” is ’mere abstrac¬ 
tion. It is not a unity but a unification ; it is the focussing 
of feelings. But the “ I ” is contained in each one of the feel¬ 
ings or else a feeling ceases to be a feeling if it has not this per¬ 
sonal reference. How can this I ” which is already contain¬ 
ed in each of the feelings be the product of their association 
or activity ? In conclusion we have to state that the imper¬ 
sonal view of mental life w’hich Buddhism and also modern 
science uphold, though it may be legitimate from the point 
of view of empirical psycholog}'', still it is illogical and im¬ 
perfect from the higher philosophical point of view. In this 
connection, we cannot do better than quote tire opinion of 
Prof. James Seth with regard to the impersonal view of 
psychology—The impersonal or objective view of mental 
life is thus seen to be self-contradictory and suicidal. The 
very elements to which it would reduce the Self are seen to 
imply self. The empirical or phenomenal reality stands or 
falls with the reality of the traMcendental Self. Ther Phy- 
chologist’s refusal to ^cept the reality of self, like the 
phenomenalist’s refusal to accept the reality of God, rests on 
the ground that the self, like God, does nothing. Tb€ an¬ 
swer is the'same in both cases. It is because that the self in 
the subjective world, like God in the objective, in reality 
does every thing, that it seems here, as He seems there to 
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do nothing. If the self did not do everything, if it were 
not present in every presentation, it could never emerge 
as the product of their aggregation. To say that it could, 
is to adopt a theory as unthinkable as the theory of ‘ Mind- 
stuff,' to beg the question as baldly as those do who account 
for tho mind by endowing the elements, out of which they 
profess to manufacture it, with tire properties of mind itself* 
No combination of Zeroes will produce a number, 
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VKDAXTA PHILOSOPHY. 

Veda NT A is the name of the most ancient sj’stem 'of 
^Miilosophy in India. It lias survived ^throu^hoiit the ages 
and has given an unshakable foundation t© the religion 
-of the Hindus. Vedanta is regarded by the pioneers of 
^advanced thought of modern times as the greatest philoso- 
.ph)’’ of tlic world. It-inspired Ridph Waldo Emerson, the 
most eminent prophet and philosopher that America lias 
jiroduced. ■Since the Parliament 'Of Religions, at the 
World's Fair in Chicago, this Philosophy has been explain- 
‘cd in this country by the Swamis, that is, the spiritual 
teachers or masters from India. The word Vedanta 
•literally means “ hhul cf all wisdom," aiid this Philosophy 
oxplaiiis what .the end of wisdom is and liow it can be 
'attained. 

Vedanta Teaches ’the truths which iwere taJi^ght 
by Christ and other Incarnations-of God, brings liglit -to dis- 
;p.ebthe darkness of ages and makes clear .the rea^-spirit of 
Christ’s Tetigion. It teaches thitt revelation is tlie disclo- 
;Siire of the Divine Spfrit in the individual soul, being ever 
from wdthiii, and not from witliout. Vedanta does not re- 
icogtuze easte^ creed or sex jn' the soul. Going beyond 
toleration and brotherhood, it teaches that each soul is 
potentially Divine, and that we are all children of Immor- 
tal^liss. It shows the way to tiie realization of the truth 
, ** 1 and nijif'^ither are one." It is not built around any 
|>ersonaii|||,lB^does it depend on any particular book, but 
It ombres alf the Scriptures of the world. Vedanta ac- 
, cepts every phase of religicfus thought, and teaches active 
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co-opcratioii with all the various sects and creeds of special 
religions, wliich are but the partial expressions of one 
underlying universal religion. Vedanta harmonizes with 
the ultimate conclusions of modem science, and gives a 
scientific and philosophic basis to religion. It points out 
the evil effects of popular superstitions and describes the 
w’ay to mental and spiritual freedom. 

The Object of Vedanta is not to fonn a new 
sect nor to m#ke proselytes, but to explain through logic 
and reason the spiritual laws that govern our lii^es, on 
wluch the'various sects and creeds of different religions 
have been founded ; to propagate the principles taught 
by the great sages, prophets and religious leaders of diffe¬ 
rent countries and illustrated by their li\'es; and to help 
mankind in the practical application of these principles in 
their spiritual, moral, intellectual and physical needs. 

Vedanta Work in New York. Lectures on the 
Vedapta Philosophy were first delivered in Nerw York in 
1894 by Swami Vivekananda, delegate to the Parliament 
of Religions in 1893 as the representative of this philoso¬ 
phy. The lectures were continued during 1894 and 1895, 
many being published in pamphlet and book form. At this 
tiihc a nuniber of students formed the Vedanta Society, for 
the management of the business connected with the lec¬ 
tures and publications. 

In 1896, after the return of Swami Vivekananda to 
England, and later to India. Swami Saradananda, of India, 
lectured in New York and Cambridge. In 1897 Swami 
Abhedananda, having lectured in England for ten months, 
was invited to New York by the Vedanta Society ; commg 
in August, he lectured from September uatil the end of 
April in Mott Memorial Hall,travelling andj^iojg address- 
cs in niahy states during the summer. In Sawmi 

Abhedananda lectured in Assenibly Hall, New York, for 
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five months,beginning in November,again lecturing through¬ 
out the New England and some of the Middle States during 
the summer months. In 1898 the Vedanta Society was 
regularly incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York. 

After two years, successful work Sawmy Abhedananda 
resumed his lectures in New York, October 22nd, 1899, in 
Tuxedo Hall, 59 th street and madison Avenue, and will 
continue these throughout tlie winter and spring on snnday 
afternoons at 3 o’clock. The Swami will also lecture and 
hold classes during the week in the Office and Library 
Rooms of the Vedanta Society, at 146 East 55th Street, be¬ 
tween Lexington and Third Avenues. 

The Society was incorporated to manage the necessry 
business of the work, as, to pay the rent of hall, etc. and 
to support the Swamis by providing them with food, shel¬ 
ter and clothes, as they do not take any salary for their 
work. There is no membership roll, nor is there any en¬ 
dowment or found. The income of the Society depends 
entirely on collections, voluntary contributions and regular 
subscriptions. - The incorporators and necessary committeess ^ 
make up the oiganization. The names and addresses of 
subscribers are registered and also tliose of persons who 
desire notices of lectures and other meetings. The Regis¬ 
ter for notices may be signed at any of the lectures and at 
the office of the Society. Through the generous sub- 
^rlptions ^n(k cQrOperation of students and triends, a 
headquarters ?ortiie office and Library of the Vedanta 
Society.^ was established October 15th, 1899, at 146 
55th Street. These, rooms are open daily from 
3 10^5 P* ^ conduct 

of the the Society; for the sale of pam¬ 
phlets on the Vedanta'Pliilosophy, including 
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periodicals published under the direction of the Sawmis in 
India; for class instruction and lectures. A librar>» will be 
founded, comprising the best books on metaphysics, philoso¬ 
phy and religion. 

Letters and inquiries for further information should be 
addressed to the Corresponding Secretary, and donations 
to M. B. Coulston, Treasurer of the Vedanta Society, 
146 E. 55th Street, New York. 

The Executive Committed 

OF THE Vedanta Society, 


-:o:- 


The Swami Vivekananda is now in New York city, 
greatly improved in health and strength. A reception was 
tendered the Swami in the library of the Vedanta Society, 
Friday evening November nth, where many of his Ameri¬ 
can friends met him for the first time since his return to 
this country late in August. The Swami Turiyananda is 
loringly homed in the family of the friends of Swami.Saia- 
dananda, in Monteclair, New Jersey, 20 miles from New 
York, and has begun to teacli a class in Montedair and a 
children's class in New York. Many friends are already 
won to ^warni Turiyananda and are gratified for his pre- 
sence. 

ok tat . 
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HIMALAYAS 

Ih whom is the Universe, Who is in the Universe, Who 
!s the Universe; in Wliom is the Sonl, Who is in the Soof, 
Who is the Soul of man ; knowing Him—and tlierefOTe the 
Unii^e our Self^ alone extinguishes all^'fear,, brings an 
end to misery and leads to Infinite Freedomr Wherever 
there has been expansion in love or progress in 'well-being, 
of mdrvidtials or nmnbers, it has been through the percep¬ 
tion, realisation and the pvacticalisation of the Eternal 
Truth,— The Oneness of All Beings, *‘Dependen- 
ce is misery. Independence is happiness." The Advaita u 
the only system wlifdi gives unto man complete po8«.e^sion 
of hin^self, takes olT all dependence and its associated super, 
•titions, thus making us brave to suffer, brave to do, and in 
the long run attain to Absolute Freedom, 

Hitherto it has not been possible to preach this Noble 
Truth entirely free from tM settings of dualistic weakness; 
this alone we are convino^ explains- trliy h has not been 
mote operative and useful to mankind at large. 

To give this One Tfeirm, a freer and Mer sccfpe 
ih elevating the lives of individuals and leavening the mass 
of mankind, we fotmd the Advaita Ashradia on the Hhha- 
layan heights, tSi|^nd4>f its first expiration, wHh the 
estlippioval and 'miderthe«fmdance of the Swami Vive* 
kananda. 

^ Here it is hoped to keep Advaita free from all sapers<F 
tl)f!onSr aQd[^ealqpning^^ontaminations. Here wUl be 
tanght^^^^mctlsed notmng but ,the Doctrine of Unity, 
pure thcoigh with entire sympathy Vith 
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all other systems, this Ashrama is dedicated to Advaita 
and Advaita alone. 

The main lines along which the worfe is to be carried 
on are necessarily educational and co^si^t of sending out 
trained teachers and issuing publications. Arrangements, 
therefore, are in course of progress for training Indian and 
European men and women side of $ide,^for advajta worl^ 
in the East and the West. All men and women who be> 
lieve in the up^fting power of the Advaita and are ready 
to make their lives one with the Great Life vkiifk to 
help others in doing so, are invited to join the Ashrama 
and'assist in the carrying out of its object in the manner 
best suited to their individual circumstances. 


For further particulars and 
the rules of the Ashrama ap- . 
pLy to the Secretary, Advaita < 
Ashrama, Mayai>ati, Kumaon, 
Himalayas,^ 


(Mrs.) C. E. Sevier. 

J. H. SEVIER. 
SWARUPANAf^i'DA. 


HUUNI THEISM: A DEFENCE AND EXt>itS(T|Dlt 

By SITANATH DATTA TATTWABHU^iHAN. 

Annotator and Translator of the Upa- 
rjjSJiads, and author of‘3aii^racharya 
Essay oh Theism, an^ otHer .Works. 

An excellent introduction to the study, 
Qf the Vedanta. NIcdly bound in cloth 
Price Rs. 1-8. Postage and packing As. 2 
Eng. p^lce 2s. 6^. Som Brott\^r^, publ^hers, 
30, Qoabagan Lane. Caloutta, 
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It has been our long cherished desire to bring to light the 
leaened philosophical productions oE the blessed Vidwan Anandal* 
war ^Swami of the illustrious court oE the late Sri Krbhna Baj 
Wodeyar Bahadur, Maharaja oE Mys(»re. The Vidwan's works are 
aEout 36 in number and are a series oE able discourses on the 

m 

Bamanujiya or Visishtadvaita philosophy, explanatory of abstmee 
points in the Brabma-Sutras oE Sri-Veda-Vyasa. *The manus- 
cripls are on decaying palmyra leaves and have been coUected and 
preserved with much difficulty. The presenteundertaking is to 
make the precious thoughts oE the eminent philosephm’ accessible 
to one and all by publishing them in l>evanagari characters. To 
make it easy for the public to encourage the attempt^ it is pro¬ 
posed to issue the W'orics in the form of a monthly laagaBine of 
not less than 40 poges of fine paper. 

. -The first three numbers of the Journal, are ready and the 
fourth n ill be soon out. 


It is earnestly solicited that all lovers of Hindu I^ilo^ophy 
sriU support the enterprise both by becoming subscribers to 
4be journal themselves and also by enlisting the sympathies of 
frieodt etc, in its favour. 

intending subscribers are requested to send their names to 
Jd* B. By. Anaodalwar b.c.b. and M. B. By. M. T. Nara- 
^hianjj^ A., 6 Kottij^^ Bangslpre City, accompanidEI by an 
iSWiKn-msiitance of Bs/«9^GP0 (inclusive of poeilagej'fii'iviilve 
issues^or |pdia and 10s. fdr foreign countries. » 

' ^ the'^ljlteess qf a fhilosophiciddh^hsit Jounud like kbit 
depends^apatentliberal public supportL^nations 
from ^Maha^ajis, |iajas, ftimndars, Surus, Agen'ts Mutts, etc., 
willmost thankfuhy by the W(^ersi^ffed>^ list of 

•dobors will be l^nd on ^rel the 

•u ^ . j, 


Asst. Master, ^anpolpur. ' 

♦ 
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MAHMAVADIN. 

“Thafe which exists is one r sages call it variously.”' 

— Ritjeeda, I. 1G4. 4 i 6 . 


Vol. V.] 


JANUARY, 1000. 


QNo. 8. 


SAYINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA. 

r. Be diluted in the Lord even as crude medicine is 
diluted in- the spirit. 

2. As to approach' a mighty monarch one must 
ingratiate himself with the oOicials that keep the gat^ and 
surround the* threme so to reach the Almighty, one must 
practise many devotions, serve many devotees and keep, 
fiiG company of the wise. 

3. That f8bd should be eaten by thet^ devotee which 
does dot eause the unsteadinese<4)f mind.. 

4» Sugar "and sand may be mixed together, but 
the ant rqects the sand and goe# off with, the sugar-grain : 

the holy paratmhamsa an2t piou» men sift the good 
from the bad. 

5. * It IS the nature of the sieye to reject the fine 
gram *ahd«to retain the coarse ; so k is the nattikre of evil 
'Bouls to reject the good and take the cvil^ 
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6 i It is the nature of the winnowing basket to reject 
the bad and keep the good 4 so are the pious souls. 

7. On a serene and cloudless sky, as a cloud may 
suddenly appear, darken the whole atmosphere, and sud¬ 
denly again be driven off by the winds ; so is Maya. It 
suddenly appears in the serene atmosphere of all-consci¬ 
ousness, creates the whole universe, and is again dispersed 
by the breath of the Lord. 

8. A person went to a holy man to gist some medi¬ 
cine for his sick child, carrying the little patient in his 
arms. The holy man told him to come the next day. The 
next day when the man went, the sadhu said, ^do not give 
sweets to the child and the child will be cured.’ The man 
questioned, Sir, 'you could have told this to me yesterday 
evening,' The sadhu replied, yes, " I could have, but yes¬ 
terday I had a lump of sugar lying before me; which thy 
child seeing would have thought, the * sadhu is a hypocrite; 
he advises me not to take sugar but himself eats it.’ 

9. The person who has a king for his lover, will not 
accept the homage of a street-beggar : so the soul that has 
found favor in the sight of the Lord, does not want the 
paltry things of the world.* 

10. He who has once tasted the refined crystallised 

sugar-candy finds no pleasure in the raw treacle ; he who 
has slept in a palace, will not find pleasure in lyipg down in 
a dirty hovel, so tile soul^hat has tasted ^e sweetness of 
Divine Bliss finds no happnpss in the ignoble pleasures of 
the world, * 

n. On being querfioned, are you conscious of the 
gross world in yom state df Samadhi, the Bhagavan replied 
there are hills and mountains dales and valleys under the sea 
but they are not visible froni the surface, so in the state 
of Samadhi one sees the^brbad expanse of the Satchita- 
nanda, and all his human consciousness lies latent in Him. 



IfIBST PAST. 


EXPOSITION OF THE SYSTEM OF KA.NT. 

PIB8T BBCTIOir. 

ANALYSIS Of THE CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. 

FIRST CUAFTBR. 

ANALYSIS OF THE PBEFACF AND THE INTRODUCTION. 

I. Necessity of reforming the method in metaphysic. 
Knowledge should be regulated, not by objects, but by the 
laws of the thinking subject.—Subjective character of logic 
and mathematics.—^Moral utility of a critique destined to 
reduce all speculative philosophy to silence. 

II. Reality of notions a priori. Necessary ideas do not 
come from experience ; it is, on the contrary, by them that 
experimental knowledge is x>ossible.—Distinction between 
analytical and .synthetical judgments,—Of synthetic judg¬ 
ments a posteriori and of synthetic judgments a priori ; the 
legitimacy of the latter must be demonstrated; this is ths, 
problem of pure Reason. 

I. 

The. necessity of reforming the pethod of metaphysie 
and the moral utiUty of such a reform are the two principal 
points that Kant attempts to establish in his preface. 

The other sciences progress day by day; matapbysict 
alone, is etill doubtful in its results and uncertain in its 
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voice. * There was a time rVlien it was oalied the Queen of 
sciences. If we take the intuition for the fact we must ac¬ 
knowledge that the great importance of its object rightly 
confers on it this title-; but the spirit of our age, given over 
to contempt, aversion and betrayal of it, has reduced it to 
lament with Hecuba: 

Modo maxima rerum. 

Tot generis natisque potcns 
Nunes trahor exsul, inops. 

And yet is indifference possible with regaid to metapliy- 
sic? Should so many useless endeavours, nay even can 
thev, discourafre the human mind ? Of what use is it to 
epeak of indifference with regard to Tesearches-of which the 
object cannot be indifferent to human nature ? And yet 
men who pretend indifference when they think inevitably 
fall again into the very metapViysical propositions for which 
nevertheless they profess such great contempt.” • If then 
metaphysic is necessary, and if no success may be expected 
therein, at least by the means hitherto pursued, what re¬ 
mains to be done but to seek for some new way ? - 

To discover this new way wo must examine how the 
other sciences have found their method. Logic from Aristo¬ 
tle, mathematics from Tiiales and Pythagoras, ph3’’sica1 
sciences from Bacon enjoy an incontested authority. They 
are not obliged, like raetaphysic, to retrace their steps, to 
search, to feel their way; ^'e do not find there these perpetual 
contradictions, which would»be of a nature to discourage Ug 
from philosophy if the human'spirit* could renounce a study 
wliicli has for it irresistible-attraction. Whence comes then ’ 
the inexmtested certainty <Sf these sciences? From their 
extensively subjective charaetor, according to Kant, “logic, 
mat.ietriatics and even physidS are not occupied in knowing 
what oTtj^ts really are, but oftly what they are in our thouglit’ 
’tht^r bbject is^ not to ascertain the laws of things/but the 
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laws of onr intelligence. 

The human mind has known its own laws from the 
time that a man of genius has observed them in himself, 
has noted the constant character of his ideas and the invari¬ 
able forms of his judgments. This is the reason w'hy logic 
possesses from so long a period the characters of an exact 
science. ■ From the time of Aristotle it has not retraced a 
step, itor made a step in advance j it is complete and perfect 
from the time^f its birth. We have been able to add there¬ 
to psychological observations, mataphysical considerations 
on the certainty; on the origin of our knowledge; but we 
have not extended this science save by misconceiving its 
natural limits, by introducing matter which does not belong 
to it. Logic has no other object than to completely expose 
and strictly demonstrate the formal rules of all thought.’* 
It abstains from teaching anything of the objects of know¬ 
ledge and it is to this circumspection that it owes its perfec¬ 
tion. 

As w’ith logic so with mathematics. They do not deal 
with extended things as they are in themselves, but only 
with what the mind affirms of them by means of axioms, that 
is to say in the name of the primitive laws of our reason, and 
by means of reasoning, by the activity in fact peculiar to our 
intelligence. We may suppose that the geometricians felt 
their way long before they found their method ; but a philo¬ 
sopher, Thales, it is said, was struck b}’ an idea of genius; 
he comprehended that mathematicians should not pass their 
time in learning if there are really circles or squares, but 
only in ascertaining the properties which our mind gives to 
these figures hy construction. In other terms the geometri¬ 
cian only demonstrates a necessary relation between two 
ideas; the first is stated by the h^^pothesis; the second is 
bound to the first bj^ the necessary laws of the ihinlcing subject. 
Thus mathematical laws are not the laws of number and size. 
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but only those of our mind and geometrical evidence ii only 
the necessity by which the mind finds that it mnst be in 
agreement with itself. 

We must say the same of the laws of nature. These 
laws,—^at least such as we know them—are equally only the 
laws of our mind. In fact what do we know of these laws ? 
That which experiment teaches us of them. But what is 
experiment ? A procedure by which “ reason only sees that 
w’hich it produces itself by its own activity.” ^We are guided 
ill experiment by an idea a priori ; it is by this idea that we 
conceive the plan of every scientific experiment. Thus, 
Toricilly had determined before hand the weight of the 
column of air which he caused the air to support. We ask 
nature to answer a question ivhich we ourselves ask. Not 
onl}' is it the mind which asks the question, the mind which 
directs the intorogatory, but it is the mind which interprets 
the answers, always in accordance with its own laws. We 
know nothing of nature except what the form* of our thought 
pemit us to ask and permit us to comprehend. We seek 
in nature and only find there what conforms wdth our 
thought; and if there shpuld be anything else there we 
should only be able to see that. Far then from regulating 
knowledge by objects,- the physicist regulates objects by 
knowledge. It is in this that precisely consists the method 
, discovered by Bacon and to which natural sciences owe all 
their progress. * 

We must try the same method in metaphysic. Instead 
of regulating our knowledge by objects " let us try if we 
shall not succeed better in metaphysical problems in sup- 
. posing that objects should regulate themselves by our know¬ 
ledge.” Besides, this method is indicated by the very na¬ 
ture of metaphysic, since this science has for object the 
^ .determination of the a priori ideas which are found mixed 
with all our knowledge, and that an a priori idea does not 
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come from the object (for then it would be a posUruyn) but 
from the very nature of the thinking subject. Pure reason 
is precisely the faculty by which I know something before 
all experience (that is the laws by which I think, and on 
which I regulate all experience). Now, how can what I 
affirm before experience come from the object ? Can iny 
mind know a‘priori anything else than the general form of 
its thought ? Every metaphysical conception is then essentU 
ally Bubjectivoifor the very reason that it is pure, that is to 
say independent of experience. 

The a ‘priori notions are of two kinds. ( 1 ) We have eon- 
eepts which we apply to objects (for example the concepts of 
subtanoe, of cause); (2) ideas to which nothing can corres¬ 
pond in experience (for example the AbeduU, God). But 
nothing proves that objects have the sttributes which I give 
them in applying concepts to them (that is whether they are 
really substances, causes). If I find substances, causes in 
experience, it is because my mind has put them there. In 
the some way, nothing proves that, the ideas correspond to 
any real thing; the absolute, the infinite exists perhaps only 
in my thought; &c. X cannot affirm what it is in itself, not 
even if it is any thing. 

It appears then from these principles that we know no. 
thing save that we know that we think, and how we think* 
However Kant makes a restriction in favour of obects of ex¬ 
perience ; we do not know what they are, but we are certain 
that they exist, although they may not be what they appear 
to us. Thus experience gives us the evidence of something 
unknown, but real. On the contrary, beyond the objects of 
experience, we have no means of verifying ohje^ivity that is 
the reaUty of the things which we think. But surely this 
impossibility of being able to affirm nothing with regard to 
supra-sensible things is the very negation of metaphysic. Is 
the last word of philosophy to be that we do not know if 
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there is a God and that the idea we have of him is without 
object ? Undoubtedly, answers Kant, that is the last word 
of speculative philosophy; but there stiH remains moral 
philosophy; and as, in poving that the reason knows nothing 
of God, we prove at the same time that it is os just as impo¬ 
tent to deny as to affirm his existence, no objection, no rea¬ 
soning can prevail against the demonstration that practical 
reason will furnish us in favour of the belief^ in a perfect 
Being. At bottom reason is rather an ^nemy than an aid 
in moral and religious belief. Reason conceives all reality 
as enclosed in time and space and thus it makes us regard 
the existence of an eternal and infinite Being as impossible - 
it conceives all things as determined by the fatalistic laws of 
nature; and thus represents liberty OfS absurd and contradic-> 
tory. But if the Critique teacltes that I onght not to judge 
any thing by the conceptions of speculative reasoning, that 
time and space are pure forms of my mind, and that in sup¬ 
posing relations of suecession and extension between real 
beings, I make a supposition for which there- is no founda¬ 
tion in the nature of things, yet nothing prevents one from 
acknowledging a God independent of space, a soul free and 
independent of the determination of nature. Therefore in 
order to leave the field open for these noble beliefs I must 
first deprive speculative reason of all pretention ta transcen¬ 
dental knowledge. 

It is true that whilst deducing reason to silence, though 
we get rid of the objections of atheists and pantheists, we 
also deprive ourselves of the proofs ^hich plriloaopbers have 
advanced up to now in ftvvour of the existence of God. In 
shaking these proofs is it not to bo feared that the critique 
will at the same time shake the faith of the human race ? 
No, replies Kant, for the faith of the human race is based on 
other than the proofs of the schools. The monopoly of the 
schools, and their arrogant pretensions to be the sole deposi- 
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taries of truth are no doubt in peril; but how can their 
arguments affect the moral beliefs of humanity; the prodf 
of the immortality of the soul drawA from the simplicity of 
substance, the ontological proof of the existence of God, the 
argument a eontingentia mundi have never had the slightest 
influence on the vulgar. We may then demonstrate the 
vanity of these proofs without any danger. There will al¬ 
ways remain in ^ur hearts that instinct of immortality which 
prevents us from finding satisfaction in any earthly good, and 
which irresistibly forces us to raise our tlioughts and our 
hopes to a future life; there will remain the notion of duty 
to prove our liberty to us; there will remain the spectacle of 
the admirable order of nature; and its wonders sufiice to 
make us believe in a wise and great author of the world. 
And will not this faith be more firmly established when it is 
no longer troubled by the controversies of philosophers, by 
the subtleties which obscure eternal truths ? 


II. 


The analysis of the preface gives us the general objec¬ 
tion of the work and even announces the conclusions to be 
arrived at; the introduction explains the plan, the method 
and the subdivisions. 

Kant first states the question of the a ^priori ideas, and 
specially that of synthetic judgements a priori. We have 
here the problem of pure reason; and the whole work is 
simply an attempt to resolve it. Everywhere, and in regard 
to the study of each one of our faculties (sensibility, under¬ 
standing, reason) Kant sets himself the task of establishing 
this double thesis which resumes the whole doctrine of the 
Critique. ( 1 ) We realy have a priori ideas. (2) These ideas, 
having no object, do not constitute knowledge. Thus, on 
e&e side, he refutes the sensualistic school and on the other, 

2 
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makes it a concession with which perforce it must rest con¬ 
tent, though Kant reserves to himself the right to after¬ 
words establish the objectivity of supra-sensible knowledge 
by the moral law. - 

The first lines of the introduction are dedicated to the 
refutation of that false maxim accepted as a dogma by the 
whole 18 th century, that all our ideas corm from the senses^ 
Although all our knowledge commences wifii experience, it 
does not all spring from experience.” For experience never 

gives “its judgements as strictly universal.and there are 

really in human knowledge judgments which are necessary 
and universal and consequently pure judgments a ^iori” 
Such are mathematical judgments and the principle of 
causality, a principle of absolute necessity, and consequent¬ 
ly not derivable, as Hume sustained, from a habitual associa¬ 
tion between our perceptions ; for such an association to be 
habitual, is not the less conceived as contingent. Besides 
this, not only can we not attribute necessary judgments to 
experience, but experience itself supposes them and is not 
possible except by their intermediary. “ From whence would 
experience derive its certitude if all the rules by which it 
proceeds were always empirical.” Would experience be even 
intelligible without the a priori notions ? What would it 
teach us if we had not the notion of space and that of sub¬ 
stance ? Would we afcrm anything, or think anything with¬ 
out these ideas ? 

Necessary to empirical knowledge, which without them 
would be absolutely. without sense, the notions a priori are, 
moreover, the origin of certain judgment which we form ot 
the suprasensible world, and which thus appear to extend the 
range of our knowledge beyond the limits of experience. 
God, the Soul, Immortality are objects of pure Reason, which 
it cannot prevent itself from conceiving although no cxperi- 
^ce can establish their reality. But before taking these 
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objects of conception as objects of knowledge should we not 
“ assure ourselves by careful investigation of the solidity of 
the foundation on which the building should rest” that is to 
say to examine the a priori principles. Do the judgments, 
which the reason forms in the name of these principles, coa- 
fonn io the nature of things or only to the nature of our mind. 
This question is the foundation of all metapliysic j and yet 
has any one thought hitherto of answering it ? Has any one 
even formulated the question ? Full of a blind confidence in 
the value of yie judgments a priori, philosophers without 
even enquiring their origin, have made use of them to extend 
their speculations into the inlinite; and' if experience haa 
never contradicted them, or if no obstacle has impeded or 
arrested their flight, it is because in leaving the limits of ex¬ 
perience they have cast themselves into the void. In the 
passion for extending its knowledge, reason, deceived by thia 
proof of its power, believes that it sees the field of infinity 
Stretch before itself. “ The light dove when it pierces with 
a rapid and free flight the air, of which it feels the resistence 
might believe that it \fould fly still better in empty space*' 
It is thus that Plato, disdaining the sensible world which 
confines the reason within such narrow bounds, venturea 
himself beyond, on the wings of ideas, into the empty space 
of pure understanding. He does not perceive that he makea 
no progress in^spite of all his efforts; for he wants a point of 
resistence against which to sustain himself.” This point of 
resistence of the reason is the judgments a priori. If its 
reason negleots to examine their solidity, to discuss • their 
origin and value, in place of a point of resistance, we shall 
have nothing but a shifting point, and wo vainly attempt to 
rise into the ideal regions. It is how time to attempt to 
resolve this importent question and to determine the value 
of these a priori judgments which serve as the foundation cf 
all our knowledge. For this we ^must first examine their 
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nature and origin, 

A priwi jndgnients fife wnalytie or gyntheiic; analytic if 
^!te attribute is implicated in the very idea of the subjeot, 
synthetic if the attribute adds a new idea to that which the 
subject expresses. Mathematical judgments, metaphysical 
judgments and certain judgments of general physics (for ez* 
ample this one— ‘in all change the quantity of material re¬ 
mains invariably the same’ are at the same time synthetic 
and a priori. It is on account of this double character that 
Kant questions their objective tmth; for, as to analytic judg¬ 
ment, their legitimacy is sufficiently demonstrated by the 
the impossibility of supposing them false without admitting 
a contradictory proposition and as to synthetic judgments a 
posteriori, their truth is established by experience. On the 
coiitiary; those which are at the same time gyrdhetie and a 
priori seem to escape all experimental proof and do not con¬ 
tain in themselves the proof of their legitimacy; for by what- 
right can we affirm a •prion an attnbute of a subject which 
we can deny to it without contradiction ? 

Tliese judgments however must be possible though we 
do not see easily how they are so; for they are the foundation 
of mathematics as well as of metaphysic, and we cannot 
throw doubt on the possibility of mathematics. We cannot 
admit the radical solution of Hume who absolutely denies 
that $y)itheik judgmmU a priori exist. According to Hume 
the only judgment which appears to have this double charac¬ 
ter is the principle of causality; new there is, be says, only 
an illusion here, for it is not a priori ; it is derived from 
custom and consequently from experience. But tins philoso¬ 
pher would not have so easily got rid of synthetic judgment a 

t 

prion if, instead of only Considering the principle of causa¬ 
lity he had recognised the true nature of mathematical judg^ 
ments; for on one side they are a prion and on the other 
they can be reduced to analytic propositions^ in fact> when 
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we eay^ a siraigkt tine is the shortest distance from one point to 
anether, the Bubjeot expresses a simple quality, straightness; 
the attribute expresses a quantity, shortness and consequent¬ 
ly adds a second idea to that which is contained in the sub¬ 
ject, which is peculiar to synthetic judgments. The problem 
has therfore not been solved by Hume, and we cannot avoid 
attempting a solulion. 

The science whose object is to seek the origin and value 
of these synthetic judgments a priori is the Critique of pure 
Jteason, We iqay also call it the transcendental Critique, 
that is to say the examination of transcendental concepts 
(concepts which go beyond (or transcendunt all experience). 
This science does not discuss the value of the systems, but 
the value of the faculty which conceives the systems. 

In every science there is a theoritical part and a practi¬ 
cal part. This the Critique of Pure Reason must compre¬ 
hend—( 1 ) An elementary theory of pure Reason; ( 2 ) A 
Methodology of pure Reason; the object of the first part is 
the enunciation of the nature and value of our a priori judg¬ 
ments ; the second proposes to ascertain the method to fol¬ 
low in order to attain the true end for which we have recei¬ 
ved reason, and this end, according to Kant, can only be at¬ 
tained by the knowledge of the moral law. 

The elementary theory of pure Reason is divided in its 
turn into Transcendental aesthetic and transcendental logic. 
In fact, “ human knowledge has two stems, coming perhaps 
from a common root, but which is unknown to us; these two 
stems are the sensibility and understanding. Objects are 
given us by sensibility and thought or conceived by understan¬ 
ding.” Sensibility no more than understanding can do with¬ 
out a priori principles; the study of fhese pure principles, 
necessary to emperical knowledge, is the object of the trans¬ 
cendental aesthetic I the study of pure principles nec^sary 
for the judgements and conceptions of 'understanding cons- 
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titutes Transcendenial logic. 

Finally Transcendental logic is subdivided in its turn in« 
to analytic and dialectic. The analytic enumerates the con¬ 
cepts as well as the judgments a and concludes that 

avQ \Qg\timatQ when they are ajjplied to ahjects of experi* 

_ « 

ence. The dialectic, on the contrary, examines the ideas, 
which liind nothing corresponding to them in the sensible 
world, ('the absolute, the infinite, the perfect)^ and concludes 
the impossibility ctf affirming their objectivity by the power 
of speculative reason alone. Such is the pla^ of the work $ 
let us now study the development. 
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{Continued from j^age 111.) 

So Akrura knew them to be the One Infinite Spirit, disgmah- 
ing themselres^n human forms, the most attractive that ever 
were born of women, only to draw the minds of all men and 
women of the world who are always mad after the ever shifting, 
and ephemeral beauties of Nature, towards themsplves. Infinite 
we are all indeed, but this idea of ourselves, has been totally seal¬ 
ed from our view by the nameless power of Ignorance which 
never allows us to go beyond names, and forms, and which was 
totally driven and discarded with the glorious light of Eternal 
Knowledge by Rdm£ and Krishna. Although fire is latent in 
every fire-wood, mere fuel can never save us from the effect 
of cold, says Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna, but only that 
where the fire is patent can save us from cold, and can bo of 
service to us in sundry other ways. Rama and Krishna had their 
fire patent in them, and hence they could guide all people safely 
through the dark and meandering paths of the world. They had 
the power of illumining the minds of all people, not being con¬ 
fined to their bodies. Akrura’s mind was illuiqined by them, and 
that is the reason why he could see in those young men the all¬ 
ruling spirit of the universe. But could they not similarly illu¬ 
mine the mind of the demoniac king Kamsa? Was there no 
other way to save the world from his tyranny than by killing him ? 
Were they not partial to Akrura in this way ? We cannot say 
so. The sun shines equally upon all, «ays Sri Ramakrishna. He 
does not stint his rays from a man because he is wicked, and does 
not'pour forth all his glory upon the head of a man because he 
is saintly. He shines equally upon the fiower and the filth, upon 
the transparent, as well as, the opaque. But the transparent 
things alone can imbibe and reflect his glory whereas the opaque 
ones have no power in them to be illumined. As, on this account 
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we cannot say the sun to be partial, so we have no reason for 
laying that blame at the doors of Kama and Krishna. 

Kamsa was a t3nrant. He threw his own aged father into 
prison and usurped the throne from him. He was an advocate 
of debauchery, tustfulness, and all sorts of horrible, and immoral 
practices. If any good man dared to stand in his way, he used 
to get rid of him by at once extirpating him. All good men 
either ran away from the monster, or were killed by him. He 
was never in any way concilliatory to his nearest and dearest 
relatives, if they happended to be good and god-fearing. So 
most of them avoided him, and preferred to live in distant places, 
beyond his reach. Can the world go on, with such a demon as 
its ruler ? And since he was impregnable to all good and godly 
sentiments, the only means to save the earth from his tyiaiiny, 
was to root him out like a weed that is a bane to the useful 
Vegetation. The father who spares the rod and spoils the child 
does not do the duty of a father. The government by letting go 
all the culprits without punishing them, will be no government 
at all, for ungoverned vices, in that case will swallow up the society 
in no time. Hence to protect his children from the hands of tho 
wicked, Ood must have to come now and then in this world to 
destroy the latter and protect the former. Without such Divine 
Incarnations, the world would have been destroyed long ago. 
Hence the occasiqnal advents of such men are unavoidable neces¬ 
sities, if God wants to preserve His creation. 

And GKhI wants to prqperve His creation, for no father wants 
to see his favorite child murdered before him by the relentless 
liand of a lawless ruffian, if he is a father at all, and if he has 
power to save. God never wants to destroy His creation, and as 
Kama and Krishna were the Incarnations of that God, it should 
be their duty to see aU the good men of the land protected, and 
the evildoers scattered,even as the chaff is scattered by the winds. 
As long as the two Brothers graced our earth, they were entirely 
SfOgaged in weeding out the useless and baneful plants from the 
‘^beautiful garden of creation directly or indirectly. So crossing the 
Yamuna with Akrura when the buxom, jolly shepherd boys reach- 
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ed Mathura, the memory of Sri Brindabana and all their merry 
pranks there were, totally washed off, for now they directed all 
their energies to effect the weal of the oppressed. They were 
at once changed men. They looked around them and found 
their dresses and ornaments were not at all in keeping with their 

•k * 

environments. So they wanted to change them and then, proceed 
to their business. There was the royal dress maker’s place reveal¬ 
ing the gaudiest and best of apparels intended for the use of the 
royal family, an^ without much ado they asked the man to let 
them have suitable dresses. The dignity of the man being thus 
pinched, because he was no less a personage than the servant of the 
great king Karasa,he wanted to thrash them, and then hand them 
over, for their impertinence, to the police, but like lambs before 
lions he and all his party lay dead at their feet. They selected 
their choice dresses. Hama attired himself in blue, and Krishna in 
yellow, and thus enhanced their natural beauty by means of Art, 
and w'alked over the streets of the city. They saw a hump¬ 
backed woman carrying charming garlands and fragrant sandal¬ 
wood paste for Kamsa, and they asked her to beautify their 
bodies with them. Charmed with their beauty, the woman, who 
was naturally kindly in her disposition, although her outside w‘as 
totally deformed, at once decorated their beautiful persons with 
the choicest garlands, and so tastefully smeared them with 
sandalwood paste, that they looked like angels come down from 
Heaven to see the grand festival that was going to be cele¬ 
brated that day in the city. As a reward for her goodness 
Sri Krishna, with a single touch, transformed her deformity into 
the choicest beauty. 

Was it not partiality on the part of Sri Krishna to kill a 
dutiful servant, because he did not comply with his unlawful 
request, and to reward the undutiCul maid-servant, because she 
obeyed him? The highest duty of every man is to love goodness 
and godliness wherever this may be found, and the worst crime 
which a man can commit is to abet and advocate unrighteous¬ 
ness, ungodliness, perfidy, and inhumanity in others or to perpe¬ 
trate those evil actions himself. As has been seen, Kamsa was the 

a 
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personification of evil, and therefore wlioever loves and' honors 
him, loves and honors evil, and being nothing better than evil 
himself,he should share the same fate with the evil-minded Kamsa. 
With the exception of a very few low-minded people none in the 
city had any love or regard for that monster, and all were inward¬ 
ly praying to God to relieve them from the hand of such a tyrant 
and in response to their incessant prayers, God had to come 
down in the form of Sri Krishna to save them. Such was also 
the case w'ith Kamsa’s maid servant, wdio being^ naturally good, 
could never really love the demon in her heart of hearts, 
although fear made her outwardly loyal to the tyrant, and she 
got the reward of her goodness. 

Attired in such beautiful dresses, decorated with most beauti¬ 
ful gurlandsjthe Brothers attracted naturally the minds of all men 
and women of the city who could not take their eyes away from 
their beautiful persons. They now reached the gate of 
the arena and as sooti as the menials of Kamsa saw them, 
according to their master’s advice, they directed tho most 
ferociously mad elephant, Kuvalayapida against the two 
brothers who, in no time, put the animal to death. 
Then came forward the tw’o best of wrestlers Ghanura, and Mush- 


tika to meet and wrestle with, and ultimately to hill them; but 
their villainy cost them their lives, for no sooner they met the 
two Brothers than they were killed. This terribly annoybd 
Kamsa, and he ordered Nanda, the shepherd father of Kama and 
Krishna, to be thrown into prison, and Vasudova*, their r^i 
father, to be killed, jjpd the brothers t'hemselves to be driven 
away from the city. But Sri Krishna was too quick for hiin. 
He sprang upon the dais where Kamsa was sitting upbn his 
throne with his nefarious courtiers, and catching him by his hair, 
brought him down-to the arena, and in a moment killed hiin. 
Tlie villainotia friends of Kamsa, who took arms against 
Brothers were similarly served, and tho all-conquenng *Hero 
with his brother Kama at that time appeared to his owii parents 
' OS a boy, to the wicked ofi an all-ruling and terrible victor, to the 
''frise as the Kighest Truth, to the good as the God of thb umreVse, 
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to the Vrislmis, His own casto people, as their all-comforting, 
ideal God. 

When the tyrant with his party was thus killed, peace was 

restored in no time. All people heciime Imppy and Sri Krishna’s 

first duty was to bring his aged father and mother, Vasudova and 

He\'aki, as well as, the father of the tyrant, Ugrasena, out of 

the prison. He restored the throne to Ugrasena, because lie was 

far above the petty desire to rule over a kingdom, being above all 

desires. IIo bowed down to Ilis real father and mother, 

Vasudava and Bevaki, who at first could not recognise Him and 

Ilis brother. He told them who they were, and their bliss knew no 

bounds, so much so, that they fell down senseless. Being restored 

to their senses thev embraced their children and bathed them in 

•/ 

tears of love. They narrated the cruelty of Kamsa to them, and 
were very happy to hear that the tyrant had been put to death 
by their own children. All their troubles were ended once for 
all. The rest of their life, they lived very happily with their 
darlings. 

Then came a very sad scene. Wlien the shepherd father, 
and mother of Sri Krishna, Nanda and Tasoda, heard that their 
darlings were claimed by Vasudava and Hevaki, they were beside 
themselves with sorrow. When the Shepherd boys and girls, 
lieard that Sri Krishna was not going back to Sri Brindabanani 
with them, it was worse than death-blow to them. To return 
to Gokula without Eama and Krishna was something they could 
not believe, nay, even imagine. AVhen Sri Krishna Himself 
came and told Nanda, Ya.soda,and all the shepherd boys and girls, 
ins playmates and companions all of whom came with Him to see 
the grand festival, and present their annual tribute to the tyrant 
Kamsa, that He could not leave Hi? aged father and mother to go 
witli them to Gokula, then a thunderbolt as it were fell upon their 
devoted heads. They did not know what to do, so fondly they loved 
Him. Sri Krishna tried to console thorn as much as He could 
and promised to come back to them after seeing his aged parents, 
whose eyes had become almost blind with incessant weeping in 
the prison of the tyrant for them, comforted and happy after many 
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years of uttermost misery, lie told them that it was the first 
duty of every child to bring comforts to his parents, but He had 
been neglecting that by leading a mfirry life in Brindabanam, 
altogellu-r unmindful of the extreme agony of his parents whom. 
Kamsa had been torturing in all manners of -villainous 
means. So He could not leave them now on any account, 
Nanda and Yasoda, who always used to regard Him, as their 
darling, did not expect such an answer from Him, when they 
wanted Him to accompany them to Gokula. They were astoun- 
ded with the reply. His playmates looked towdrds Him with 
wistful supplication. They could not talk and only looked at him 
with eyes blirid<‘d with tears. He kissed His parents. He kissed 
His friends, and told them that erelong He would join them at 
Ookula, after seeing His pari'nts happy, and the shepherds with 
vacant minds directed their unwilling steps towards their homes, 
ns if they were going to some foreign land. Vaishnava Poets 
have lavished all their ails to describe this extereinely pathetic 
scene, so much so, that even a heart made of steel, will have to 
melt in the warmth, and fervour of their description. 

After seeing Nanda, Yasocla, and all the shepherds cross the 
Yamuna, Kama and Krislma returned to their parents. Th-'y 
made them very happy and lived with them for some months. 
But they felt themselves ashamed to confess to the pundits that 
they had not, as yet, known a single letter of the alphabet, so 
they asked Ihoir parent’s permission to go to Benares to prosecute 
their studies there, at the feet of a certain sage, named, Sandipani. 
Q'lie parents nlactantly consented, and the two went directly to 
the sage who was vfry glad to admit them as his disciples. 
Kama and Krishna, with other Bralimaeharins, lived with, and 
served their Guru, who took j^art+cular care of them. They used 
to go to the neighbouring forest with other boys, to bring fuel for 
cooking, and sacrifice, sometimes they used to go out to beg 
rice and other articles of food for their teacher, and were perfectly 
pleased with that austere life. They were so very intelligent, 
that they could learn everything within six months, which the 
sage could teach. AVhen after iinisbing their studies they w'anted 
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to give tUeir teacher some remunerating fee for his kind care and 
love towards them, the wife of the sage asked that her dead 
child might be restored to life and brought back to her from the 
abode of Death where it had been taken away a year before, for 
she knew that Kama and Krishna were not ordinary individuals. 
Tliey fulfilled her request by restoring her own child to her, and 
with the permission of their Teacher, they returned to Mathura, 
versed in all Schools of philosophy, and the Vedas. Their parents 
got back their life, as it were, after seeing them. 

Kamsa was tflie son-in-law of the most powerful monarch o£ 
the period, Jarasandha, the king of Magadha or IBehar. When 
Kamsa was put to death by Sri* Krishna, his two widowed wives, 
the daughters of Jarasandha, went away to their fathers’ place, and 
informed their father about the wretched lot to vvliich they had 
been reduced by Sri Krishna, and wept and entreated him to 
punish the wicked man, the cause of all their sorrow. Jarasan¬ 
dha, at the head of a vast army, blockaded Mathura, but his 
army was routed by the limited number of Ugrasena’s army, 
through the commanding skill of Sri Krishna. But Jarasandha 
was not a man to be put down easily, and so he attacked a second 
t ime, but Sri Krishna was again able to repel him with all his 
forces, nay, lie was successful in routing him with all his army 
the succeeding attacks which in all numbered seventeen. 

In stiKiying the life of Sri Krishna, we will find that lie was 
never aggressive. lie always defended Himself .against the 
aggression of others. He was altogether averse to shedding 
human blood unnecessarily. He was always for ]/eace at any cost 
blit wlien war was inevitable, He taught his adverseries that Ho 
M'as more than a match for them, till of their own accord, most 
of them used to surrender, while the obstinate were sure to be 
ruined wholesale. This clearly proves His humane, and all-pro¬ 
tecting nature. He could feel for all. After killing Kamsa He 
Lamented for him. For such a soft natured man war was alto¬ 
gether distasteful, as innumerable men were to be offered as 
sacrifices to it. So when Jarasandha repeatedly attacked Mathura, 
He concerted a successful plan to avoid further attack, from that 
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redoubtaVle enemy. In I he hilly Island of Dvaraka he ordered a 
town, as w^ll as, a fort to be built. When that was completed. Ho 
removed Ugrasena's capital to that place, well protected by the hill 
fort of Haivataba, but not without considerable difficulty as at that 
time. He \yas simultaneously attacked on both sides, by Jaraaandba 
on the ope hand, apd bj Kalajavana.a non-aryan king,on the other 
hand, who b.eing a friend to th^ king of Magadha, was instigat¬ 
ed by Iiiin tq attack the Yadavas at IVIathura. Sri Krishna wanted 
to shed as little blood ns possible, moreover He did not like to 
meet the in i^umerahls forces of the two armies ^ith his limited 
number of men. So He went alone in disguise, into the camp of 
Kalayavana, and stood before tbe latter who easily detected, and 
ran after Him to catch Him. Sri Krishna was a better runner than 
the king, so although they went far away from the camp, still the 
latter could not overtake llim, till He entered and hid himself in 
a cave. The king followed in search of Him, and saw a man lying 
on the floor. He took him to bo Sri Krishna, and kicked him 
with his foot. The man, who was a great sage, named Muchu- 
kunda, thus kicked suddenl}’’, got up. and looked at him with 
eyes burning with anger, and at onco reduced him to ashes. Sri 
Krishna came back to Mathura, and the c|eath of Kalayavana 
disheartened his army which left the project attacking J^athura, 
and returned to its own territory. Then it was not difficult 
for the Yadavas to meet and rout Jarii8an4ha’s troops. 

When thus the enemies were routed, all the Yadavas, led by 
Sri Krishna, went to their now city Dvaraka, well protected by 
the strong bill fort of Ilaivataka, and theye lived peacefully ever 
afterwards. *' < 

After this, proposals for th® mamage of Hukmini, the moat 
beautiful riauglitcr of Bhishmaka, kin^of V-idarbha were being 
made. Sii Krishna asked that king for the hand of- his daughter. 
TJiis accomplished lady also had a gre^t love for Sri Krishna. 
But Bhishmaka, instigated by Jarasandha, did not comply 
with His request and wanted tq givq his daughter in marriage 
cousin of Sri Krishna named SUupala who was His 
i^yetjei-ate enqniy. Thq dfiy. qf niHifrjage v^as settled? and all 
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the kings were invited to it except the Tadavas. So Sri Krishna 
wanted to take her away by force, because, such a kind oE marriage 
was highly esteemed by all Kshatriyas in those days, which went 
by the name oE Bakshaiaa Vivaha. When, on the day of her 
marriage, Bukinmi, was going hohie from the temple after per¬ 
forming her worship, ISH Krishna suddenly came up to her and 
took her upon His chariot'. As soon as I31iishrhaka, and all the 
Boyal guests saw this, they dll came upon Him who 
successfully defended himself and his' Bride against innumerable 
odds, and at last succeded in taking her home safely, where they 
were married in great pomp. iTie married couple were indeed 
very happy for they loved each other very ardently. 

Karaka; the king of Pi'rfgjyotlsha, was another wicked king, like 
Kamsa, who defied all the god's. He was believed to be the son 
of mother Barth, arid had sixteoh thousand daughters. Indra, the 
King of the gods, once pereonally cairie and complained to Sri 
Krishna against this king, stating that he had stolen the ear-ring 
of Hiti, the mother of all the Gods. Sri Krishna promised to 
recover it from the detiion. He went and killed Naraka, and 
married his sixteeii thousand daughters, while tire Mother Earth 
herself came with the ear-ring, arid presented it to the Victor, 
and informed Him that this Naraka was his own son in oho of 


His previous inearn'ations, ^lid then disappeared. 

This is a supeilnaturfil incident which ihiny people may not 
believe in. It ihay have alsd an allegorical meaning which is 
at ohce'palpablo. ^To be free is the nature of the sdiil, arid hence it 
is perfectly hapipy in that state, being in its own natural elerrienl. 
This blissful state goes by the name of Heaven. Tliereforb wlikt- 
ever destroys the liberty of the soul, must be regarded ks oppo¬ 
site to Heaveri, i. e., Hell or Naraka, arid what is that? Desire. 
It 18 a fact, that desirC binds the man to earth. Whence does 


this desire come ? It comes fixun t'Ke contact of the soiil with 
the earth 'or of Furtisha with Prakriti. ^ri Krishna killed this 


desire and converted the innumerable miseries, the offsprings of 
it, to highest erijriymentk, by nisking them His subservient hand 
maids or obedient wiv^. Ihdra rejirtSents the uriseen Guru who 
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revealed to Him the extent of mischief which this desire is 
capable of mailing^, so mueli so, that even gods are not safe 
from its hands. 

After this Sri Krishna killed another demon who went by* 
the name of Bana. Then He fought against the king of Paundra 
whose name was also Yk|udeva, which, besides the obvious mean¬ 
ing, y&sudeva’s son, also means the abode of the universe i. e., 
God. This King proclaimed that he was the real Ydsudeva or 
the Incarnation of God, whereas Sri Krishna, the son of Ydsu- 
deva was a nobody. So Sri Krishna challengefl him to light. 
They met and the lattter with all his party was killed in the 
battle. 

Yadu was the eldest child of Yayati, and being cursed by the 
father he did not succeed him to the throne, which Puru, th e 
yonger son occupied, after his father’s retirement. But Yadu 
ruled over some other territories, and his descendants went by the 
name of the Yadavas. These Yadavas were subdivided into several 
dynasties, such as, Yrishni, Andhaka, Kukura, Bhoja &c. Sri Krish¬ 
na belonged to Yrishni’s family, and Kamsa and Devaki belonged» 
to the Bhoja dynasty. Most of the Yadavas were living in Dwaraka 
ruled by TJgrasena and led by Sri Krishna, who was always kind 
to His relatives. 

Satrajit, a Yadava living in Dvaraka at the time, got a very 
precious jewel, which Sri Krishna suggested him to present to 
the King. But lest there be any misunderstanding amongst His 
relatives on account of the jewel, Sri Krishna did not press his 
request too far.. Satrajit l^ved the jewel very much and did not 
like to lose it, and so fearing, lest Sri Krishna might take it back 
from him, he gave it to his younger brother Prasena, who, one day 
going to hunt was killed by a lion inlihe forest. In this way the 
jewel was lost, and Satrajit meanly thought that Sri Krishna 
must have killed his brother to get the jewel, and spread such a 
rumour. At this Sri Krishna was sorely troubled. He wanted 
to relieve himself from the calumny by recovering the jewel, and 
went to the place where Prasena was killed, and by the blood 
marks of lion's paws, he found out the cause of his death. Ho 
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also detected the Wood/ marks of bear's paws side by side with 
the lion’s at a little distance, and concluded that the lion must 
h^re been killed by the bear. He followed the footmarks of the 
bear and was thus led to his den where he fought with 
and subdued him, and recovered the jewel from him. Not 
only that, the bear, w'ho went by the name of Jambavan, 
and who had faught for Bama, against Bavana in former days 
being pleased with Sri Krishna's might, and coming to know who 
He was, offeredJiis beautiful daughter Jambavati in marriage to 
Him. After retdrning to Dvaraka He gave the jewel to Satrajit, 
who too gave his ntost fair looking daughter Satyabhama in 
marriage to Him. So Sri Krishna married* many wives, but, as 
we have seen, the sixteen thousand daughters of Naraka may bo 
regarded as an allegory. 


{To he Continued,) 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE SERVING OF GOD. 

{Continued from page lor^ 

1. Thus by the grace of the Guru attended with the 
knowledge of one's subserviency to God {Seshalvd)f ever 
despising sound and other objects of the senses, even as 
other deities than God, he who, desirous of the fruit of 
attaining Vishnu, has bhakti for his means, is a Vaishnava\ 
(follower of Vishnu). 

2 . Having concluded that the means of bhakti is use¬ 
less equally with the worship of other deities than 
God, and of the physical objects of enjoyment, he who 
adopts Krishna (the supreme spirit) as the sole means for 
the attainment of Krishna, is an ekdnti (/. e, one whose 
mind is devoted to one object). 

3 . He is a Paramekdnti (the supreme ekdnti) who 

* Sesha : One whose nature is solely towards the attribution 
of another’s supremacy, is the Sesha o£ that other and is subser¬ 
vient to his purposes. Seshi is one who holds everything at his 
own disposal and appropriates it for his own purposes. Accord¬ 
ing to the Visishtbadvaita system the relation between the 
ruler and the ruled, the Isvara and the jlva is Seslia-seslii-bhava- 
and it is eterniil. 

t According to the Vaishnava theology a Prapanna is of two 
hinds; the ehanti or one who is devoted to one object and the 
Pat'mekanti^ the supreme ekanti. A Paramekanti is again of two 
hinds; the aria^ or the afflicted, and the Driptaf or the proud or 
contented. 
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liDlds that the seveial means (for moksha), the deities other 
than God, the objects of the senses, bhakti and prapalP 
known as Krishna (having Krishna as the means and end) 
are all equal and has also the notion of the lord and the 
appropriator in Hari. 

4. In knowing the subserviency of his self, and in 
always doing service to the lotus-feet of the lord, he shall, 
thus spend liis time usefully. 

5. Leaniing from the guru the meaning of the basic 
mantra {Ndniyandya) as being of the same import as 
dvaya and having God as his sole refuge, he shall worship 
Hari with that (jnantra). 

6. —7. In accordance with his ability he shall worship 
God with the basic mantra daily three time-*. This basic 
mantra is the essence of the teaching of the whole Vedanta. 
It enables one to cross the ocean of samsdra. Of all the 
mantras it is the highest mantra ; of all the secrets it i® 
the best secret; it is the purest of the pure and is eternal. 

8. By those that are desiroiii of freedom it is worthy 
of silent utterance at all times as giving the fruits of world¬ 
ly enjoyment (bhukti) and freedom (mukti). By the 
Vaishnavas it is worthy of uttarance as fostering knowledge 
and love {Jndna and bhakti). 

9. It is the divine source of all the mantras, and ij 
capable of dcstro3'ing all sins. Becoming calm and collec¬ 
ted one shall diligently utter it. 

10. —II. As there is thus the injunction of the com¬ 
mander of the hosts (Senesa) to Gajanana (the elephant¬ 
faced God) and other hosts, either with this mantra shall 
a Vaishnava always conduct the worship &c. of Hari, or 
with the mantra dvaya shall he perform it preceded by 
s diitation to his guru. 

1 2. Only after having put on the marks of a Vaish¬ 
nava shall a Vaishnava worship Hari. The sage Vyasa 
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says that only (by those of) the castes who have got the 
inarlcs on should Madhava (God) be worshipped, served 
and adored. 

13. These marks are said to be of two kinds : exter¬ 
nal and internal. The marks like those of the conch, the 
disc &c., are external, and the absence of desire and other 
passions is the other. 

14. So also has the Atharvopanhhad clearly and 
specially prescribed the wearing of the dis^-mark &c., to 
the discerning which (in general) is (also) established in all 
the Upanishads. 

15. Seers of know that a Vipra shall bear 

on his right arm the mark of the disc and on his left that 
of the conch. 

16. --17. If the authorities above mentioned are to 
be doubted as being Vedic, we say that, even the whole lot 
of mantias are equally to te so. If On account of their 
acceptance by gi*eat men as being Vedic, there is doubted 
no doubt (on that score)., (If doubt arises again) the 
Pklnia and Agneya-Puranas with raised hands do, indeed, 
proclaim aloud their authoritativencss, 

18. By those that are advanced in love and faith 
^bhahli and Sraddha) five weapons (of God) are to be 
worn separately each on one place; on the forehead, on, 
the head, on the chest and on the two arms, 

19. -On the foreiiead the mace is to be worn; on the 
head the bow (Saran^i), on the middle of the chest the 
sword (A^andaka),?ind on the tw<o arms the conch an i the disc^ 

20. With metallic models which liave been heated 
in fire and over which their respective mantras have been 
pronounced, shall one be marked. Even Vriddha-Manu 
has said this with care, 

21. To that man who daily wears the vertical mark» 
(Srd/ivapujidra) and the disc mark {chakra) good ever in- 
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creases and evil disappears. 

22. —53. The time for wearing the disc and other 
marks has been mentioned by Bhagavan in the Pdncha- 
ratra-sastra. Under sixteen years is the best time, till the 
fiftieth middling and after that bad. Such is the determi¬ 
nation of time. All the months of the year excepting the 
winter ones ( Vdrshika) are also auspicious. 

24. In the Pdnchardtra are prescribed in cxte/iso, the * 
place, measur^ent, and the material of urdhvapundra. 
One shall wear it according to that (prescription.) 

25. Then shall urdhvapundra be painted with white 
mud, produced on the top of a sacred mountain and such 
other holy places, especially by the Vaishnavas. 

26. He who wears a pure and white urdhvapundra 
with interspaces, builds Me with it a clean temple. 

27. A heart untouched by desire and other passions, 
a speech unsullied by lies and other faults, a body unimpair¬ 
ed by torture and other injuries, these are the three kinds 
of worship in relation to Kesava (God). 

28—29. Non-injury, the first flower; control of the 
senses, another ; kindness to all beings, a flower ; forgive¬ 
ness preeminently a flower ; knowledge, a flower ; austeri¬ 
ties, a flower; meditation, again the seventh flower; 

and truth, (one more);-these eight kinds of flowers 

are dear to Vishnu (God). 

30-32. Thus with body adorned with the marks, ex¬ 
ternal and internal, having bathed in holy waters and off¬ 
ered libations of water to the Devas^ the manes, and other 
deities as ordained in the sdstras, having diligently mutter¬ 
ed l.undred and eight times the basic mantra {tnfila 7 na 7 Ura) 
and making ready all the articles for sweet smearing, as also 
articles of food and of divine service, and having finished the 
decoration of the yoga-bhii 7 ni * (the place of worship), 

* Yogalhumi : Literally means the place for meditation, 
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one shall worship Hari in accordance with the routine f 
established by the prince of sannyasins {yatindrd), 

33. Just as a servant overcome with love pleases the 
king, his master, in the same way, shall one please the 
Lord of one’s self, God, free from subterfuge, by going 
round the object of worship, placing it always to the right 
( pradakshina)f and by prostrations and praises approved 
®f by the ekdntis, 

34. The whole aggiegate of the ayi^as ot hhaktiy 
which Vishnu in the sliape of the mighty Varaha has said 
to Agastya, shall one diligently practice, in due time. 

35 — 37 * “Affection for My devotees, rejoicing in 
their worshif s, worship by one's self, avoidance of pomp 
in My affairs, devotion to the hearing of My deeds, agita¬ 
tion (or change in the expression) in the voice, eyes and 
limbs (when so hearing), constant remembering of Me daily, 
and tlie (consciousness of) the fact that one depends not on 
Me for any worldly advantage,—these are the eight kinds 
of bhakti. Even in a mlcchcha* (Barbarian) if this bhakti 
exists, he is to be taken as the holiest of Brahmins ; he is the 
greatest of sages ; he is a yati (one who has renounced the 
world and contioiled the passions); and he is a savant 
{pandUy^ to him ought to be given (gifts) and from him ought 
it to be received ; even as I am is he worthy of worship.” 

henco I ho place of M^orship of any kind. The idea is that when 
a man sits for meditation worship, he should on no account 
get distracted and leave his scat, but should remain comfortably 
seated till everything is finished, ^ 

t The reference here is to the Nitt/a-harma or daily liturgy 
of the Sn-VaitJinavas as arranged by Sri Bainanuja. 

* MUchclia ; is from mlcchch, to talk confusedly, ie.n barba¬ 
rian or non-Aryan who does n(t conform to the Aryan institution 
an«i does not speak tbe Sanskrit language but speaks a barbarous 
tongue. 
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38.—39* On the authority of Sauiiaka even the incar¬ 
nation in images for the purpose of worship {arcliCvoatava) 
shall one worship. Having made with gold, silver or any 
other metals a beautiful image of Vishnu with gracious 
face and eyes which shall excite one’s own love, and em¬ 
bodying in it the Brahman^ one shall become mentally 
absorbed in it. 

40. It,^ne shall worship; it, one shall salute ; it, one 
shall serve ; it, one shall contemplate ; and casting away 
all impurities, it alone which is the image (visible) of 
Brahman^ one enters. 

41. Doing even a mere trifle one shall live in a tem¬ 
ple of Vishnu. Ever living in a temple of Vishnu one 
shall do the service of God as much as it lies in his power. 

42. What might be a mighty temple, or a dear orna¬ 
ment, or a suitable enjoyment to Vishnu, that shall not 
be meddled with even in the least with the idea of its be¬ 
ing the means (to a desired end). 

43. That hour or even moment when Vasudeva 
(God) is not thought bf,—that itself is a loss; that is a huge 
opening to disaster; that is an aberration of the mind; 
that is a mental disorder. 

44. If even a single hour were to be passed away 
without meditation (by any person) it is fit to be wept 
over very much as when he is robbed by a thief. 

45. Having churned {i. c. entered into) all the sdstras 
and examined them again and again, we find this one ulti¬ 
mate clear conclusion viz., that Ndrdyana ought to be 
ever meditated upon. 



CHAPTER VI, 


ON THE WORSHIP OF THE ATTENDANTS ON 

GOD, 

1. Then the goddess Lakshmi ought to be specially- 
worshipped by a Prapanna^ along with (the goddesses) 
Bhumi, Nila and such others^ also with Sutravati and other 
attendants (on Lakshmi), 

2. She is the resting place of Gurus, and the ruler of 
this world, the divine consort of the God of gods and is 
eternal and imperishable. 

3. In the PUncharatra-Sastra, Vishnu has said to 
the attentive Vishvaksena to the effect that he who is a 
hhakta of Lakshmi, of Myself and of persons of your 
stamp, is rare to meet with on this earth. 

4. After collecting all the materials for the worship 
of Hari, one shall worship therewith the goddess also who 
is the consort of the God of gods in the same manner as 
he warships God. 

5. After mentioning the five kinds of manifestations* 

* The manifestations of God {Isvara) according to the 
Fancharatra iostraa are fivefold: Para^ the essential and supreme 
manifestation, as it appears in the empyrean, {Vaikuniha) of 
Vishnu which is only one; Vyuha^ the group of partial manifes¬ 
tations which are recognised as fciurfold, Yasudeva, Sankarshana, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha; Vibhava, the part manifestations 
of cosmic energy which are innumerable as seen in the incarna¬ 
tions of Bama,' Krishna &c., Antaryamirit the manifestation as 
abiding inside all beings; Archavatara, the incarnations in the 
form of holy images for the purpose of worship. These four 
grades of manifestatiou lead successively , form the lowest image 
to the highest para. 
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like the supreme (Para), the partial ( Vyuhd) and others 
of His Self, Hari saj’^ in Talvaratna about her glory 
as follows:— 

6. “ Similarly I shall state the nature of Lakshmi, 
listen to me calmly. Pervasion by quality and substance is 
considered to be the common nature of both (Her and Me), 

7. Just as the universe is pervaded by Me both in 
essence and quality, all this is pervaded by Her (also). 
Therefore she is the Disposer and Ruler of all. 

8. She is pervaded by Me and similarly I, the Lord 
am also pervaded by Her. Hear, therefore, Senesa ! the 
difference between Me and Her. 

9. “ My consort who is the ruler of all is subservient 
to Me. To Her as well as the universe that I am the Lord 
is well-known-in the Vedas. 

10. “ That the twofold power of manifestation (Nitya* 
vibhuti: Etenal manifestation and Lilaviblmti: sportive 
manifestation) is at the disposal of both Hcr^and Me, is 
evident, O manada; (my pride!) from the Vedanta and 
the PanchardtraSastra taught by Me, 

11. “ In the same way Bliiiini and Nila are also con¬ 
sidered subservient to Me. As pervasion by intelligence is 
laid down to all souls, to these two is prescribed only per¬ 
vasion by quality and not by substance.” 

12. —13, In the same saslra elsewhere, Lakshmi 
Herself has also said about the relation between Herself 
and Her Lord, their pervasion and rulership. By reason 
of His being (the Lord and appropriator) inseparably united 
with Her the Brahman is said to be non-dualistic (advaita,) 

14. *^That Supreme energy of Brahman, which is as 
is light to the moon, is the goddess Lakshmi, who is 
coexistent with Brahman in all His conditions, and who is 
in His own nature indestructible. 

15. “I am that ancient (or eternal) One who is the 

5 
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I-ness' of Brahman, He, the Brahman, is the (essence) 
or the inner Self of all beings, and after becoming ^ 1 ’ of all 
beings is known as Ilari, I am, therefore, that ancient 
Ope who is the * I-ness' of all beings. 

16. * Whatever form (of a thing) there w,—(all that) 
is the eternal Vasudeva; (for) the Brahman constitutes the 
•essential existence and form (of all things): hence That is 
the aTx)de of immortality. 

17. God, Narayana, is the essence'of existence; 
and 1 , the Supreme Lakshmi, am the attribute (' be-ness') 
of it. Hence what is known as Lakshminarayana is the 
Brahman which is the eternal One. 

18. —19. “The notion of 'I' is got only as united 
^^’ath ‘I-ness.' And that which takes its rise in the notion 
of 'I' is known as ‘I-ness.’ On account of this connection 
of mutual inseparable existence and of mutual sequence, 
Icnow the relation between Me and My Lord to be that of 
attribute and essence.” 

20, — 2 1, The sage Parasara sa5"s of Her who is of the 
nature of Brahman \— 

She is eternal, the mother of the universe, the glory 
of Vishnu, and imperishable, O thou, the purest of 


According to the Visishthadvaita Philosophy, the substance 
ran have no real existence apart from quality and the quality can 
have existence only as inherent in substance. No idea can have 
a corresponding reality of existence unless it is capable of being 
resolved into essence or the ‘thing-in-itself’ and attribute through 
which we cognise the reality. Here the i?ra7»man in order that 
it may be posited,to exist ultimately {bhavat), is capable of being 
viewed in its dual aspect of existence, hJiava, the essence of 
existence and hhum, its attribute. T^akshmi says this essence to 
be and attribute to be Herself; and iMksfimi-Jfaratfnna 

is tile One Existence, the Brahman. 
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Brahmins ! Just as Vishnu is all-pervading so also is she.” 

22. Among gods, animals and men, the glorious 
Hari is the masculine name and Lakshml is the feminine 
name. O Maitreya ! there is nothing higher than these. 

23. —26. ‘ I salute that consort ot the Bestower of 
boons (Varadavalladha) who by being the Beloved of God, 
previous to their having recourse to her Lord occupies, 
of Her own accord, the position of mediatrix to men,—to 
men that are solely addicted to sinful deeds and are for a 
long time unworthy and promotes affection, mercy and such 
other feelings in Her Lord, who at the time of His becom¬ 
ing the means fosters knowledge, energy and other attri¬ 
butes in Him, who for the enhancement of the enjoyments 
of the freed augments the qualities of beauty, &c, who is 
endowed with the three capacities of (updyaiva, being the 
means, upeyatvOy being the end, and purushakdratdy being 
the mediatrix), and who dwells in a lotus and is the ruler 
of the whole world. 

27. Similarly one shall worship by their respective 
mantras Bhumi and Nila and other innumerable consorts 
and the important of the eternals {nityasuris). 

28. “ One shall worship with retinue the minister of 
Vishnu, Senesa (the commander of the hosts), under the 
sway of the rod; in whose hand lies the world-which is of the 
nature of intelligence and non-intelligence {chit and achit)^ 

29. In due order, one shall worship the eternals^ 
Ananta, Garuda, and a host of others with their re¬ 
tinue ; the weapons, disc, &c; the consorts of God ; the 
attendants of Lakshmi, Siitravati and others;—all these 
and their retinue. 

30. Tliose gods, who, having casually gone to the 
temple of Vishnu, serve Him, ought not to be worshipped 
by mumtihshxis unless they are ranked in the order of the 
eterna|s, 
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32. And what Vishnu says to the attentive Vishvak- 
sena regarding those in particular that are unworthy of the- 
W'orship of ^numuhslms is as follows :— 

33. —38. Whoever is of super-human dignity and 
goodness, is especially favoured by the goddess of fortune-, 
is devoid of love aird hatred, and is by himself strong and 
powerful—know carefully every one of these to be portions 
of My spirit for the purpose of My work. Such persons- 
as these, who are governed by Divine manifestation,, are 
all of them individual souls {jivatmans) and therefore they 
oug^t not to be worshipped by the Vaishnavas. 

39—40. They are merely entered into, O limitlessly 
glorious one 1 by My spirit on purpose, and O Sapient one, 
they are all unworthy of worship by reason of its being 
incongruous. And the)^ even though dwelt in by me, do, 
indeed, partake of the nature of jiva and are possessed 
of egotism. 

41—42. Those manifestations who, on account of 
being largely parts of my spirit, are important, who have 
not given up their own true nature and who are Divine 
and are of superhuman bodies, and have arisen, like one 
light from another for the protection of the world—those, 
O Senesa, are indeed worthy of worship for the sake of 
crossing the ocean of sa^nsdra, 

45. O tiger of men 1 Other deities who to the sages 
are not proper objects pf resort—all of them are impure; for 
the Devas and other gods are sprung from Karma^ 


{To be Cofiiinued,) 
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New York Letter. 

TFie account of Swami Abhedananda's Summer's work: 
sent you ended with the last of May. On June ist. the 
Swanri addressed the New England cremation Society at 
their anniversary meeting in Boston,- saying cremation has 
been practised in India from- pre-historic times,, and show¬ 
ing the sanitary value ©f this method of disposing of bodies.. 
The rapid spread of cremation in tlie United States, where 
there are now twenty five large crematories was also 
shown. Continuing, the Swarai said that the teaching of 
the resurrection of bodies from the grave during the past 
2000 years,^ has stood in the way of cremation. This super¬ 
stition is passing away, and the Chinch of England is jabout 
to make an acknowledgment of the change of public senti¬ 
ment. The Associated Press despatch of April 30, 1897 
says The Bishop of London and many other clergymen 
of standing have been considering an interesting addition 
in tlie Church of England's Prayer Book. It is felt, m 
view of the very rapid increase of cremation, that there 
ought to be a new form of religious service before committ¬ 
ing bodies to the flames. The committee ivliich was 
appointed to consider the new form of service has com¬ 
pleted its- labors, but what that form is has not yet 
transpired." 

On the next day the Swami spoke before an audience 
of a thousand persons at the Anniversary of the Free Reli¬ 
gious Association of America. “The conception of Immor¬ 
tality " was the subject of the first session. Prof. Royee, 
fH, D,, of lifirYftf'd Uftjyersity, CmJpridge^ gave the philo- 
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sophical argument in favour of immortality. Prof. J. H. 
Hyslop, PH. D., of Columbia University, New York, argued 
from the standpoint of psychical research. Miss A. B. 
Thompson spoke from the basis of the transcendentalist. 
Dr. Lewis G. Janes discussed the scientific argument. The 
Swami Abhedananda was listened to attentively as he 
spoke on the Oriental view of immortality. An interest¬ 
ing session of the conference was that devoted to the dis¬ 
cussion of the Bible in the Light of Modem fought. The 
e.\|;iessions of broad and liberal minded Christian Minis- 
Lers of Churches proved most interesting. Rev. B. Fay 
Mills, for many years a well and favorably known reviva¬ 
list throughout the United States and now a Unitarian 
Minister, said “ The Bible of to-day is a hindrance to the 
full development of life, a constructor of barriers between 
certain classes, and is directly in the way of progress that 
the world should be making. The infidels are the trae 
believers of to-day. It is infamous to think there is a hell 
to come, when we are perfectly willing to allow hells of 
moral evil to exist on Earth.*' Among the more conser¬ 
vative speakers was Rev. J. L. Jones, of Chicago, who said 
that the priests of the Old Testament were responsible for 
the preservation of the great thoughts and actions of the 
prophets. The priests have bridged the centuries and have 
brought those thoughts and actions down to the present 
time." , 

In the light of the world-wide reputation of the great 
agnostic. Col. Robert G. IngersolJ, and of his recent death, 
his last public utterance at this meeting is of special inte¬ 
rest. Whatever may be thought of Col. Ingersoll's par¬ 
ticular opinions, his sturdy vigorous stand for freedom of 
thought must command enduring attention and respect. 
On this occasion, after deprecating the effect of "ignorance, 
poverty, mi vice populating the wW,” he 9ai4 
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must make woman the owner, the mistress of herselh 
Science, the only possible saviour of mankind, must put it 
in the power of woman to decide for herself whether she 
will or will not become a mother. 

Religion can never reform mankind, because religion 
is slavery. It is far better to be free—to leave the forts 
and barricades of fear—to stand erect and face the future 
with a smile. It is far better to give yourself sometimes to 
negligence—to •drift with wave and tide with the blind 
forces of the world—to think and dream—to iorgct the 
chains and limitations of this breathing life—to forget pur¬ 
pose and object—to lounge in the picture gallery of the 
brain—to feel once more the clasps and kisses of the past— 
to bring life’s morning back—to see again the forms and 
faces of the dead—to paint fair pictures for the coming 
years—to forget all gods, their promises and threats—to 
feel within your veins life's joyous stream and hear the 
martial music, the rhythmic beating of your fearless hearty 

And then to rouse yourself to do all useful things—to 
reach with thought and deed the ideal in your brain—to 
give your fancies wing, that they, like chemist bees, may 
find art’s nectar in the weeds of common things ; to look 
with trained and steady eyes for facts—to find the subtle 
threads that join the distant with the now—to increate 
knowledge—to take burdens from the weak —to develop 
the brain— to defend the right—to make a place for the 
soul. 

This is real religion. This is real worship.” 

Mrs. E. D. Cheney said —** Religion and art are one. 
Art is the matter—the outward form—of religion.” And 
one of the speakers in summarizing the thought of the 
evening meeting said: “ People used to be divided into the 
religious and the irreligious, but there is no longer any 
mch distinction. Every body has some religion in him. 
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There are no irreligious." The expiressions of these last 
mentioned speakers are trite enough to the student of 
Vedanta. But to the onlooker in America who can easily 
remember when only orthodoxy was respectable and 
voiced publicly, it is indeed a glad sign of the timesi to hear 
such universal truths freely {wroclairaed to responsive audi- 
’ences. 

On the 9th of June the Swami drove from Waltham 
to Concord with Mr. Charles Malloy, the clo^ friend of the 
great philosopher, Emerson, the first to introduce the Ve- 
dantic idea into the literature of America. A visit was 
paid to Walden Pond, where Thorean, another philosopher 
'of Emerson's time, lived like an oriental ascetic for several 
years in a hut built by himself. 

Leaving this jieaceful, secluded spot the Swami went 
to Newport, Rhode Islaml, the most fashionable summer 
resort in America. Here the Swami spent three weeks as 
tlie guest of Dr. Kate Stanton. He vivsited the rock known 
^13 Bishop Berkeley’s chair, where this noted divine sat 
when he wrote his famous philosophy on Idealism. The 
view of the Ocean on one side and of the Bay on the 
other is charming and grand, inspiring the thoughtful 
mind with the idea that riiis beautiful world cannot but be 
the fairy land of a Cosmic Dreamer. On the 20th inst, 
the Swami gave an address in the parlor of Ladd Villa, 
Newport, on the Religious Ideas of the Hindus, Rev. Dr. 
Cutter, a Unitarian minister introducing the speaker. An 
address of an hour and a half was followed by questions 
and answers. A congregational minister in the audi¬ 
ence, as an indication of the growing liberal thought in the 
churches incidentally said that "Congregationalists ho 
longer believe the doctrine ot eternal punishment and Hell 
fire." It is interesting to notice how scientific education is 
changing the fundamental creed and faith of the .orthodox 
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pliurcbe.-^. Greetinfsj the personally at the clopc of 

tile meeting this minister said “ I do not know whether 1 
liave made you a better Hindu, but surely you have made 
me a better Christian.” One of the strongest points of siic- 
eess in all the work of Swami Abhedaiianda, is that he 
r;ever destroys the faith of his hearers, but al\va5’s inspires 
their present beliefs and understanding with clearer and 
larger knowledge and truth. On the 21st inst. the Swami 
gave another j%rlor talk, in the home of Mr. Swan, 
before an audience to whom the Vedanta Philosophy was 
new, and who learned for the first time of the advance<l 
philosophical knowledge of the Hindus, of spiritual laws 
and spiritual truth. 

On July ist the Swami went to the White njountains 
in Newshampshire, as the guest of Mr. Herschfd C. Parker 
a member of the Appalachian mountain club of Boston, 
For ten days the Swami tramped with the club, scaling 
mount Moosilanke and mount I.afayette, about 5000 feet 
above sea level, and enjoying the unique natural profile of 
the old man of the mountain, whose chan^ung face ol 
stone under the different effects of weather, is now smiling 
and glad, and again sad and melancholy or contemplative 
and stern. The American Indians, who once lived on 
these wild and inspiring heights, were filled with awe and 
reverence by this calm and silent manifestation of body 
and soul as expressed in this meaningful countenance. 

On the 8th of July the Swami spoke ]>cfore the club 
on the Philosophy of the Hindus, and the address was 
higldy appreciated. On July 12th the Swami went to 
Worcester, Mas.«, to attend the slimmer school for teachers 
in Clark University. Dr. Stanley Hall President of the 
University, is a most liberal minded man, with advanced 
and wise views regarding pedagogy and school reform. 
Such a man in India would do tlie highest service that 

a 
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could be rendered to that or to any countr}’’, in reforming 
the old-time system of education which suppresses per- 
haps more than it strengthens the natural and healthy 
growth of the minds of pupils. Tlie best friends of India 
cannot but wish that the higliest American educational 
system might be introduced into the schools and colleges 
of India. Scholarly Hindus interested in the free educa* 
tion of the ma=»ses could hardly do better than to come to 
America, and, learning the best methods in .practice here, 
found and carry pn schools in India on these advanced 
and reformed lines. Tire Swami attended courses on 
child-study, Physiology, Minerology, Anatomy,Philosophy, 
Anthropology and Biology with laboratory applknces. 
On these subjects the Professors, all specialists in their 
respective lines, explained what each of them- discovered 
after their own original researches. The Summer School 
of Clark University is unique in its original researches and 
investigations in the various brandies of modem science 
and philosophy. 

Before the students of this Summer School the Swami 
lectured July 23 on the Philosophy of the Hindus. The 
spacious parlors were crowded to the doors, and among 
other remarks one hearer said ** I wish our ministers would 
give such sermons in our churches. 

From Worcester the Swami went to Lily Dale, New 
York, a journey of abo^it 500 miles. The scenery in this 
region is most picturesque, abounding in wooded ranges of 
hills and romantic lakes. Lily Dale is the summer home 
of spiritualists, and the Swami was invited to lecture on 
spiritual tmth as understood by the great sages of India. 
He explained in a very impressive way the philosophy 
which lies at the back of all the genuine phenomena of 
spirit manifestations. The lecture was received with vair 
usual respect; requests for further lectures followed, and 
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two more addresses were given. The spirit-mediums, 
thought-readers and p^ychometrists extended their cour¬ 
tesy to the Swami in invitations to their seances and mee¬ 
tings, so that this visit was remarkable for a set of experi¬ 
ences of its own. Many of the spiritualists believe in 
Reincarnation, some claiming that their guide" teaches 
the doctrine of Reincarnation exactly as-they heard it 
taught in the Swami's lectures. Questions and answers 
followed all thise lectures. To those who know the sin¬ 
gular power of the Swami’s answers it: is interesting to 
know that he has been questioned on any philosophical 
subject. So favorable and jjrofound was the impression 
made for the philosophy of Vedanta, that a permanent 
body of students was formed at Lily Dale, and these con¬ 
tinue to read and study Vedanta corresponding with the 
Swami for needed information and help. 

From Lily. Dale the Swami went, on August loth., to 
Chantanqua, the mother of all summer Schools, founded on 
church lines nearly thirty years ago, and now superseded 
by more liberal institutions where all sides of questions 
may be heard. Buddhism was this summer represented 
at Chantanqua by Dr. J. H. Barrows from the Presbyterian 
standpoint and that of the Christian missionary struggling 
to save the souls of “ heathen ” Hindus. The S .vami next 
went to Greenacre, Maine, another journey of several 
hundred miles. There he lectured before the Mon- 
salvat school for the study of comparative religions, 
under the management of Dr. Lewis G. Janes. This 
school is held under a tree which can shelter nearly 200. 
persons under its over-spreading branches. This is known 
as the swami’s Pine, named when Greenacre was founded 
in 1894 Sind the swami Vivekananda taught there and 
consecrated it for use in the teaching of Vedanta. Only 
the Swamis ever teach under its protecting shelter, and 
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happy memories assoaated with all the. Hindu Swamis 
who have heeii in America are associated with this lordly 
‘ forest relic of a by-gone century. The first-lecture was 
delivered on < tlie 23rd of August, the subject being is 
Hinduism Pantheistic. On tlia 30th inst. the lecture was 
»oa Reiucaniatioii, also under the Swami's Pine, and on the 
:3i.st intst. on the spiritual.influence of India in the West 
in the large as.senibly tent.. 

One of tlie visitors at Greenacre this aunmer was a* 
Madrasee convert to cliristianity, who came to America to 
raise money for digging a well for the Pariahs in the 
Madras Pre.'idency. He called himself a prince, and des¬ 
cribed the condition of the Pariahs in a 'very exaggerated * 
manner, in .a way which has become familiar through like 
cflbrts for American money made by Hindu converts. 
One of thc^e, who claimed to be a princess, recently 
appealed (br a fund for starting a hospital in Bombay, 
secured the money, married a P'rench-man, and is now 
leaching occultism.in London. It is difficult to say what 
motive is at the basis of statements made by these disin¬ 
terested or intc^e^U:d workers. Time alone wnll reveal 


the truth. 

At Greenacre the Swami was informed of the arrival 
in A nerica o 'Swaini Tivekaninda and S'wami Turiyanan- 
da, and received a telegram from Swami Vivekananda to 
visit him in the Catsl'yll Mountains. The joy of this re- 
u.«o!i.of the brother Swainis after three years and more of 
siparation by half the w'orld mijet be imagined. For ten 
days the Swamis lived togetherdn one of the cottages on 
the e.state of.tlieiv host, enjoying communion with each 
othetV?»*ith loving friends and with nature. The Swami 
'Viyi&ananda gained steadily in health and strength;? with 
ring protjuse of his recovery^ to former vigor.^ 
tvanauda-U-heloved and rsveired by. alTwho him 
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'and liis very silence and quiet presence is making loving 
friends and students for him wherever he becomes known. 

While on a brief visit to New York to meet the com¬ 
mittee of the, Vedanta Society, Swami Abhedananda, with 
other friends, met Miss Noble, the^ Sister Nivedita, on her 
arrival from England. The sympathy of friends of Vedanta 
and of India, in America, will be enlisted by this friend of 
the Hindus who is lovingly and unselfisldy working for 
them ; not by (Jfenverting from one kind of superstition to 
another, but by recognizing the good which the Hindu 
woman already possess, and by educating them in various 
departments of secular knowledge. 

At the end of September the Swami attended a great 
Mu^ic Festival in ^ orce^ter, Massachusetts, having some 
of the best vocal and intrumental musicians of Europe and 
America, and returned to New York October ist, to again 
take up the work of the Vedanta Society, beginning his 
third year in this city. Through these travels of two 
thousand miles or more the Swami met <ind spoke to seve¬ 
ral thousands of persons whom be could not l\d\ e reached 
ia any other w’ay, many being highly educated and culti¬ 
vated, prominent in the profc'-sions, engaged in higher 
education and in religious woik. This sketch of six 
months absence from the Swami’s regular work, when lie 
13 supposed to have time for reading, study and rest, gives 
some indication of the fullness of time for the teaching of 
Vedanta in America. , Tlie loving, grateful thought of 
many true friends and students follows Swami Abheda¬ 
nanda, who is steadily gaining in power as a teacher, and 
who-^e work, wherever he may be, is full of blessing. 


An American Brahmacharini. 



BOO^ BBVIEW. 

Yanlppasurattohalf a b<»h ttf «mn^« in TamU jPixrl 1 \ 

This work is a new enterprise in Tamil verse by one Faridr- 
niarkalaijnan, which pseudonym, is, 1 think,« rendering in purb 
Tamil of the name Suryanarayana Sastri, the Senior Tamil Pandit 
of the Madras Ciiristma College. It is writtenUKn the popular 
Ahaval metre of t\io syllables or Asms, in each foot. These 
Sonnets elosely follow the Sonnets in English, each sonnet in 14 
verses treating of a principal sentiment, partially disclosed in the 
first two quartrains, the final developement being carried oat in 
the sestet. Forty sonnets are given here to the public in t>he 
book'form, having been originally published in the Tamil 
Monthly, **Jnana llodhini,” edited by Mr. S. Purnalingam 
Pillai, B. A. The author not only treats of important moral 
aentiments as AVisdom, Good-w ill to fellou beings, Chastity, and 
Truthfulness, but also, like the English Poet Thomson, describes 
Sleep, the Daa n, the Sun, etc. in about 15 Sonnets. As to 
rhyming, the author conlorms to Tamil Prosody by having head, 
rhyme every tu o veises and an occasional Leonine rhyme or 
Aali’Edukai in the same line. A rich melody is thus prodijced. 
We propose to discuss the sentiment contained in three Sonnets. 

Sonnet XVI: The Human Body, 

The human body, or the rieh meadow whereon grows Inxu* 
riant the crop of divine grane. The Granary of Knowledge glea- 
inid laboiiously. The bowl wberain '^Experience is accumulating 
The arrow to fight Ignorance, The canvas whereon life's lovely 
picture^ beautifully draw n, The fitfelling of babita inestimablc- 
Tbe inirtirij^ent of good ofiiees,/Tl|ie gem of good w'orks pievioos^ 
whereforU) si<^ seeking to rub out from it every Evil on the 
nbetstone ot practical hfe« aedking asceticism do men beguile 

» Piice 4 08 . Ckn be had the leading book-sefiaMli 
Mtdras. ** ^ 
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th^ma^lres sod rosltresty The isre gift the hunuui body t 

Sorely, this is s vigorous protest ageing asceticism which ^ 
Snspite of its being condeiaiied in the Gits, and by Patanjali and 
Buddha it is ctili inreserved in IndiS' here and there by the 
estremiats in religion who are averse to work of any kind* 
The SDthor is an Bvolntimiist with •faith in Karma, and be¬ 
lieves that the boman body aeqairea faeultiea by Bxperienee> 
and by work, 

Stnnei lY: Skep. 

99eep^ the hamate to human kind. Thou maid of bewitch¬ 
ing eye-brows. Sweet remedy to the stricken heart Thou mateh- 
less blessing to those on earth, unattainable even to the beaven- 
dweliers. Thou goddess, raising vigour and so promoting progress. 
The highest of human comforts, The fountain of happiness hero 
below, Who avoides thee, would he live? The fool, not under- 
statiding tby nature, would deride thee. Why call they theo 
the elddr to the red-complezioned Prosperity ? Because it would 
appear thou art higher than she. Is this a derogation ? A merit 
rather, thou adversaiy to attaeking Caro. 

Beference is here to the Hindu myth that the gods in heaven 
nevdr wink, t.s., are sleepless. The impOTtance of sleep to health 
and to human progress is dearly stated. Sleep or Indigence and 
Prosperity are, in Hindu mythology, the elder and younger sisters 
which apparently the poet does not approve. 

Sennet KIXs The Baum, 

The maid Earth, seeing her lord the Sun, at once reddens 
her bright eastern face, The winged brood singing softly, drops 
the sparkling dew from the flower and wears the illustrious gold 
with glee. Oh, this scene. Is this Dawn ? Is the golden heaven 
here established? Or Is the earth transformed into heaven? 
Or has the earth got the golden appearance from the light of the 
warm sun ? Or am to compare this dawn ott the sea-girt w'orld 
to a masterly puntaing in glittering gold ? 

The earth is described by the poet to be appearing handsome 
and attractive on the approach of her lord the Sun and to be 
wearing a golden aspect an appearance wbi^ the earth would 
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make at clavv*n to a man in tho ^kj at the di 3 tance of, say, ten 
miles. 

This novel noble attempt^y the Senior Tamil Pandit of the 
Madias Christian College, who has, unnecessarily out of a mere 
sentiment, suppressed his real name, to popularize easy versifica¬ 
tion in Tamil in Ahaval metre, untrammelled by archaic rules of 
prosody deserves the support not only of the reading and writing 
public but also that of the Educational authorities. 

T. B. ‘ 



RAMANUJA’S PHILOSOPHY AND THE: 
MYSORE GAZETTEER. 


Many of our educated young are surely at ib 
great disadvantage in their attempts to obtain an accurate 
knowledge of the principles of our ancient religion and 
philosophy* Unacc^uainted with the language in which 
the saciM treasures of our Aryan civilisation are locked up 
and not in touch with the traditions that prevail among 
the orthodox class of Pandits, they are, of course, debar¬ 
red from going to* the fountain head, whence tliey could 
derive first-hand and reliable information. They are indeb¬ 
ted,. for what they know, to the works of oriental scholars 
and other writers on Indian religion and philosophy, whose 
conclusions axe mostly vitiated by prejudice and want of 
iryinpathy with our ancient klealst Of courbe, we do not 
mean to> speak disparagingly of that eminent class of 
mental scholars who are devoting their life-time to the 
study ancient htorature, and to the difTubion of ancient 
thoughts in the modem world. Our sincere thanks are 
due to them for the noble work they have done, and are 
still doing. But for that noble band of scholars, and their 
works on ancient India,, the world would have heard 
little of our past civilisation and ancient glory, and much 
less, would have profited by it. But what we mean to say 
is that their conclusions on ancient philosophy and religion 
should not be taken for gospel truths, but should be ac¬ 
cepted with caution until they are estaWi^ed beyond 
doubt by the ^proval of the learned Pandits who are 
mtimat^y acquainted with the subject and its traditions. 

No translation from a dead language, however faith* 
fill scholarly it might be, could express th^ beauty or 

7 
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the best thoughts of the original in full. The new language 
in which the old thoughts are clothed, arouses associations 
altogether different from tj^se of the original. The trans' 
lator himself has been brought up in different associations* 
and- ideals from the ancient authors. His intellectual cli¬ 
mate being altogether different, it is impossible to expect 
the effect of the original in the translation; and hence is 
the difference in the impressions produced by the direct 
study of the Sanskrit scriptures, and that p^^duced by the 
mere reading of the translations. Apart from these un¬ 
avoidable defects, there are other defects from other 
sources which require special care to be guarded 
against. There are writers on ancient India, who, 
in spite of their critical powers, sound judgment, and 
careful research, unconsciously make erroneous state¬ 
ments, or perhaps are led into them, which by a little 
more diligent enquiry in proper quarters, could have been 
easily avoided. For instance, in the Mysore Gazetteer, 
Vol. I. by Mr. B. Lewis Rice c. r. e. m. r. a. s., we have 
a paragraph or two on the life and teachings of Ramanuja, 
the celebrated Vaishnavite Reformer and Theologian of the 
12th century.' In the short space of two h'ttle paragraphs 
we find several statements which those who are acquaint¬ 
ed with the history of Vaishnavism in Southern India, 
could easily see to be unfounded, and justified neither by 
history nor by tradjfion. We are told that Ramanuja 
travelled over a greater part of Southern India and esta¬ 
blished several Maths, the principal one being at Ahobila. 
We really wonder whence the writer could have got this 
information. The only available sources of information re¬ 
garding the life of Ramanuja are the Guruparampara, con¬ 
taining the lives of the Vaishnavite Saints and Acharyas, 
and the traditions of the Vaishnavite Community. From 
Neither of these are we able to learn that Ramanuja^esta* 
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bllshed the Ahohila Math, or that he founded any Math 
at all intended for a regular succession of Acharyas, 
It is not also true that Ramaiu^ travelled only through 
the great part of Southern India. It is said that he travel¬ 
led throughout India, more than once, and in one of his 
preaching tours he visited Cashmere, and in the presence of 
the Maharajah of Cashmere held a successhil disputation 
with the Sankaracharya who presided over the Saraswati 
Pitha at Snnagv. Before he left Cashmere, he is said to 
have presented the Maharajah with a copy of his comment¬ 
ary on the Brahma-Sutras, who was so much pleased 
with the merits of the work that he gave it the distinctive 
title of Sri~Bhashya, by which name it was thence forward 
known. But Ramanuja does not seem to have esta¬ 
blished any Math anywhere either in the Northern or 
Southern India. The Math at Ahobila was founded more 
than three centuries later by one Adi Van Satahopa- 
swamigal, an able Vaishnavite scholar and divine, who, it 
is said, was commanded by the God Sri Narasimha of 
Ahobila, to take up the fourth order and establish a Math for 
the propagation of the religion and philosophy of Ramanuja^ 
The institution of Parakal Swami dates still later. In fact 
all the Vai-^hnavite Maths belonging to both the sectarian 
divisions known as the Tengalai and Vadagalai had their 
origin some centuries after the revival of Vaishnavism by 
Ramanuja and those who preceded him. The idea of a 
hereditary line of family priesthood or that of a Math with 
a regular succession of Acharyas presiding over it, without 
any regard for their qualifications was far remote from his 
mipd. He Himself studied under five Acharyas, and in his 
days, unlike our own, qualifications and not birth entitled 
one to become a Teacher, and it is amgly illustrated in 
his own case, as one of his Teachers was not even a Brah¬ 
min, and another was a Brahmin of an inferior sect but 
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•Bpiritually great. He himself had disciples without nnmberv 
Among his lay disdplOs he chose seventy four men, in 
different parts-of the country, noted for'their piety and 
learning, and entrusted them with the business of 
teaching and preaching the. Vaishnavite Religion and 
philosoph)^ These were called the seventy four SimhS- 
sanadhipatis or Achaiya Purushas as they were other¬ 
wise called. But this institution be never meant to 
make hcrreditary and formal, irrespective of qualifications 
as }i has come to be in our owm time. It is said that he 
had more than loo Sannyasin disciples, to wlroro his part¬ 
ing injunctions were to popularize tlie truths of Vaishna- 
vism and of the Visislitadvaita Philosophy throughout the 
length and breadth of this country.: Before his death he 
•did not nominate any successor to himself. He simply 
handed over the charge of his Math and other things 
connected with it to one Parasara Bhattar, tl« youthful 
«on of one of his immediate disciples and one of the fore¬ 
most of scholars of his time. And the tradition says that 
at his death he gathered his disciples around him and 
ordered them to look up to Bhattar w^ith the veneration 
and regard due to himself, on account of his wisdom, 
piety and love. 

Again in that same paragraph Mr. Rice tells us that 
after Ramanuja settled in Mysore under the royal favour 
and protection of theming Vishnu Vardhana, he tried to put 
doAvn the Jains by the severest measures. We are of 
course aw’aio of a popular tradition to that effect. But 
it seems to us to be unfounded and improbable. So far as 
we have been able to gather from the lives of the 
Acharyas and the traditions in wrell-informed circles 
we learn that he held many religious disputations with the 
Jain Pundits of Mysore, whom he is said to have defeated 
ubd converted to his faith. The story of the Jain PundiU 
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Ibeifig grounded in an oilpress seems to us to be absolutely 
without any foundation, unless the oil-press is metaphor- 
cally intended to mean tlie press of Ramanuja’s Logic. 
Such a mode -of persecution is extremely improbable, in 
the case of a man who called himself a Sannyasin and 
whose mission in the world was one of i-)eace and good¬ 
will for all mankind, Tlie story of this persecution we 
therefore, altogether disbelieve, as it is inconsistent with 
the nature of liis life, his order, his teachings and above all 
his universal love, and sympathy to wdiich Ite gave ex¬ 
pression when he proclaimed from the temple-tower at Sri 
Ranga the sacred truths which his teacher on j^ain of 
damnation, ordered him not to reveal to the masses. 

The next paragraph in the Gazetteer proposes to give 
«U3 a brief account of the Yisislitadvaita System of Rama¬ 
nuja, which IS as full of misconceptions as that which deals 
with Ramanuja's life. We are told that the Sri Vaishnavas 
in opposition to the Vedanta doctrines deny that the deity 
is devoid of form or quality," We are at a loss to under¬ 
stand what the Vedanta is, to which the Visishtadvaita is 
opposed. If it is the Vedanta of the Upamskads —the real 
Vedanta, then every foliow^er of Ramanuja will deny 
the accusation in. toio. If it means the Vedanta of Sankara, 
we are prepared to admit that it is true to a certain extent. 
But Itovt tlie wTiter came to identify the Advaita of 
Sankara, with the Vedanta of tlie Upaniskads to which 
the followers of Ramanuja also claim the same title 
and on which they base their philosophy and religion 
as the Advaitins do, we cannot understand, Advaita and 
Visishtadvaita are based on two different interpretations 
of the same scriptuies, and both have or at least claim to 
have past traditions in the commentaries of still earlier 
periods. Both of them are therefore entitled to the name 
of Vedanta; only tliey form tw^o different Sects of Vedanta 
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School of philosophy. The same writer tells us that 
the chief religious tenet of the sect of Ramanuja's 
or Sri Vaishnavas founded by him, is the assertion 
that Vishnu is Brahma (Brahman)" and further on 
that " Visishtadvaita (means) the doctrine of unity with 
attributes.” We cannot, for a naoment, believe that 
to give a name to the deity which is the ultimate 
cause of the universe, constitutes the chief tenet of any 
religious system. Is it the chief tenet of Shristianity to 
call the first cause of the universe, God, or of Mahometa¬ 
nism to name it Allah ? Brahman is the name given in the 
tTpanishads to that from which the universe springs, and 
to which it ultimately returns. The different sects give it 
different names; the Vaishanavites call it Vishnu, the 
Saivites, Siva, and Saktas, Sakti. By whatever name it 
may be called, it is the same in the philosophy of the 
Vedanta. In Vedanta-proper, there can be no dispute as 
to Vishnu or Siva being the ultimate cause of the world. 
But the same question assumes a different aspect in 
the popular religions of the country which are all more or 
less based on the Puranas and Agamas. It is there that 
the questions whether the Brahman is to be identi¬ 
fied with any of the Devatas of popular religions, Brahma, 
Vishnu or Rudra or whether it is something above 
all these, and how far the Scriptures support the several 
views, become important. The questions of Saiva-Vaish- 
nava-Vada and others do not belong to the higher plane 
of the Vedanta religion and philosophy but pertain only 
to the lower phase—the popular religion. We cannot there¬ 
fore understand how, the doctrine that Vishtiu is Brahman^ 
Vishnu and Brahman being synonymous, can be said to be 
the distinctive tenet of Ramanuja’s religion or philosophy. 

Nor does Visishtadvaita mean. unity with attributes. 
No doubt the Ramanujas hold that Brahman is endow'ed 
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with a host of auspicious attributes. But every one ac¬ 
quainted with the philosophy of Ramanuja, knows 
that it is not on account of these attributes that it fs 
called Visishtadvaita but for a different reason altoge¬ 
ther, namely, that the universe as it is, and God the 
ultimate cause of the imiverse are one bait not in 
the sense that they are absolutely one, . but that they 
form a synthesis, an organic u^ivin, like ih:it of an animate 
body, and its vital force. It is a form oi'quviiified Monism, 
which Ramanuja has put forward against the Absolute 
Monism ot Sankara ; and ^VG believe that ft would be 
better, if for the benefit of our readers, we put forth clear¬ 
ly the fundamental doctrines of the school of Ramanuja 
known as the Visishtadavaita or qualified monism in its 
purely philosophical 'aspect, and as Sri Vaisknavaism iit 
its popular presentation. 

Every system of philosophy, worthy of the name is 
based on a few fundamental notions, on which all the 
doctrines of the system are built up. The most important 
of these fundamental notions is its doctrine of Reality, 
that is to say, the view that it entertains with regard to 
what constitutes reality or existence in the highest meta¬ 
physical sense of the term. A careful metaphysical analy¬ 
sis of an existence gives us three catagories which the 
notion of reality includes (i) Modes (Avasthas) which are 
only temporary and which result from the action of agents 
outside the thing (2) the natural and essential attributes 
(Swabhavika dharmas) without which the thing cannot be 
conceived to exist (3) the bare existence, the thing-in-itself 
or essence (Swarupa) which unifies the manifold attri¬ 
butes and modes. These three aspects can still further bo 
reduced to two, namely, (i) the aspect of unity or bare ex¬ 
istence, (2) the aspect of diversity i. e. the attributes and 
modes. With regard to the ultimate nature and relation 
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between these twofold aspects, all schools of phflosaphy'. 
both in ancient and modem times, are in absolute disagree¬ 
ment. While one set of philosophers like Sankara refuse 
to recognise the aspect of diversity in the notion of reality 
another set of philosophers like the Buddhists reject the 
aspect of unity in the notion, and regard it only as the 
8um>total of attributes without an essence. With regard 
10 this question Ramanuja has explained his position as 
clearly as possible in his Cdmmentary on the Brahma-Sutras.. 
Thus in his commentary on the first siitra, viz. Ath&to 
Bmhmajijfldsd, he says; ** There are undoubtedly many 

attributes.And it is not possible to declare that these 

also constitute the thing-in-itself..Therefore it has to be 

stated that that thing, (namely, the reality) is certainly 
qualified by attributes." Again, he says in the same con¬ 
text : “By this much it is not meant that pure unqualified 
intelligence which is devoid of attributes is alcme the rea¬ 
lity." (Vide Translation of pp. 55 & 114)* 

He is of opinion that neither the view that holds essence 
only to constitute the reality nor that which takes reality 
as the sum-total of attributes is tenable. The essence or 
the thing in-itself is as much a meaningless abstraction as 
the attributes themselves without essence. The bare exis¬ 
tence is inconceivable, and there can be no bare existence 
without attributes; the attributes flyng loosely in the air 
without an3rthing to unify them is no less inconceivable. 
A thing is always such and' such a substance with attri¬ 
butes, it is what it is because of its attributes. The two 
aspects of unity and diversity" spoken of above are insepa¬ 
rable. Tlie conclusion of Ramanuja, therefore, is that the 
two aspects (Visishta f. existence with attributes) together 
ooustitute reality and are inseparably included in the notion, 
^t is only by a sort of unreal abstraction, that the one is 
^i^sidered apart from th8 others. But in the nature of 
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things) both are one and inseparabler 

This explains the difTerence between the views of Rama¬ 
nuja and Sankara, on the subject of God, Soul and Matter.. 
For Ramanuja they are three distinct realities,—things 
with distinguishing attributes, with infinite relations to one 
another. They are not to be confounded with one another, 
and no one of them, can by any kind of metamorphosis, 
become the other. Thus; says Ramanoja, there is differ¬ 
ence at the root of things. Whereas according to San¬ 
kara, the reality is neither God nor Soul nor Matter, for 
they are only phenomenal and illusory. There is the bare 
existence in and behind all these three (Sat) whidi is the, 
only ultimate reality but which, according to Ramanuja is 
but a meaningless abstraction of the mind. - The same 
fundamental difference explains also the difference in the 
view of the two Schools with regard to the relation of the 
universe to Brahman. Both the Schools hold that Brah¬ 
man and the universe are one ; but they hold this doc¬ 
trine in two different senses. With Sankara, Brahman is 
but the essence of the universe, the bare imity of 
existence which underlies the apparent multiplicity 
of things. It is not and cannot be the real cause of 
the universe, the diversity of which is but a super¬ 
imposition of Maya (illusion) on Brahman, the ultimate 
unity and the only reality which is self-subsistent and en¬ 
dures for ever. But with Ramanuja, Brahman is not the 
bare unity of existence, it is a concrete universal principle 
which underlies and sustains the diveraity of the universe. 
It is not the passive abstraction of be-ness but the active 
cause of the universe with all its manifoldness, from which, 
it is for ever inseparable. The universe was, is, will ever 
be, in God, in whatever state it may be, whether it be 
diversified as we now see it or whether it be in a state of 
latexicy and undifferentiated. The universe is in God, is 
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sustained by Him and is absolutely dependent on. Him 
even as my body is sustained by and dependent for its 
direction on my soul. Thus the relation between the 
universe and God is one of inseparable and intimate 
union as that of tb'' Uuman body with the soul of man. 
What is intelligence ? is another fundamental question of 
metaphysics, the answer to which decides the nature of a 
philosopher’s solutions of many other metaphysical and 
religious problem*'. There are several kinds of interpreta¬ 
tion of intelligence, and each has its own advocates among 
philosophers. There are philosophers who hold that intel¬ 
ligence is but the result of a peculiar correlation of ph)’’feic£»i 
forces under certain conditions or a mere concomitant of 
such correlations. This leads naturally to the materia¬ 
listic interpretations of nature and man and consequently 
to atheism or Agnosticism. But the majority of philoso¬ 
phers agree that intelligence is something over and above 
matter and force, but manifesting itself only under certain 
physical conditions. But with regard to the essential 
nature of that something called intelligence, they are 
hopelessly divided. One set of philosophers following 
Sankara hold that it is essentially impersonal, and that 
personality is an after-growth which results from the phy¬ 
sical conditions through which it is manifested. Sankara 
identifies this intelligence (Chit) with the notion of sat 
which we have already seen to be involved in the notion 
of reality. It may be easily seen that the logical outcome 
of this mode of interpretation of intelligence-cannot but 
be the pantheistic philosophy of Sankara. 

With regard to this question, Ramanuja's view is 
radically opposed to that of Sankara. He hplds that per¬ 
sonality. ii e, the synthesis of self-consciousness —is 

tlie essential nature of intelligence'. He thinks that im- 
P^onal intelligence is meaningless. An intelligent being 
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is and must be a personal, being. ; But for personality 
which distinguishes intelligence from-brute-matter, there 
can be no real distinction between matter and intelligence, 
and intelligence itself has no other attribute by which it 
can be distinguished from matter or force. Therefore he 
concludes that personality however conditioned and limited 
it might be in the present stage of our existence, is the 
essential nature of man and of evefy other organised being 
that manifests intelligence. Manifestation of intelligence 
always implies personality in and behind it. Intelligence 
in man implies personality in man, and intelligence in 
Nature implies the personality of God, in and behind 
Nature. This mode of interpreting intelligence logically 
leads to the theism of Ramanuja, and several other doc¬ 
trines of his tin i tic philosophy. Thus we have seen that 
the system of every philosophy is based more or less on two 
fundamental notions as to (i) what -constitutes reality (2) 
w'hat constitutes intelligence. Both Sanicara and Ramanuja 
interpret them in different ways and consequently arrive 
at different interpretations of man and nature. However 
mucli they may agree with regard to practical religion 
and its popular adaptations, still we cannot but grant that 
they have based their s)"stem8 on fundamentally different 
principles and have therefore, arrived at conclusions 
which are as widely divergent as possible. 
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POLITICa AND THE VEDANTA 

BT 

E. SUMDABARAMAN, M'. A. 

The question, what is the State?—has been frequently askedi 
and variously answered. On the one hand, it has be<m held that 
the state is an end-iu-itself to be realised by human effort; o» 
the other, it has been contended with equal pertinacity that it ia 
but a means to a determinable end. Those who have held the* 
former view have rested their doctrine on the contention that- 
every individual of a nation or community is a part, and but Be 
part, of the whole, and that therefore the whole, vizr., the nation,, 
the community, the state is all in all and takes precedence over* 
the individual. - Just as the members of the human body subserve* 
its welfare, 80 >the individual exists solely or mainly to promote* 
the good of the state, and in fact has no existence apart from the* 
state. On the other hand, it has been * maintuned with equal 
force<^aQd this yiew has gaiatd increanog importance sioe«> 
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the formtilation of the modern utilitarian principle-—that the 
state tt simply a means, an^ best means at present availaUe, 
to secure the greatest happiness of the greatest number of men 
in each community or nation. A third theory has also recently 
been coming into vogue, and it seeks to reconcile this conflict of 
opinion by maictaining that, from one point of view, the state 
is a means, and that, from another point of view, it is an 
end-in-itself. It is a means in so fari<as it,seeks to promote 
the welfare of the individual, and an end-in-itself, as for its 
sake and for its preservation the welfare aiffl even the life of 
the individual have to be subordinated and all individual members 
of human society, rightly directed, actually recognise the obliga¬ 
tion* to serve it by every form of self-sacrifice. It is further 
Contended in connection with this last view of the state as 
both a means and an end, that it should be enlarged so as 
to include not only the maintenance of the state organisation 
and of the political life of tife community, but also the development 
and the perfection of the national life, consistently with the ultimate 
deetiny of humanity. Mere national and social w'elfare, it is held, 
is inadequate as the ideal form and purpose of state life, for there 
may arise crises in a nation’s history when the public wdfare will 
have to be sacrificed for the preservation of political independ¬ 
ence, and even the exHeience of the community may be imperilled 
or extinguished in the attempt to maintain its honour and repu¬ 
tation. 

The above enumeration of theories, ancient and modem, re¬ 
garding the state is of itself enough to convince us that the last 
of them makes a nearer iQiproach to the correct theory on the 
subject than the two preceding ones, chiefly because it seeks to 
harmonise the existence and aims of the individual, not only with 
those of the particular community or state of which he is a mem¬ 
ber, biA with the destiny ^ the race as a whole. But very often 
•—indeed, almost invariably,—we are apt to use the exprOssioii, 
ike deeHny of the human rac$t with very little real comprehen¬ 
sion of what the words really designate, especially Vhen applied 
•o as to denote the ch|Kieter and aims of the lAate. Certain 
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terms ftiid phrases tend to become so uoirmrsally current in ordi¬ 
nary social intercourse that we acceph^them like current coin^ 
without inquiring into their full and real value, and the result is 
often tW^h as to disappoint hopes ardently cherished and to mis¬ 
lead the. unwary. Especially is this the case with those of us 
w*ho are too actively absorbed in the business of life to be able to 
command the time or the inclination to call up before us these 
universally-used aq^ inj^ispensable words and terms with a view 
to comprehending and defining their exact import; and we have 
often to read of mOfi who, after an entire lifetime passed in ac¬ 
cordance with the current conceptions and shibboleths of public 
and private duty, ..have a rude awakening when the imperative 
mandate of death, preceded by old age and disease, forcibly^ nd 
cruelly separates them from all they had deemed most precioim. 
and lasting in their own career. This feeling once found 
expression in a letter from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. G. W. E. 
Bussel on the occasion of the death of the latter’s father, the 
late Lord Charles BusseL We have not a copy of the letter with 
us, but we can never forget the great statesman’s pathetic refer¬ 
ence to the contrast between the inevitable rending asunder of 
all earthly associations, on the one hand, and the eternal conti¬ 
nuance of all such associations and possessions as may be at¬ 
tainable by man’s spiritual being in Heaven, on the other. Mr. 
Gladstone had just then finally retired from public life under the 
stress of inexorable physical necessities after an unprecedentedly 
long <^areer during which he had been so abundantly blessed 
with physical vitality that he could possibly never have had to 
realise, or even contemplate, the eventuality of an enforced con¬ 
clusion of those political associations and efforts which had be¬ 
come part and parcel of his life on earth ; and it might well have 
been a surprise to him that English political life wont on fulfill¬ 
ing its usual stormy course of party and personal conflicts with¬ 
out feeling the absence of his once dominant personality, and so 
Mr. Gladstone’s mind naturally turned to the eternal aspects of 
the .soul’s spiritual destiny. 

What, then, is the true significance of the phrase so fre- 
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•quently bandied about in the intercourse of life, viz., the destiny 
•Of humanity, as limiting the action •of the state or nation. In 
modern 'times, the state is conceived as essentially a human 
arrangement for the achievement of purely human and worldly 
«ims determined and formulated by human reason in accordance 
with the dictates of-seciilor experience. In this respect the na- 
•tiom of Modern Europe are simply the children of the Benais- 
tsanee and therefore the true successors of the ancient Greeks and 
the oontinuators -of the spirit of ancient Greek civilisation^ 
though it was not till the appearance of the ftench Bevolution- 
nry Spirit that Europeans were able to discern the real import 
<of the change wrought for them by the Benaissanco. Sir Ere- 
«deri(& Pollock, writing on the history of the Science of Politics, 
gayst—'* Greece is to us the-mother of almost everything that 
makes life worthy to be lived.’* Our science, our arts, our lite- 
.rature^ our philosophy, our moral code, our political code, our 
strategy^ our •diplomacy, our material and international law, are 
•of Greek origin,” says a great modern scholar and historian. 
Not that Christianity has .not been a factor in European history^ 
hut its influence is, says this same writer, the late M. Benan, *4a 
some respects, less assured of duration” than that of Hellenism, 
for " the tendency which leads the nineteenth century to secula¬ 
rise everything ’* is not simply, as be asserts, " a reaction against 
Christianity,” but substantially a tuppreMton of it by the triumph 
of the epirit of Greek Bationalism and Secularism which, reviving 
at the Benaissanee, became an irresistible working force in 
European social evolution at the Bevolutionary Epoch and has 
since entirely transfornffed society and civilisation in that conti¬ 
nent, 'ffhe Mediaeval conception of a Holy Universal Empire 
wder the direction of the Holy Catholic Church so os to pave 
the way for the future raauguration of the Kingdom of Heaven 
gavh'^lac^ to .the essentially human and secular conception of the 
State ind its kims, and so long as this latter prevails, the perf^c- 
faf the* national life'by State agency and State direction must 
be understood, too, as conveying a secular and purely human 
- algmfieancej^nnd the destiny of humanity, witli which these 
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seculwr and puraly human aims of nations are to be harmonised, 

moat either reinaiOi as it has beenv a vngue and* unmeaning- 

phrase, or be understood as referring to a federal empire on earth 

of \Thich the separate nations and states are to be members. 

* 

It-need not be pointed out that‘states, in the modern signi< 
ficance of the term, are the organised'results of 'the working of 
the-spirit of htitnaa*self-assertion, and therefore the perfection 
of the nationai hfe and the destiny bf our race- which is to flow 
from .this source .must necessarily be inconsistent with that har¬ 
mony, peace add good-will among nations from which alone can 
spring such a co-ordinated universal cinpire as that of which wo 
have spdhen above,—for we must assume tlmt every nation and ' 
•state is imbued witii this same s[nKt of self-assertion, and that 
must give rise, as it does, to such an enotinous competition and 
rivalry in the pursuit of purely secular and human aims and in¬ 
terests as nihst necessarily bring on a cendict of human passions 
which cdn only he decided hy the aihiti’ament of the sword. The 
armed peace of. Europe duri-ng the last quarter of a century, the 
late wars on that continent between Italy and Austria, between 
Austria and Prussia., and between Prussia and Prance, the recent 
renflict betu'cen America and Spain, the Egyptian rivalries of 
France md England, the prc-sent condition of affairs in China 
and tiie'Onwt^lcomc strain in tiie relations of some of tlae Euro¬ 
pean pGi>vers flowing .from flie conflict of rival interests in the 
scramble for Chino,—ali tlmso surely point to the impossibility of 
permanently securing the prevalonce of good-wili and harmony ‘ 
•among the states and nations of Modem Europe. If a Christian 
preacher -coining to India as -“a r<-presentativeof Jesus Christ” 
can^^th truth and justicesay that “the day is at hand when four- 
fifths of the human race n ill trace their pedigree to English fore¬ 
fathers” and tlmt “English Colonies will occupy the vast 
Oceanic, African and lndion worlds,^-to the exclusion of every 
one of the races now inhabiting them, surely we know in ' what 
sends we are to understand the above reference to the destiny oj 
the human race. Baces of certain origin are alone to survive in 
the course of human social evolution; and only, then can there 
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come into being tuch a form of the universal human state as 
shall lead not only to the perfecting of the national life of the 
individual states comprised in it, but to the perfecting of human 
destiny on earth as a whole. To us, however, it seems that 
there is no reason why the process of human evolution as thus 
conceived should not be continued by a further exercise of the 
principle of militant self-assertion between the various sections 
of these surviving races, and then the w'orld's laet stage of evolu¬ 
tion will have to be settled on the pnnciple of the famous fight 
between the Kilkenny cats. 

Nor can this be avoided, as we can gather from the sociolo¬ 
gical laws taught by the history of the human race in the past. 
One of the best established of historical truths is that the fatal 
CO ^sequences of antagonism in the past have been avoided only 
when antagonism has been replaced by combination. It was only 
when family cohesion was discovered and devised that the de¬ 
structive effects of the unrestrained strife of individualism so 
characteristic of the primitive hordn were avtnded. Within the 
family there was harmony and mutual help and toleration, and 
this internal peace helped to maintain strength without. When 
in this way family combinations came to be formed among men 
and a higher morality came to be practised in regulating the 
mutual intercourse of the members of etich family, the phenome¬ 
non of strife did not cease to exist. Different families and tribes 
began to live in perpetual stri^ and rivalry, and the standard of 
morality observed in their mutual relations was of the same infe¬ 
rior kind as that by which the individuals of the primitive horde 
were actuated. Whether it be^ individuals or families or social 
combinations of any kind, strife is unavoidable when they have 
to compete for the attainment of the same or similar objects. 
In this way, gradually tribes and families have, by conquest, com¬ 
pulsion, interest, &c., been united together in coarse of time to 
form nations; and now in Modern Europe, nations have come 
under the law of strife, instead of individuals, families and tribes 
aa of old. It is not meant that strife among individuals bas ceased 
altogether with the combination and integration of men into the 
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great comtniinities o£ nations. The instincts of savagery still 
exist in civilised men, as Professor Huxley has assured us; and, 
whether in the famUy or the nation, individuals do not always 
guide their conduct by the ideal of what is good for the welfare 
of the community to which they belong, though the two are in¬ 
timately bound together, and so crime, poverty, and misery are 
eternally with us. Still the ideal of ifainily peace, happiness 
and morality is always before men’s minds and in Modern Euro¬ 
pean Communities the ideal of national unity and mutual 
help among the members of each nation is very active, and 
so the cause of morality—the cause, that is, of internal or 
individual morality, not of external or international morality, 
—has advanced a good deal. There is now greater inter¬ 
course and greater unity of mind with mind among the 
members of the same community whether it be a nation as in 
the West, or a caste as in the East. But under the latter system 
such fellowship as exists is, from the nature of things, entirely 
social and religious and is therefore prevented from leading to the 
coercive organisation of force for any purpose of external aggres¬ 
sion, while rival caste interests, being purely civil, can always be 
settled by an appeal to the decision of a legal tribunal; but under 
the European ideal of national union which is formed for the 
protection of economical and political interests and under which 
no international tribunal does or can exist, the arbitrament of war 
is more or less easily resorted to and the existing rules of inter¬ 
national law are at best but a feeble and imperfect substitute for 
such a tribunal. So, the course of mediaeval and modern history 
in Europe is rife with wars innumerable and often these wars 
have taken place on a scale frightful to contemplate; and if there 
has been a somewhat prolonged period of peace recently it is due 
not to the fact that the feeling of racial and national animosity 
is now less keenly alive than a quarter of a century ago, but to 
the creation of those gigantic military and naval armaments 
whose equipment and maintenance have, while occupying so 
much the energies and intellect of men, also provoked their 
fears regarding the destructive results and the uncertainties 
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attaching to their employment in actual warfare among civiliaed 
communities. At the same ttme» wor, oven as practised among 
Western communities^ has not-been quite unproductive of bene¬ 
fits. Even so determined an opponent O'f all further wars as 
Herbert Spencer acknowledges them in the following terms:— 
Erom war has been gained ail that it had to give \ ' ** that social 
evolution which had to be achieved through the conflicts of socie¬ 
ties with one another has already been achieved ; and no further 
benefits are to be looked for. Only further evils are to be looked 
for from the continuance of militancy in civilised Motions..” This 
may be Spencer's view, but we think that until a great world- 
conflict has taken place, or unless the European nations, from 
sheer weariness or by passing under the influence of higher 
spiritual ideals than they have yet known, lose that spirit of 
aggressive ^ energy which ' has built up their present enormous 
armaments and those vast resources of material prosperity which 
hwre made their maintenance possible, tliere is not the slightest 
chance of the cessation of national antagonisms and ambitions, 
and the prospect for humanity, both in Europe and elsewhere, 
must continue to be dismal, as it is to-day. 

If the ultimate destiny of the human race, then, is to be 
achieved in the sense of mutual help, harmony, peace and good¬ 
will among the world's communities- so as to achieve for man 
eternal freedom, bliss, and the '* peace which paseeth all under¬ 
standing", human political society must be built on the adaman- 
tme basis of principles- which India through the voice of her 
ancient Yedic seers, was the first to proclaim to the races o£ 
humanity. A revered aposCle of Christ, no less a personage than 
the Eeveread Dr. William MiUer, addressing a Madras audience 
soihetiine back, had the unparalleled gfbnerosity to avow and pro¬ 
claim to-the world his undoubted fakh that India had a distinct 
place in^^tbe providential order of the world, and that she had' 
gained it by formulating two great ideas which were destined to- 
spread abroad for the benefit of humanity in the future as they 
had done in the past, though so far only within a limited sphere 
yf^tuimaa activity. These ideas are, to use his owa language,. 
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the omnipenetrativeness {Antaryamitvam) of God and the soli¬ 
darity of man (Jokasangrdhay^ and clearly the first-named 
of these two ideas is the moie important, as affording 
the rational and all-sufficient basis of the second. The ce- 
ordination of humanity by the harmonious progress of politi¬ 
cal organisation, internal and external, among the world's com¬ 
munities can only be secured by the increasing realisation of the 
grand Indian idea of an Omni-ponetrative God, the Aiitaryamin 
who penetrates and sustains the entire universe. But truly to 
know God is to Ave God and to become God, and this means 
that there is a life far higher, happier and holier than the life 
which we at present lead on earth and which will not only pre¬ 
pare us for the Eternal Life, but is calculated to enable us while 
yet here to realise that eternal Life. And what, according to 
the highest of all Indian authorities, is this mode or ideal of life- 
activity ? The Vedanta sends foi*th to humanity its imperative 
trumpet-call, “Enjoy life by resignation” {UavasyopaniBhad}, 
The very existence of the universe is, according to the same 
authority, due to the working of the same marvellous and myste¬ 
rious principle of self-sacrifice,—the result of the world-procesa 
called the Purushamedha^ the conditioning of the unconditioned. 
Hence true knowledge of God must enable us to discard w'hat is 
unsatisfying in this world of impermanence and substitute a life 
of rational endeavour after the eternal Life for our present 
modes of sensuous gratification which have so far brought us 
none but new cravings and numberless illusions and never the 
“ peace which posseth all understanding,” the Santi of the 
Upanisbads, 

That content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found. 

And w'alked with inward glory crowned. 

Everything on earth, human life in all its forms, is but 
a means to this goal, this supreme and satisfying end, 
this Summum Bonum, viz., the life of the Eternal and the Beal, 
to be attained by the I'esignation of the transitory and the illu¬ 
sory, gratification of the senses. Ko doubt all must eventually 

2 
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reach the blcsacdness and the freedom of the Absolute, and all are 
privileged to claim for themselves the right to walk the straight 
and noblo path of renunciation {tyaga ), but men are in different 
stages of soul-evolution and have, in their process of advance, to 
be helped forward by every possible means within human reach. 
When the dettimj ofh%imanity spoken'o®, the only proper reference 
is to this final goal of deliverance from Samsara into the life of 
perfect renunciation, freedom, peace and bliss already mention¬ 
ed. The State, in all its stages of evolution, is, or ought to bo, 
a means for helping the individual in thio life to attain 
to the utmost level of purity, self-culture and self-conquest which 
it is possible for him to attain, and the state is also an end-in-it- 
eelf in so far as the univei’sal form of it which will then bo 
brought into actual existence on earth will be not only consistent 
with tlio perfection of each nation’s collective life, but will 
be a veritable advance copy of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The importance of resigning the petty life of our little sel¬ 
ves will become clear when w^e look into the full significance of 
one of the greatest of all Vedantic sayings and truths, Tat tvam 
ati. It asserts the real oneness or identification of every Jiva 
with the Supreme Self or Tavara in the perfected state of spiri¬ 
tual freedom attained by the former. Every Jiva is this pure 
Self, conditioned and limited by the bonds of Samaara. Besign 
this self-imposed bondage, says the Vedanta ; work it out by fol¬ 
lowing the straight path of rectitude and self-sacrifice; follow 
the Eternal Law (Sandtana Dharma) discovered by the Sages of old 
and lighted up by their Divine Wisdom and Love; and you will, 
as surely as day follows ftight, reach this goal of unification with 
the self-existent, omniscient, and loving lord of the universe. 
The JivanmuJeta is the man who ha«r learned even in this life to 
realise and live up to this great truth. As Schopenhauer says:— 
■“With me the ultimate foundation of morality is the truth which 
in the Vedas and the Vedanta receives its expression in the esta¬ 
blished mystical formula. Tat tvam aai, which is spoken with re¬ 
ference to every living thing, be it man or beast, and is called the 
JJahdvdJcyat the great word.” And then the great philoso- 
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pher continuesActions which proceed in accordance with 
this principle, such as those oE the philanthropist, may indeed bo 
regarded as the beginning of mysticism. Every benefit rendered 
with a pure intention proclaims that the man who exercises it 
acts in direct conflict with the world of appearance; for he re¬ 
cognises himself as identical with another individual who exists 
in complete separation from him.” All human beings, every liv¬ 
ing thing, in fact, is thus in realiti/^ though not in appearance, 
the same thing, “ one only, without a second,” eJeam eva adviti- 
yam ; and there can possibly be no conflict of interest between 
them, and this is the foundation of all moral and disinterested 
action, as has been truly pointed out by Schopenhauer. And an¬ 
other Western writer, imbued with the ancient wisdom of the 
East, also teaches us convincingly: —“ A man shall love his 
neighbour as himself; because in a very real sense his neighbour 
is himself; because the Supremo Self is the truest self of both 
him and his neighbour, and the true relation between them can 
never be established on any other terms than on a recognition of 
this.” 

Nor can it be supposed that this true ideal of morality 
is to bo pursued and realised in the relations of individuals only, 
and not to.bo applied to the regulation of international relations. 
The unity of the universe, expressed in the Vedantic rahasya or 
mystic formula above mentioned applies to all collections of men 
quite as much as to individuals ; and, whatever diversity thoro 
may seem to exist between them in the world of appearance, 
they are one in essence; and nations, especially nations great as 
thoso that are now ruling in the world to-day, are bound to rea¬ 
lise the JDivino Unity which underlies the deceptive separateness 
which keeps the world's comiiuinities alienated and sundered from 
each other. Perfect peace, harmony, and good-will form tho 
door-way to the unity of tho Supremo and can bo reached only 
by tho practice of the eternal law of righteousness which enjoins 
tho maximum of self-sacrifice and the minimum of self-asser¬ 
tion. Jesus taught to his followers the ideal perfection of inter¬ 
national morality when he gave to them the noblest of all ethi- 
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cal perceptfl ;—“ Lovo your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you, and persecute you; that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in Heaven, for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust. For if yo love them which love yon, what reward 
have ye ? Do not even the publicans the same ? And if ye salute 
your brethren only, what do ye more than others ? Do not even 
the publicans so ? JJe ye therefore perfect, even as your father 
w’hich is in Heaven is perfect (Matt. V. 43-48). A true inter¬ 
preter of Jesus writes in connection with these divine precepts as 
follows;—*‘God makes no distinction among peoples, and 
lavishes liis gifts upon all men; men ought to act exactly 
in the same way toward one another, without distinction 
of nationality, and not like the heathen, who divide themselves 
into distinct nationalities.’’ And again:—“ W hen I think of all 
the evil that 1 have done, that I have endured and that I have 
seen about luc, arising froui national calamities, 1 see clearly that 
it is all due to that gross imposture called patriotism—lovo for 
one’s native laud.” What an irony of fate that the people of 
Christendom, so-called, should be the heathen ” of to-day 
and “divide themselves into distinct nationalities,”♦frequently 
make war upon each other and keep gigantic armaments for the 
purpose of self-nggrandiscment at the expense of foreign nations. 
Especially is this constant emphasis of the distinction of nationa¬ 
lities detrimental w'hen, in the light of the teaching of history, 
w'e have learned that thej|e purely racial and religious conflicts 
have invariably done far more harm than good in the world, if 
indeed they have done any good at all. If Great Britain had 
practised a little of the spirit of moderation in her demands on 
her American eolonies^ would she have had to fight the fratricidal 
war which ended in the declaration of American independence? 
Is the world at all the better for the Thirty Years’ War, or the 
wars of Napoleon? Is not England now convinced that she 
ought never to have entered upon the Crimean War? Has 
■ Japan to-day at all improved her safety, strength, prosperity, or 
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«ven dignity by lior unjust and unprovoked war of aggression on 
China ? Have not the prizes she hoped to reap by tlio war fal< 
len to the European Powers, and has she not to keep constant 
watch and ward lest one day her very existence as an Asiatic 
Power should be extinguished by one or other of these mighty 
European nations long trained in tho theory and practice of war. 
The i*'vilised world may well give heed to the lesson of all human 
history as nobly <eumprehended and nobly enunciated by one of 
the mightiest intellects of our race in modern times, the late 
Mr. Gladstone:—“ War benefits nobody. In all cases one country 
is in the wrong; and very often both countries are in the wrong.’* 
yoltaire,too,held that the aim of all war was robbery. And, finally, 
Herbert Spencer, approaching this subject of wars from the point 
of view nf scientific and historical evolution, says that “ the 
possibility of a high social state^ political as well as general, fund¬ 
amentally depends on their cessation.Persistent mili¬ 

tancy, maintaining adapted institutions, must inevitably prevent, 
•or else neutralise, changes in the direction of more equitable ins¬ 
titutions and laws; whilo permanent ptmce will of necessity be 
followed by social ameliorations of every kind.^’ And as we also 
see that every nation which has gone to war in the past has in¬ 
variably set up the insincere plea of self-defence, pure and simple, 
to justify its own recourse to it, we know that all people really 
^consider war an evil and a curse to humanity, but resort to it 
simply out of tho fear that,-if you do not take advantage of your 
favourable opportuniues to extend your power over other nations 
*nd place them under your ovvn yoke, you will only have thereby 
by your own act and choice paved the way to tho placing of your- 
•self under your neighbour's yoke when he is strong enough to 
•enter upon a course of aggression. Truly has it been said that 
every state looks upon its neighbour as at bottom a horde of 
’robbers who will fall upon it as soon as they have the opportu- 
■nity.” Are not men, as rational and responsible beings, bound 
to consider what it is that places nations so frequently in tho 
vrrong and yet prevents them from profiting by the experience of 
the past ? To Yedantins alone has it been given practically to 
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realise the great truth that communities of men ought not to re¬ 
cognise between them differences of nationality, even though 
there may, in the struggle of life, arise between them occasional 
confHjfts of divergent interests by the failure of any of them to 
compro]^iend fully the actualities of their situation under the 
blinding influences of selfishness, passion, or perversity. In all 
such cases, the Vedantin, and following his enlightened guidance, 
the rest of humanity, must endeavour to practise to the utmost 
possible, limits the great principle of self-denial and self-conquest 
which thq true comprehension of the ^ahaval^i/a above 
mentioned cqn alone be the means of justifying to humanity 
as the gospel of peace here and hereafter. 

Of course there are not wanting siren voices to sing sweetly 
into our cars the entrancing melody of the sentiment that self- 
assertion is the law of all evolution, that in the struggle for ex¬ 
istence the fittest alone can survive, and that the Darwinian 
gospel of “ Marry, multiply, let the strongest live and the weak¬ 
est die ” must, after the “ cultured cant ” of the Vedantin has 
been freely bandied about in the social and literary life of every 
civilised community, inevitably determine tlie future of the 
human race on earth. We have also tlie enthusiastic, but delud¬ 
ed, military enthusiasts’ advocacy of war as an efficient, though 
rough, instrument in human hands for the suppression of evil 
and the triumph of virtue, and it receives almost perfect expres¬ 
sion in the following famous, though somewhat sonorous, utter¬ 
ance of the lute German soldier and strategist, A^on Moltke :— 
" War is a holy and ^ivine institution ; it is one of the sacred 
laws of the world; it keeps alive in men such great and noble 
sentiments as virtue and courage, and in a word prevents them 
from fulling into the most deadly Tnatorialism.” By the side of 
the above quoted expression of Mr. Gladstone’s ripe wisdom, 
A’on Moltke's view of war seems to have a rather plentiful savour 
of Satanic sentiment. At the same time we must acknowledge 
that in the history of nations, after the utmost limits of enlighten¬ 
ed humanitarian forbearance and renunciation of rights have been 
passed, a crisis of force may arrive which, if the cause of truth 
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justice and virtue is At all to triumph, will have to be met, not bj 
frothy sentiment or logic chopping, but by masterful resource 
and the manly use of the sword. Are not these lessons impress¬ 
ed upon us by those memorable incidents of our own ancient his¬ 
tory, viz., Sri Krishna's Mission of Mercy to the Kaurava King, 
His divine discourse to Aijuna in tlie hour of his weakness and 
vacillation, and the fierce struggle between the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas that followed soon after. But in any case the resort 
to the arbitramdht of force ought to be an exception to the 
operation of the Taw and duty of self-sacrifica,—an exception so 
unique in its character, working and guiding influences and re¬ 
served for such an cxtrorac contingency as that suggested in the 
illustration above offered ; and it 1 arJly needs insistence at all as 
an ordinary precept of established political duty. Nor is this 
law of force applicable only to international relations. Even in 
the internal affairs of each state, if the peaceful, innocent and 
duty-loving citizen—and a Vedantin of Vedantins to boot—is to 
bo enabled to pass through life and to fulfil his function in society 
and the universal order, there has to exist an ultimate centre of 
force to put down by the strong arm of power, however temper¬ 
ed, it may be, by mercy, the ebullitions of unthinking brutality 
and fanaticism in the tamasic human nature. But it is revolting 
in the extreme to make this an all-sufficient ground for ignoring 
the rational and supra-rational foundation of morality as indicat¬ 
ed above and to insist that the law of battle is as sacred and im¬ 
perative in its demands on humanity as the law of love and self- 
conquest. Schopenhauer states the bare truth, however unwel¬ 
come it may be to us, when he says that “ it is physical power 
alone which has any direct action upon men; constituted as they 
generally are, it is for physical power alone that they have any 
feeling or respect.” And further the same great authority asserts 
truly :—“ Almost every human breast is the seat of an egoism 
which has no limits, and is usually associated with an accumulat¬ 
ed store of hatred and malice ; so that at the very start feelings 
of enmity largely prevail over those of friendship.” Very, very 
sad, indeed, that this should be the case; and yet every one of 
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us, considering our real self, is, to use the words of Swami Vive- 
kananda, “a child of immortal bliss,” a veritable ‘^god upon 
earth.” Still the naked truth about the average human nature, 
as it has developed on its present and long-existing lines of ad¬ 
vance has to be known and borne in mind; and if, even when 
he is constituted exactly as Schopenhauer has declared him 
to be, there is so much of law and order and peace in society 
as wo see it, it is due to the existence and activity of the 
political machinery, in whatever form, among the world’s com¬ 
munities and to the physical force with whlbh it is charged. 
But, because this is true, we must not forget what is even more 
true than this, viz., that the eternal moral law lays down that 
this physical force must be restrained so as to be reserved only 
for such extreme crises as are above mentioned; and even then 
man in his relations with his fellow-man must allow his spirit 
to be sustained by the life-giving milk of love and jnercy. 

Nor does our knowledge of the past altogether fail to sus¬ 
tain us when we aver that there has been an appreciable amount 
of progress in the effort to infuse an admixture of the higher 
considerations of humanity and justice into the action physical 
force whenever it has been employed in the intercourse of man¬ 
kind. At least in our estimate of individuals we have advanced 
so as to assign to purely physical excellence the lowest place in 
social estimation. Superior skill in athletics, in hcHrsemanship, 
&c., and even feats of superior valour on the battlefield are not 
now thought so highly of as in ancient times, and even physical 
superiority has now to be manifested and established by the appli¬ 
cation of intellectual resoujipes of a high order. Moreover the 
fact that the mercantile, legal, ecclesiastical and other professions 
are now considered quite os honourable^ and even more honour- 
i^e, than that of the soldier must be taken into account in 
this connection, and all of them require the possession and use 
of intellectual powers of a high order. There is, again, no doubt 
that character and moral excellence and lofty self-sacrifice are 
now more highly prized, if not also more largely practised, than 
ever before, though it is true that egoism and anti-social instincts 
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still so largely preponderate in human nature, that gentleness, 
tenderness, humility and self-sacrifice do not attract the degreo 
of respect and con;sideration they are entitled to have. In India 
at least, the honour paid to the order of the Sannyasins, as tho 
highest of tho four Asramas, and to the* Brahmins as the highest 
of the castes or Yarnas points to the tendencies of social advance 
in the appreciation of moral worth, culture and self-denial. 
In Europe, too, the Cliristian saint has been accepted as the 
highest type of individual excellence, and even in these 
noisy times of material advance the entire European n’orld 
joined in paying the tribute of tears at the passing away of 
Father Damien and none among those who figured in the Chicago 
Parliament of Beligions received so cordial a tribute of love, admi¬ 
ration. and reverence as the great Hindu Sannyasin monk, the 
Swami Yivekananda. And lastly, what does the position of 
woman in human society point to ? Weak and gentle by nature, 
enslaved so as to serve as domestic drudge and the instrument of 
man’s brutal lust, denied even in civilised times the blessings of 
intellectual culture, subjected to every kind of indignity os the 
morally frailer sex and counted, in fact, as afilicted in this respect 
with a triple dose of original sin, woman has in Europe and 
Arnica come to be recognised as tho better half of humanity by 
reason of her possession of tho gift of self-sacrifice; and even in 
India she has always ruled as the autocrat of the- household, and 
all who know the Hindu as he ought to be known knew that he 
values bis womankind as his household divinity and guardian 
angeL 

All this is no doubt truebut what, it may be asked, is the 
place which morality occupies in national and international 
affairs f Here, no doubt, the possession and organisation of phy¬ 
sical force seems to stand supremo arbiter in determining the 
fates of nations and communities, and so far the weaker has 
gone to the wall. Even now we have the unedifying spectacle 
of the de tieele publicist being lauded to the skies for inditing 
that strange ebullition of aggressive emotion originating in tho 
proud consciousoess of possessing superior physical force, to wifr, 

5 
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the oft-repcateil cry of “ Take up the white mau’a bui’clon/' Still 
the greatest living roprcsontativo of the philosophy of evolution 
which many regard as the deification of the principle of the 
survival of the fittest—Herbert Spencer—assures us that “ on 
contrasting the characters of our ancestors during more warlike 
periods with our own characters, we see that with an increasing 
ratio of industrialism to militancy have come a growing indepen¬ 
dence, a less-marked loyalty, a smaller faith in governments, and 
a more qualified patriotism; and while, by enterprising action, 
by diminished faith in authority, by resistance**to irresponsible 
power, there has been shown a strengthening assertion of indivi¬ 
duality, there has accompained it a growing respect for the 
individualities of others, as is implied by the diminution of 
aggressions upon them and the multiplication of efforts for thoic 
welfare.” Comparing English civilisation in particular after the 
advent of industrialism in England with such peaceful and primi¬ 
tive societies as the Lepchas, the Santala, Todas and others, 
Herbert Spencer writes:—“In independence, in honest}’-, in 
truthfulness, in humanity, its citizens are not likely to be the 
equals of the uncultured but peaceful peoples above described. 
All we may anticipate is an approach to those moral qualities 
appropriate to a state undisturbed by international hostilities; 
and this wo find.” So, according to Herbert Spencer at least, 
the future of Europe promises well for the growth of these 
human and passive virtues" and the decline of the qualities 
necessary for national expansion by the exercise of militant self- 
assertion. No doubt there seems to bo in Spencer’s comprehen¬ 
sion of the past a good ^leal of misreading of facts for the 
establishment of a preconceived theory ; still wo cannot afford to 
ignore the speculations of so great a teacher and philosopher, and 
we must remember also that Spencer himself thinks his theories 
to bo “ much in advance of the time ” and only hopes to be able 
“ to facilitate the action of forces tending to cause advance,” 
We, too, may be permitted to hope that in the future evolution 
of European society, the infinite worth of individual ethical ex- 
eellence, of such qualities as humanity, truthfulness, &c., will find 
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an increasing sj)lioro of active application and that such qualities 
ns patriotism, loyalty, &e., which tend to prou'.oto racial strifo 
and animusiLies, uill more and more decline. At the same timj 
wo firmly believe that, if this is to be accomplished, men in 
Europe, and especially the leaders of thought must lend their 
cars and hearts more and more to the inspiring words and truths 
of the A’edanta, and especially to that which we have aJ\oiled to 
ns the two loftiest of all Vedunlic truths. 

*• GovermncJit is a business and has foi its chief concern Iho 
protection of thSso w ho dwell under it from the aggressions of 
fcllow-cilizens, and from the impositions and assaults of foreign 
cnemh's,” says Mr. Nelson, a \\nt\iii in llarjicrs Magazine for 
July 189S. Tills “ business ” has to be done, and most cfliciently 
loo; and in the present condition of the world, it cannot bo done 
Mithoiit the organisation of physical force through the agency oJ 
the political organism, in some one or other of its well-known 
forms which may be suited to the circumstances and characteris¬ 
tics of each community. But wo fail to imdorstaiid why this 
ugly necessity of the present evolution of the human race should 
be utilised by the enlightened and oven Christian nations of the 
world so as to subjugate and even to exterminate distant and un¬ 
offending peoples on the most frivolous of pretexts and from tho 
most barefaced niolivcs of self-aggrandisement and the brutal im¬ 
pulses of c-ai t!i-lmnger. No one can deny the perfect legitimacy 
of the statement that “ it is one’s duty, if one have the ability 
and the calling, to try to discover the form of government that 
will best promote tlie general w’cU’aro and to help to maintain it 
when it shall bo discovered.” But, is it necessary also that, 
when sueh a form of government has been established, its power 
and resources should bo used to deprive all other peoples of their 
own forms of government and their own social usages in order 
to secure the utmost amount possible of pewer and wealth and 
to utilise them for tho purpose of systematically designing and 
compassing tho dcstruiTion, lirst, of tho independence and, Ihen^ 
of the very existence of the rest of the world’s coiiimunilies V 

m 

The propriety of ur.li'jnr.1 aggression by means of cruel and ex- 
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terminating wars is defended by the statement that the law of love 
applies only to the relations between individuals, and not to inter¬ 
national relatiojis. Says the writer, above quoted:—“ It is one's 
duty to love one's neighbour, but it is the duty of the individual/’ 
This piece of Machiavellian logic is merely an ingenious device of 
arrant hypocrisy to explain away the unjustifiable and un-chris- 
tian conduct of the so-called Christian nations of the world. The 
moral law is quite applicable to the concerns' of nations as it is 
to those of individuals, and if in practice it has so far been igno¬ 
red, especially by the European notions, it is bcyauso they have 
not been enlightened, or have shown an unwillingness to be en¬ 
lightened, as to the true basis of morality. The Upanishadic 
Ndhavahya alone contains the key to the moral and spiritual 
progress of humanity, otld only by following its sweet and inspi¬ 
riting guidance can the nations of today be wafted along the 
only true path to the achievement of lasting political prosperity. 

But, at least, can it be asserted with truth that, in the states 
of the modern world, political organisation is such as to promote 
to the utmost the rendering of mutual help and the deve- 
lopement of harmony and love among the various classes of 
citizens owning allegiance to the same sovereign ? We will first 
quote the authoritative pronouncement of a sober and philosophic 
w'riter on the science of politics, and then we will refer to what 
the latest American advocate of democracy already more than 
once mentioned kero has to say on some of the inevitable aspects 
of thot form of government as it has been organised among men 
unwilling or unable to appreciate the higher teachings of the spiri¬ 
tual guides of our race in tl^e past and in the present. Professor 
Bluntschli points out about the proletariate in the modern state 
that it is essential to the safety and the maintenance of the state, 
but it is constantly threatening its very existence that “ it con¬ 
sists of the. waste of other classesthat “ atheism and com¬ 
munism have found, a fruitful soil in the lower strata of the fourth 
estate, and that in most large towns, and even in some parts of 
tho country, the rank weeds threaten to choke the nobler 
growths of the past that “ the general ferment tends to an 
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aitnlessi war of every man against his neighbour”; and that “the 
real interests of the proletariate proper demand patrons rather 
than representatives, which’ it cannot find in its own ranks/’ 
And yet the cry for the representation of the lowest dregs of the 
uiob swells daily in volume and force, and men of influence and 
even of culture are not wanting to declare that “ the popular 
judgment in politics is better than that of the highest orders’’ 
and to rejoice that “tlie great tide of democracy is rolling on, 
and no hand can stay its majestic course.” Mr. Nelson, the 
American chainpimi of democracy in llarper^a Magazine^ also in¬ 
forms us that “ the business of government in the nation and 
the states is generally managed without skill and often without 
honesty”; that “ many of our evils come from the servility of poli¬ 
ticians to that part of the public thut is most insistent and most 
noisy”; that “our politicians court the power that rules the coun¬ 
try by bowing to its impulses, its idle fancies, its crude passions, 
its first impressions”; that “they dally with dangerous tenden¬ 
cies at their birth, and make use of them for their selfish objects, 
until the mere suggestions of folly become mighty tidal waves of 
partisan or socialistic passion ”; that “ in their eager rush for 
legislative remedies and benefits the people fall an easy prey to 
designing flatterers, and they are also the victims of their oWn ig¬ 
norance and inexperience ”; that “ the boss (who nominates to 
all sorts of offices) is generally a coarse vulgarian who will net 
hesitate to adopt any method, however vile, that may seem to 
him best fitted to his purpose and therefore he has corrupted the 
source of power”; that “ in reality in recent years the functions 
of government liave been performed in many of our States by the 
creatures of the boss under his dictation and for his benefit.” In 
England, too, some similar tendencies have of late been seen to 
develop, as for example, the Birmingham Caucus, but owing to 
the existence and influence of a monarchy and nobility imbued 
with high and honourable traditions, their evil influences hare 
been minimised, though it is to be regretted^that no well-directed 
effort has been put forth to nip them in the bud. An ingenious 
attempt bos been made in some quarters to shift the blame and 
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the responsibility of the rnrnpant social evils above enumerated 
from the State-system of Modern Europe on to its civilisation, or 
oven to excuse them as necessary evils f.-oin which no earthly 
institution can bo free altogether. Eut, before lending any 
counteiinnee to such suggestions, we must, in the first place, bear 
in mind that these evils have originated in socii-ty only after tho 
modern political ideal of militant nationalism had been forinuliitcd 
as a consequence of insisting on the “rights of man” and on the 
dogma of human “ wjuality and fraternity.” Eranco conceived 
these ideas and start«*d a propaganda of force for the purpose of 
overthrowing the old conception of duty and Euith as tho foun¬ 
dation of social and political order and of enthroning Eight and 
Iteason in their place. Since then Europe has alternated between. 
Eeaetion and Eevolulion, and now it has become the accepted 
])olitieal creed of J^uwijcans that, while Loth of these should bo 
sedulously avoided, constant and unflagging social change by Iho 
agency of the legislative and executive machinery should be made 
tho end and aim of national political activity, lienee our age is 
vaunted as ‘’The age of ]irogressby which is meant that tho 
four leading European nations of today aro determined not to 
rest until they have destroy id tho social, economical and political 
organisation of every other of the world's communities; and 
now' the Americans have come in for their sliaro of aggression 
and annexation, while tho Anglo-Saxon ra?o entertains the pious 
hope that “ tlie day is at hand when four-fifths of the human race 
will trace their pedigree to English fore-fathers” and that “Eng¬ 
lish Colonies will occupy the vast Oceanic, African, and Indian 
worlds,”—wliich means tlfht every resource of modern civilisation 
is to bo utilised for the purpose of cxtei minuting all the other races 
of the world now inhabiting the earfcli, as in former days the Bri¬ 
tons, the American laces, and tbe Tasmanians wore exterminat¬ 
ed and as to-day the icmnnnts of the Bed Indians, the Auttra- 
lians, the Maorics are gradually being made to disappear from 
the jdaccs'that bnve known them so long. In these and other 
ways born of the militant national aetiviths of the European 


peoples, great and powerful fctates have been organised in Europe 
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blit they have also pair! and ai’O paying tlio pcnaltj’’ for all tlicso 
nchieveinonts oE their “ blood and iron ” policy towards their fol¬ 
low-men, and \vc are assured by no less a man than the great 
Methodist preacher, Mr. Hugh Price JTiighcs, that “ the Man¬ 
hood of Europe has boon rdienatod from the Christian religion.*' 
"We have also already quoted Prof. Bhintschli’s frank declarations 
that “atheism and Communism have found a fruitful soil in the 
lower strata of the fourth estate, and that in most largo towns, 
and oven in some ^arts of the country the rank weeds threaten 
to choke the nobler growths of the past,” and that “ the general 
ferment tends to an aimless war of every man against his neigh¬ 
bour.” We will quote one further testimony regarding the pre¬ 
sent nature of man in Europe from a source even more valuable 
than any which we have previously drawn upon. Ko loss a man 
than Mr. Herbert Spencer writes as follows:—“ No such nature 
as that which has filled Europe with millions of armed men, 
here eager for conquest, there for revenge—no such nature 
ns that which prompts the nations called Christian to vie with 
one another in filibustering expeditions all over the world 
regardless of the claims of aborigines, while their tens of thou¬ 
sands of the religion of lovo look on approvingly—no such 
nature as that whicli, in dealing with weaker races, goes beyond 
the primitive rule of life for life, and for one life takes many 
lives—no such nature, I say, can, by any device, be framed into 
a harmonious community.” Here is the answer to the question 
which wo put at the commencement of this paragraph, and 
no one can now deny that we have the highest authority for 
holding that there is very little prospect of achieving social 
harmony among these aggressive European communities, in spite 
of the boasted progress of their arms in every quarter of the 
globe. When nations violate recklessly and mercilessly the 
rights of other communities in order to lead their own chosen 
forms of social life and activity, is it possible in the nature of 
things that the individual members of these communities will be 
governed in their own mutual relations by considerations of ten- 
dierncss, charity and justicOj or at least will long continue to bo 
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so goTernod. We can now easily find an answer to those who 
hold that the evils of Western society, economical, political and 
other do not originate in the present form of their state organi¬ 
sation, but are merely necessary incidents, or temporary and 
accidental excrescences of their present civilisation which time 
and experience are certain to remove so as to produce a perfect 
and harmonious social life. That answer is, that, with the 
European nations, the state is all in all and that every form 
of human life and activity is subordinated to the welKbeing of 
the state and, through the state, to the well-being of those who 
are included in it. With the European man, the highest aim in 
life is to live for “ his king and his country ” and everything is 
right for the individual and for the community which will advance 
the progress and pix>sperity of king and country. So, when any 
other people stand in the way of the progress of the state, he 
looks upon them as his enemies ; and the tremendously swollen 
armaments of Europe, the enormous acquisition of w*ealth 
and power by which alone these efficient and powerful fleets and 
armies and the unhealthy ^spirit of rivalry and jealousy among 
the nations is maintained, the “general ferment*' in soeiety 
which is the result of this ceaseless pursuit of wealth and power, 
and the source of “ the aimless war of every man against his 
neighbour” in European communities, their atheism, nihilism 
and anarchism and their heartless manner of dealing with weaker 
races so as to harass and ultimately to exterminate them are the 
direct result and natural outcome of the prevailing tendency to 
bolster up the sentiment^of nationality and suppress the senti¬ 
ment of humanity in men. 

With the Vedantin, on the other hand, the State has to 
work in subordination to the eterni^ laws of love and duty for 
their own sakes so as to enable the individual to live the life of 
the spirit and thereby to realise the unity and solidarity of the 
entire human race and even of the universe of being (Isketsan- 
grakut ^ the Shagavad-Gita has it) so as to approach step by 
step to the lotus feet of Isvara, the Lord of Law and Lore, the 
J$ai€hiianand<t of the Siddhapumg^a, the perfected sage. The 
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Btate, then, is not a necessary evil to be put up with by the ideal 
man, but a necessary good demanded by the imperfection of 
liiiinaii nature and a capital instrument in tlie hands of tl e 
Ingher man for realising the perfection of human nature on 
earth. To the perfected sage, to the true Pundita, as dt'lined in 
the Bhagavad-Qita^ and to him alone belongs what a European 
writer ascribed to that illustnous man, one of the greatest 
teachers of our race, our beloved Swami Vivekananda, vi/.., “ that 
larger patriotism^which counts the world aa its home, and all tho 
people in it ns fellow-countrymen.” These ideas are the spe¬ 
cial (ontribution of India to humanity, and they form tho only 
possible basis for the building up of the future United States of 
the World. 

Has the Vedantin to recommend an)’’ particular form of the 
state as tho perfection of the political life possible for men to 
attain in this world? Tho answer must be in the negative. 
Progress towards spiritual peace and perfection being the law 
and end of tho universal organism, tho form of the state must bo 
adjusted to the several stages of the jirogress in knowledge, 
purity and power achieved by the several sections of our race. 
Contralisjition and decentralisation, popular liberty in tho shape 
of an extended franchise and popular restraint by superior admi¬ 
nistrative direction and control,—all must be mingled in the duo 
proportions needed for enabling the individual to fulfil the obli¬ 
gations of citi/enship so as to attain to the highest perfection of 
human nature. Tho question whether the state should be a 
Monarchy or Aristocracy, or democracy, or a projier combination 
of monarchic and democratic ol«*metits is altogether beyond the 
scope of the Vedantin’s tliooretical contemplation. It is, indeed, 
n A'ery secondary consideration, being merely a question of form. 
At the same time, government is an art, the highest and most 
difficult of nil, and it can thereby be entrusted only to those who 
have the necessary qualifications for it in the knowledge, Iho 
interest in affairs, and the character needed for properly fulfilling 
political functions. Mr. Gladstone once declared the principle 
of English liberalism to bo “ trust in the people qualiliod by pru- 
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fit'iK’o.” A prudtiiit statesman and ruler will only trust with 
political power tliose in whom he can recognise the exis¬ 
tence o£ the qiialiiications above stated, while at the same 
time lie *iiay have to take the risk ot‘ making practical experi¬ 
ments so as to give the opportunity o£ securing a training in the 
duties of citizen hIiid to all or most of those who seem to him to 
deserve or desire the trust. Stifl it remains true that, for the 
jjreserration of the integrity, independence, continuity and pro¬ 
gress of nations, political inttuenco must rest,^ as it has always 
rested in every country, with tlie aristocracy of birth, wealth, 
intellect and character. No doubt in the ancient Greek demo¬ 
cracies, and ospocially in Athens, theqmlitical capacity and patrio¬ 
tism of the individuals was evoked to the highest possible degree 
by daily contact with public affairs ; but in order that the large 
body of citizens might be enabled to give a considerable portion 
of their time to political business, they had to consign a large 
native population, often three or four times the number of the 
entire body of citizens to slavery for the performance of services 
of various kinds, menial, professional, industrial, or other. But 
ill all modern states, with their large territorJul-extent and entire 
])apulat’ons of freemen, it is no longer possible to have state 
affairs transacted in assemblies composed of all the free citizens ; 
and so the device of popular ro))re.sontation has been largely 
resorted to, and in this manner even the popular part of the 
macliinery of government is in practice largely modified by tho 
introduction of aristocratic elemonts, not to speak of such cons¬ 
titutional restraints on democratic excesses as the vetoing power 
of the crown or the Pre^dent, the existence of a Second Cham_ 
her, &c. So then, in the actual conditions of modern democra¬ 
tic forms of Government we are^far from discarding political 
capacity and knowledge as forces making for efficiency in the 
guidance of the state. To the Vedantin, especially, uith his 
characteristic insistence on the value of spiritual realisation 
[Nidhidhtfasana) as the highest and surest of all means to 
the attainment of heavenly happiness and liberation from 
bondage, it must appear most natural and desirable that 
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the eligible and capable citizen alone—the man in whom alone 
the Sattvic element of human nature preponderates—must rule 
on earth. The Vedanta classifies human beings into throe divi* 
sions according as the Sattvic, the Itajasic, or the Tamasic subs- 
tauee or element preponderates in their constitution. In the 
14th discourse of the Bhtgavad-gita^Xhw^ is an elaborate expla¬ 
nation of the attributes of men. according as one or other of 
these substances predominates in them. Purity (nirmala), men¬ 
tal health {anamaya), joy {euhha), and knowledge (jmma) apper¬ 
tain to the Sattvic nature (verse Q) ; the abundance of unfulfilled 
desires Cra^a), the unquenched thirst for life (irts7ina).md at¬ 
tachment to action C^armasan^a^ as a means of satisfying the 
cravings of the heart are the characteristics of the Kajasic nature 
(verse 7); and, lastly, ignorance {ajnana), delusion {moha), lisb- 
lossness {^ramada), indolence (alasya) and sleep (nidra) prepon¬ 
derate in the Tamasic nature (verse 8;. Prom this description 
it is clear that only the men of Sattva can be granted the full 
suffrages of citizenship and permitted to take part in the work of 
government and legislation, while the two other classes must he 
utilised for the service of the state and the people at largo by 
engaging either in the production and distribution of w’ealth, or 
in naval and military defence, or in any of the multifarious em¬ 
ployments pursued by men in civilised society. And this is the 
real basis of the ideal of the caste system as formulated for all 
human societies by Sri Krishna in the Gita; and though heredity 
must be accepted, especially in the liglit of the modern theory 
of evolution, as a large factoi*—it can never be a quantite negli- 
geabU —in the production of the dominating characteristics of 
human nature, in society as well as in the individual, the type of 
the caste system flowing from the teachings of the Vedanta must 
be very diflerent, indeed, from the fossilised condition of society 
into which the enforced degradal ion of ages arising from mani¬ 
fold causes has landed us. The Vedanta thus gives us a clue to 
the qualifications, needed for fulfilling the duties of citizenship 
in the State, though it does not dictate any particular form of 
the state. As the Vedantin holds the. doctrine known to modern 
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writers as Philosophical Teleology, as Isvara is both Lord and 
Law, as the world is the product of evolution in accordance with 
law, all forms of the state are acceptable to him so long as the 
administration of affairs is carried on in such a. manner as to 
satisfy the demands of an all-round human progress, and not to 
retard the realisation of the poet's dream regarding “ that far-off 
divine event towards whicl^ the whole creation moves.’' 

Even in this democratic age the extension of the suffrage is 
denied to the lowest classes of modern society known as the 
Proletariate, and in England only a seventh part of the 
population enjoys the privilege of voting at elections and 
only a fraction even of these actually avails itself of the 
privilege. The thoughtful and philosophic German writer, 
Professor Bluntschli, while pointing out that it is unfit for 
an independent organisation or for any share of represent¬ 
ation in the national Parliament, avows that it is entitled 
to have its interests protected by patrons and guardians from 
among the higher and influential sections of the community of 
which it forms the lowest grade, so that its organic connection 
with the upper ranks may be preserved and its more energetic 
and intelligent members may not be denied the opportunities 
of self-advancement to which all are equally entitled. The Ve- 
dantin holds likewise that the leaders of society who by their 
superior endowments or endeavours after the higher life, have 
risen to the position of rulers, lawgivers and administrators aro 
bound to regard the remaining members of society as their clients 
and serve their interests as their patrons. Everywhere in the 
Mahabharata, which 4s a high Yedantic authority, it is declared 
that the duty of the king and of his ministers and officers 
is to “ protect ’* the interests of his subjects. This is 
the keynote of the great BUshina's teaching in the ir^antiparva 
when hjB set himself to declare the duties of royalty. Bbishma’s 
theory is that the king incurs sin for any trouble which may be¬ 
fall his subjects from his neglect of the duty of protecting them. 
** When a weak person fails to find a rescuer, the great rod of 
divine chastisement falls upon the king.” The great teacher 
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saja furthar s—“ The Creator created Power (represented by the 

king) for the sake of protecting weakness.The eyes of 

the weak, of the muni, and of the snake of virulent poison, 
should be regarded as unbearable. Do not therefore come into 
hostile contact with the weak.Weakness is more power¬ 

ful than even the greatest power, for that power which is scorch¬ 
ed by weakness becomes totally exterminated.’' The theory is 
that a ruler who allows the weak to be tyrannised over by the 
strong and, coming into daily contact with them, is unable or 
unwilling to give*them protection, must soon degenerate, and his 
race will inevitably die out. The strong can preserve their 
strength only by avoiding ** hostile contact ’* with the weak, by 
protecting the weak and by preventing them from being humi¬ 
liated or struck." The weak masses must be ruled over and 
protected, but not “ represented" in the government, for this 
will only enfeeble and ruin the governmental organisation. Every 
one has his proper place in the arrangement of society, and no 
one can do good by attempting that which is not appropriate to 
what he is and the place he is in. We live in a conditioned 
world. Duty and morality are relative and mutable, not immuta¬ 
ble and absolute. What is right for one is not always so 
for another, and it is best that each man is appointed to do that 
which is proper to his position in life. Swami Yivekananda 
teaches us the pregnant truth that “ wherever you see the most 
humanitarian ideas fall into the hands of the multitude, the first 
result you may notice is degradation. It is learning and intellect 
that help to keep things safe." That is the awful lesson taught 
to humanity by the history of two of the greatest revolutions the 
world has known,—the Buddhistic Bevolution in India and the 
French Bevolution in Europe. That democratic freedom and 
representative government are in themselves most excellent 
things np one can doubt, but a real Demos capable of governing 
itself has yet to come into existence, and it has thus far been 
found necessary to restrict the franchise. It is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that the work of government in all its aspects and forms 
should only be entrusted to those who have tho Saiivie qualifica- 
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tions above specified. That least is the Vedantin*s position^ 
\vbatever maj be thought of it by the representatives of Western 
and Christian civilisation. This Western and Christum civilisa^ 
tion sets more store by the Bajaeic ideal of active competition 
among nations than by the Sattvie and Vedantic doctrine of tlie 
solidarity oE the human race. The function of government, like 
all otliers, falls to the active, restless, passionf ul section of society 
and this is why to-day the nations professing to follow the creed 
of the “ Prince of Peace '* are frequently at war with one ano¬ 
ther, and the so-called Cfiiiistian ideal of society in which 
there should be no more warfare, but peace ” (to use the words 
addressed by Bishop Welldon to the Yolunteers of Calcutta) is 
becoming no<, as was asserted by this same authority, “ more and 
more capable of realisation,” but less and less capable of realisor 
tion, as the history of the latest Clmstian century now drawing 
to its miseiable and melancholy close abundantly testifies. 

Finally, what light does the Vedantic doctrine of the ** soli¬ 
darity of man ” throw on the nature of the political union of 
mankind in the future, if at all there is to be such a union? 
Bace after race has lived and played its part .on the theatre ef 
the world and disappeared for ever, leaving not a rack behind. 
Is the future, too, to be like the past ? Is God’s Barth to be ac¬ 
cepted for ever os the predestined scene of contention for mas¬ 
tery among the several communities of ow race which successive¬ 
ly appear and thrive on its surface ? Is there to be no peace and 
good-will among the nations? Is **the parliament of man and 
the federation of the world ” nothing but the phantom of a 
poets' fantastic vision?# The present scramble for Africa and 
China among the European nations, the gradual and growing 
decay of the Latin races of Europe^ and the perpetual rivalries 
and discords among the world's communities often ending in 
desolating wars,—-these recumng phenomena of modern politics 
seem to indicate that there is never to be political union of any 
kind among the different communities of men. Still the Ve¬ 
dantic doctrine pf the solidarity of man would seem to falsify 
this doctrine of des[)air. The worshipful Bishi Svetasyatara, has 
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Rssui'cd U9 that tho Yedic seers “ beheld the po'.ver of the Divine 
Soul.** Is “ the power of the Divine Soul*’ calculated to make 
only for the heartless message of the Gospel of struggle for exist¬ 
ence and survival of the fittest ? That cannot be when even the 
philosopher of evolution—HerbejrtrSpenper—has to recognise tho 
truth that “the consciousness.of.41^!inscrutable Power manifest¬ 
ed to us through all phenomena has been growing ever clearer, 
and must eventually be freed from its imperfections.” To 
us this seems to be more or less identical with the Yedantic con¬ 
ception of an A^tari/amiut the all-pervading Braliman, “the 
onini-penetrative God and hen this idea or doctrine per¬ 
meates the life and heart of humanity, can it be that the differ¬ 
ent sections of our race will continue, as at present, to face each 
other with swords drawn and to seek each other s blood ? Can 
they avoid being drawn together into some kind of co-ordinated 
universal state, forming a real fedei'aiion of the world and ruled 
and guided by the wisdom of a real parlianunt of man ? 

lias tho Yedantin any suggestions to offer towards bringing 
.about some form of a universal state ? It may be thought by 
some tliat wliere the Macedonian, tho ancient Boman, the 
INIt'diaeval Prank, and the modern Prencliman have failed, it is 
absurd to hope that the Yedantin will succeed. Still, the Yedan¬ 
tin has remained the heir of all the ages, and it is no mere extra¬ 
vaganza to say that his thoughts and woi'ds promise one day to 
rule the mind and lieart of tho thinking man of the AVest, when 
we see that men like Max Miilltr, Schopenhauer, Carlyle, and 
■ Emerson can mould their thoughts and lives on the wisdom of the 
Upanishads and avow their obligations to the sages of the East 
in the classic terms which they have chosen to employ and which 
have become so widely known as not to need repetition here. It 
will be absurd for any one to expect to be able to formulate in 
set terms^ or even to indicate in outline, the written or unwritten 
constitution of the federated humanity of the future. States and 
their constitutions are not made, bat grow with the growth rj 
cii'comstaoce. But we may—^at least negatively—indicate the 
lines of practical political activity we may have to travel upon if 
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we are at all to follow the light of the Vedanta. llSverytliing in 
the nature of an artificial union of peoples or of a forcible intro¬ 
duction of exotic civilisation and institutions must be avoided, for 
that will lead only to dislocation and destruction and not to the 
continuous developeinent of organisation of our race by 'political 
co-ordination. This is certainly extremely vogue, but it. formu¬ 
lates in a fairly comprehensive manner the general principle of 
political advance) in the future. At the same time, it is possible 
to enter—negatively, again—into some detail regarding the ways 
in which we can actually further political integration. In the^r$t 
place, we must avoid all attempts at artificially and forcibly unit¬ 
ing communities which are situated at too great distances from 
each other and which cannot be easily welded together. In these 
days of rapid railway and telegraphic communication, it is true that 
the objection to the union of communities on the score of distance 
has to some extent disappeared. Still it cannot be altogether 
ignored, as we often see statesmen and rulers misled by the 
interested misrepresentations of their agents in distant localities, 
though the mischiefs arising from this source were once even 
more frequent. At the present time, the national policy of the 
European states is all in one direction .viz., to increase the extent of 
Babject territories at the sacrifice of form and proportion and 
complete elliciency of control, and this is certainly not a healthy 
state of affairs. In tli© second place, where two peoples belong 
to different civilisations or even different stages of social or reli¬ 
gious evolution, it will bo nothing short of impossible to bring 
about political iihificajiion between them. The same set of insti¬ 
tutions cannot suit both, and the conflict of opinions, practices 
and principles must result in nothing but trouble, dislocation,dis- 
content and disturbance. The attempt at assimilation is fore¬ 
doomed. to failure and often nothing but the extermination of 
the lower races is the result. Among the forces of disturb¬ 
ance, religion stands most prominent, and there are good grounds 
for be’ieving that conversions from one religion to another large¬ 
ly result in evil. Professor Knight once wrote convincingly in 
the dfinef, a Quarterly English periodical devoted to Psychology 
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and philosophy;—“ Many persons who forsalte a lower for a 
higher creed bring with them, and cannot help bringing, much 
that passed current in the lower; while the two cannot amalga¬ 
mate. Many who cannot abandon the customs of their country, 
who give up—it may be on conviction, or it may be through 
bribery—the faith of tlieir ancestors, adopting a new cult, and 
becoming * proselytes at the gate ’ at tlie instigation of the 
missionary , develope sundry vices in the course of the process. 
Any one who, on a sudden, accepts ideas which are not native to 
him, and practices which are not hereditary, becomes unnatural. 
He loses, rather than gains, by the process. Contact with the 
higher types of civilisation has not always elevated the lower. It 
is BO much easier to assimilate the vices, than to imitate the 
virtues of the former; and the healthy relation between the two, 
when they happen to be brought into contact, is not that the 
higher should force its customs or practices, its religion or philo¬ 
sophy or government upon the lower-still less that the lower 
should try to extinguisli the higher—but that each should tolerate 
the other and gain, from contact with it, as much as it can heal¬ 
thily assimilate.” Tn the closing session of the Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago, Swami Vivekananda spoke the following 
memorable words expressing this very truth from his own point 
of view :—“Do I wish that the Christian would become Hindu? 
God forbid. Do I wish that the Hindu or Buddhist would become 
Christian ? God forbid. The seed is put into the ground, and 
earth and air and water are placed around it. Does the seed 
become the earth or the air or the water ? No. It becomes a 
plant; it develops after the law of its own growth, assimilates 
the air, tlie earth and the water and converts them into plant 
substance and grows a plant. Similar is the case with religion. 
The Christian is not to become a Hindu or Buddhist, nor a 
Hindu or a Buddhist to become a Christian. But each must 
assimilate the others and yet preserve its individuality and grow 
according to its own laws of growth.” The Vedanta, alone 
among the religions of the world, proclaims the great doctrine 
' hat “ all religious are true’' and that the whole world of reli- 
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gions is unly a travelling, a coming up of different men and 
women, through various conditions and circumstances to the 
same goal"; and it has therein anticipated by ages the philoso¬ 
pher Herbert Spencer’s scientific generalisation that every reli¬ 
gion is the best which its followers could hold and practise in 
that stage of their ■ develupement." Another European writer, 
too, says:--**No nation can part with its> religion without des¬ 
troying its mental continuity and cutting itself off in a fatal way 
from the sources of its strength/’ Hence men of different reli¬ 
gious faiths must remain content with influencihg each other for 
good, and this result is best achieved when all nations live in 
peace and harmony with each other so that every one may deve¬ 
lop along its own line of advance so as to enter finally into the 
most suitable form of political, social and religious relationship 
with the rest of the world in the universal empire of the future. 
The issue of the Tsar Nicholas ll’s Peace Bescript led Mr. Stead 
and others to embark on a great humanitarian scheme for the 
realisation of what is called by him “The United States of 
Europe." Would this have been possible now if England had 
conquered France, or Austria bad conquered Ita^y, or France 
bad made the vast conquests which Napoleon bad planned in the 
palmy days of his strength and glory ? If, then, every indepen¬ 
dent state and people in the world to-day are permitted to retain 
their independence and their traditional faiths and to advance on 
their own lines of social' evolution, the day may come when it may 
be possible to realise the political co-ordination of them all in a 
truly universal state. Herbert Spencer sums up in a few words 
the result of our entire discussion on this part of the subject in 
the following brief sentence:—** Empires formed of alien peoples 
habitually fall to pieces when tlfh coercive power which holds 
them together fails; and even could they be held together, would 
not form harmoniously working wholes; peaceful federaticn is 
the only farther consolidation to be looked for.” To the irre¬ 
pressible modern Imperialist, so-called, to the blatant advocate 
of eternal, and unceasing territorial expansion, no doubt, Her- 
b^t Spencer's noble idea of a ** peaceful federation ” of the 
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world’s communities and civilisations must appear futile ; but'to 
every true human being—and not solely to the philosopher and 
the philanthropist—and to the Vedantiii in particular, not only 
“the unimaginable amount of sufEering” mentioned by Herbert 
Spencer as resulting from war but the evil effects on human 
character and human nature of the fostering oE the spirit of 
strife and enmity among men forms a consideration so overwhel¬ 
ming in its importance as to bear down all thought o£ any modi¬ 
cum o£ advantage that may yet result from war. 'War may have 
once brought manliind more good than evil, but its part is pla3'ed 
out, and civilised men in these days can gain more by compro¬ 
mise, conciliation and concession than by promoting international 
antagonisms and by maintaining the huge armaments which, 
according to Herbert Spencer, are “at once the cause and 
consequence of them.” When such a co-ordinated universal state 
has come into existence in the world and when, owing to 
the disappearance of war, the present militant organisation of 
every one of the existing states of the world has ceased to exist, 
it will be easy to see what will be the function to be fulfilled by 
each individual state, whatever its external form and aspect, 
towards the persons and property of its own citieens. Kot only 
will all the traces of militancy now existing in the internal, 
social and economic organisations of each society disappear, but 
the utmost amount of freedom will be permitted to the indivi¬ 
dual so as to confine within the most absolutely indispensable 
limits, the extent of the present state control over the citizen's 
person and property. Every man will have perfect liberty to do 
the work and live the life he chooses in the future industrial, as 
opposed to the present militant, organisation of society, and 
every one, too, will be solicitous of securing the enjoyment of a 
similar freedom for others. Every man will have perfect freedom 
to join any association of men and to organise it so as to securo 
the maximum of industrial efficiency both for the individual and 
for.the community. And thus every practice, custom, sentiment 
and institution which savours of industrial regimentation will 
have ceased to exist. In this condition of society, the action of 
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the state will be limited to the irreducible minimum needed for 
providing the machintry to decide conflicting claims in the very 
few disputes that will arise regarding property and to prevent or 
punish any offences against the person that may still occur from 
the continued survival of any of the primitive instincts of unedu¬ 
cated human nature. This does not mean that the age of 
equality and fraternity is to be ushered in upon the earth under 
the new political regime to be evolved under the peaceful and 
benignant influence of ibo centnd conceptions, already so often 
referred to, of tbo A'edanta religion. Never waSi there proclaimed 
on earth a greater falsehood than the lievolutionary dogma of 
the natural equality of .all men, and tho result of that ever- 
luemorablo outburst of the ** fanaticism of cgalitarisme ” has 
been to produce in the land of its birth an alternating succession 
of catastrophes and reactions and Anally, a spirit of restless and 
rapid change among its people absolutely unprecedented in the 
whole course of human history and also to bolster up unduly the 
political ideal of government by mere numbers which really 
amounts to nothing niore than what has been aptly called Kahisto- 
craet/^ i. e., government by the worst, instead of by the best, 
sections of the comm unity. The order and progress in human 
life is certainly and necessarily founded upon an unquestionable 
gradation or hierarchy of talent and character and even of 
possessions, among men; we must not forgot “ the great truth 
of the solidarity of tho social organism governed by the law of 
inequality/' and so the evolution of human society must take the 
form not of progress yi the simplicity and equality of the rela¬ 
tions of men living in society, but of their complexity and co¬ 
ordination through the working of the laws of heredity, on the 
one hand, and of differentiation on the other. 

We have referred above to the issue of the present Tsaris 
Peace Bescript. The world witnessed a remarkable series of 
enthusiastic demonstrations in favour of universal and penria- 
nent peace among civilised nations, and a Conference of European 
diplomatists assembled to discuss proposals for stopping all fur- 
ther enlargements of existing military and naval armaments. It 
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is difficult for us to believe that any good mil come out of these 
proceedings. Do civilised men really believe.that war is an evil, 
requiring to be minimised, if not also abolished ? No. It is 
impossible for them not to see that the material welfare of the 
individual citizen of every state in Europe, America and else¬ 
where is advanced by successful state violence in the shape of 
war, and so long as men of one nationality wish to get on by 
the ruin of their fellowiuen of other nationalities, war cannot 
and will not cease on earth. A writer in the Eortnightly Eeview 
for April 1?99—^r. V. Tchertkoff—writing on this question of 
the Tsar’s Eirenicon says truly that “the evil of war can actually 
disappear only when men having made up their minds to refrain 
from any participation in it, direct their efforts towards the true 
realisation of love and concord in all their mutual relations.” 
No manner of excuse can be alleged on behalf of the civilised 
communities of Europe and America and their leaders when they 
ignore these duties and devote all their energies to simply talk 
ing about peace and good-will among nations, while all the time 
their soldiers and sailors toil with all their might to promote 
strife and bitterness among men. Professor Bluntschli, whom 
we have already more than once quoted, writes about the nations 
of Europe“ They have not come to a clear understanding 
among themselves and about themselves. A definite- result is 
not possible until the enlightening word of knowledge has been 
uttered about this and about the nature of humanity.” Indeed ! 
lias not the Enlightening Word of Knowledge been uttered 
about the nature of humanity? Pause and consider. The 
mighty voice of old thundered forth from the forest glades and 
by the sacred waters of ancient India, Tat tmm asi. Another 
Asiatic voice, though centuries later, proclaimed his message to 
the Hebrews in those memorable words, “ 1 and my Father are 
one”, and “ Love thy neighbour as thyself.” Will the nations of 
the world, especially those of Europe, willingly lend their ears 
and, what is more, their hearts to the sweet and consoling mes¬ 
sages 6f the Eternal Oracles and, by obeying their divine man¬ 
date of love and truth, emancipate theinselVes from the thraldom 
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o£ favftgory anti superstition ? It is not given to ns to foresee 
what course civilised man will take in the future. But the 
Vedantin made his choice centuries ago, and his past and his 
present justify the hope that he will remain the heir of all the 
ages. 


UNIVERSALITY OF THE VEDANTA. 

In these day's of conflicting religions and creeds, we 
believe that nothing is more important for a seeker of truth, 
than to have a clear idea of what constitutes a perfect re¬ 
ligion. Every religious system, however imperfect it may 
be, boldly asserts that what it teaches is the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth ; and even refuses to recognise 
any merit in its rival creeds. The absurdity of this atti¬ 
tude of religions towards one another is apparent to every 
unprejudiced mind. It has been the sole cause of almost 
all the mischievous discords and dissentions in the past 
history of humanity, «50 much so that many persons, who 
would, under other circumstances, have been very staunch 
upholders of religion, have beeir forced to doubt if religion 
is at all an institution tending to any good" for mankind. 
Of course, majority of thinkers do not take up this ex¬ 
treme attitude with regard to religion. They believe that 
neligion, in some form pr other, is a necessity for man, 
teiiding to satisfy some imperious demands of ^is nature* 
^*hich cannot otherwise be satisfied. They beliesre that all 
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the popular systems of religion, now prevalent in the world 
are neither wholly true nor wholly false, and that there are 
some elements of truth in each of them mixed with a host of 
erroneous doctrines and theories. But in taking up this 
attitude there is involved an implication which we are 
generally apt to overlook, namely that there are some 
characteristics by which the truth or the falsity of a reli¬ 
gion could be determined. By implication such charac¬ 
teristics are alscbthose of the ideal religion, the religion as 
it ought to be ; the greater orjless predominance of whose 
characteristics determines the greater or less worth of any 
religious system. In fact, whenever we make a critical 
study of any religion or compare one'religion with another 
for the sake of ascertaining their relative merits, we are 
constantly, though unconsciously making use of these as 
our standard of reference. Of late the comparative study 
of the world’s religions has shown to us the essential 
characteristics that pervade all great religions, irrespective 
of their differences in unessential features. A more scien¬ 
tific and psychological study of human nature has deter¬ 
mined the place which religion occupies in the complex 
nature of man's being, and the needs that it is intended to 
satisfy. We believe, therefore, that the characteristics of 
an ideal religion, pure and perfect in its nature, which, at 
the same time, may be used as a standard of comparison 
•for judging the relative merits of the popular systems, are 
not altogether beyond the reach of an enquiring intellect. 

Before we proceed, we think it proper that we should 
explain our position with regard to religion, as clearly as 
possible to our readers. Our conviction is that, in the 
present condition of man's being, no religion can be satis¬ 
factory unless it is based on bojth revelation and reason. 
Mere unaided speculations of the -human mind can 
never solve the highest problems of metaphysics or religion. 
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The speculations of modern thinkers have fully shown 
that mere dependence on reason leads us at best to Agnos¬ 
ticism if not to atheism. But the agnostic attitude is not a 
state of mind in which it can remain long or permanently. 
It has no stability. It is a condition of forced and unstable 
equilibrium of the intellect, aimed at by unnaturally stif¬ 
ling the natural aspirations of the human mind. It is 
procured at a heavy price, the sacrifice of the imperious 
metaphysical demands of the human soul.' It is but forging 
artificial fetters for the human intellect wdiich is already 
under so many natural disabilities to make itself free. 
But the intellect can never be crushed but will, some time 
or other, try to burst its unnatural bonds to make itself 
free to satisfy its metaphysical longings. The agnostic 
attitude of mind can never be permanent so long as man 
is what he is, a metaphysical being, with metaphysical 
and religious aspirations. Under the present limitations 
of his intellect, therefore, he cannot but accept re¬ 
velation at least as a means to satisfy his spiritual 
wants, which Reason is confessedly unable to meet with 
satisfactorily. We are, of course, ready to grant that 
reason has absolute jurisdiction in her own legitimate 
sphere. She is our sole guide and authority in the matter of 
the certitude of most of our ordinary opinions and beliefs. 
But in the field of religion, both Reason and Revelation 
should work together in the formation of our religious be¬ 
liefs. This is due to the recognised impotence of Reason 
in matters metaphysical and religious. But even in 
religion. Reason does not altogether give up her na¬ 
tural supremacy. If She is subservient to Revelation 
for the solution of metaphysical and religious problems, 
.Revelation is also subservient to Reason in other ways. 
Revelations give us only facts which are beyond the scope 
of Reason, Bat it is Reason that has Xo interpret mi 
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^stematisethe revelations. The mere name Revelation does 
not carry with it any credentials for its trustworthiness. 
It is the business of Reason to find out the characteristics 
of a true revelation and to distinguish what is true revela¬ 
tion from what is spurious and untrustworthy. Thus in a 
double way Reason instead of giving up her natural supre¬ 
macy constitutes herself the supreme judge in the domain 
of religion also as in those which are considered to be her 
legitimate spheies. 

This was the opinion of the ancient thinkers of India, 
on the subject of reason and revelation. It explains the 
reason why the ancient Rishis thought it right, to base all 
their religious and metaphysical speculations on both 
Reason and Revelation. They knew that no religious 
philosophy founded on pure speculations only could be 
possible and trustworthy. They therefore rejected the 
systems of the Buddhists and the Jains as heterodox 
and unworthy of belief while they accepted even the 
atheistical systems of Kapila and Purvamimamsa with¬ 
in the pale of orthodoxy. They knew what purpose 
revelation was intended to serve and have clearly distin¬ 
guished in their writings the province of revelation from 
that of pure reason. Their position that revelation has 
no voice in matters that can be brought under the eviden¬ 
tiary criteria of sense and logic, is of course quite justifiable. 
It is only in matters beyond the scope of pure 
reason and logic that revelation is required to complete 
the work of systematising our knowledge and beliefs which 
Reason has partially effected in other departments 
of knowledge. Their maxim has been distinctly declared by 
them to be that the Sastras are evidence only when no 
other means of proof is accessible from the nature of 
things. In their opinion both Reason and Revelation 
should work together in perfect harmony.. if Revelation 

a 
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fails to satisfy the demands of our higher nature, if it fails 
to harmonise Reason with itself, it stands self-condemned. 
Even then Revelation is imperfect and not worthy of 
credence unless it teaches methods by which the truths 
of the revelations could be brought under the cognisance 
of personal experience. 

Their theory of true revelation is peculiar. It is diffe¬ 
rent from that of every other religion which professes itself 
to [be a revelation from higher sources.* For them the 
real Veda is eternal and infinite, in other words the spiritual 
truths inculcated in the Veda (Revealed or unrevealed) 
are eternal and infinite. They are intuited or in the Vedic 
language, are seen by the mind which has undergone a cer¬ 
tain method of purification and discipline. When the mind 
of man can attune itself to the universal mind it has attained 
the divine vision. Such a mind could realise the truth of the 
teachings of the Vedas face to face. That is why the 
Rishis of the Vedas are said to have seen the samhitas and 
the mantras which they have revealed in the Vedic books. 
The Vedas contain onl)^ the verbal expressions of some of 
the truths which the Rishis have seen in their moments ot 
divine ecstasy. It may more correctly be said that the 
Veda revealed itself in part through the minds of the seers 
or the Rishis. Such a revelation of spiritual truths is 
possible in the case of every man provided he is willing to 
subject himsell to the long and difficult discipline of the 
Yoga sastras. Thus the real Veda is an eternal infinite and 
universal existence, and the portions which we have, form 
a part of the infinite store of spiritual knowledge or revela¬ 
tions possible for humanity. Theduty of every religious stu¬ 
dent is to make the \’'edic revelations through the Rishis, 
real revelations, revelations through self, should he be 
disposed to convert the probabilities of the Vedic teachings 
into certitufks^ Whatever may be the validity of their 
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theory of Revelation, still it cannot be doubted that they 
have to a great extent succeeded in harmonising Reason 
with Revelation. The theory is certainly wide enough 
to include all kinds of spiritual revelations in every clime 
and in every age. It admits the possibility of such reve¬ 
lations in other parts of the world, and is not so narrow 
and illiberal as the dogma of only one particular revelation 
at a particular period of time in a particular individual 
as the revelation for the whole mankind and the genera¬ 
tions yet to come. It admits also that revelation is posi¬ 
tive knowledge for the particular individual through whom 
it is given out to the world. But to others such truths come 
in the form of assertions to be justified by self-experience and 
further enlightenment. They are just like scientific truths 
given out to beginners to be afterwards proved by direct 
observation or experience. But being truths of a higher 
order, and more intimately concerned with the eternal in¬ 
terests of man they require a greater degree of faith from 
us. Nor could they be realised so easily as the truths of 
Science, being, by their very nature, incapable of observation 
or experimentation of a scientific nature. They should be 
realised by each man for himself after a laborious process of 
previous preparation and self-training, under the guidance 
of who have themselves gone through the same path 
and attained spiritual realisation and enlightenment. 

Of the characteristics by wdiich the worth of a reli¬ 
gious system could be determined, the most important is 
its tendency to satisfy the real wants of our higher nature. 
Man is not simply a physical being, with mere physical 
wants and material aspirations. He is also an intellectual 
and ethical being; the postulates of a religion should there¬ 
fore, be such as directly minister to the real needs of his 
intellectual and ethical natures. For instance, the postu¬ 
late of a God is necessitated by his intellectual demand for 
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a rational Author of the universe, and an ethical demand for 
a moral Governor of the same. The consciousness of sin 
and imperfection, and of our inability to approach the 
highest Reason of the intellectual, and the stem Justice of 
the ethical philosophy, necessitates a God of Mercy and 
Love who could be accessible to us as the forgiver 
of all sins and the guardian of our eternal interests. How 
can this longing be satisfied better than by the theory 
of incarnation which brings Him nearer hpme, within the 
reach of ordinary mortals, so as to make Him the object 
of our deepest love and reverence. Of the leading reli¬ 
gions of the world. Buddhism seems to have taken no ac¬ 
count of such needs or in any way, provided for them. 
Buddhism sets at nought our deep longing for 9. God of 
Love and Mercy, by its Agnosticism, and by its substitu¬ 
tion in the place of God, the stern Law of Karma with its 
awful dictates. It is only Christianity and Vedanta that 
have recognised the importance of satisfying such needs 
of our higher nature. But Christianity in our opinion, 
divorces itself altogether from Philosophy. It dogma¬ 
tises wherever it ought to be rational. It places it¬ 
self in unnecessary opposition to philosophy and sternly 
refuses its natural and legitimate privilege .to assist Reve¬ 
lation in the construction of a religious philosophy ; be¬ 
cause the pure air of philosophy is the tomb of its con¬ 
crete and historic cult^ It is only the Vedanta of our 
Rishis that combines philosophy and religion in a harmo¬ 
nious synthesis. Sankara has worked out the Vedanta 
from the standpoint of pure philosophy. His sublime 
speculations have established the unity and solidarity 
of the whole human race and all existences, and also 
the essential nature of the first cause of the universe. He 
has shown that the highest philosophical conception of the 
first cause is Satchidananda^ pure existence, knowledge and 
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bliss ; in other words, the whole universe, in spite of all 
its imperfections and sins, which are phenomenal only, has 
its essential being in and is inseparable from, the one 
eternal - existence, intelligence and unallo 3 'ed happiness. 
This is the highest conception of God in the essence ; but 
the conception of the first cause in relation to man and 
the created universe, has been satisfactorily worked out by 
Ramanuja in his Visishtadvaita philosophy. Ramanuja 
combines the t'\jo conceptions of the God of philosophy, 
and the God of religion, by converting the Absolute of 
Sankara, into a Personal Absolute,—the highest person 
who is conceived to be endowed with all auspicious 
attributes and conceivable excellences, power, wisdom, 
love and righteousness. Again by the Vaishnavite theory of 
Avatars^ Ramanuja has brought God nearer to humanity, as 
one ever interested in, and working for, its welfare and 
progress. This theory of Avatars links God and man, and 
makes Him the ever watchful protector of our interests. 
The Bhagavad-Gita puts forth as the object of the Avatars 
the establishment of Dharma (righteousness) in the world. 
Says Sri Krishna—Whenever there is decay of Righteous¬ 
ness, O Bharata, and there is exaltation of AdharmOf then 
1 make myself manifest. For the protection of the good, 
for the destruction of evil-doers, for the sake of firmly esta¬ 
blishing Dharma, I am born from age to age." Unlike the 
Christian theory of Incarnation, which accepts but one 
incarnation in an insignificant part of this insignificant 
planet of ours, the Vedantic theory accepts numberless 
incarnations every where in the universe, wherever the 
circumstances are such as to necessitate such incarnations. 
It is certainly conceived in a more liberal spirit and tole¬ 
rance than the Christian theory which limited the river of 
Mercy to a single Incarnation and a single revelation. 
Even Mahammedanism is more liberal, as it admits the 
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possibility of Prophets arising at all times and in all places. 
There is nothing in the Vedantic theory to prevent either 
Christ, Buddha or Confucius from being accepted as in¬ 
carnations, should it be proved that there were ne¬ 
cessities fof such Avatars in the light of the his¬ 
torical conditions of the respective nations during their 
times. 

Another characteristic consistent with the universality 
of a religion is that none of its postulates pr ideals should 
be such as to be repugnant to our ethical sense of right. In 
this respect Buddhism and Vedanta stand on an equality. 
Both of them by their theories of Karma and rebirths are 
eminently calculated to satisfy our sense of justice and 
equity. *He who sows reaps' is a doctrine the ethical and 
consoling influence of which cannot be too highly appre¬ 
ciated. No man can rightly complain of God or anybody 
else but himself for his own sufferings and failures. In this 
respect Christianity is very weak. Its theory of original 
sin in Adam for a trifling transgression, and of its consequent 
inheritance by all humanity who are in no way concerned 
in the affair, is certainly unethical if not positively revolt¬ 
ing. The awarding of eternal Heaven or Hell as the 
result of probation in a single life, the sacrifice of the life 
of Jesus, for the sins of others for which he is in no way 
responsible are certainly 'doctrines which are not calculated 
to satisfy the ethical ^an pr God. We are, of course, 
aware that in the recent expositions of Christianity 
attempts are made to interpret these doctrines esoterically 
or otherwise so as to be consistent with our natural sense 
of right and justice. We are glad that in many cases the 
interpretations approach as nearly as possible the teachings 
of the Vedanta on the subject. Perhaps in course of time 
one may expect that they will become unconsciously 
Vedantic, and justify before the world the merits of the 
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religious speculations of our ancient Rishis. 

The next feature of a religion which is likely to be¬ 
come universal is its adaptability to all conditions of life. 
Whatever may be the state of a community, whatever 
may be the social or political condition of a people, it 
should be so capable of modification as to* be in perfect 
harmony with it. Such a system is the Vedanta only. It 
is an abstract religious philosophy which adapts itself to 
any form of cSncrete expression. In India, it has been 
the soul of Vaishnavafsm, Saivaism, Saktaism, and al¬ 
most all religious cults. What is falsel)'’ believed to be 
religious conversion in modern times is totally unknown 
to the Vedanta. It is only a conversion from one set of 
social customs and forms of religion to another, both 
of which are imperfect, involving an unnatural separa¬ 
tion of individuals from their kith and kin. But the Ve¬ 
danta knows only thexonversion of the head and the heart, 
whatever may be the outer form in which it may find 
expression. It is a change of ideas and ideals, which is 
consistent with any condition of society, and any mode 
of life. 

No less important than the characteristics mentioned 
above, is the impersonality of a religion if it lays any claim 
to become universal. All that is personal must give way 
to the impersonal. It is the impersonal that can be uni¬ 
versal. It is the impersonal that the higher mind* wants. 
That great French thinker Henry-Freder*c Amiel talking 
of Christianity said —** The transference however of Chris¬ 
tianity from the region of History to the region of psycho¬ 
logy is the great craving of our time. What we are trying 
to arrive at is the eternal Gospel. The religion too which 
Jesus professed must be disentangled from the religion which 
has taken Jesus for its object.” Thus Christianity must be¬ 
come Vedantic before it is acceptable to all. No religion 
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which requires, for salvation, an implicit faith in an unknown 
saviour, of an unknown age and country will be acceept- 
able to the whole human race. Christianity demands 
absolute faith in Jesus, and Mohometanism in Mahomed, 
as the saviours of the w'orld. Both these religions lose 
their unity and attraction, when they are divorced from 
these personalities. But it is not so with the Vedanta which 
is the eternal Gospel which Amiel wants freed from all fet¬ 
ters of personality. Its importance is not due to the per¬ 
sonality of its founder, human or divine. It lays its claim 
to universal acceptance on the sublime nature of its 
philosophy and the soul-satisfying nature of its religion. 
Yet personality is the only means by which the ideal of 
the eternal Gospel presents itself in the most attractive and 
practical form to the great majority of mankind. The 
Vedanta has recognised this. And no religion has produced 
more personalities, the embodiments in life of the eternal 
Gospel, suited to the conditions of time and place as the 
Vedanta. Each man, acceding to the Vedanta, must de¬ 
pend on himself for his salvation, on his own spiritual 
wisdom and conduct in life. Mahommadanism though 
more kind to its own votaries in that it saves even the 
sinful Mahommadans Irom eternal damnation, teaches every 
man to work out his own salavation; and consequently 
even non-Mahommadans can reach heaven through faith 
and godd works. Vedan^ recognises no saviour except one's 
own self and the supreme God who is alone the true 
Saviour of the world. 

The last but not the least important trait of a univer¬ 
sal religion is its elevating tendency. N'o religion is 
worthy of the name unless it makes the individuals 
and fiations that profess faith in its ideals, live better 
and nobler • lives. This all the religions of the world 
ckum to do to a greater or less extent. But it is 
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only in times of trial and distress, in an individual 
or a nation, that the elevating and consoling nature of a 
religion could be judged. Judged by this standard, it is 
Vedanta and Buddhism only that can ever justly claim to 
have been true to their professions. In times of deepest trial 
and sufferings, and under all sorts of political and social 
convulsions, India has for the last thousand years and 
more found consolation in the Vedanta and its noble teach¬ 
ings. Where elstf can we find a more self-contained, a more 
harmless, a more peaceful people quietly submitting to the 
will of God whatever afflictions may befall them. But it 
is said that the Western civilisation and the power that 
the Europeans wield over other nations of the world are 
due to their fidelity to the teachings of Christ. We believe 
it is otherwise. It is not by Christianity that they have 
become great; their greatness is the result of some traits 
in their character, their perseverence, their enterprise, 
their indomitable energy, their spirit of union, which 
are due to other causes, but certainly not to the 
teachings of their Bible. It is well-known that the 
Christian church offered obstacles to progress in Europe 
during the middle ages, and that modern civilisation 
has been built up in spite of the impediments due to 
Christianity. It was not by showing the other cheek 
when one cheek was smitten on that the European 
nations attained dominion over other races. It was not by 
giving the coat, when the cloak was taken away, that 
they have acquired all the wealth they have accumulated. 
Where else do we find so much ambition, so much love of 
wealth and luxury, so great a struggle for social rank and 
title, except among the Christian nations of Europe ? 
Where else are taught the levelling principles of socialism, 
communism, anarchism except in the countries which pro¬ 
fess faith in Christ ? Every reader of history knows that 

7 
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the Hindu and the Buddhistic nations had not at any time 
their Smithlield fires, the Inquisition and the Holy wars. 
Not even in the palmiest days of the Hindu or the Buddhis¬ 
tic civilisation was there any such self-imposed burden, to 
compare with the modern white man’s burden of Rudyard 
Kipling. Such are the results of the practical religion of 
the west, however opposed, they may be to the real religion 
of Christ. But we do not find so great a gulf between the 
theory and practice of the Vedanta, as between the theory 
and practice of Christianity, We have thus described some 
characteristics which may commend a religion for universal 
acceptance. We have seen that the Vedanta alone can 
boast of possessing most of these characteristics. Neither 
Buddhism nor Christianity can vie with the Vedanta, in 
its purity, sublimity and universalit}'^, however great and 
imposing the personalities of their founders. Could the 
dream of a universal religion be realisable, we are sure that 
only the Vedanta, or some such religion closely resembling 
it, in its main features, could hope to become the universal 
religion of the future. 



Chapteu II. 

ANALYSIS OF THE TBANSOENDENTAL ESTHETIC. 


I. Time and space are pure forms of sensibility. 

II. Time and space are nothing of themselves. At¬ 
tempt of Kant to escape irom the idealism of Berkeley. 

I. 

In the number of the a priori notions which all experi¬ 
ence s iipposes, Kant first enunciates the ideas of time and 
space. Without these ideas we can perceive no phenomenon, 
no object (since phenomena are successive and objects exten¬ 
ded). Now they cannot come from experience, for they are 
necessary representations and experience gives nothing 
but the contingent. We can suppose objects ceasing to 
exist in space and in time, but we cannot suppose time and 
space to be annihilated. 

In every representation we must distinguish the matter 
and the/orw ; Matter is that which varies according to the 
objects represented; form is that which is invariable and 
belongs to the nature of the thinking subject. Now, sensi¬ 
bility perceives certain phenomena at one time and certain 
others at another; phenomena then are the matter’, but 
whatever the object given, it is always perceived within 
space, if the representation is external, or in time, if the 
representation comes from the internal sense. Space and 
time are then the invariable element, the form of sensible 
knowledge; time is the form of the internal sense, space is 
the form of the external sense. 

Kant again calls the representations which I make for 
myself in time and space j>wre intuitions; They are intuitions 
rather than ideas, for they correspond to the things which I see, 
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Vrliich I feel; they are pure, because they do not come from ex¬ 
perience and are, on the contrary'’, the probable condition of 
experience. We obtain, by means of these pure intuitions 
the first element for the solution of the capital problem of 
tlie Critique, the possUnlitfi of sifnthetw judgments a priori; 
the bond which unites subject and attribute is precisely the 
intuition of time or that of space. It is these intuitions 
which subject the sensible impressions to a synthesis, and 
bring it to unity, without which nothing could bo grasped 

IB* 

bj^ my mind. Thus, we perceive clearly, in an intuition of 
space, that the right line is the shortest distance from one 
point to another ; by an intuition of time we perceive a 
necessary connection between phenomenon and its cause. 
But, for this verv reason that the iniuilions are the condi- 
tions of synthetic judgment a imoin Kant concludes that 
these judgments have value only relatively to things situated 
in s]>ace and time, that is to say in the domain of possible 
experience. 

This assertion already encloses in it the ultimate conclu¬ 
sions of trans(‘endental scepticism ; for, if the aifirmations ot 
reason should be vesticted to things which can be represent¬ 
ed by an intuition, we perceive that tlie Critique, when it 
comes to examine the idea of God, will reject as illegitimate 
all judgments relative to the existence of a Being, the infi¬ 
nity and the perfection of which cannot correspond with any 
intuition. We shall jjreserve without doubt the right of 
ihinlwig the Infinite but without our being allowed to 
affirm anything on the question of its nature, not even of its 
real existence. 

Will this impossibility of affirming anything in the 
Infinite extend to time and space also, which we con¬ 
ceivewithout limits ? Such is not absolutely the doctrine 
'of Kant; in fact, if it is impossible, following him, to affirm 
' the Infinite Being, it is equally impossible to deny his exis- 
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tencp j on the conti*ar 3 ", with regard to that wliieh is of 
time and of space, we cannot limit ourselves to say that we 
do not know if they (space and time) are any thing; we can 
affirm, in the most absolute and dogmatic manner, that they 
are nothing; these ]mre forms of our sensibility have no rea¬ 
lity beyond that which our thought gives them j they are 
siiljcciivc notions. 


II. 

It may perhaps appear astonishing that the necessity 
of space and time is precisely the argument which Kant 
uses to deny their reality. It is because wo necessarily per¬ 
ceive things in space, that they cannot be in space. In 
fact, saj^s Kant if space and time were real existences, I 
could only know them by experience, and consequently the 
ideas that I have of them would be contingent. Now, these 
ideas are necessary ; they do not then come from some exte¬ 
rior real it 3 % but from the very nature of my thought; they 
correspond to nothing out side of my thought. An intelli¬ 
gence made differently to mine might perhaps possess the 
power of perceiving material objects beyond space. 

Besides if time and space are other than the forms of 
my sensibility it must be that they are tw-o infinites. But 
how conceive two infinites which have reality and which 
nevertheless are not beings ? How, if they are not beings, 
nor substances, can they contain real beings ? And if we 
would wish to regard them, as Leibnitz did, as real relations 
between beings the difficulty is not less for I cannot know c6 
^rioi'i a relation between continyeni realities, the knowledge 
of which is not given a posteriori. Besides what would be¬ 
come of the necessity of mathematical truths, it the re^tions 
which they determine have their foundation in the nature 
of contingent things ? 
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Finally, if time and apace really eyist they embrace all 
things; nothing can exist beyond their infinity. God him¬ 
self would be subject to their duration, an idea repugnant 
to the idea of absolute perfection. In the presence of these 
contradictions, which are inevitable, if we admit the objec¬ 
tivity of time and space, we are forced to regard them as 
simple forms of our sensible knowledge. 

Kant does not liide the fact that there are serious objec¬ 
tions against his doctrine. If time is nothing, nothing aucces- 
sive exists; then, wo must deny the reality of the thinking, 
subject itself, since his thoughts are successive. Moreover, 
if space is nothing, there is nothing in space, and the ex¬ 
terior world does not exist; there is only a time idea, 
as Berkeley held. To the first objection Kant replies that 
the thinking subject, the ego, is certainly in time as pheiio- 
menoUt that is to say such as it appears to itself; but such as 
it is it many exist beyond time. ‘^If I could myself perceive 
myself or be perceived by another being without this con¬ 
dition of sensibility ” (time to wit) the same determina¬ 
tions which we actually represent to ourselves as changes, 
would give a knowledge in which representation of time, 
and consequently also that of change would no longer have 
place.” Time then does not belong to the ego as object, 
bub to the perception whieli it has of itself. In a word the 
ego subject perceives in time the ego olject which is not in 
time. This reply appear to one perhaps not altogether satis¬ 
factory ; but it is in agffeement with the doctrine of the 
analytic and the dialectic with regard tof consciousness, the 
perceptions .of which, according t5 Kant, do not give us 
knowledge of the ego as it is. 

If the ideality of time does not entail the negation of 
the ego, the Ideality of space does not entail the negation 
of th^ exterior world. It does not in any way result, be¬ 
cause objects^are not in space, that they do not exist, but 
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only that they are not such as they appear to me. They must 
realy exist in order that they may appear to me other than 
they reahj are^ for only a real thing could porduce 
even a jahe appearance. The Critique then does only 
lead to the system of Berkeley; on the contrary accor¬ 
ding to Kant, his own doctrine is the only one which 
give us the means of escaping from idealism] for it' 
we attribute olyective reality to time and space, the world 
will be in space as a contained in a containing ; but in objec¬ 
tifying space we cannot go so for as to make it a being; 
thus, the containing will be a nothing; how then can that 
which is contained in this nothing be real ? ** Thus we can 
scarcely blame the good Berkeley for having reduced body to 
pure appearance, even our existence, if it,thus depended on 
the reality of a non-being subsisting in itself, such as time, 
would be as it were a mere vain appearance,” an absurdity 
which;no one has hitherto dared to uphold. 

Thus, concludes the author, the Critique in denying the 
objectivity of space and time, far from leading to scepticism 
places the existence of the world and and of the ego beyond 
all doubt. Every other doctrine subordinates the two the 
world and the ego, to the reality of two nothings in which 
they are supposed to be contained; but this contradiction 
disappears if we recognise that space and time are not con¬ 
ditions of the existence of things and that the necessity in 
conceiving them is merely a law of my thought to which 
nothing corresponds in real nature. 



CHAPTER VII. 


ON SERVING THE VIRTUOUS. 

1. For the removal of doubt in what we have learnt and 

i 

for mutual enlightenment, sages (mdhus) should be sought; 
for, the virtuous are the cure of attachment. 

2. Bhagavaii Vyasa (illustrious) says regarding the 
remedy for the renunciation of sense-objects as follows :— 

“ By all means attachment is to be given up. If it is 
not possible to give up, stfdhns should be sought after \ for, 
the virtuous are the cure of attachment. 

3 —4<. Whenever a doubt arises as regards one’s own 
conduct and action, approaching with humility such sages 
{vijpras) as have r/ell deliberated, and are perfect and steady 
in the path of virtue, one shall learn the solution. What¬ 
ever course of conduct they pursue in the particular case in 
view that course a virtuous man shall (in his case) adopt. 

6. Sages aught to be sought even though they 
do not give a single instruction. For, even what they 
spontaneously talk become &astras. 

6—7. Saunaka s£^s about the visiting of sadhus by 
virtuous men as follows:— 

“ The place where a holy man (hhagavata) lives, even 
though it‘be a long way off, should be resorted to and the 
holy man seen even though with exertion, for, therein Uvea 
Hari (God).” 

84 “ Visiting the sadhus is a meritorious act; for, are 
not the sadhus sacred ? A holy object yields fruits in course 
of time but the intercourse with sadhus forthwith.” 

9. Bhagavan Suka says that praising the qualities of 
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* • » 
the virtuoas is, as it were, the fruit of knowledge long 

acquired, in the following terms. 

10 . No fruit has directly been proclaimed by the 
sages to persons whose learning is one of long labour, there^ 
fore is (advised) the constant thinking of the qualities of 
those in whose heart is the lotus-feet of the lord (Mulcimda)^ 

11. “By the good, the sagos that have come to then.’ 
house aught to bo specially worshipped witli kind words, 
with offerings of^atev to the hand &c., and with agreeable 
food in a fit way. 

] 2. “ One shall not wash the feet (of a guest) in a ves¬ 

sel made of bell-metal, is tho injunction of the Smritia. 
Therefore in other vessels like the mud ones, shall one wash. 
And Bhagavan Suka says as follows:— 

l.’J. “Those houses that are destitute of holy water* 
from the feet of spiritually great men, even though these be 
not devoid ot all sorts of riches, are verily the trees (sandal ) 
which are the abode of serpents. 

14. “ The adoration of the hoiy-water from the feet of 
the devotees of God, is determined by the wise to be the 
atonement for all sins. 

15. “ This water is to be received on the head, as well 
as.on the limbs and eyes and other members of the head. It 
is to be taken in the same way as the soma Juice where 
there is not tho religious ceremony of sipping (achamana). 

16. “ Q holiest of the twice-born! if the water of the 
feet of Vishnu as w^l as of the hhcjdas of Vishnu be drunk 
no ceremony of sipping should be practised as (is done) in 
the case of the Juice.” 

17. Lord Krishna washing with hia own hands the 
feet of the guest, Narada, in the houses of all his beloved 
( Qopis')y drank the holy water of the feet of that sage. 

18. For the promotion of the knowledge of one’s sub- 
terrieucy to God (JSeshatva), in one’s house one shall, atten- 

8 
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ddd with the consciousness of their tripleness* (prapi/ft; object 
of atbaiiinient; iwapalca : the means, and Soslii : approprior 
tor), gratify the Vaishnavas with repasts which are to their 
liking and are in consonance with the Suatras. 

19. After they have finished eating a trul}^ pious man 
should eat the remnant. For those virtuous men who eat 
the leavings are liberated from all sins. 

20. The conversation and such other intercourses with 
them, the Lord has mentioned in the Pancharatra-Sastra :— 

“What the twice-born, who ride tlie charioty of the 
Vedas and wield the sword of knowledge, shall utter even 
in sport —that is considered as the highest ethics (dhanna)** 

21. “The Vedic scholars know those alone to be 
dharmaSastra (codes of law) that are the practices of men 
who have taken refuge with Yasudeva.” 

22. Men are rendered pure by the mere sight of the 
VaishnavaSf but not so much by holy places. Sounaka says 
as follows:— 

23. “ 0 King! a being is not made so holy even by 
thousands of holy waters as by the mere look of Vaishnavas 
cast as if in sport. 

24. Residing within a cage of the flames of fire is 
•ommendable and not the torment of association with men 
who are averse to the thought of Souri (God). 

25. Great sage! I am the slave of those that touch 
the Bhagavatas (tlfe godly) with their limbs, even sit near 
(’them), see (them) even, and hear (theni). 

2.6s With the good alcffie one should live, with the 
good one should.associate, also with the good quarrel and 
make friendship ; but with the wicked nothing whatever shall 

* TrividJia-Tyaga is another variant of TrividM-ynana. In 
■that case the meaning is * preceded by the threefold remmeia-* 
tionof PhaJa-eavffa-Jeartri (fruits of action, attachment and the 
ckujning of agency.) 
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one have to do. 

87. As Yoyate* having fallen among the good re¬ 
gained his own position from there, even so one fallixg 
among the good does not get embarassed. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THE DETERMINATION OF KARMAS FROM 
AMONG THE PRESCRIBED. 

1. The determination of the duties of a Prapanna from 
among those prescribed is dealt with at large :— 

2 . The obligatory duties prescribed in SruUy SmriH 
and other Sastras aught to be performed. For the Lord of 
Lakshmi says 8rnU and Smriii are m 3 ’ own commands.” 

3. A Prajpauna shall also perform what is specially 
prescribed to him in the Pancharatra-Sasiras ; that is, shall 
always do knitting garlands and such other works of God 
(Srijpati), 

4. Among those prescidbed the determination of the 
duties of one practising Nyasavidya (the science of refuge¬ 
seeking), as said by Lakshmi in her own Tantra to the 
interrogating Indra, is as follows :— 

5. One who has renounced expedient and detrimental 
actions (u;payapaya) and has followed a meduim course and 
who resolving that Slod will protect him, has laid down all 

* Tho allusion is to the story o£ the Mahabharata. ^When 
Yayate the celebrated king of the Ibnar race, the son of Nahushv, 
was reaping the fruits of his merit in tbe Svargaloka, blinded' 
with pride he one day used vile language towards the sages, 
which destroyed his^nya and led his fall through a curse from 
Indra. But by the favour of the king of gods he f<41 among the 
sages called ashtalcas and by their grace regained his lost position. 
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that one can claim as one’s, shall recognise as the Protector, 
•that (lod of gods, the Supreme Being. 

G. What course is it, mother! (amlnice') that is midway 
between detrimental and expedient Jcarmas ? All actions 
rest solely on the quality of being expedient and detrimen¬ 
tal iipa yapayaia). 

7. On the acceptance or the denial of prohibitory 
and mandatory injunctions {saslras), is clearly seen the 
expedient and detrimental naturedness of J^rmas (rites). 

8 . Know, 0 king of the Bevas ! the mysterious course 
of karmas to bo threefold. And learn from me the same 
classification (as it arises) from the prohibitory and manda¬ 
tory injunctions. 

9. Some are the means of producing evil (detrimental 
and some the means of accomplishing an object (expedient), 
while some other karmas are taught for the remedying of 
evil (expiatoiy). 

10. The classification of karma into three groups 
should thus be known by those that have the sastraic eyes. 
The first two groups designated the detrimental and the 
expedient {apayopaya)^ shall one relinquish. 

11. The third group which is for the remedying of 
evil is of two kinds. Some are of the expiatory nature and 
destroy the evil thatdias already arisen {prayaschitialmaka'). 
This portion, like the previous groups, a wise man shall 
not practice. 

12. (Other karmas) which in .being done do not 

happen towards any benefit whatever but in not being done 
(happeh) towards evil—such karmas one shall surely prac¬ 
tise. . . 

13. This is that Vedic course of conduct which is 
midway betvveen the detrimental and expedient ones, lle- 
juaining in this shall one reach Janardana, the Lord of the 
nniverso, (jagannatha). 
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14-—16. This is what has been taught here: sucj|^ 
groups of actions as injuriousness, theft, &c., are the detri¬ 
mental karmas w^hich are the means of producing 
evil; the kamyakarmas or the karmas performed with a 
view to some particular worldly object and future fruition, 
are those that are the means of accomplishing some object 
(expedient), such as, building temple and other Avorldly acts, 
as also Sankhya* yoga\ and other means (for securing 

* Sankhya : The system of philosophy attributed to the sage 
Kapila. This philosophy is so called because it ‘ enumerates, in 
order, twenty five Sativaa or verities, beginning with i^raTcriti or 
pradJiana^ the primordial matter; and its chief object is to effect 
the final emancipation of the twenty fifth taitva^ the Purusha or 
soul, from the bonds of worldly existence—the three miseries of 
lift-by obtaining a correct knowledge of the twenty-four other 
taitvas and by properly discriminating the pwnw/ia from 
and its products. It regards the whole universe as a develop¬ 
ment of this innate principle called prdkriii^ while the purusha 
is altogether passive and simply a looker on, untainted, unaffect¬ 
ed, pure and perfect. It agrees with the Vedanta in being 
synthetical and differs from the analytical ^yaya or VaiseshiJea, 
but its great point -of divergence from the Vedanta is that it 
maintains two principles which the Vedanta disapproves and that 
it does not admit God as the creator and controller of the uni¬ 
verse which the Vedanta affirms. 

t Vaga : The system of practical philosophy attributed to 
Fantanjali who appeared to have given it first a systamutised 
form, which is only another form of the sanhhya philosophy 
though practically reckoned as a separate system and differs 
from it in admitting a twenty fifth principle, God. The chief 
aim of this philosophy is to teach the means by which the indi¬ 
vidual soulyiva may be completely united with the supreme spirit 
by isolation from matter and thus secure absolution; and abstract 
meditation is laid down as the chief means of securing this end. 
The word yoga from the universality of the science came to be 
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^fruition). Similarly the expiatory karma {Prayas- 
.^hiita) is of two kinds; one is chUndritya^m and such other 
penances destructive of sins already committed, the other, 
sandhya (the morning, noon and evening prayeis), w'orship 
and such other (obligatory kartnas). 

17—18. Of these, injury and other detrimental hurmas 
(apdya)t building temple and other kamyakarmas (perform¬ 
ed for some particular object and with a view to future frui¬ 
tion, S&nkhya and other expedient hat mas fupayd) and also 
Chandrdyana and other expiatory karmas {prdyaschitta )— 
all these, one shall not, at any time practice. 

19—20. Those karmas (rites) which are mentioned as 
remedying future evil, such as sandhya (the morning, noon 
and evening prayers), archana (worship) patwhayagna* (the 
five sacrifices) and such others as are honoured by those thht 
are desirous of freedom {tnumulcshtiS'), and the occasional 
one a such as, the oblation consisting of first fruits at the end 
of the rainy season (agrdyana'), the porting of the hair 
{Simantowmyana') &c., and also such others as consecrating 
the fire (agnyodhona),—all these, aught to be done by the 
twice-born {dvijas) if they have a right to them. But those 
Karmas that are known as the forbidden" {nishiddhcL)^ those 
done for some gain {Kamya) and those that are the means 
for securing some future’fruition {upaya^t these others one 
shall not perform. 

applied to any practical science or method for realbing an ideal; 

. thence to a portion or even a member of it. In this sense is 
affixed to several other words, where..it indicates the method of 
leading to the ideal indicated on. 

* Paneh^yagna: The five devotional acts or worships which 
every house holder, esp^ially the twice-born, has to perform 
every day. They are Bhuiayagna, Manuthya-gapMtt Pitriyajna, 

DewtyajnUi and Brdhnia-yajna which are collectively called ' the 
fiv« great sacrifices.’ 
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21. Should an occasion arise, one shall perforfh'^^lfal^ 
prayaschitta (expiatory rite) which is specially prescribe^ 
to a Prapanna by Lakshmi in Lakshmita7itra. 

22 . This (special) teaching of the Pmicharatra’- 
Sastras being observed only once, shall surely enable a 
man to cross Samsara, In case of his being attached to the 
expedient and detrimental Karmas (tipayapaya) he loses in 
faith or fixity. 

23. Whei^ there is an overflow of evil then alone shall 
one perform an expiatory rite {prayaschitta). This pray as-' 
chilta is that special one ‘that he shall again seek refuge 
with God.’ Even in the case of accepting the expediency of 
beneficial rites, the same is the remedy, 

24. When an occasion for prayaschitta arises, what- 
eter may be the sin that gave rise to it, one shall seek re- 
fu^ with me alone, the Consort of the God of gods. 

*' 25. Therefore whatever may be the sin of a Prapanna 
brought on either by negligence or by intention—all these, 
this Saranagati (refuge^'seeking) alone removes at once. 

26. That fool who, even knowing the loss of position 
in detrimental rites {apaya') (willfully) performs tjem,—to 
him there shall be only the enjoyment of those karmas and 
no atonement even by this {saranagati), 

27. From the pride that one is a Prapanna one shall not 
commit excess of sins. The fool, even while being conscious 
of performing detrimental karmas^ falls down. 

28. The wise do not at all commit (such deeds) If 
through ignorance or mistake, they do any, getting a 
lucid state of mind they burn them all with the fire?* of 
knowledge. 

29—30. In this connection Bhagavan Krishna says to 
the attentive Arjuna 

** As a fire well^kindled reduces the fuel to ashes so, to 
ashes, the fire of knowledge reduces all actions 
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^81- To the sages whose minds are purified by the 
^trim in the knowledge of God, the knowledge of God men¬ 
tioned ill the SastraSf is the atonemei.t for all the sins 
committed by them. 

32. Only as much accomplishment there is to a person 
as the degree of faith in him. The eflScacy of faith cannot 
be measured as ‘ thus much *, 

83. All intelligent man shall always obey the approved 
customs mentioned in the Vedas. With ,reference to the 
transgression of the Vedic course of conduct what is said in 
the Pancharatra~sastras is as follows :— 

84—35. “ For the non-lapse of dharmas, for the pre¬ 

servation of the race, for the protection of the people, for 
the establishment of the moral-laws (or fixity of usages), for 
the pleasure of myself and Vishnu, the God of gods and the 
Wielder of the bow saraiiga, an intelligent man shall^not 
transgress the Vedic usage even mentally. 

80—37. “As the favourite of a,^king destroying a 
channel inaugurated by the king, even though he be indif¬ 
ferent towards it—a channel which is of public use, which is 
beautiful and which sustains the growth of many plants— 
shall be impaled on a pike, sdUi person having violated the 
usage established by the Vedas, even though,he be dear to 
Me ceases to be my beloved on account of the transgression 
of My command. 

88 —39. With reforenoe to these karmas, a^wise- man 
shall give up th<? idea of perceiving in them the means to 
an end. But remaining in his own caste and order of lifej 
’ suitably to place and tirffe he shall perform only those 
karmas agreeable to God that have been specially prescri¬ 
bed to him. 



VEDANTA WORK. 

NEW YOKK iETTEll. j 
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The Vedanta society engaged rooniM for headqiiarfet^ 
early in October, and a hall for public lectures.. The head¬ 
quarters consist of a spacious parlor floor where more tlran 
•one hundred persons can easily be seated. The rooms are 
oheerful, homelike, and more than comfortable, tor all who 
visit them, recognize their atmosphere and influence to be 
that of the sanctuary. Most of the furnishing has been 
provided by students and a library is being formed of the 
best philosophical and religious books, current issues ot the 
best magazines in similar lines, with complete files of “The 
Brahmavadin” and ^‘Awakened India,*' Tlve rooms are 
known as the office and library of the Vedanta Society, at 
.146 East 55 th street. 

* On Sunday evening, October 15 th, these rooms were 
firs^sed, the occasion being a reception to Swami Abhe* 
daimnda, who had just returned to New York from his 
summer work. The Swami was welcomed by many 
students and friends, and so the season of 1899-1900 was 
begun. On October 22 nd the following Sunday, the Swami 
gave the first lecture, the subject being “ Philosophy and 
Religion,'^ Week-day meetings are regularly held in the 
headquarters; a lecture on Tuesday evenings; class ins¬ 
truction and meditation on Thursday evenings; on Satur- 
d^l^miornings the Swami reads from the Upauishads, 
transWng stanzas into English, and making a colloquial 
commentary that is greatly appreciated by the class* 
Questions and answers follow all the lectures and classes 
by no means the least interesting part of the teaching, for 
many ^nts a|g then made clear. There is a daily medi¬ 
tation hour, from four to five o’clock. The Swami meets . 
any who'wish personal instruction Wednesday afternoons 
and business men who are not free to come at that time 
are invited for Thursday evenings before the class. 
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Tuesday Xovember 8th Swami Vivekananda came 
lib New York city from the mountains, and was urged to 
take charge of the meeting of that evening, Swami Abhe- 
dananda introducing the Swami in words of love and 
reverence as the founder of the present Vedanta work in 
New York, and the pioneer and prophet of Vedanta Philo¬ 
sophy in America. Swami Vivekananda presided and 
gave the evening to questions and answers. On the loth 
November a reception was tendered to th« Swami, many 
old-time friends and students, as also others who had long 
desired to see the Swami, were happy for the privilege of 
greeting him. On the 22 nd of November Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda left New York for Chicago, a thousand mile journey 
and a week later went to California, two thousand miles 
rurther, so that he is now on the Pacific coast, with oiil}’’ 
the great ocean between him and his native land. % ere 
in a balmy atmospliere, amidst luxurious semitropfcal 
^-egetation, hospitabl}' cared for by loving friends the Swami 
will doubtless fully regain health and stiength. There has 
been a lai*ge sale of the Swami's printed lectures in Califor¬ 
nia during the past five years, and the blessed privilege of 
seeing and hearing the teachw has now come to students 
there. Vedanta is thus earned across this continent, and 
the truth as taught in this philosophy will be known in 
many regions where it has been unheard of until ^0^. 
Swami Turiyananda has been in Montclair, New^ersey, 
near New York, since late in October. He has begun 
Work there, holding a class on Tuesday afternoon in the 
home of his host and is beloved aiid revered by students 
t^HSre, as here. A new feature of the work^^in Nd^ York 
IS in charge of Swami Turiyananda, this being a children’s 
ilasa which meets on Saturday afternoons. Moral instruc¬ 
tion is given through stories from the^liitopadesa and other 
Indian books in a most ioterestiupahd helpful way. At 
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tlie opening class, in the first public instruction in Ameri<||, 
by Swarai Turiyananda, a beautiful story was told ^by 
Swaini about Jesus, from the Apocrypha, new to all present 
in this Christian land* So, in the fulness of time, wise men 
are again coming from the East, bringing strong and 
helpful truths to the waiting West. Swami Turiyananda 
sits in meditation with an increasing number of students 
after the Children’s class* 

Besides the opening Sunday lecture already mentioned 
Swami Abhedananda has lectured on Cosmic Jivolution 
and its Purpose* The Relation of Soul to God ; God our 
Eternal Mother; Philsophy of Good and Evil; The Way 
to the Blessed Life ; Does the soul exist after Death* 
Other subjects for the remaining Sunday afternoons of this 
year are. Heredity and Reincarnation, the attainment of 
God-consciousness, worship of Krishna and Christ. These 
lectAes are given in Tuxedo Hall, in a desirable location, 
and are very largely attended, the audiences having grown 
steadily until now the hall is crowded, about three hundred 
and fifty being present last Sunday. Several of the lectures 
are already published in pamphlet form, and others are in 
the printers' hands. The interest in Vedanta is growing, 
and is shown in many ways:—in loving reverent regard 
for the Swamis, in attendance at the teachings, in 
financial support, in sales of Vedanta literature, in applica¬ 
tions to the Swamis to give lectures in many places and 
to write articles for periodicals, &c. In the Arena ” for 
December is an article by Swami Abhedananda on 
“ Women in Hindu society." Swami Turiyananda has gone 
to Cambridge, where he is the guest of Mrs. Ole Bull, and 
next Sunday will give an address before the Cambridge 
conference on Sankaracharya. 

AN AMERICAN 

BRAHMACHARINL 



To 

The Kditoh of the BjtAiTM’ArAi;rsry 

Madhas. 

J)ear Sir. 

Better liito tljiin ncror. T wa? thinking of sending you a 
hriof account of tUo opening of “^Swami Yivekananda’s Society ” 
at Pufliir attaclied to Vaniyainbadi by S\vanr>i lianiakrislinanandai 
on the 20th of January last for publication jn. your Valuable 
iounial but o^viiig lo some unavoidable oireniitstances I \ra» 
prevonlofl from doing so a little earlier than this. 1 no\T 
reqilosl that you will be good enough to publish this in the 
Jh’ahma?vadirr, 

As requested by the Presiillent of the Society', Mr. Venkata- 
sawiny Naidii, the Swami Kain.akrishnananda was pleased to> 
come to Vaniyaiub-Kli by the iniLlday train on the 20tli January, 
from Midras, and a largo gatliering of respectable Hindu ^resi¬ 
dents of the place awaited his arrival at tlio Raihvay Slatiow.- 
As soon as he got down they garlanded' and took him in proces¬ 
sion, with music, to Pudur which is abwit a mile from the- 
Station. He was driven in at dog cart, while the gentlemonr 
]>rescnt all walked the wdiole distnnee. A separate place was 
selected for the Swami’s IfxigiBg and the road was decorated with 
lliags and festoons. After opoiiing the {Society Ihe Swami deli- 
verd an impressive lecture on “Hinduism ’* in the evening in 
whicli, he said that the religions of the world have been mostly 
founded by particular individuals such as MahaiTTmed, Christ*’ 
Buddha, Zoroaster and otlfera and hence they have been named 
after their founders, as Maharoedaiiism, Cliristianity, BuddlMSiTO 
and Zoroastrianism) and so forth, but IHlkiduism has been founded* 
fey no such person and thereftwe it boars no such particular 
name. It is fronap without begilMiing and henco comes out of GocS 
Himself who is from witlmut beginning. That is the reason 
j^why it is called “Sanataro Dharma”’ or a Religion intended 
for all people at all times. The Swami-then discussed the differ¬ 
ence between Hinduism, and other »ivhgions by saying that 
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the latter point out onljr one path, for one particular set of 
people, whereas the fomrer gives wide scope to persons of alt 
sorts of tendencies and dispositions to embrace it and find 
salvation thereby according to their own different natures 
Ihoughtful, active, or dull. To illiirtrate this lie said that a diet 
which can he given to an adult cannot be given to a baby as the 
latter will not be able to digest the same and may die of indiges¬ 
tion ; furtlier in Hinduism, animal sacrifice is allowed in one 
.place and disallowed in another aud this gives room to criticism, 
but it is on accounli of this contradiction the religion becomes 
a universal one and suits tlie physical, and mental requirements 
of all. The Swami after fully explaining the nature of the three 
Gunas or tendencies showed how a thing that suits a person 
of one Guna does not suit the person of a different Oima. Tlien 
he pointed out that Sntehithnnanda is without any Guna and 
therefore to realissc it within one’s own self it is necessary to 
renounce all worldly attachments caused by the different Gunas 
or tendencies. As regards renouncing the world a beautiliil para¬ 
ble which he had heard from his Guru, was given by him and 
that is that of a maid-servant who speaks of the child of her 
master, sho looks after, and the house and other things, belong 
ing to him, as her own, while in reality she fully knows that 
they do not belong to her but to her master. Similarly if a 
family man regards everything belonging to him, to be really be¬ 
longing to God, he has truly renounced the world. The Swami 
discussing at length about hhakii &c., concluded the h-cturc hy 
saying that to attain the goal one should take the help of a 
competent Guru. 

The middle-sized, and decent looking society building was 
regularly packed up as it were by persons of all castes and creeds 
to hear the Swami’s lecture; and after it was over the Swami 
was garlanded and cheered most enthusiastically and when he 
expressed a desire to start to Madras by that nigy|i's Mail Train, 
the audience requested him to remain and give another lecture 
on the ffdlowing morning and the Swami was pleased to give 
consent accordingly. 
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.^So at 8 A. H. on the next daj another lecture about the ‘'tTnitjr 
ot religions’’ was given and this day too there was a good gather¬ 
ing o£ men oE all religions. The Swami explained fully how 
Mahammedanism, Biiddiiism and Christianity agree with one an¬ 
other in most important points and arive at the same truth, like 
Hinduism, as pointed out in the previous day’s lecture—Maham- 
nied realiViOd God after closing his eyes and forgetting the outer 
world, Buddha realised Nirvana by renouncing all worldly plea¬ 
sures, sitting under the solitary shade of a tree, determining not 
to stir from the place until he attained his goal^, and Christ has 
also said that “the Kingdom of God is within thyself’ and there¬ 
fore all these religions teach that God is within the man himself 
and so does Hinduism. The Swami hero stated that usually 
ordinary persons say that heaven is above, in the skies, and 
hell below, but actually the ideas of ‘ above ’ and ' below,’ have 
no independent existence apart from our organism. Hence 
Heaven and Hell can never exist outside the body. Human 
mind moves in six planes within the body and the higher it rises in 
these planes it is said to bo rising towards Heaven and the lower 
it goes down in search of carnal pleasures &c., it is said to bo 
going to Hell. Hence both heaven and Hell are within our¬ 
selves. Here the Swami pointed out that the propensities of an 
ordinary man is in no way superior to those of a beast, in as 
much as both are in search after carnal pleasures. As such men 
are merely sensual they can be said to bo living in Hell. To 
elevate himself a man must have higher ideals, and by and bye 
renounce carnality to find out the glory of his self. This “ self ** 
though painted differently in different religions yet everywhere 
it is one and the same. The parable that chameleon “ which 
appeared in different colors to different persons when seen at 
different tiihes, and that of an elephant seen by a number of 
blindmen were brought in and explained. Though each of those 
Arsons did iiolNipgree with the others in his opinion, yet when a 
mediator appeared they were all reconciled when he explained to 
them. Accordingly all beginners need tlie help of a Guru who will 
^ able to clear their doubts and show the real selfy to them. 
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The lecture was briefly explained in Tamil to those who di^ 
not know English as was done in the previous day too and 
tlie Swaini was thanked for the delivery of the lectures and for 
the trouble taken. After the breakfast was over he was driven to 
the Bailway Station in procession with music, followed by a large 
crowd of people. While in the waiting room a number of 
persons inculuding, Pandarams, Virags and Sannyasis as well as 
all the respectable Hindu gentleman one after another prostrated 
to the Swami and gbtained blessings. A regular enthusiasm pre¬ 
vailed daring the Swami’s stay at this place and when the train 
arrived and Swami got into the carriage all the respectable gentry 
remained till the train started when they took leave of him and 
wished God speed. 

A Sanskrit Pandit appeared when the lectures were delivered 
who had composed very able verses on the Swami, which he 
explained to the audience. 

1 beg to remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Tours Most Obediently 
“ One Present ” 


BHAGALPORE DISTRICT. 

To 

The Editor, 

** Brahmavadin 

Dear Sir 

Under the ideal as conceived by the term, “ Vedanta 
Work/' is to be included not only the work of preaching 
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the sublime truths of the Vedanta to the religious aspirant, 
but any work, begun and done with the true spirit of 
" work unattached ” of the Gita, whether in the shape of 
■physical, intellectual or spiritual help, has a just claim to 
have its place in the denotation of the term. The Sanny- 
asms of the Ranikrishna Mission always try to have such 
an ideal before them and have more than once brought 
down the theory of tlie ideal into practice, by doing what 
little they could, in their own way, by Offering physical 
relief to the distressed population of some of the plague 
and famine stricken areas. Swami Akhandananda, well 
known as the founder of the Bliabda orphanage, has lately 
given proof of his loving heart in connection with the relief 
works in Ghoga, a place in the Bhagulpore District, Behar. 

India, once the land of wealth and prosperity, has 
now become the poorest part of the world and of her 
difierent provinces, where the poor people vie with one 
another, to expose the wounds of their poverty to the 
careless gaze of the well-fed, the condition of Behar is 
worst beyond all description. Perhaps to lay bare the 
vain mockery of boasted sympathy of man to man, that 
never cared to say even a sweet word to these people there 
neglected in indigence and ignorance. Death, in her bitter 
sarcasm., was kinder to take them away from their mise¬ 
ries and place them in her more loving embrace, by over¬ 
flowing some parts of tfie district in a terrible flood, Sept¬ 
ember last. Whole villages were clean swept away by the 
flood, whole families perished, ^ttle were drowned by 
thousands and most people become simply homeless, 
foodlesa andi^yithout clothing. 

The Swami went to the scene of disaster about the 
middle of October and obtaining permission from, the 
District Magistrate, J. G. Gumming Esq., who was already 
in the field, to work in the distre^sd i^rea, exhorted the 
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people of the place to join in the cause of humanity and 
succeeded in’enlisting thf sympathy of some of the nobility 
and gentry. With what he could collect on the spot and 
other sums received from his other friends,—of which an 
account is given below,—^he at once set about his work. He 
visited forty-five villages and distributed rice and small 
sums to those who had scarcely been getting any meals. 
Besides, cholera brought on propably by the free use of 
damaged grain as food, broke out in several places, and 
specially at PaWserai, where he had to nurse some help¬ 
less patients. Meanwhile noticing, that several destitute 
people had barely anything on their person to cover their 
nakedness, most of whom were women, suffering in the 
sharp inclemency of the weather, he explained to Mr. 
Gumming the necessity of having pieces of cloth destribu- 
ted to those who badly wanted them. At the suggestion 
of the collector, he went about from village to village, 
distributing tickets to those who needed clothing and 527 
such tickets were distributed in four days. The distribution 
of cloths took place at Ahoga on Sunday, the 17th Decem¬ 
ber, when the moon was in eclipse. 540 pieces of cloth 
were distnbuted in all, of which 408 alone to helpless 
widows. He also distributed chura and the same 
day, to about 800 people. In this oonnection, the Swami 
heartily thanks the good Professors and students of the 
Bhagulpore College and othe gentlemen, who kindly assis¬ 
ted him at the distribution and expresses his earnest wish 
that there were more in this country like them. 

Mr. Gumming, in a letter to the Swami, thanked him 
and the members of the Ramkrishna Mission, for his work 
in the flood-swept areas of his district,—^and^as so satis* 
fied with the work of the Swami, that he gladly contribu* 
ted Rs 50,—by way of donation, to the Swami’s Orphanage 
Funds. The Swami takes this opportunity of thanking. 

10 
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Mr. Gumming for tliifi act of benevolence. 

• Xhe Orphanage ) With Love, &c. 

■ Bhabda P.O. ^ j’ours 

Moorsliidabad. I Sachchidananda. 


ACCOUXT. 

Kcciepts : - 

. (r 

(i) J. Cl. Ciiiiiinnig Esq, on behalf of the relief com-, 
mittee, Ks 235, {2) Maharaja of Kasimbazar 100, (3)'An, 
European Lady .|0, (4) The Belur Math, Howrah 25, (5). 
Nibaran chaiidra Mnkerji, Bhagulpore, 20, (6) Pranmohan 
Tlv'kiir, P»ha,'?u!''.oie, 20, (7) Students Teznarian Jubilee^ 
CoIle/>c. (^) fiieiid, 10,(9) Nilkamal 

Mukerje, Calcutlw, 10,(10) Bhagulpore collcctorate 5/14,. 
(ii) A poor man, Cliinsurah, 5. (12) Harendralal Cai, Bha- 
gulporc 5, (13) Siiresh cliandia Rai, Bhagulpore, 5, (14) 
Devendranath Bose, Kasiinbazai Raj, 5, (15) Dr. Nagend- 
ranath Mazumdar, Bhagulpore, 5, (16) Ghoga people 
3/4/6, (17) Sarat chandra Mazumdar, 2, (18) Bata Krishna 
Mittra, Bhagulpore, i. 

Total-Rs 512—2—6, 

Disbursements: - 

(i) Clothing Rs-388—12 -6, (2) c/itcm and gur, 
56—12—3, (3) Grains,^medicines, diet, &c., 16-9-9, (4) 
money payment to the poor people 7-8-6, (5) Paid .-to the- 
Secy, E'lood Relief committee, Bljagulpore, '5-14, (6) con¬ 
veyance for the Swami and destitutes, 15-15-9, (7) convey¬ 
ance for Swjhii Sadananda from Belur Math to the affected 
tracts and back, 15, (8) Postage 4-12-6, (9) contingencies, 
^-13-3. Total-Rs 512—2—6. 
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Ideal^^ggestion thvougli Mental Photography by ITenry 
Wood (Publishers—Lee anrl Shepard Boston). 

Tlie book illustrates the liiu? of its mottoOnr life is what 
oiir thoughts make it" (Marcus Aureleiis) and is a valuable contri¬ 
bution to the Aijorican Science of spirit Healing or Christian 
Science. This is a very anei.'nt science, and we may almost say 
that it has been rediscovered by the Americans. As a science it 
is as old as Aryan civilisation, but in its rudiments it is coeval 
with man. The Indians classify Healing under three heads— 
Mani (charms and armletsJ,jHU«0-rt (incantation, prayer) and ans/i- 
adha (medicine-llerbal and Mineial). Charms and armlets were 
mostly used in the savage state of man ; next as jnaii began to look 
beyond matter to spirit, prayers and incantations camo in natur¬ 
ally ; and these in time gave place to medicine, as they gave 
room to much deception and superstition. Later still medicine 
being found as inefficient as the previous means of cure, was given 
up for the Highest Vedantic ideals; and medicine passed into 
the hands of the lowest classes--such as barbers. And the 
reason for the degradation of medicine was the growth of the 
belief in the doctrine of Karina. Moderns through experience 
are beginning to lose faith in medicine and taking to spirit 
healing which the author Of the book under review hopes will 
finally overthrow medicine. The Vedantin of course cannot 
accept this dogma; he is prepared to see all these forms, as well 
as any which the future may disclose, exist siilo by side, satisfying 
the needs and cravings adapted to tlio capacities of various classes 
of human beings. The only fault we have to find with the book 
on hand is the lowering of the highest Vedantic. t^i^ths, by apply-, 
ing them to the exclusive satisfaction of material needs. Tho 
Hindu looks heyond matter and this world. The Westerns try 
to make the other world “a means for enjoying this world.” It 
is superfluous to praise tlie get up of American books. 
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^ That \Yhich exists is one; sages call variously.” 

— Rigveda, I. 1 G 4 . 46 » 
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SAYINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA. 

1. The Vedas and the Puranas must be read and 
heard, but.owe must act according to the precepts of the 
Tantras. The name of Lord Hari must be uttered by the 
mouth and heard with the ear as well, for, as in some 
diseases, it is necessary not only to take medicine internal¬ 
ly but to use it externally also. 

2. On being questioned, are you conscious of the 
gross world in your state of samadhi; the Bhagavan 
replied, there are hills and mountains, dales and valleys 
under the sea but they are not visible from the surface, 
so in the state of samadhi one sees the broad expanse of 
the Satchidanaiida, and all one's human consciousness lies 
latent in Him. 
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3. If the scum on a tank is removed a little it 
comes back again but if & is walled up with bamboo 
frames it can never come back again : So if Maya is once 
forced back, back she comes again ; not so when the heart 
is walled with Bhakti and Gnana^ Then God is kept 
always manifest, 

4, The devil never enters the house wherein are al¬ 
ways sung the praises of Hari, 

5. A frog lived in a well. It had J^ved there for a 
long time^ It was born there and brought up there and 
yet was a little small frog. One day another frog that 
lived in the sea came and fell into the well. The frog^ of 
the well asked whence are 3^011 from ? The frog of the 
S3a replied—I am from the sea. 

The sea ; how big is that ? The frog of the sea said 
—It is very big. 

The frog of the well stretching its legs said—Is your 
K;a so big ? 

The frog of the sea said—It is much bigger. 

The frog of the well then took a leap from one side 
of the well to the other and said—Is it as big as my well ? 

' My friend'—said the frog of the sea—how do 3mu com¬ 
pare the sea with your well ? Tlie frog of the ’well said 
'nothing can be bigger than my well, there can be nothing 
bigger than this ; this fellow is a liar, so turn him out.’ 

Such is the case with a narrow-minded fellow. Sit¬ 
ting in his own little w(dl he thinks that the whole world 
is his well. 

4 » 

6, Faith cures diseases. The faith healers of India 
order their patients to say with full conviction 
"There is no illness” " Tliere is no illness.” The patient re¬ 
peats it and thus mentally denying the existence of illness 
the illness goes off. So the man Vho alwa3^s says there w 
no God, to him God i^ a noi^i^existent being. 
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{Continued from page J02.) 

CHArTER !X. 

ON THE KAKMAS THAT OUOIIT TO BE RENOUNCED. 

1 . Of the AvorIcUy and Vodic karmas those that onglit 
to be renounced the Prapannas are hero described. One 
shall always shun what is incongruent with one’s own status, 
place and time. 

' 2. What is particularly mentioned by Manu and 
others as contrary to caste and order of life and what is said 
in the Pancharatra-sasira as inconsistent with one’s own 
duty, shall one not perform. 

3 — 4 . The reverential going from left to right, keeping 
the object of circumambulation to the right, round a place 
where the four roads meet, a tree, an auspicious object and 
such other acts which are destructive of sins to men, all those 
acts that are sanctioned by the general sastras but are con¬ 
trary to the special ones, and the karmas yielding the enjoy¬ 
ments of l3oth the worlds i. e. performed for some particular 
worldly object and future fruition {kamya), all these the 
prince of men devoted to one object only {paramc- 
hanti) shall not do, as also wearing marks and other tokens 
which are prescribed in the general sastras but are contrary 
(to the practices of a Vaishnava). 

5 . Singing, dancing Ac, which are enjoined by the 
special Agama-sastra —all these shall a Vaishnava do. 
Tama and Sounaka have thus declared :— 

6 . “O the purest of men! except the singing of God, no 
other song of words should be sung by a Brahmin. Therefore 
(if other semgs are sung) sin has been committed by you," 
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7 . Singing of Vishnu, coiuposing songs on Him and 
dancing, 0 Brahmin ! ought to be specially done by thos& 
bom of the Brahmin caste, like the obligatory karmas 

ft 

(Nitya Karma)^ 

8 . The birds of great sins which inhabit the bodies of 
men who dance in the presence of God are scared aw'ay by 
the clapping of hands &c. 

9 . A Vaishiiava shall not give up the mark of the- 
disc of Vishnu and such other tokens wh^h are mentioned 
in the special saslras, on account of the superiority of a 
special rule. 

10 — 11 . Owing to sparsencss of followers in the world, 
owing to the quality of being an easy moans,fibm the weigh¬ 
tiness of the result and also from construing otherwise the 
authorities (for prapatti) with the help of specious reasoning, 
some disregard the expediency of Prapatti for the accom¬ 
plishment of freedom. 

12 . They who are wicked and foolish, are deemed the 
vilest of men. Robbed of their knowledge by Maya (illu.- 
sion) they have betaken themselves to demoniac nature. 

13 . Those sinners at the time of birth whom—^Vishnu 
satva shall not glance at, but Brahma or Rudra shall look at 
as being covered with passion or darkness, with such one 
shall not speak. For, with the unrighteous^ one shall not 
have any intercourse whatever. 

14 . Maim has said the Sastras of the vain questioners 
of cause to be vulgar^ and forbids intercourse with them 
even by mere speech. 

15 . Those smritis which jjro contrary to the Vedas, 
and those* low cults which are sophistical, all these are use¬ 
less after death; theVefore, indeed, they are considered as 
resting in darkness (low ideas). 

13 . One shall not honor even by speech heretics who 
practise impious acts, who are impostors in [ cat-like obser- 
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vance/* and who are religious hypocrites behaving like the 
erane.t 

17. A Frapanna shall not practise ahy such {karmas) 
acts, whatsoever by which hindrance arises to Prapatti, 

18 —21. Honoring deities other than God except in the 
established usages of daily work, following other means than 
Prapattiy and malice towards holy men, too much indulgence 
in sensual objects, reviling and otheiwise acting in, any 
such way towar^ Lakshmi, the Lord of Lakshmi and their 
attendants, and remorseless conduct as long as the body 
exists, egregious sins devoid of prayaschitta-vlSi such acta 
also a Prapanna shall not do. 

22. In cose there is any connection with these to the 
good, and if repentence sets in, they shall, then, perform 
prayaschttla both privately and publicly. 

23, To a repentent Prapanna there is authorisation to 
prayaschitta only in private. Thus has Lakshmi said to the 

* Baiddlavrata^ “ Catlike observance,” concealing ono*s lualico 
or evU designs under the garb of piety or virtue. The allusion is 
to a characteristic story of a cat which after infusing confidence 
into the rats by a show of assumed piety, tries to ' destroy them 
by carefully preying on the stray ones. Manu gives the follow¬ 
ing definition of a Baidalavratika^ “ One who vaunts his 
piety by carrying the flag of righteousness, who is always 
malicious and who is a religious hypocrite, deceiver of the 
world, fierce as a beast and a traducer of all, is known os a 
Baiddlavratika'* 

t BcJeavritti, “ Cranelike conduct,' religious hypocrisy. The 
reference is to the act of a crane which under the pretence of 
sleep watches the fish passing through an acqueduct till a big one 
passes when it suddenly pounces upon it. Manu defines a Baku- 
vratiica thus:—“ He is a dvija (twice-born) acting like the crane 
who (like a yogi) has a downward look, who is false and cruel, 
who is aiwf^s beat on securing his own interest who is a 
rogue and who is falsely modest. 
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questioning Indra. 

24. In the ways of yore secrecy lias been pointed out 
to a Pfapanna, Implying the same idea the words of Para- 
Sara are as follow. 

25. “To a person in whom repentence sets in when a 
sin is committed, the remembering of God alone is mention¬ 
ed as the highest atonement (prayaschitta).’* 

20. ‘‘ 0 Maitreya! Swayambhu and other sages have 
spoken of prayaschiita to be of the same degree as the sin 
(proportionate to), a severe one for a grea8 sin and a light 
one for a slight sin.” 

27. “All prayaschittas are of the nature of austerity 
(tapas) and rite {karma). Of all of them the constant re¬ 
membering of Krishna (God) is the highest.” 

28. That those rites which are done in a sacrifice 
either from negligence or from deviation from the right 
course become perfect by the remembering alone of God, is 
the teaching of the SrtUis. 

29. To him who is devoted to the meditation on God, 
expiatory rites {Kriyas) end with the setting in of that 
meditation; but to a foolish unbeliever those of ten year’s 
duration are enjoined. 

80. As the expiatory rites which ought to be done 
{kartavya) are prescribed to be of twelve years duration only 
to an atheist, by thus distinguishing the subject, there can 
be no confusion of the ^severe one ’ and the ‘ light one.’ 

31. “The purification that arises to a soul {Kshetrajnd) 
from the knowledge of Isvara (the Lord) is considered the 
highest.” By Yajnavalkya who thus has said, is also des¬ 
cribed the purification of the soul that arises from a know¬ 
ledge of the relation of the appropriated and the appropriator 
(sesl^ases/n) that exists between the Soul and God {Atmar^ 
and Isward). 

32. Even though a person be much addicted to sin, 
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meditating on God for a moment he becomes anew an asce¬ 
tic (tapasvin) and tha purifier of the pure who sancstify by 
their presence those persons that sit with them in the some 
row to dine {panktipavana), 

33, Whether he be holy or unholy or even has fallen 
into all sorts of undesirable states of life, that person who 
shall think of God, becomes pure both internally and exter¬ 
nally. 

34>, To suck men, meditators on God, mentioned by 
Sounaka and others who feel repentenco when a sin is com¬ 
mitted, their expiatory rites end with the setting in of that 
meditation (/. on God), 

85. A Vaishnava, only giving up association with 
tho83 that are devoted to other deities than God and also 
with those that are devoted to other means than Prapatti, 
shall live with the prapannas. 

86. A virtuous man (sadJm) shall not resort to a fool, 
nor a guru shall teach a fool. For, ho who betakes himself 
to an ignorant person enters the darkness; and the know¬ 
ledge that is given to a fool is seed sown in a barren, saline 
soil. 

37. The guru and the disciple shall not at anytime 
bear malice towards each other. Of these ho who is malici¬ 
ously inclined falls from the path of freedom. 

38—39. No person shall have recourse to God (Ilari) 
with a mantra uninstructed by a guru. From cupidity a 
disciple shall not reproach a righteous guru. An intelli¬ 
gent man shall not appropriate anything without offering it 
to his guru, A good Vaishnava shall relinquish all those 
that hate his guru, 

40—41. In a temple of Vishnu a Prapanna shall not 
commit spitting, and such other defilement; shall not wash his 
feet; nor walk between God and the altar; nor enter God’s 
temple by any passage which is not intended‘as a regular 
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door way. 

42—43. A Vaislmava shall never enter clothed in a 
blanket of blackwool; nor in a temple of Vishnu perform 
any other work but the lighting of lamps &Cf the knitting 
of garlands and such otlier services of God. 

44. He shall not salute any other deity, nor contem¬ 
plate any other deity; he shall not go up into any other 
temple nor enter any other sanctuary. 

45. In the Varahapurana thirty two ounces against God 
are especially considered. A Vaishnava shall abstain from them. 

46. A Vaishnava shall not get, on his own behalf per¬ 
fumes, flowers,also clothes, jewels, animals, houses and other 
objects of enjoyment. 

47. The idea of subserviency should not be entertain¬ 
ed in one’s own sons &c, who are the manifestations of the 
glory of God (Vishnu). For a wise man shall always shun 
the feeling of ffteum (mamald). 

48. An Ekanti (one who is devoted to one object) 
should not be designated with the appellations of Village, 
family &c, but he should be called by the names of Vishnu. 
For, his all is that Vishnu. 

49. As of a river which has entered into the ocean all 
names are but the names of that ocean, so of an Ekanti who 
has completely surrendered himself to Vishnu. 

50. He shall not also do crossing the shadows of the 
holy sages and such^ other acts. He shall always remain 
with spiritual men and shall avoid dispute with them. 

61. The Vishvaksena Samhita of Pancharatra Agania 
thus enjoins a Prapanna, He shall not evince taste for an 
unvaishnavic look or love to on unrighteous sastra, 

52—;53. He shall not take a false oath, nor consult 
(astrologers &c.) for good and evil. With base 7nantras he 
shall not effect extraction of poison, exorcism of devils and 
other evil spirits and the cure ot all diseases. 
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54. lie shall not wear matted tresses, also he shall not 
wear ashes. He shall give np for life all heterodox piarks. 

55. My idea is that wherever the Vaishnavic course of 
conduct approved of by wise men is in vogue, in any such 
place shall he always live and not elsewhere. 

56. Any how for the sake of livelihood one shall not fol¬ 
low the ways of the world. Occupying that profession which 
is to the approval of the good and is consistent with place and 
time, he shall nol^ out of temptation, resort to vulgar means. 

57—58. Bhagavan Vyasa has, in this connection, 
pointed out what ought to be rejected by the virtuous ;— 

“There is no moksha to him who takes delight in the 
science of words {sabda saslra) and also to him who is fond 
of fine habitation; not to him who is exclusively devoted to 
food and clothing ; nay to him who is bent on captivating 
the minds of people. But to him who is of a retiring dis¬ 
position, of firm practice, who has withdrawn from the plea¬ 
sures of the senses, whose mind is devoted to the knowledge 
of the Supreme Spirit, and who is always harmless, moksha 
is certain.” 

59. He shall not welcome death, he shall not welcome 
life. As the hireling his wage, so shall he abide his time. 

60. Mostly those people who have not accomplished the 
object of their lives shrink from death’; but those who have 
accomplished their objects await death like a welcome guest. 

61. A person shall never pray to Vishnu (God) for 
any other reward than love (Bliakti) and knowledge (^gnana) 
‘at his feet; for, by so praying he is sure to go to ruin. 

62. If an offence is given to a sage either from negli¬ 
gence or from intention, repentant one shall seek him alone 
for forgivness, otherwise there wdll be no palliation. 

63. Even in the case of an offence againist God this 
expiation is unsurpassed. A wise man shall avoid all 
carnality. 


2 
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64. Therefore shall a wise man completely renounce 
the objects of the senses like poison. An ignorant is called 
0 vulgar man of the world but a wise man, a Yaishnavo. 

65. A wise man shall not do anything with any un¬ 
wise man. This has been said by the Lord in the Pancha- 
ratra Sastra^ also by Manu and others. 

66—67. Therefore a pious Vaishnava shall shun con- 
*taot with a vulgar man of the world. Intermingling is «aid 
to be of eight kinds wliicli ought not to b^ held with un¬ 
blushing sensualists;—occupying one bed, one seat, sitting in 
one row with other people, using one pot, intermixing 
cooked food, conducting sacrificial rites, teaching the Vedas, 
intermarriage and interdining* 

68. Sins enter into men by oonversation, touch and the 
manner of sleeping, by sitting and lying down together, by 
the functions of a priest and of an instructor, and by inter¬ 
marriage. 

69. Through conducting sacrifices, through reaching 
the Veda and learning them, through lying down, sitting 
and sleeping together, having associated with a fallen man 
for a year one falls. 

70. The delineation of this commingling (sankard^ 
by Brihaspati and, Manu is diverse. But the power of con¬ 
ducting sacrifices and sudi other intercourses to cause degra¬ 
dation is immediate. 

71. To the high souled Vaishnavaswhoaredevoted tothe 
knowledge of self-surrender {Nyasavidya) the praise of the 
low sensualists is declared to be a censure and their censure, 
praise. 

72—73. O worldlings! henceforth you are yourselvesand 
we are ourselves. You are devoted to worldly prosperity and 
sensual enjoyments and we are devoted to Narayana (God). 
There can be no intercourse whatever between you and us. 
You are servants ofsensesbufc weare servants of (God) Vishnu. 

(To be Continued.') 



WOMEN IN HINDU SOCIETY. 

By 

SwAMi Abhedananda. 

In approaching this subject, let us first realise that the 
women of India*form part of a community of 300,000^000 
people, in a country two-thirds the size of the United 
States, Here in America you have all grades of society 
and all conditions of living; in India the same is true on 
a larger scale. To report the convict camps of Georgia or 
the Mormon community of Utah as representing the 
national life here would be narrow and unjust. Still more 
80 is it to base the moral or social state of all India upon 
the observations of foreigners in a few provinces. 

You have heard a great deal of the condition of 
women in India ; you have read many stories regarding 
these Women, some of which are utterly false, some partially 
true, and others greatly exaggerated. You have learned 
from various sources that Hindu mothers throw their 
babies into the Ganges, where they are eaten by crocodiles. 
1 did not know of this until I came to this country. I 
used to bathe in the Ganges almost every day, but never 
saw such a thing in my life. I have travelled in India from 
near the mouth of the Ganges to near its source, but never 
heard of such an act, nor did I meet a single women who 
threw a living baby into the river. Those who tell these 
stories ought to know that crocodiles cannot live in the 
strong current of a river like the Ganges; they live only in 
water where the current is slow. Perhaps the stories arose 
from the fact that, in certain places, poor Hindus place 
dead bodies on the riverside, because they cannot aiiord 
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the expense of cremating them ; and there the bodies may 
be attacked by dogs, jackals, vultures, etc., or swept into 
the river. 

You are also familiar with the story of the Juggernaut, 
I was once at the festival where it is used. It is a huge 
car made of solid wood, nearly four stories high, and is 
^rawn by hundreds of men and women who become exci¬ 
ted with religious enthusiasm. There may be accidents on 
these occassions, when some of the multitiude are run over 
and killed by the car. From this it is easy to see how the 
story may have arisen that the Hindus throw themselves 
under the car of Juggernaut in order to obtain salva¬ 
tion. 

We often hear of the severity of Hindu law-givers in 
prescribing the status of women. It is tme that there are 
some passages of Manu and other legislators of ancient 
India that prescribe the status of women in the same spirit 
as was expressed by the laws of Moses amongst the 
ancient Hebrews, or by the mythology of Adam's fall, or 
by St. Paul, the disciple of Jesus. As the Christian world 
has held for nearly two thousand years that a woman 
must ** obey " a man and consider him her superior, so in 
India that idea has been dominant. There are to be found 
such writings as: “.Ordinarily, women are not fit for 
independence, for they are physically w’eaker than men 
and must be protected by friends and relativesbut there 
are other passages that describe the extraordinary strength 
and valor that women have displayed in their lives.^ Manu 
says: “ A woman in her childhood must be protected and 
taken care of by her parents, in her youth by her husband, 
and, in old age by her sons and relatives.” In the same 
book you will read a protest against that statement. He 
says : “ Such women are truly secure who are always 
protected by their good inclinations and virtue. No walls 
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nor men can protect a woman who is not virtuous. Virtue, 
chastity, and purity are the only armor that will protect 
a woman so long as she lives.” The wife of Buddha said. 
Good women need no veiling more than the sun and 
moon." 

The exclusion of women trom the society of men, 
which we find in some parts ot India, is not due to their 
religion but to other causes. It came into practice merely 
for self-defence ^against Mohammedan brutality. The 
Purda system, i. e., the custom of not allowing women to 
appear in public, is not of Hindu origin, but was introduced 
into India by the Mohammedans. Tliere are many parts 
of India where the Purda system does not exist at all— 
where men mix freely with women, travel together, and 
appear in public with the women unveiled. Sir Monier 
Williams writes: “ Moreover, it must be noted that the 
seclusion and ignorance of women, which were once main¬ 
ly due to the fear of the Mohammedan conquerors, do not 
exist to the same degree in provinces unaffected by those 
conquerors." The women ot the upper classes have as 
much influence in family affairs as have those in Europe. 
'^Indian wives often possess greater influence than the 
wives of Europeans," says Williams, ^'and one old grand¬ 
mother will sometimes nile a whole household with a rod 
of iron." 

The Hindu law allows legal powers to women. If 
you read Sakuntala," one of tlie best dramas ever written 
in India (dramas always describe the social condition of 
the people most accurately), you will find that Sakuntala 
■ was allowed to plead her own cause at the court of the 
king Dushyanta, and that she boldly rebuked him after 
pointing out his faults. The Hindu law allows such privi¬ 
leges to women. Manu says that a wife must take part 
in all social, civil, and religious duties of a husband. Here 
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ia the definition of a wife given in * Mahabharata/ the: 
great epic: 

** A wife is half the man, his truest friend; 

A loving wife is a perpetual spring 
Of virtue, pleasure, wealth; a faithful wife 
Is his best aid in seeking heavenly bliss; 

A sweetly-speaking 'wdfe is a companion 
In solitude, a father in advice, 

A mother in all seasons of distrei^, 

A rest in passing through life*s wilderness/’ 

A wife does not adopt her husband's name in India, 
as European wives do. She does not merge her individua¬ 
lity in that of her husband, but retains it. Hindu law 
allows women a larger share in the management of pro¬ 
perty than the statutes of most Christian nations. In 
family affairs (secular and religious), in business transac¬ 
tions, and in trade, a husband can do nothing without 
permission of the privy council of the female members of 
the family. Unmarried daughters inherit, equally with the 
sons, their mother's estate. The special property that a 
woman gets as a dowry at her marriage cannot be used by 
the husband. A wife cannot be held responsible for the 
debts of her husband or her sons. She must be supported 
by her husband so long as he lives, even if he goes abroad. 

In ancient times, when the country was governed by 
Hindu kings, the Swayamvara system of marriage was 
very oommon* It is the systwn of free choice by the 
maiden of a husband. When the Hindus lost their freedom 
they would have been unable to prevent the intermixture 
of races had such liberty been continued, so they abandoned 
that system erf marriage and adopted that of betrothing 
their sons and daughters in their youth. The betrothal 
system, however, is not practised in all parts of India. 
Where it prevails it is the outcome of a long period of 
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social and political discord. The Hindu religion has nev^ 
sanctioned Hindu girls' assuming the responsibilities of 
marriage before attaining womanhoods The law of 
heredity is strictly observed by parents in choosing tlie 
husbands and wives of their children—^according to their 
parentage, birth, social position, caste,and personal qualifi* 
cationBs Bumouf says, ** Marriage in India was never a 
state of servitude for women," In Manu we find eight 
kinds of marriagq described and discussed. Among them 
the contract by courtship is considered not to be the 
highest and best, because it generally proceeds from the 
idea of selfish desire and the gratification of the lower 
nature. Marriage must be based, not on sense pleasures, 
but on the higher ideal of spiritual union: it must be a 
sacred bond. The wife is called in Sanskrit Sahadharmini 
i. e.y a partner in spiritual life. This word Shows that 
marriage is a holy bond. God cannot be worshiped and 
prayers will not be heard if the wife does not join the 
husband. For this reason we have no divorce in India. 
Marriage, when based upon spiritual union, needs no 
divorce law, but always leads to a happy home life. The 
first duty of a husband, according to Manu, is to adore his 
wife; to give her everything she needs or desires—as 
clothes, ornaments, jewels, etc,—and to make her happy, 
** When women are honored the devas are pleased ; but 
•all virtue and all goodness leave the family where women 
are dishonored." Monier Williams says : '' They (wives) 
are generally loved, and cruel treatment by brutal husbands 
is unknown," A woman's body must not be struck, even 
with a flower, because it is sacred. For this reason Hindu 
law does not allow capital punishment for women. 

Another mistaken idea is that Hindu women are never 
allowed to read or write. Of course, in many cases read* 
ing and writing are very limited in extent. They can read 
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in their own vernacular the translations of the epics, and 
so forth, and they can write letters. There* are hymns in 
the Rig-Veda composed by women rishis, or seers of 
Truth. Malabar boasts of seven*' ancient sages, and four 
of them were women. The moral sentences uttered by 
one of them (Avvaiyar) are taught in the schools as the 
golden rules of life. The writings of Lilavati, a great 
female mathematician, are still read in native schools. The 
higher-class Hindu women always learn to read and write 
in their own vernacular; but they do not generally pass 
public examinations. 

People in the West are generally mistaken when they 
say that Christianity has elevated the position of women. 
To social and physical science and to intellectual culture 
it is due that the eyes of men have been opened, and they 
have become more humane and just toward women. The 
more a nation has shaken off the thraldom of the Church, 
viewed in the light of theological creedalism, the freer and 
better have become the women of that nation. Compare 
the American woman with the Spanish. 

To-day fault is found with the Hindus because they 
do not allow women to read certain portions of the Vedas; 
yet the Christian councils and popes, echoing the great 
apostle to the Gentiles, have prevented women not only 
from becoming priests but also from speaking in religious 
assemblies or administering baptism. Why is it that to¬ 
day only a few wom^n are ministers, and that there is still 
a prejudice on the part of many against investing them 
with these rights ? On similar points Hindu women are 
much freer. All wisdom, according to the Hindus, has 
come from Saraswati, a woman whom every Hindu must 
revere. The idea of the Motherhood of God is fdunded in 
India alone; although in America Theodore Parher ex¬ 
pressed the same idea, viewing the Personal side bf the 
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Deity as Maternal. Ecclesiastical and canon laws have 
been the source of woman's disabilities. It was Roman 
law and Roman jurisprudence that gave woman a place 
far more elevated than that given to» her by Christianity. 
The Christian learned to honor woman from the pagan. 
The Teutonic tribes, vrho were barbarians in the eyes of 
the Christians, held that a queen was as good as a king, 
and recognized a perfect equality of sex in all domestic and 
social relations. • 

Self-burning of widows was a great social evil in India. 
It was not sanctioned by the Hindu religion, but was due 
to other causes. It is <5ten said that the “Christian 
government" has suppressed it; but the fact is, when the 
Mohammedans conquered India they treated the widows 
of the soldiers so brutally that the vromen preferred death 
to such inhuman treatment. As the Hindus do not bury, 
but cremate, their dead, when the funeral pyre was lighted 
it often happened that the poor and unprotected wndow 
threw herself in despair into the fire - committed suicide, 
in the hope that she would join her husband after death. 
Some of the priests supported this.by perverting the. mea¬ 
ning of some spiritual passages. The educated classes 
strongly protested against the priests who supported this 
custom (which prevailed only in certain parts of India), 
and efforts \vere made to suppress the evil by force ; but, 
as they could not do it without official help, they appealed 
to the ruling government, raised a large sum, gave it to the 
officers, and asked the Viceroy, Lord Bentinck, to pass a 
law against sutlee, which he did. Thus the evil was prac¬ 
tically suppressed by the Hindus themselves, through the 
help of the British government. 

Mrs. F. A. Steele, the author of “ On the Face of the 
Waters," who lived in India for nearly tw’-enty-five years, 
mixing freely with the Hindus as inspectress of girls' 
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schools in the Punjab, says: "Our standard of civilization 
is personal conifort—luxury—a thing absolutely unknown 
in natire India. There is scarcel)’’ any difference there in 
the mode of living between the rich and p€)or. A man 
may spend wealth on jewels for his wife, but not on plea¬ 
sure or personal comfort/’ "In regard to tire general 
ixjsition of women in India, I think it rather better thaa 
our own—certainly better than our own used to be 
Women in India can hold property, and a* widow alwa 3 ’-s 
gets a fixed portion of her husband’s estate. During the 
twenty-five years I lived in India I never came into'perso- 
nal contact with bat one case of a girl going, as the phrase 
runs, wrong.” Mrs, Steele say's in regard to child marriages 
and child widows : "la my opinion child marriages are 
contrary^ to the Hindu religion, whidi teaches thai a giil 
should be of marriageable age before she takes a husband. 
In the part of India with which I am acquainted—the 
Punjab—a girl is not married until she is thirteen or even 
older, and in that country” she is a ymimg woman at that 
age. The result of my’ personal observation is that marri¬ 
ages in India are singularly liappxy’. There are fewer cases 
of unkindness and violence than in tins country’.' Mrs. 
Steele further says : " Education is spreading amongst the 
women of the lower classes, in India/' This is equally true 
in the case of the men of the lower classes; there is a 
general movement at present for the education of the 
masses. Miss Carpenter, after visiting India, .said that the 
intelligent Hindus were earnest and extremely interested 
in the question of female education ; but that at the same 
time she'was convinced tliat such a movement must rise 
from the native Hindu community’^ in orderto have success^ 
The school already started by a native woman has 
done good; but it is hampered, and will be in its results, 
by tlie introduction of sectarian methods into secular edufe- 
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fcatwta. Iriie Hindus believe in absolute freedom of religious 
thought; so* that anything cjoiitrary to this, e'specially from 
one of their own people, cannot fail to rouse antagonism 
to all such methods. In India we do not have the public 
school system, as in America. We have no free education 
in India. Eighty per cent, of tlie people, both men and 
tvomen, are initiate and utterly ignorant of material 
progress, but not of religion and morality. In these they 
are far ahead the ignorant masses of America and 
Europe. They need secular education—in art, science, 
chemistry, physics, and their practical application to every¬ 
day life. For want of such an education the masses in 
India do not know how to better their social condition, 
how to reform social evils, or how to be free from super¬ 
stition and prejudice of all kinds. 

Ardent efforts to convert the Hind« to Christianity 
have been gieat obstacles in the way of educational work 
for Hindu women. They have prevented the orthodox 
Hindu community from sending their girls to mission schools 
or from allowing the women missionaries to enter families, 
because by their methods they bring discord* The system 
of education adopted by these workers resembles this I 
start a school in New York for the education of your girls 
and boys, and teach them day by day this lesson : *‘What- 
ever your religion teaches is superstitious and false. If 
you worship or believe in Jesus you v^ill not be saved 
from eternal punishment* What the Bible teaches is all 
nonsense ; your God is a dead God* This is the only way 
to heaven, and your forefathers are all gone to liell, ” etc* 
How would you like such teaching ? Would you send 
your bpys and girls to my school ? No ,* you would not. 
For the same reason Hindu parents do not like to send 
their children to the mission schools. Seeing the failure 
of such methods, the Hindus have now determined to 
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start schools in different parts of India for the education 
of women, and for giving them secular education, which 
they actually need, without attacking their religious ideas 
or destroying their faith. Swami Vivekananda, who is 
well known in both England and America, has already 
started such a school in Calcutta, under the superinten¬ 
dence and direction of Miss Margaret Noble, who has 
gone to India from England for the purpose of helping 
such a movement. Miss Noble is a ^highly educated 
woman, and was an experienced teacher in London. At 
present she has charge of a kindergarten school for Hindu 
girls. It is on a small scale for want of funds; but we 
trust it will gradually grow into a large free school, where 
women of all ages will obtain free instruction in every 
branch of learning—^thereby enabling them to better their 
present condition and to enjoy a broader and more use¬ 
ful life .—The Arena, 


New York, 



RAMAKEISHNA, AN INDIAN SAINT OJP OUE DAT. 


BY DB, ABTHUB PBUBOST (YBANKPOBT). 

In Constables Hand-atlas of India we find a well executed 
map of the Indian Empire in which all European and American 
mission stations afe clearly shown. The large number of these 
stations convinces us of the enormous sums that must be yearly 
expended on the Indian mission. But any one who has at all occu¬ 
pied himself with Indian questions, will only look at this map of 
Constable’s with melancholy, because the idea must dawn on him, 
that a great part of this expenditure would without doubt find 
another outlet if the religious thought oi the country of the 
Ganges were more studied in the circles of Europe and America 
where conversion is sealously sought. It is therefore of the high¬ 
est consequence that correct ideas as to the spiritual life of peo¬ 
ples should be more generally disseminated, because on them 
depend the solution of many very importent practical questions. 
Without such ideas it is impossible to judge with any correctness 
of spiritual culture. As a means to this end we must warmly 
welcome a book of Max Muller, which has recently appeared and 
which deals in detail with the life and opinions of Eamakrishna, 
an Indian saint of our day. It gives us an instructive insight 
into an importent modern religious tendency. 

But Max > Muller's book is also in another view of great 
importance. Of late years the so called “Theosophical movement” 
has taken its rise, which in spite of its mystic obscurity has 
suddenly risen in importance and has found many followers in 
America and Europe. This movement by means of a widely diffused 
press spreads a successful propaganda for ** Esoteric Buddhism ”, 
which however does not exist and has much compromised the 
modern religious tendencies in India, even in circles free from 
prejudice* It is therefore fortunate that we are made acquainted 
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with an Indian thinker o£ our time whose thoughts—As ez{>re8sed 
in the words of the editor—are still of value to those who went 
to school with Plato and Aristotle, Kant and Hegel. 

tn India men have been always found who have been' re¬ 
garded by the people as saints with superhuman spiritual powers. 
In early days they were called ‘*sannyastns”, signifying those who* 
have given up all wordly thoughts and desires. In the Bhagavad' 
Gita it is said ** he shall be called a sannyasid, who no longer 
hAtes not loves.” To-day such a person is no longer Called a Sannya*- 
ein, but a mahatman—that is a mar in a highef plane of thought. 
Within the last ten years many men of this kind have appeared 
—Dayananda Sarasvati was ode worthy of special mention. He 
established the important and striving sect of the Arya-Samaj^ 
Another was Pawari Baba whose recent death under remarkable 
circumstances roused painful interest throughout India; Per 
nine years this saint had lived alone in bis house, which was sur¬ 
rounded by high vValla and enclosed by a large gate. Only hia 
younger brother, no one else, was allowed near him. Once a week 
he came to the gate to exchange a few words with any one who 
might happen to be near. One day he declared to his brother, that 
he could no longer bear the misery which he foresaw was coming 
over India. His brother did not understand what he meant. 
The Mahatman quietly took his usual bath, went through his 
customary religious practises, then smeared his body all over with 
butter, and powdered it with incense and then proceeded to set 
fire to his house at all four corners. As the flames spread through 
the room, he cast himself into the fire, and before any one could 
come to his help he was^urnt to ashes. Nothing was left to 
those who revered him than to cast his ashes with all solemnity 
into the stream of the Ganges. This death of Pawari Baba, 
honoured as a sage and saint, must naturally have made a great 
impression on the Indian People; who have been accustomed 
from the oldest times to ascribe a really superstitious importance 
to mortification and asceticism and even at the time when the 
Mababharata was comprised we read of penances the power of 
which made even the gods in heaven tremble» 
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fiuch Mabatmans bare lived in India within the last ten 
years; and amongst the most holy, called Param&hamsa by the 
people, belonged Bamahrishna who died in 1886. It is with his 
life and sayings that Max Muller’s book makes us acquainted. It 
was from Vivekananda that Max Muller obtained the material for 

liifl wnrlf 

Hamakrishna was born in the small place ICamarpukar in 
1833. His father was the head of the few Brahmin families who 
were settled in the place. He belonged to the most orthodox sect 
of Brahmins and Vould rather have died of hunger than have 
departed in a simple particular from the holy precepts of his 
caste. And he was of a specially unbending nature. At an ear^ 
liar time he had lived in another village, the Zemindar of which 
threatened that if be did not give witness in his favour, he would 
forfeit his wealth and property and be ejected. He obstinately 
refused, was ejected and went to Knmarpukar where some friends 
helped him in his need. In spite of his poverty he helped the 
poor and practised hospitality—in short he unceasingly and nobly 
did his utmost to put his religious conviction into practise. The 
people revered him with superstitious awe. Thej ascribed 
supernatural powers to him, and that everything, which he said 
of any one, whether good or bad, must necessarily happen, 
Kamakrishna’s mother was known for her simplicity and bene¬ 
volence. A rich disciple of her son wanted to make her a pre¬ 
sent of a few thousand rupees; in spite of her poverty she refu¬ 
sed the gift. 

Bamakrishna w'as very precocious. He had a special talent 
for music. He was able as a child to repeat the text and the 
music of a religious drama which he hod heard only once. He 
showed considerable knowledge of sculpture. Even in his 
youth his judgment on the excellencies and defects in the statues 
of the gods and goddesses was regarded as accurate. He could 
himself represent and paint pictures of gods. Tor the dramatic 
art he also had great talent. When he had heard a religious 
piece he was accustomed to assemble his comrades- around him 
to teach them each separate roles and then they would play the 
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piece in the open air under the trees. Then at other times 
he would make i picture o£ the god Sira in order to worship it 
with bis companions.’ He was familiar with the holy books, 
though he studied them in Bengalee, as he never learnt Sanskrit. 
As the village in which he lived was in the pilgrim road he often 
found an opportunity to meet pligrims and to converse with them 
on religious subjects. 

After Bamakrishna, at the age of sixteen had been invested 
by bis father with the holy thread he entered the school of his 
eldest brother in Calcutta. However, he thebe felt much repuh 
sion, when he was forced to recognise, that the men 
with whom he came into contact, in spite of their high decla¬ 
mations on Being and not-being, on Brahman and mky4, on 
the release of the soul through realisation of the atman—did 
not in any way thinb of making all this teaching a reality in 
their own lives; that in fact they only strove for things of sense, 
for gold, for honour, for fame. He however continually longed 
to learn something which might raise him above all these things, 
which might lead him to Cod as the reward of all his struggles. 
He soon told his brother, a very learned professor of the old 
school, that he did not wish for a learning, the only object of 
which was the acquisition of a few silver pieces or his daily 
meals—so he left the school. 

He then betook hij;u8elf to Dakshinesvara, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta where is found the splendid temple of the 
goddess Kali which was built on the Ganges in 1853. One of 
bis brothers was nominated one of its priests and he happened to 
arrive at the temple on the day on which it was consecrated! - As 
a woman of low caste had been set over the temple Bamakrishna 
protested strongly against the intention of his brother to serve 
them,.. 9 nd so strong was tllM caste prejudice then that he 
refused to eat anything cooked by this woman. The only one 
' amidst the 15 or 20,000 people who had come to the consecration 
he kept his fast and returned at night to Calcutta after he had 
procured himself some food at a hotel. But his love for his 
brother drove him at the end of a week back to the temple and 
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ho consented to remain with his brother on the condition that he 
tthould himself prepare his meals on the holy bank^ of the Ganges. 
As his brother shortly afterwards was obliged to give up his place 
on account of illnessi Bamkrishna himself undertook service in 
the temple. 

He entered into his work with seal and lookod upon the 
goddess Kali, as the great world^goddoss. His worship w’as so 
fervent that he forgot everything for it. After the service was 
over he sat for hours singing hymns and praying to her. lie 
often wept because he did not succeed in recognising the divi¬ 
nity of tho adored one, as he wished. 

The new priest of course did not fail in attracting attention. 
Opinions about him were divided. Some considered him disord¬ 
ered in intellect; others believed that his conduct was undoubted¬ 
ly the result of his love for the goddess, llis mother and his 
brother hoped for tho change in his mental condition when ho 
had taken a wife and had established a family and so they married 
him—according to Indian custom—to a child five years of ago 
from bis native village. After his marriage ho returned to the 
temple, but his mental condition became more strange, so that ho 
often wept and cried the whole day long, because ho could 
not comprehend the divine nature, llis friends thought him 
estranged in intellect and consulted the best physicians in 
Calcutta, but none of them could help bim. A physician declared 
at last that Bamakrishna was a great ascetic (a Yogin) and that 
such peculiarities could not be overcome with medicine. On 
this his friends gave him up. 

He now often had visions and led almost a dream life. Tho 
regular temple service had to be transferred to one of his relations 
and Bamakrishna was now able to follow his own inclinations. 
He sought his salvation in asceticism and undertook for twelve 
long years unheard of penances and mortifications. He wished 
to mortify everything within himself which chained him to tho 
world; all feeling of greatness, which he discovered in himself 
because he was a Brahmin he tried to uproot. On this epoch 
of his life he reports, “1 used then sometimes to pass my 

1 - 
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time on tlsie lianks oE the Grangee with a heap cil gold and 
silver money as well as a heap of rubfarah placed near me. 
1 then took some of the money in my right hand and some 
of the dirt in the left' and smd to myeelft this the world 
gold and on it is impressed the image of the ^neen. It hue 
the power to procure mo daily food, to feed the poor, to build 
houses, to accomplish everything in fact that the world regards 
as great, but the greatest knowledge, the highest blessing—the 
realisation of Brahman—it cannot bring. I therefore must re¬ 
gard it 08.80 much dirt, and I mingled the ^Id pieces with the 
dirt in my hands and said aloud continually gold is dirt, gold is 
dirt.” I thus lost my sense of the distinction between the two 
thirjgs and threw them together into the Granges. No wonder 
that the world holds me to be mad.” 

The least mark of honour was at this time distasteful to 
llamakrishna. Once one of his followers throw a rich mantle, em¬ 
broidered with gold, and whi^ was worth 1500 rupees over his 
shoulders. For a moment or so be looked at it with pleaure,bat sud¬ 
denly throw it (df, trod and spat on it and then swept the ground 
with it saying “ the mantle only panders to my vanity, but it 
cannot help me in the least to comprehend the highest; 1 there¬ 
fore regard it as no better than a rag.” Many remarkable things 
regarding the spiritual development of Bamakrishna are related 
especially in regard to his intercourse with other ascetics and his 
ever deeper penetration into the teaching of the Vedanta. This 
tenches that the Brahman, the principle of all being, is identical 
with the atman^ the soul, the self of man, but that an illusion or 
d.-}luston (Maya) prevents us from recognising this identity. 
Thus a Sannyasin named Tota-piiri once came to Bamakrishna, 
Sit at bis threshold and asl^ed if h«3 would become his disciple. 
JKamakrishna accepted his offer and was initiated into the most 
se^et doctrines of the Vedanta. The Sannyasin kept up a cons¬ 
tant fire which he regarded as the most holy of all things. One 
day’a man passing saw the fire and lighted* his pipe at it. Tota- 
puri was seiaed with unspeakable rage by his desecration, but 
KamukrUhna remarked to him quite quietly “Dost thou not 
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regturd all things as in the same way.identical with Brahman? 
Is not the evil-doer as much Brahman as thy holy*fire ? What is 
4ibove and what below in the view of thy teaching ?’* The sannya- 
sin calmed his rage at once and said ** Brother, thou art right, 
from to-day I i^ill never be angiy again’' and he keprt bis promise. 

After Totapuri left him Ramakrishna passed sometime alone 
and devoted himself to the worship of Vishnu. It was then he 
learnt to know Mahommdanism and Christianity. This religious 
genius acquired a thorough comprehension of all religions. He at 
length reached thePconviction that the Truth was to be found 

i 

behind all religions, although each one of them only recognised 
one side of the undivided and eternal Bxistence, Wisdom and 
Holiness. But all religions appeared to him to lead to the same 
highest ideal. 

Huiing the long years which he passed in seeking for the 
divine he forgot that he had been married. His wife had mean¬ 
while reached her 17th year. It had come to her ears that 
her husband had fallen into mental debility and this had plunged 
her in grief. But from another side she heard that he bad be. 
come a saint and she determined to set out on the road in order 
to convinco herself of the fact by seeing him. After she had re¬ 
ceived permission from her mothers ho set out on foot on a journey 
of 30 or 40 miles to the Dakshinesvara temple. Her husband re¬ 
ceived her with great kindness but told her that the old Bama- 
krishua was dtrnd and that the new one could look upon no wife 
as belonging to him. His wife declared that she was ready to 
consent to whatever he professed; she wanted nothing more than 
to become his disciple in order that she might herself learn the 
troth, she would remain near him, cook for him and look after 
bis comfort and health., 

Soon after this his friend Muthuranatha set out on a pilgri¬ 
mage with his family and invited Bamakrishna to accompany 
him which he undertook. They visited all the holy places of 
the Hindus and everywhere, Bamakrishna was treated with the 
latest reverenpe. In Brindabana he was so happy that he 
could have gladly remained there but the longing to see bis 
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B^ed mother forced him to return home again. On the way he 
came to a village the poverty of which caused him to weep most 
bitter tears, lie declared he would not go further till the place 
had been made happy. Mathuranatha fed the villagers for some 
days, gave each a cloth and some money and not till then did he 
get Bamakrisbna to accompany him further on his journey. 

Meanwhile Bamakrishna's fame hod spread through India. 
People came to him from all sides, followers of every sect and 
religion in order to be taught by him. From^arliest morning to 
night he had no leisure to eat and drink. The great Indian 
reformer Babu Keshub Chunder Sen first published some of the 
Sayings of Bamakrishna which created immense interest in the 
educated classes of Calcutta. Day and night the *Paramahamsa’ 
was surrounded by visitors and he denied no one his stores of 
wisdom. To those who asked him to spare himself he said “ 1 
would suffer any bodily pain even death itself a thousand times if 
X could thereby bring freedom and release to a single soul.” 

His body was not equal to such efforts; he was attacked' by 
an inflmmation of the throat and as he would not follow the 
instructions of bis medical advise, who had forbidden him to 
speak, his disease took a bad turn and he died on the 16th August 
1886, much mourned by all his people and by his wife, who still 
lives in Kashmirsic. Max Muller publishes a letter which was 
written to him by the widow of the famous violinist Ole Bull, 
after a visit she paid Baiiiakiishna's widow in July 1808. It is 
touching to read with what honour the widow regards the 
memory of her husband, whom she married as a five>year old 
child; her one life’s desire £ to strive and follow in his footsteps. 

Vivekananda, a disciple of Bamakrishna, has collected his 
sayings. We give a tew specimens iirorder to give an idea of his 
value of thought. 


Sayings oir Bamakbishna. ' 

, A teacher siud ** all that exists is God.” His disciple under¬ 
stood according to the word but not the spirit. As he was going 
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though a street he met an elephant. The mahout called out loud 
* get out of the way * “ get out of the way”. The.disciple thought 
to himself why ehould 1 get out of the way ? If 1 am God, so is 
.the elephant—why should God fear Himself? With this reflec¬ 
tion he did not move aside. The elephant took him up into his 
trunk and threw him aside, by which he was much injured. The 
disciple returned to his teacher and complained of the mischance 
that had occurred. The teacher said “ Thou art God, that is 
true. The elephant is also God. But God under the form of the 
mahout iievertheltss warned^thee—why didst thou not heed his 
warning ?” 

If a steel sword is touched with the philosopher's stone it is 
turned into gold and although it retains its former shape it can no 
longer do hurt to any one. It is the same with a man who has 
touched the foot of the almighty God; outwardly he is in no 
way changed but he afterwards does no more evil. 

So long as a man continues to shout aloud ** O God, O God” 
thou mayest rely on it that be has not found God. He who has 
found God remains silent. 

A woman who has a king for a lover will not care for the 
homage of a street beggar.' So is it with,the soul which has once 
found the Godhead, it has no further need of the miserable 
things of this world. 

Only a sage can recognise a sage. It is only a cotton yarn 
merchant who can say of what number and of what quality any 
particular yarn is. 

Men are accustomed to cite the example of King Janaka as 
a man who attained perfection although he lived in the world. 
But in the whole history of mankind this, is the only example of 
the kind to be found. His case was not the nilqc but the excep¬ 
tion. The common rule is that no one can attain to spiritual 
perfection who has not destroyed all desire and all that. Do not 
take thyself for a Janaka ? Many centuries have passed and the 
world has not yet produced another ^khaka. 

Be not like the frog who sits in tlie well. The frog there 
does not know anything greater or more important than the well 
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So it is with all supertitioiis devotees-^ they see nothing but th^r 
own narrow fa^h. 

The washerman hoe a large warehouse with all its purses 
full of clothes—but they do not belong to him. When they are 
ready washed, the purses are emptied. Men who have no 
thoughts of their own are like this washerman. 

.After a man had practised penance for fourteen years in a 
lonely forest he succeeded at length in acquiring the power of 
walking on water. Beside himself with joy he bM^^ned to his 
teachei,' and related bis wonderful feat. The teosher answered “my 
poor boy, what you acquired by the strenuous and continuous 
labour of fourteen years ordinary men ac-cotnplish when they pay 
the ferrymen a penny. 

We must now leave the Sayings of Bamakrishna which con¬ 
tain many original and witty thoughts. After reading Max 
Muller’s book we can heartily endorse the words, with which we 
now c\pse ibis paper “A land penetrated with thoughts such as 
we find in Bamakrishna cannot be in any way regarded as a land 
of ignorant idolaters, whom we may convert by methods which 
would be more in place amongst the negroes of Central Asia.” 
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The utility and importance of criticiffm as a means to 
the ascertainment of truth is no doubt recognised by all. 
But the critic has a very difficult and onerous duty to dis¬ 
charge. He is himself a seeker after truths and his business, 
ho less than that of the constructive thinker,is solely to arrive 
at truth. Unless this task is done conscientiously and in a 
spirit of loving devotion to truth and truth only, the conse¬ 
quences aie generally far more harmful than good. The 
human mind is a bundle of prejudices, and there are a 
thousand and one forms of bias, individual, social, religious 
and political, ingrained in its v^ constitution, which 
unconsdotisly warp the judgment and try to drag us 
down from the steep and narrow path of reason and duty. 
It is perhaps almost impossible for a man to get over his 
hereditary arid acquired bias, to keep his mind free from 
every form of prejudice, that it might reflect things as 
they are. Hence none but the best men, men who«e 
minds are essentially satvic in their nature, can hope to 
perform impartially and satisfactorily, the function of a 
judge and critic. But fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread." In this, our boasted age of reason and freethink- 
ing, every individual, well-informed or otherwise, thinks 
that he has the right and competency to criticise any insti¬ 
tution, secular and religious, hovvever useful and beneficial 
it may be considered to be by its own adherents. The 
cheapness of the press, has given a readily available 
medium through which he can disseminate his thoughts 
for good or evih among the unreflecting masses in the 
world. Of course such criticisms can do little harm, in 
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the case of those who know% and can judge for themdclves. 
But for the ‘majority of the unthinking who have to 
depend on their betters for the formation of their opinions 
and beliefsi they are certainly injurious. Of late, the world 
has been flooded with publications of this sort of literature, 
which profess to judge of the merits and demerits of the 
religion and social system of the Hindus. Most of these 
are of course not worth anything and do not deserve 
the consideration of ^just and right thinking even. They 
are evidently the w^ork of men whose minds are 
wholly urarped by prejudice and who have other motives 
than the good of the Hindu community at heart. They 
deserve to be treated with contempt as being the outcome 
of the Rajasic and Tamasic natures of the human mind. 
But vre do not deny that there are fair minded critics, 
—critics who are fully conscious of the importance and 
responsibility of their profession and try as much as pos-* 
sible, to discharge their duty conscientiously and without 
fear or favour. Such men are very rare ; and they are the 
salt of the earth. It is to them the w'orld owes what peace 
and good-will it has among the rival nations and religions. 
It is to them only that the world is indebted for its pro¬ 
gress and looks for further guidance. To this noble band 
of workers belong persons like Prof. Max Muller, and others. 
We have also amidst us some missionary gentlemen who can 
take a broad and liberal view of men and things outside 
the pale of their religion. All honour to these brave souls 
who are engaged in the work of promoting peace and good¬ 
will among 4he rival religionists, and thus help the cause 
of the regeneration of humanity by recognising the good 
and by boldly pointing out the evils, wherever they exist, 
without any favor or prejudice. 

But the small-minded persons whose sole business in life 
is to misreprereiit every institution which belongs to an alien 
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class or community are too many in number. They see 
nothing but good in whatever belong to thei? own religion 
or community, and could see nothing but evil and what is 
not conducive to progress in other communities. As the poet 
says '‘Such men see in others faults which have no existence, 
but are blind to their virtues which do exist. But with 
regard to themselves, contrary is the rule ; such is the 
glory ot the enchanting collyrium of the god of illusion." 
They declare everything irrational and absurd, which 
militates against their pet doctrines and theories. Con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, they are led entirely by their 
prejudices. They fill both earth and heavens with their 
deafening cries. Of such nature are most of the criticisms 
that pass current in our country and elsewhere, on matters 
relig ious and social, that concern the Hindu communi¬ 
ty. We cannot expect fair criticism from half learned 
alien missionaries ignorant of the Hindu religion 
and traditions, who are paid for the evangelisation 
of this country and whose interest therefore lies only in 
casting aspersions, well or ill founded, on the Hindu social 
and religious customs. We do not blame the missionaries 
for this. It is a human weakness which even men of in¬ 
dependent thought and means will find it diflicult to get 
over and which is therefore not altogether blameworthy 
in the case of those who are paid for their work. But 
what shall we say of the new converts to Christianity who 
are chiMren of the soil and who take an inexplicable 
pride in ridiculing the religion and the institutions of 
the communities of which they were once members, 
by their false, mischievous and distorted statement 
of facts both in this country and elsewhere ? We are 
sorry to observe that we have an instance in point 
in the well known Pandita Ramabai of Poona. A 
wxak or two ago, we received from the Vanguard Pub- 
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lishing Company of St. Louis in America, a tract under 
the misleading^ title of “The fruits of Christian Science fn 
India ’• by the Pandita, 

We felt staggered by the title somewhat as we had 
not heard of Christian Scientists in India though we have 
often wished that there were some here to make Chris¬ 
tianity itself better appreciated by the Hindus, We 
thought however that the little pamphet might refer to 
the work of some old and forgotten Christian teachers 
more pious, more spiritually developed and more saint-like 
than their modern prototypes. But what was our surprise 
to find that by Christian Science Rainabhai means the 
Vedanta. We are not certainly acute enough to make 
out why she has given this name to the Vedanta. Does 
she think that by caricaturing the Vedanta of the Hindus 
the Cliristian Scientists will become converts to her 
faith ? Or is it because her Christian friends in America 
pay her more for attacking the Hindu Religion and philo¬ 
sophy ? We have no mind to pry into her secrets. Of one 
thing we are certain and that is that the torch of truth, the 
more it is shaken the more it sliines. It is in no commercial 
spirit that the Vedanta preachers have been carrying on 
their self-sacrificing work in the West, Tliose that have 
eyes to- see let tliiem see and those tlKtt liave ears to hear 
let them hear. It may be that good seed sometimes falls 
on bad soil and does lyt grow well. Wlio* will blame the 
seed for that ? Ramabhai Imwever seems to think differ¬ 
ently. She not only conf€mnd.s, purposely we are led to« 
think, social ideals with rdigious ideals but also exaggerates 
real defects in our social life and argues the religion defec¬ 
tive. We do not like to follow her example. But since 
her tract is evidently intended as a criticism of the time- 
honoured Hindu social and religious systems and abounds 
in culpable misrepresentations and distortions of facts con- 
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nected with the religious and social systems of the Hindu 
community we apologise to* our reader;^ for giving it a 
passing notice. 

The Pandita who knows so well the evil effects of the 
Vedanta on the Hindu society, is evidently sorry to find 
that the philosophy of the Hindus is being preached in 
America, in the guise of Christian names, and is making 
many converts. We do not know of any attempt made in 
America or elsewhere, by the Hindu preachers, to carry on 
such a veiled system of evangelisation. This is indeed 
news to us. We cannot say how far the Pandita is justified 
in making such an astounding assertion before the world, an 
assertion which moreover casts some reflection on the me¬ 
thod of the Hindu Vedanta work in the West. But from her 
observations on the religion, philosophy and social customs 
of the Hindus, we know what sort of faith fair minded rea¬ 
ders will place in her statements. All the features of the tract 
evince a deep rooted hatred against the Hindu religion 
and society, its tone, its matter, and its manner. It is well- 
known that a convert to a new religion is generally more 
bigoted, and aggressive, than one born in that faith; 
we are quite sure that the learned world will attach no 
meaning and importance to the effusions of the convert 
on the subject of her old religion to which she has proved 
herself to be a renegade. But in order that the Western 
public may not be deceived by the interested utterances of 
a Christian enthsiast, we have had to notice her here 
which we should certainly have avoided, had the tract 
been published in our own country,which knows the Pandita 
Ramabai too well to attach any importance to her views. 

The Pandita's most serious objection to the religious 
'philosophy of the Hindus, is its absolute unintelligibility. 
The very woman of India whom Ramabhai so strongly 
attacks have generally a very fine grasp of this' nnintelli- 
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gible philosophy ’ of the Pandita and some of them have 
even been propounders of it. The charge of un-intelligibility 
therefore against a system of thought, which has given con¬ 
solation to millions of people both in the ancient and the 
modern world, which has succeeded in elidting the admir¬ 
ation of thinkers like Prof. Max Muller and other learned 
oriental scholars, and which has been the recognised source 
ot inspiration to such eminent philosophers as Schopanhauer 
and Hartman argues- either want of a spiiit of truthfulness 
or an intellectual insufliciency to understand and appreciate 
the sublime nature of its speculations. To those who are 
acquainted with the modes of thought and expression of 
the ancient Hindu philosophers, the Vedanta is neither 
un-intelligible nor mystic, though Ramabai with all her 
pAnditya thinks otherwise. In spite of its un-intelligibelityi 
the Pandita claims to have sounded the depths of tlie 
philosophy of the Vedanta ; and here we give in her own 
language her version of the Vedanta philosophy. 

Tlie philosophy of nothingness ” 

You are to take the wliole universe as nothing but false¬ 
hood. You are to think that it does not exist. You do not 
exist, I do not exist. When you realise that, that is philo¬ 
sophy. Can you realise it? There was once a great being call¬ 
ed Brahma ; and that person was no person at all, but some¬ 
thing like air, full of joy and knowledge I Can you think of 
air as being full of ^y and knowledge ? 1 cannot imder- 
stand it, but philosophy tells you that you have to believe 
that thi? being full of joy and knowledge, without any 
personality, existed once upon a time. That being had no 
mind. It did not want to say anything or have anything 
near it, and therefore, of course it did not understand any¬ 
thing. Then there came another being just like himself^ 
aud that being was nothing but darkness. It was all false¬ 
hood. Now this air united with that darkness, and 
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assumed, personality. It became male and female, and as 
that pet^n has formed all things the logical inference is 
that everything is falsehood.” Have we ever seen a worse 
caricature of the noble philosophy of the Vedanta than 
this one of Pandita Ramabai ? It is nothing but a wanton 
distortion and mystification of Vedantic thought. It 
is absurd to suppose that Vedanta teaches that the world 
does not exist. It only says that the universe is phenomenal; 
that this solid-s(»eming existence which appears to exist 
independent of us, is not in reality independent of our 
mind. The separateness and independent existence of the 
world are illusory; but its existence as a mode of the 
universal mind is not denied by the Vedanta ; but on the 
contrary it is distinctly recognised under the name familiar 
to all our readers as Vyavaharika or phenomenal existence: 
In taking up this view of the nature of the universe the 
Advaita Vedanta, is in perfect agreement with the con¬ 
clusions of some of the best philosophers of England and 
Germany. Again the Pandita seems to be quite unable to 
form a real conception of God according to the require¬ 
ments of the Vedanta philosophy. Every student of 
philosophy knows that almost all philosophers of repute 
both in ancient and modem times are unanimous that the 
first cause of the universe, God, is, in his essence, absolutely 
unthinkable. They have all recognised the impossibility 
of the finite cognising the infinite. Hamilton says that 
God understood, is no God at all; Kant, one of the great¬ 
est philosophers of Germany has declared that the specu¬ 
lative reason is powerless even to prove the existence of 
the first cause; and Herbert Spencer, has put the doctrine 
of the unknowability of the absolute, in the forefront 
of his speculations. Our Upanishads also declare that 
Brahman is beyond mind and speech. If the Vedanta has 
erred with regard to its speculations on the nature 
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of the absolute, the Pandita should remember that 
it has erred -vfith such a noble company of thinkers as Kant, 
Spencer, Hamiltion and Mill—and in- fact with a whole set 
of philosophers both ancient and modern with perhaps a 
few exceptions. Agreeing with these philosophers that 
God in his essence is unknowable, the Vedanta tries to 
give to us the highest conception of God considered in 
relation to us, and the universe we live in. It sets forth in 
the minds Sat-chit-ananda, the highest a£id the purest con- 
ception that our human mind can form of the divine exis¬ 
tence ; it says that God is essentially absolute existence 
consciousness and bliss ? Our experience of existence in this 
world is not of pure being, but only of becoming—^being 
with changes. Our experience of consciousness is only 
under conditions; and our experience of joy is only as 
contrasted with sorrow and in relation to it. Divest these 
experiences, by a process of abstraction, of changeableness 
and limitation, you arrive at the highest conception of 
God's being, possible for us. But to those whose minds 
are incompetent for this abstraction, the conception is of 
course meaningless. In this Vedantic conception of the 
highest being, the conception of personality is not alto¬ 
gether excluded. On the contrary, there is in it, the 
conception of pure intelligence, which forms the essential 
basis of personality. The Vedanta only warns us against 
the conception of God as a personality, under the limiting 
conditions as we have experience of it in life. If the con¬ 
ditional limitations of our ordinary conception of persona¬ 
lity are excluded, the Vedanta says that we have a right 
conception of the highest being. Biit does this position 
make God impersonal, or as the Pandita is pleased to put 
it like air ? Is the choice only between personality and 
impersonality ? Can there be no state of being higher than 
^ind transcending personality as we conceive it ? Says 
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Herbet Spencer.’* Those who espouse the alternative 
position, make the erroneous assumption tlmt the choice 
is between personality and something lower than persona¬ 
lity ; whereas the choice is rather between personality and 
and something higher. Is it not just possible that there is 
a mode of being as much transcending Intelligence 
and Will, as these transcend mechanical motion ?’* 
Again, in her presentation of the Hindu thought to the 
American public,^the Pandita has studiously avoided any 
mention of the monotlieistic philosophy of tlie Hindus. 
Perhaps in her course of studies she has not come across 
the theistic philosophy of this country; or perhaps she 
wanted to set forth the Vedanta in the worst light possble^ 
not only by her distortions of facts, but also by the ommis- 
sion of the otlier features of the Vedanta, which may com¬ 
mend themselves to a Christian audience. But the real 
Vedanta religion of the masses of the Hindu population is 
the practical monotheism of the Indian sages as put forth 
in the writings of the theistic reformers like Ramanuja 
Madhva, Chaitanya, Kabir, Nanak and other later reli¬ 
gious teachers of Hindustan. Of this aspect of the Ve¬ 
danta, says Mr, Dutt “This is the special and humane 
feature of Ramanuja's idea of God as compared with 
the icy coldness of Sankara’s idea. And if Sankara's 
idea lias found favour with the philosophers and learned 
disputants, Ramanuja’s idea of a compassionate God has 
found favour with the million, and has inspised a long line 
of subsequent reformers like Ramanda, and Kabir, Nanak 
and Chaitanya, I>adu, and Rammohun Roy, It is thus 
that the old and the new are connected togetlier in India 
by an indissoluble chain, that the Upanishads composed a 
thousand 5’ear3 before Christ are connected with the 
teachings of the reformers of this country, that phflosophy 
and religion have acted and reacted on each other, and 
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that the doctrine of a universal soul full of compassion for 
individual souls which live and move and have their being 
in Him, is the living faith, at the present day of the 
Hindu cultivator and labourer as of the Hindu Pandit and 
the devotee.” 

The Pandita charactirises the Vedanta as a religion of 
selfishness. Perhaps she does not know that it is the only 
religion which teaches the essential unity and solidarity of 
the human race. Jesus Christ asks us to lovjs our neighbours 
as ourselves ; but the Vedanta goes higher and teaches that 
our neighbours are ourselves **Tativamast’ ‘*that thou art "4 
To say that this ethical axiom leads to selfishness comes 
to us as a surprise. Of course we agree with the Pandita 
that a system of thought should be judged only by its 
fruits. We do not believe that Vedanta need fear to be 
judged by this standard. A system of thought,^ which 
produced men like Rama, Dharma, Bhishma, Karnai 
Harischandra, Parasara, Vyasa, Sankara, Ramanuja, 
Chaitanya and numerous others whose names are house¬ 
hold words in our country; which has succeeded in 
building up a nation, harmless, peaceful and law-abiding 
even in times of the worst distress, and which by making 
it a religious duty to feed the poor and clothe the naked, 
has avoided the necessity of poor laws, why need it fear 
to be judged by its fruits ? But we do not say that the 
Hindu religion in its popular form and the Hindu society 
are either taultles 3 *or perfect. We grant that there are 
defects in us which very much obstruct our pro¬ 
gress and which require speedy removal. We are aware 
that in the institution of caste, in the position of women, 
there are disabilities which require speedy remodelling and 
readjifitment. We know also that in the popular modes of 
worship there are defects which should be removed; we know 
too that there are many superstitious beliefs and customs 
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amongf the people, which are rather undesirable and unfit, 
'|or a progressive nation. But these defects do not appear 
to us so gloomy and serious. There is nothing so absurd 
as to 'ascribe these to the philosophy and religion of the 
Vedanta. The Pandita, and all other critics of her stamp 
should bear in mind, that the real religion of the cultured 
in a nation is one thing, and that its popular form is 
another. The superstitions and absurdities of the latter 
are not due to ^ the former; but are due to various 
other causes, among which want of culture is the 
chief. Says Swami Vivekananda, ''Wherever you see 
the most humanitarian ideas fall into the hands of the 
multitude, the first result 3'ou notice is degradation. It is 
learning and intellect that help to Seep things safe. It is the 
cultured among a community that are the real custodians 
of religion and philosophy, in their purest form. It is that 
form which serves as the index for the intellectual and 
social condition of a community." But we do not under¬ 
stand what the Pandita means by attributing every little 
evil that prevails in the Hindu society to the teaching of the 
Vedanta. 

We do not want to follow the Pandita in her footsteps. 
We have with us lots of newspaper clippings which go 
to show what horrible crimes are committed in America and 
Europe.—^We, in our turn, put this modern apostle of Jesurf 
Christ, the following questions to answer. Are we to blame 
Christianity for the ignorance, superstition, and tyranny of 
the worst form that existed during the middle ages, in 
Europe ? Is Christianity to be taken to*task if Christian 
nations now try to cut each other's throats in South Africa? 
Is, again, Christianity, responsible for the treatment of the 
Indians in America by the Western races ? Does Christia¬ 
nity allow the so-called Lynch law, which the white 
Americans have recourse to, in meeting out* justice to the 

6 ‘ 
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black Indian offenders ? How many holy wars have been 
undertaken ii\ Europe in the name of Christ ? How many 
millions of Uves were sacrificed in Europe for the sake ofreli- 
gion ? How many cases of infanticide occur every month 
in America ? Let her answer these, and let her also read such 
publications as ^ If Christ came to Chicago'' to satisfy her* 
self as to the condition, religious social and ethical of the 
Christian nations both in America and Europe and com* 
pare them with the religious ethical and social condition of 
our own people. Then let her judge for herself if she is 
justified in her unfounded accusations, against a system 
of religious philosophy, so pure and sublime in its nature, 
and so brilliant in its result as the Vedanta of our ancient 
Rishis. 



VEDANTA WOBK. 


Thr OaPELiiirAOB. 

** Doaat of your Arya fathers, cry out, day and night, the 
glory of ancient India, and how much, pride yourselves on your 
empty self-eonceitgdness, are you living, you, high class men of 
India ? You are the mummies of ten thousand years !! Whom 
your ancestors hated as “ moving corpses, ” whatever life is in 
present India, is amongst them. And real “ moving corpses,” 
mre you. Your houses and rooms are museums, your habits, 
customs, manners and ways of living, when seen, seeiQ like stori¬ 
es told by the grandmother. Even greeting and talkmg with 
you, coming back home, one thinks as if he was observing the 
pictures of some galleries. Of this world of Maya^ the real 
puzzle, the real mirage, are you, the high class men. You are 
past tense, perfect, past perfect, all at once. At the present, 
that we fancy, we see you, is a dream of the dyspeptic. In the 
future, you are nothing, you are future perfect, never to be. Ye, 
men of the land of dreams, why are you delaying ? You, the 
bloodless and fleshless skeletons of India’s once living body, 
why do you not soon return to dust and mix with the air ? 
Yes, on your finger bones, are several precious jewelled 
rings, bequeathed by your ancestors,—in the loathsome em¬ 
brace of your •stinking arms, are held fast many a casket of 
priceless gems of her by-gone days. Till now, no opportunity 
Came for giving them to others; under the British rule, in these 
days of free spread of learning and education, give them to the 
proper inheritors, give, as readily as you can. Yon vanish into 
nothingness, and let new India come out,—come out, with 
plough, in her hands, from the farmer’s cottage; from the fisher¬ 
man's, shoeman’s, washerman’s sweeper's panoA’s basket,—come 
out from the grocer’s shop, from the blacksmith's fire-side,— 
^me out from the workshops, the markets, the come 
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out from the woods^ junglesf hills end moantalns. llhey have 
borne oppression for thousands of years, borne them eilently,— 
from that, have earned wonderful patience* They have suffered 
eternal distress,—from that, have obtained indomitable strength 
of life. Living on a handful of rice, they will be able to turn 
the world; if, they get half a loaf of bread, their power will not 
hold in the three worlds; hack them into pieces, they will not 
<Ue. Besides, they have got goodness of manners, not to be 
found anywhere, above or below the sun. So much calmness, 
such kindness, such love, so much silent work, day and night, 
and when occasion demands, insuperable heroism !! Skeletons of 
the past!—Here, before you, is your successor, the future India. 
There, the casket of your gems, your diamond ring,—among 
these, throw, throw them so soon as you can; and away you 
pass, vanishing into the air; non-existent you disappear, only 
keep your cars erect; the moment you cease to be, will be heard 
aye, in million thunder-claps, shaking the four corners of the 
universe, the voice of future India awakened, “ Glory unto the 
Lord and our Motherland.” (Translation of a part of a eorres^ 
pondenco in Bengalee by Swami Yivekananda to UdMham, Page 
656. Vol I.) 

Truth, however unpleasant, has, many times, to be said. I^t 
them hit whom they hit, that these words have been poured out 
of the heart’s blood of the writer, and that, in their expression, 
and, in their expression only, is to be found the future regenera¬ 
tion of India, the man who runs may easily demonstrate to him¬ 
self. Of the various methods, devised and adopted by the 
Bamkrishna Missfon, for the carrying out of this grand and 
noble work of raising the masses of India, to the status of huma¬ 
nity, the most important afhong the many are, first, sending 
itpicrant preachers,well versed with the enlivening principles of the 
Vedanta Beligion, to the important towns and, specially, the 
interior villages, to inspire the people with the pure and simple 
spiiat. of their religion, secondly, to establish permanent institu¬ 
tions, here and there, thronghout the land, where’eompetent 
teachers may be stationed to take chai’geof the sons of the poor. 
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common people and impart unto them spiritual education as well 
as practical training in mechanical, indiistrialfi technical and 
mercantile branches of study, and, lastly, as the very atmosphere 
of India, with her old populace, seems to breathe stench and 
poison, due to ages of misdirected energy and lethargic dulness 
of misled generations, to find a new place far from the evil in- 
flaenc3 of such surroundings and to inhabit, rather, to colonise 
it with the choicest select, where they may be kept detached and 
** free from all superstitions and weakening contaminations ” of 
existing societies, tnay have their own social laws and customs, 
based on the truths of Vedanta proper, and whence, being train¬ 
ed teachers and becoming ** man ", in the strict sense of the 
term, may come out, with new life, new ideas, new love for their 
suffering brothers, plunge into the mass and meet death, face to 
face, if necessary, to uplift the sinking millions of India. The 
desciples of Bamknshna Faramahamsa have begun, with well 
known success, the first item of work, the last, by far the most 
difficult, may we expect to see an accomplished fact, through the 
“ Advaita Ashrama," found amidst the sacred calm and distant 
heights of the Himalayas ? To the starters of this centre, Mrs 
and Mr. Sevier, we, Indians, owe gratitude unrepayable. Swami 
Akhandanonda was the first to lay bis hands, on the plough, in 
the second plot of the field of work. 

During his famine relief work, 1896-97 the Swami, moved 
by the neglected condition of some orphans, formed the idea of 
starting an orphanage and began bis work with two orphans, in 
August, 1897. E. Y. Levinge Esq, and bis successor W. Egerton 
Esq, were then the Magistrate and Collector of the District 
Moorshidabad, where the Swami was working. These kind- 
hearted gentlemen, convinced of the nobleness of the project, 
and, certain of the Ewami’s perseverence in making it a success, 
encouraged him with their full sympathy with the movement, 
and during their stay in the district, helped the Swami, in what¬ 
ever possible way they could. Since that, their successor 
Magistrates, as hrell the European and the native community 
herei have been so kindly anxious to extend their generous hands 
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towardt the Snrami'e cause. laiter on, four Ourkiia boys, from 
Dacjeeliag, joined in 13986 The present number of boys is 
twelre, and we are, glad to observe, as witnessing to the interest 
the looid Government officers take in the orphanage. Q£ these, 
•one was sent by J, G. Gumming Esq, the Magistmte and 
Collector of' Bhagalpore, and, two, by J. B. Blackwood Esq, 
the Magistrate and Collector of Moorshidabad. The boys, so 
sweet, so active, so bettered under the parental tender* 
ness of the Swami, are living examples to testify the infinite 
potentiality of Atman, present even in tiie lowest grovelling, 
unworthy of the name of man, ready to be brought out by a 
loving, strong and persistent will They find in him an affectio¬ 
nate mother, a kind father, a living God. 1 can not too much 
admire his self-denial, when 1 know what a sacrifice, such a life 
is, for an Indian Sannyasin, who is proverbially eager to merge 
his little self, in the great Bftuma, transcending in its infinite 
expansion, all dual relation of this limited world of name and 
form. During my short stay here, two new boys came to the 
orphanage: it was an impressive ceremony to see how the Swami 
bathed and washed them with hot water and soap, chanting all 
the while the Vedic Hymn,* SaTuurcuesrtha puru^ah, mihat- 
raJetha, sahatrapat” “ He, the Lord, everywhere His head every¬ 
where His eyes, everywhere His feet, He, who is present every¬ 
where in the universe, is here in the heart of man,<-«— 
The home was'first started at Mahula, the centra of the 
Swami’s relief work. In the beginning of 1899, it has been 
removed to Shargachi, a village, eight miles to the south of 
Berhampore, the ^headquarters of the Moorshidabad district. 
Srimati Madhusundari Barmani, the Zemindar of the place, has 
kindly lent a house, free of charge, where the boys are staying 
at present. This noble lady has also shewn her keen interest in 
the prosperity of the institution, by granting, for the future 

construction of the orphanage buildings, about 1^ acre of hmd , 

» 

* Bigveda, X. 90.—the manlfluin^ used by the Biahffiuui, io 
their daily worship, when they bathe their image god. 
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in the vicinity of ShargBchi^ at the yeariy nominal Mut of as. 16. 
p. 3. This place was ehosen by Mr. Levinge and the Swami, as 
best filled to answer the requirement of the orphanage. 

There are reasons for such selection. The aim of the work 
does not end by feeding the hungery and housing the unsheltered; 
it is to educate them in various arts of usefulness, manual and 
intellectual, to train them morally and spiritually, how to will 
rightly and efficiently, in short, make them man^in the full sense 
of the world. Above all, to teach them to be helpful to them* 
selves, and, by thekr life, to others, specially the mass. If the 
mass has to learn by their example, their industrial knowledge 
and be elevated by their force of conduct, it Is certainly necessary 
that, from the very beginning, they should be in constant and 
easy touch with the mass and the mass, with them. Hence the 
proximity of the common villager has been preferred to the 
comforts and the pomp of fmtune and power of a city or town# 

The institution, when fully organised, with its school, muse¬ 
um, library, eoUectiob of animals, scientific laboratory, agricultu¬ 
ral, mechanical, industrial and mercantile pursuits, side by side 
with systems for spiritual development,will be a world epitomised, 
at a glance at which, one may get an idea of the diverse phases 
of advanced civilisation up to date. Man can but will what the 
X/ord fulfils. 

The boys, at present, are tauglit elementary English and 
Vernacular course, in reading, writing and arithmetic, weaving 
sewing, carpentry and sericulture. One weaver, one tailor, one 
carpentor and one Bengali Fundit have been engaged for the 
purpose. The Fundit teaches the boys every morning, except 
Sunday, the weaver, every Tuesday and Thursday, the carpenter, 
every Wednesday and Saturday and the tailor, every Sunday 
morning. The lessons, on seri-enlture, begun at the kind request 
of the Bengal Iffilk committee, are conducted by a teacher, depu¬ 
ty by the same committee, tbe classes being held on every 
Monday and Friday. Tbe Swami, or, any of his brother Sanny- 
asins, present in the orphanage, teaches English, every evening. 

Thd Swami welcomes orphans of any creed, caste, or colour 
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whether Hindu, Mahomedan, Christian, or, of any other religiod^ 
They are left freo to choose for themselves and believe in any 
sect, creed or religion. Hot only so, when the young faiind, un« 
able to frame for itself any religious ideal, is open to any and 
every impression, from outside, proper care is taken in the selec* 
tion of safe means for the unfolding of the religious faculty of 
the boys, that their spiritual development may be in full accord¬ 
ance with those, recognised by the religious community, to 
which they belong. The Bamkrishna Mission bears universal 
toleration and conviction of truth, towards all the apparently diff¬ 
erent forms of faith. Of the twelve boys here, two are mahome- 
dans. The boys worship and pray, more or less, half an hour, in 
every evening. As a faint hope of the future reconciliation of all 
prevalent religions, of all individual beliefs, in the matter of god 
and His worship, an ungratuitous misapprehension of which has 
caused so much ill feeling between men and nations, it is a great 
pleasure to listen to the childlike, sincere, no less solemn prayer 
of the Hindu boys, “ From the unreal, lead me to the real, from 
darkness, lead me unto light, from death, lead me unto immorta¬ 
lity,” relieved, here and there, in the interval, by the Za Elaha 
Jllalla of the sister faith, with her two dear, young votarus, in 
the next room. 

The expenditure of the orphonage is, at present, met by a 
few monthly subscriptions and occasional donations, its wants, 
to start with, are a building, which has been estimated at about 
Be. 10000/—ten thousands and a proper maintainance fund, 
competent to meet the necessary expenses of living and educa¬ 
tion, thus placing the work on a permanent footing. Needless 
to add,with the growth of the projected scheme, its demands will 
proportionately increase. ^ 

May we now appeal, in the name of the poor and the desti¬ 
tute, in the name of a nation, in distress, in the name of good¬ 
ness and love,to all the generous and thoughtful women and men^ 
in and outside India, to lend their earnest consideration to this 
noble cause ? Mothers and Fathers, in the Bast and the West 
looking at your own children^ will you remembmr the sweet faces 
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oF helpless others, lost in friendless misery and despair hero ? 
The promoter oE this cause is a homeless and penny-less Sannya- 
sin ; the benefited are your own sons, are they not your own life 
and blood ? He, by his notable example of self-sacrifice and 
philanthropy, steadiness and energy, patient endurance and in¬ 
domitable Tseal, fighting alone amidst untold difficulties and hard¬ 
ships, has given the first start to this movement; it remains with 
you, the people of India, England and America, whether it falls 
through, for want oF your support, or, by ready grants of help, 
becomes a boon to hundreds of houseless and starving orphans 
and earns their blessings, uttered from tlie inmost depths of 


their hearts. 

Any amount, by way of subscription or donation to the 
purpose, will be most thanltlully received. 

The money should bo sent cither to Swami Brahinananda, 
President, Belur iNEath, Belur B. (Howrah Dt.) Bengal, or, to 
Swami Akhandananda, Bhabda Orphanage, JMiabda 1*. O. (Moor- 
shidabad, Dt.) Bengal. 

The Bhabda Orphange 

Bhabda P. (). ^ {Saciichidaxanda. 

(Moorisidabad) Feb. *0U. 


NKW YOUK LkiteII. 

Since the beginning of this season's work in the middle of 
October Swaini Abhedananda has given ten public lectures on 
Sunday afternoons. These have been very favorably received by 
audiences of about three hundred persons. Four of these 
addresses are now published in pamphlet form. The great truths 
of Vedanta are thus brought to those who have not the privi¬ 
lege of hearing the Swami and his spoken words are preserved 
for some who may not yet have heard of this philosophy. Other 
lectures will bo published during tho New Year and it is intended 
to include all in a bound volume. A notable mark of respect 
and regard for the Vedanta teacdiings is shown in the liberal 

7 
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purchase of the j>ublieatlotiLS of Swami Yivekananda and Swami 
Ahhedananda at the lectures and classes; another is the contri> 
biitions tou'ard necessary expenses; and the notices in news¬ 
papers also show respectful consideration of this philosophy and 
religion. 

Besides these lectures the Swami is carrying on a course on 
Tuesday evenings in the rooms of the Society, on Karma Yoga. 
On Thursday evenings the Swami reads from the Vedas, translat¬ 
ing and commenting freely. Questions and *|pswers follow, and 
meditation. The Saturday morning class is similar, the reading 
being from the Katha ITpanishacI, the translation of which by 
Sir Edwin Arnold is known as the Secret of 'Death. 

The children’s class is most interesting, meeting on Saturday 
afternoons. The teaching is by means of translations of stories 
in the “ Hitopodesha.’' The children are very attentive and 
appreciative. Many adults desire to attend, both for the perso¬ 
nal instruction and to learn this way of teaching; but it has 
been found that the children are more free to give their whole 
attention to the lesson when no visitors are present. On the 
Saturday before Christmas u festival was held. In the absence 
of Swami Turiyananda, who has charge of the class, but who is 
in Boston at present, Swami Abhedananda presided. The rooms 
were tastefully decorated for the holiday season, being festooned 
with evergreens and made bright with branches of berried holly. 
Large portraits of Christ and of the Swamis were framed in 
similarly and embowered in flowers. But the special joy of the 
children was a Christmas tree with brilliant trimming, and suita¬ 
ble gifts which each received. There were Solos and the Zilther 
violin and piano by friends, and otic told some children’s stories 
in rhyme to the delight of all. The 4ihildren contributed plea¬ 
santly in recitations. One boy read two original stories of 
'Unusual merit, with morals worked out quite in the Hindu 
fashion. 

On Sunday evening, Christmas Eve, offerings of flowers and 
fruits were brought by adults, and services held in commemora- 
•tion of the birth of Jesus. The Swami’s lecture on “The wor- 
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ship of Krishna and Christ ” also noted the Cliriatniaa festivd.1. 
The life of Krishna was told and the similarity shown between 
the records about Krishna and Jesus. 

The lectures and classes are discontinued for a fortnight, 
beginning again Sunday, January 7th. This portion of the 
season’s work has been most gratifying to the best fri<‘nds of the 
Vedanta, showing a wholesome steady development. The prac¬ 
tical details are shared by spontaneous voluntary workers, and 
this loving service has made it possible to accomplish as much as 
has been done. There is as little organisation as possible, all 
personality being merged in the efforts to make known the great 
principle of the Vedanta. 

The Swanii Vivekananda is now in Californiat enjoying the 
friendly climate of that region, and its peace and rest. He has 
lectured several times and is to hold classes. A friend w’rites 
that the complete re-establishment of the dwaini’s health is now 
assured. The love and prayers of his friends and disciples follow 
him on his mission of enlightenment to souls eager for truth. 
One of the Swami’s hearers in California, in a letter received to¬ 
day says, “ It is to be regretted that we were not brought up on 
this philosophy instead of having a foundation which is useless 
when we are of reasonable age.'*’ Jdlessed are we who are privi¬ 
leged to have this esalted teaching. 

A.TS A^ERICAir BBAHMACnAUINI. , 



JJOOK KEVIEWS. 


HINDUISM : Ancient and Modern Ilai Bahadur Tjdla 
Ihtij Nathf 11. A. This is a work of great importance to the 
student of Hinduism from the pen of one of the leading repre¬ 
sentatives of progressive thought in Northern India, and sets 
forth in a slioi't compass not only the essential features of the 
Hindu religious ideal but also what it had done lor the nation in 
the past and what it may be expected to do in the future if faith¬ 
fully and intelligently followed. The object of the publication, 
says the learned author, is to present the teaching of Hinduism, 
as gathered from its jnost authentic and recognised sources, on all 
i^nportant phases of the social,religious and philosophic life of the 
Hindus, in a simple manner, free from all unnecessary details, 
technicality, and all controversial matter, in order to induce the 
modern Indians to approach their ivligion in a more appreciative 
and reverent spirit, and foreign thinkers to study it in a spirit of 
greater love and sympathy. AVe have no hestitation in saying 
that the book is eminently fitted to serve the noble object which 
the author has in view. Living as we do in times of stress and 
storm when the search-light of modern scientific and philosophic 
criticism is laying bare the weaknesses of ancient dogmas and 
traditional faiths, we cannot too highly commend the attempts 
of men like IMr. Eaij Nath to scjiarate the accidental from the 
essential in the time-honoured religion of India and help the 
rising generation in passing through the crisis without giving up 
what is noble and soul-satisfying in the past while assimilating 
what is bracing and beneficial in the present. Mr. Baij Nath 
has proved by a formidable array of authorities from Hindu Scrip¬ 
tures that Hinduism in its essential features has nothing to fear 
from the assaults of modern enlightenment and that it does not in 
the least stand in the way of modern India aspiring to rise in the 
social and political scale. Sri Krishna, A^’yasa, Yagnavalkya, 
Saukara, Bamanuja as representing Hinduism in its philoso- 
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phic aspects and Rama, llarischandra, Janaka, Yudhisthira 
Bhishma as representing it in its practical aspects ought for 
ever to be the ideals of the Indian people, and so long as they 
worship them with all their heart and soul, they will never be 
lacking in fhe qualities which make for the strengtii and prosperity 
of nations. The present degeneracy of this country is largely 
due to its taming away from the path of Dharma sketched out 
in its scriptures and we trust that the work under review will 
open the minds of the people to their ancient spiritual heritage 
and make them UN'S a life worthy of it. 

Copies of the boob can be had from the Brahmavadin Ofllco. 


"We have been favoured with the monthly numbers of the first 
volume of the Upanishad Artha Deepika, a monthly journal 
published by Mr. Siva Row u. a., Sub-Registrar, Kuttalam, Tan- 
jore District. The Journal is advertised to contain a word-for-word 
translation into Tamil of the Ten Upanishads and also the Swet- 
aswetara Upanishad with the commentaries of the three Schools of 
Indian Philosophy. The Journal is ably conducted with the assis¬ 
tance of the Pandits of Tiruvasanallur, a place long famous 
for Adwaita learning in Southern India and of the best Dwaita 
and Visistadwaita Pandits. To translate word-for-word the text 
and the commentaries of the most abstruse metaphysics of the 
Upanishads is no easy matter and we fully realise the ardaousness 
of the work Mr. Siva Row has undertaken. The fact that Mr. 
Siva Row has been regularly bringing out the numbers speaks 
volumes for the singleness of purpose, which has character¬ 
ised all his labours in this direction. The translation of the text 
and the commentaries into Tamil is as literal as it is clear. Every 
page of his publication ' bears testimony to his scholarship 
assiduity and perseverance. Every genuine lover of the Vedanta 
should furnish himself with a copy of the Journal and patroni/<e 
the publisher, who, with very limited time at his disposal out¬ 
side his professional hours, has made this more or less a labour of 
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love. The annual subscription o£ the Journal is Rs. 3-8-0. It 
may interest our jreaders to know that the volume before us begins 
first with the translator’s introductory remarks ; an explanatory 
preface containing a clear account of the four Purusharthas; 
a'systematised account of the ITpanishads; and a concise account 
of the Advvaita, Yisishtadwaita and Dwaita systems of philosophy. 
Every Upanishad begins with a preface ; an outline of contents ; 
the six ways of understanding the meaning of the Upanishad, such 
os Upakrama and Upasamlmra, Abhyasa, Apurvata, Bala, Artha- 
vada and Upapatti; the Santi mantra with its*commentary; and 
the text of the Upanishads with w'ord-for-word translation ; 
and the commentaries of the three Schools. In this manner 
the volume under review treats Isa, Kena and part of the 
Katha Upanishads. An English translation of the volume may 
be appreciated by readers in India and abroad. It is a matter 
for congratulation that Pundits appreciate these numbers. In 
these days of so-called revivalism, it is not only necessary 
that Yedantic books should be translated into English for the be¬ 
nefit of our graduates and under-graduates, but they should also 
be done into the Vernaculars of the country for the use of our 
women, our pundits and others who know neither Sanskrit nor 
English. Mr. Siva Row has already made a name as the transla¬ 
tor of Yicharasagara into Tamil and we trust he will continue 
the useful work so well begun, by translating as many Yedantic 
books as possible into simple, idomatic popular Tamil. Messrs, 
Thomson & Co.’ are so well-known for the excellent printing work 
they have been doing that any praise wo can bestow will be alto¬ 
gether superfiuous. 


V. S. 
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VEDANTA DEEPIKA. 

It waa.some months ago, we received a copy of this little 
volume, and we owe an apology to the publishers for not having 
noticed the book earlier. This is perhaps the latest book issued 
by that well-known firm, Bipon Press, Madras.. The proprietor of 
this Press, Mr. Bathna Chettiar, a gentleman of estimable charac¬ 
ter and philosophic|||tl learning, has created around him a number 
of workers, disciples and admirers who constantly endeavour to 
improve under the mild inspiration and noble guidance of their 
preceptor. He has published in conjunction with others, so 
many important volumes throwing a flood of light on the Adwaita 
doctrine, that there are at present in and around Madras hundreds 
and thousands who profit by his books which are all written in 
the Vernacular. This has served a double purpose. This has 
kindled in the minds of many people not only a love for the 
Tamil literature but has also helped the spread of the Vedanta. 

Some of our readers may remember—but it is now more than 
two years—the article that appeared in our issue of the 5th, June 
1897, entitled “ Wisdom and Worship.” It was a review of the 
Sankhya philosophy wherein was pointed out the weakness of 
some of its positions and the superiority of the Vedanta was em¬ 
phasised. This was evidently too much for our contemporary of 
the Siddhanta Deepika, who wrote criticising our treatment of 
the Sankhya, and with a reasoning, concluded that the dualistic 
positions of the Sankhya were logical and correct and added that 
the dualism of the Sankhya and that of the Siddhanta bad many 
points in common. 

The book in question is a detailed examination of our con¬ 
temporary's article. It is not like other books published by ordi¬ 
nary and bigoted partisans, which abound more with vituperation 
and sarcasm than with argument and sense. 

The author of this book takes one point after another of our 
contemporary's article and examines it in all its details. 
This elaborate process is gone through, that every bit of argu- 
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ment in our conteiupoiwy’s article might* be readily thrown 
into the crucibles oE logic and science; and then follow 
the demonstration of the hollowness of statements made* 


by our contemporary. The author tries to place by the side 
of each statement wherever pqsaible a correct and an authen¬ 
tic statement of theories and facts and. proves with the help 'of 
logic and science as well as authority, the unmistakable truths of* 
the Vedanta and that nothing biit ignorance can make 


such a woeful misconstruction of facts and misrepresentation of 
statements. We think any intelligent reader who has a mind 


open to conviction cannot but love and admire and become fully 


convinced of all that is discussed in the volume. The expositions 


are made so lucid that any reader equipped with but a slight 
knowledge of the technical terms car. well go through the book 
and find it in the end sufficiently interesting and useful. We 


have not space even to barely mention some of the salient points 
controverted in the book, points taken from the article of our 
contemporary. We would therefore heartily recommend the en¬ 
tire persual of the book to those who have any desire to study 
the Vedanta. As a controversial treatise the book is a success, 


and we congratulate the author for having ably thrown so much 


light upon some of the knotty and ill-understood questions of the 
Vedanta, even to the extent of carrying conviction to most 


minds. We cannot however help observing a certain regrettable 
feature in connection with-this controversy, which we would say 
a word upon, in passing. 

AVhat among the Aryans, is styled the Vedanta applies in 
common to all the thuee lines of thought represented by 
the three teachers, Madluva, Bamanuja and Sankara. All 
these three base their arguments jipon the three Prastkanas 
which to them constitute the sole authority—the Brahma Sutras, 


the Upanishads and the Gita; and people accept the one or the 
other according as the arguments are to them clear and convince 
ing, while each is a recognised method of looking at the one 
Truth. If the controversy liad any such circumscribed limits we 
would have nothing to say except that such controversies have 
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been held too long in this land and are productive oE no good. But 
•the book in question has to deal with a group of opponents who 
'have different books for their authority and newer doctrines. This 
group of opponents, wo are able to infer from some of their pub¬ 
lished books,show no love for the .Vedas,the Upanishadsjthe Q-ita or 
Bankara, and none of those to them is any authority. They do not 
stop here. Not only is no love shown to those, but these are 
sometimes ‘ badly treated and abused. These then depend 
upon their Againas^ and their 1<1 Vidyas and their 4 great Gurus 
different from the Vedic classic, all of which being with a single 
exception associated with the Tamil Literature. It is this class 
of people that offers now the utmost resistance to the Vedanta 
and especially to the Adwaita. It is with these the author of the 
book joins issue, bringing to his aid all the usual array of the 
Upanishads and the Gitu and the Puranas. The author has also 
tried another method, lie has proved with abundant quotations 
and comments from their own books that in and through all of 
their writings, it is the teaching of the Vedanta that runs so 
clearly and so unmistakably that nothing but ignorance or wilful 
blindness could fail to convince them of the fact that wherever 
they turn it is the Vedanta that confronts them in all their sacred 
books. We have always felt that in religious or philosophical 
matters people should discuss first with certain established com¬ 
mon principles and that with a view as far as possible to bettor 
understand each other and to come nearer the truth. It is to 
this end that we generally steer clear of these controversies. Wo 
are painfully convinced that we have quarrelled too much upon 
minor points. It is time for our people to draw nearer in their 
appreciation of the truth, it is surely regrettable that just at 
this time any English-educated gentlemen should try to raise a 
note of discord in the situation. There are signs everywhere 
of a better state of things dawning upon us. 

If people just now raise new controversies in place of the old ones 
and bring out new books as their authorities, it is only a sad 
commentary on the dictuot—King out the old. King in the new. 
We shall then see a conilicting spectacle of raging controversies 

9 
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and noisy partisanship again. People will then stray only 
farther from the* truth; and the old cry must bo justly raised 
“ save me from ray friendsand the goal of civilised humanity 
will be yet far off. 

S. S. 


WHAT IS HAPPINESS ? 

It is obvious that all our struggle in this universe, 
consists in seeking happiness. Misery is our enemy and 
we hate it. TIius between seeking happiness and avoid¬ 
ing misery, all our time is spent. Happiness and misery 
are the two important factors that make up this busy 
world. The one is the object of love and the other of 
hatred. The one is sought after with as much eagerness 
as the other is hated. Tlius knowing as we do, the utility 
of happiness in our practical life, it must be interesting to 
inquire what constitutes this happiness and what are the 
different aspects of it. 

According to the "V^edanta, happiness is of three kinds. 
Uttama, (the highest), Madhyaraa (the middling); 
and Adhama (the lowest). The lak two have humerous sub¬ 
divisions and it is unnecessary to enter into the details 
in a short sketch like this. It is enough to bear die broad 
outlines in mind, and consider the question. 

Let us first take up the lowest or Adbaniasukha. 
' It comprises all the happiness obtained from or pertaining 
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to the senses,—such as seeing beautiful objects,hearing me¬ 
lodious notes, smelling fragrant substances) tasting sweet 
things and feeling pleasant objects. In this way, it ex¬ 
tends to all enjoyments pertaining to yrealth, woman and 
progeny.. The Srutis describe it as Manushyananda. In 
short,the above catalogue includes all the hankerings which 
w*e so hotly pursue in this world. And yet it is put down 
as the lowest happiness. The reason why it has been so 
classed will be apparent from the following considerations:— 

1. The happiness pertaining to the senses is not per¬ 
manent, but is of an ephemeral character. It lasts only so 
long as we are in touch with the objects of the senses. For 
instance, the pleasure of seeing a beautiful flower, or hear¬ 
ing a sweet musical note lasts only so long as we are in touch 
with the flower or the note and not afterwards; in the same 
manner, with the other senses also. Thus the sensual 
happiness is of a fleeting character and not permanent; 
and even this temporary happiness is not steady as will 
be seen from the best dish of food sometimes failing to pro¬ 
duce any taste while we are affected by sorrowful news. 

2 , Again this happiness is not unmixed with pain. 
A king possessing all that this beautiful earth can give, is 
afflicted by the absence of a son or good health. On the 
other hand, a poor man, possessing these, is sorry, because 
he has no means to protect his children, or secure his 
health. In the same way there is no pleasure which- 
is free from pain. And yet people call it happiness. The 
reason is simple and it is due to ignorance. For instance, a 
poor man looks upon a rich man as a 'fflappy man” whereas 
the latter has his own troubles and anxieties. Again, a king 
is considered to be very happy, whereas he has the anxie¬ 
ties peculiar to his position; foreign invasions, internal 
commotions, famine and other troubles torment him suc- 
oessiyely, and he begins to seek happiness elsewhere. In 
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this way, centre of happiness is shifted from place to place 
and is not secured after. It is why the happiness pertain¬ 
ing to senses has been treated as the lowest. 

The second, or the middling happiness comprises the 
rituals and sacrifices, or the binding and optional karmas^ 
which are performed for the purpose of obtaining certain 
objects. They include all the public charities, such as the 
construction of temples, choultries and other public insti¬ 
tutions, and the feeding and the clothing of the poor. As 
a consequence of these meritorious acts, after deatb> 
people get “ Deva sarira '' or god-bodies, and enjoy the 
fruits of their good karma in swarga or higher world. 
Here, the happiness is not so far marred by pain, but lasts 
only so long as the efficacy of their meritorious acts lasts 
and then breaks down. People again come back to this 
world, and begin a new course of life. Hence this kind of 
happiness which is called Devananda, is not also of a 
permanent character and cannot be characterized as sui> 
reine happiness. 

The Uthama or the transcendent happiness is mok- 
sha. Moksha means liberation, which consists in freeing 
oneself from the troubles of birth and death, that 
is, samsara. The reason why samsara, that is, birth and 
death, is looked upon as a source of trouble is patent. 
From the mother’s womb to the grave-yard, life is beset 
with continuous troubles and anxieties. Birth is followed 
by death and vice #versa. In this way between birth and 
death, we roll like balls. Freeing oneself from this rolling 
is moksha and the happiness pertaining to the state after 
liberation, is described by Srutis as ** Nithyananda or 
Brahmananda”, bliss-eternal and absolute. This is the 
highest point of human aspiration and the goal of every 
soul j and consciously or unconsciously every one is march¬ 
ing to it. The difference consists in the marches made by 
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different souls—one has gone a little further, while one is 
a little behind. In this way all are pushing forward, as 
the very term brotherhood of man connotes identity of 
blood and the inequality of the development. Therefore 
the happiness pertaining to Moksha is of supreme import¬ 
ance while that which appertains to the other two is ephe¬ 
meral. Hence it has been appropriately called ** Utta- 
masukha "—Santi—santi—santi. 

C. Venkatramana Row, 
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— Riijveda, I. 164. 46. 
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SAYINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA. 


I. A man sitting under the sliade of the all-desire-ful- 
filling-tree (Kalpa-Briksha) wished, Met me be a king ’ and 
in an instant he was king^ The next moment he said 
' let me have a beautiful charming damsel' and lo ! the 
damsel was by his side; to test further the wonderful 
virtues of the tree the man wished that a tiger should come 
and devour him and the next moment he'was in the jaws of 
atig^r and soon devoured. God is the tree of all desires, 
'Wlhoevef says in his presence Oh God4 I have got nothing 
he really gets nothing ; but he who says Oh Lord I Thou 
hast given me everything, he gets everything. 

• 2. Egoism is so injurious that so long as it is not 
erradicated there is no salvation. Look to the young calf 
as soon as it is bom it cries (Ham Hai) I am, I am. The re-* 
suit of this egoism is that they are yoked to the plough and 
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have to drag carriages full of load whilst cows are kept tied 
up to their posts and are sometimes killed and eaten. But 
still in spite of all this punishment the animal has not lost 
its egoism. With its .skin are made the drums which give 
out the same sound of ‘*1 am, I am". The creature does not 
learn humility until with its intestines are made the bow¬ 
strings of cotton cleaner, it is then that the animal's 
intestines sing out Tuhm Tuhm, Tu Hai, Thou aft, Thou 
art. The must be abolished and giv^. place to Thou : 
and this is not achieved until the man is touched in his 
vital parts (intestines.) 

3 . There are two Egos, one ripe and another unripe. 
‘ Nothing is mine, whatever I see or feel or hear,—nay 
even this body is not mine, I am always eternal, free and 
all-knowing,'—the Ego that has this idea is the ripe one. 
* This is my house, my child, my wife, my body, &c.,’— 
the Ego that thinks thus is the unripe one. 

4 . The Lord passeth the elephant through the eye 
of the needle. 

5 . I must attain God in this very life, yea in three 
days I must find him, nay with one utterance of his name 
1 will draw Him to me ; with such a violent love the Lord 
is attracted soon. The lukewarm lovers take ages to at¬ 
tain Him if at all. 

6 . As the drowning man pants hard for breath ; so 

must the heart yearn <after the Lord before one iindeth 
Him. ^ ♦ 

7 . Never give good things to ascetics to eat, it 
tends to unsettle their senses. 

8 . With the divine knowledge of the Advaita in thy 
pocket do thou whatever thou wishest, for them no evil 
will ever come out of thee. 

9 . Bai to thy satisfaction in the day but thy meal 
at night must be light and little. 



PRAPANNAPARIJATA. 


(Continued from page 32 i.) 

CHAPTER X. 

ON WIK DAWN OF FBDITION. 

1. Vishnn overcome with intense love goes after those 
that have thus taken refuge with the feet of Vishnu and are 
disignated His life (Prana). 

2 . ‘That the wise man is myself, is my creed’. So has 
been said by the Lord Himself. The high-souled person 
who, at the end of many deaths and births, by good fortune 
resorts to Vishnu knowing that he is the all, is very diffionlt 
to be met with. 

3. It has been said by Bhagavan Vishnu in the Pan- 
charatra Sastra that the satisfaction of a l^rapaniia in 
having achieved his object is unsurpassed love to God and 
the consciousness of His distinction from all. 

4—5. He who adopting Vishnu as the means accom¬ 
plishes another object is said to be the lowest. He who 
adopting other means aims at the attainment of Vishnu is 
said to be mediocre. He who adopting the pair of Madhava’s 
feet as the means attains the feet of Madhava (God) is the 
best qualified, and has here, in this birth accomplished his 
object. 

6 . God of his own accord receives on His head all the 
worship which are made by men whose minds are devoted 
tp one object. 

7. Even an atom of offering given with love by the 
bhdktas becomes very great to me, and that ofiered by a 
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mon-bhakta, however much it be, does not bring about my 
'Satisfaction. « 

8 . Here the word bhahta in its chief significance ulti¬ 
mately points to a Prapanna, In his own samhita {Viskvak- 
isenasdmhitd) the leader of the hosts (senesa) has said as 
follows i— 

9-10. By the word bhakit copious seva (devoted service) 
is mentioned by the sages; and seva is entering into a state 
of utter loudiness towards one’s Lord. Therefore the act of 
taking pleasure solely in the service of the Supreme is called 
Bhaktu 

11-12. Some good men who have their sole refuge in 
destitution of means, but again are highly fortunate and 
have chosen Lakshmi as the mediatruc and are desirous of 
attaining Me alone who is united with Sri« having thus 
taken shelter with Me, reach me alone. 

13. He who does My work, who has no being higher 
than me, who is free from sorrow, fear and fatigue and who 
is without any support, without any desire, wdthout any 
altachnient to the external world and without egotiem, 
having taken refuge with Me alone shall cross the ocean of 
samsara. 

14. Those that are devoted to good works, that are 

pure and learned in sankhyayoga (the path of knowledge), 
are not worth even a tenmillomtb part of him who is i^id 
in refuge-seeking. ^ 

15. And to a person who has acquired the means (of 
Prapatti)t the non-clinging And destruction of subsequent 
and antecedent aghas (actions of bondage) which are of the 
nature of merit {punya) and demerit ipapa% shall happen. 

16—-17. Pr<^erly, all other antecedent aghas of a 
proud prapanna {dripltC)^ except those that are fit to be 
enjoyed in the body already begnn, desist; and there shall 
no clinging of all other aghxt^ except those only that ace 
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intentional, principal, persisting till the decay of the body 
and are devoid of repeiitence. * ^ 

18—19. This import has been specially declared by 
Bhagavan Vishnu. ^ 

Bkahti as the means of oocomplishing one's desired 
object {upayabhaktC) is the destroyer of all aghas escepting 
those that have begun to work (Jir^rabdha) ; but bkahti as 
the end to reach {sstdhya-hhahli) which is greater, is the 
destroyer even of Jihe aghas that have commenced to work. 

20. ** Bhahtiryoga with aH its auxiliary parts is hero 
•called updya-hhakti (phahti as a uesas)^ It shall not 
•destroy the aghc^ begun {prarabdka) which is verily the 
cause of many births. 

21. ** Prapaiii which is of the nature of moksha is 
called sadkya^kakti {bkakii as an end). This one too 
which 18 higher, shall destroy even the aghas already begun 
of the afflicted Prapannas {artas^f but it shall not destroy 
the aghas of a proud Prapanna whieh are to be enjoyed in 
the body already possessed.” 

22. This is what has been said here:—^If there is 
liberation from prarabdhakarma owing to the enjoyment of 
births, then with the help of bhakti-yaga shall one be freed. 

23—24. From harma which is the root of sorrow 1 
shall liberate you, grieve not.” As it has been thus said by 
the Lord, also on account of the feeling of grief for the 
body, there shall be liberation forthwith to an arta^prapan-^ 
na (the afflicted or the unhappy prapanna) i for prapatti is 
higher {%\axi.Bhahthyoga). 

25. But a dripta (a ^VL^-prapanna), as he of his 
own accord dots not fiel grief on account of the body posses* 
sed {prarabdha)^ is liberated at the end of the body. This 
is the determination of their time of liberation. 

26—30. This /’ra/anna, therefore, solely through the 
grace of the Lord of Sri who resides within the lotus of the 
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heart, with ease bursting open the hundred and oneth tubular 
fkgaxi of the b6dy (suskumna) and through it immediately 
rising above, reaching those employed to conv^ to the 
other ^rld {Utivdhikas) being conducted by them who have 
kindness to show at every step, through the different stages 
of the path of light {archirddi)^ and owing to the con¬ 
tact of the hand of the superhuman being (atndnava) leaving 
the subtle body (SUkshmadeha), mentally crossing the river 
Viraja (devoid of passion) and marked with holy sandal 
and other perfumes of Brahman^ shall attain, in order, (the 
Several states of assimilation with God), living in the same 
heaven {Sdlokyd)^ then having the sameness of form 
{Sarupya) and living in proximity {Samipya) and finally 
shall completely obtain intimate union with Brahman 
{,Sayujya)t moving about from world to world and pursuing 
all desires taking form at will, along with the eternals 
{Suris) he always does the service of chanting Samaveda, 

81. Or else, as if not brooking the delay caused by the 
regular path {archiradimargd), that God speedily takes 
away at will a Prapanna is also taught by the Srutis* 

82. The Lord in the shape of the great Varaha 
who' is eminent among the mighty, has spoken to His 
attentive consort, Bhumi, words bearing on this subject as 
follows:— 

83 —84. That person who thinks of me, the omnipre¬ 
sent and the unborn, when his mind is in a state of calmness, 
his body in a state of harmony of the humours, him, I after¬ 
wards think of; my devotee (bhakia) vrho is at the point of 
death like a stock or stone and lead him to the final goal.” 

35-^43. At any time whatever on accbufit of the har¬ 
mony of wind and other humours of the body due to the 
absence of disease when calmhess of mind'exists, if any man 
whatever thinks of me Who dni' the great ocean of lordship, 
excellence of di^osition, af^tioh and other good quklitiee 
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kindled by Lakshmi, and who am Norayana, tihe Omni« 
present, the unborn and the possessor of body«at will,—^Mey# 
if he thinks of even once saying * O Narayana, than whom 
there is no other resort, I have taken refuge with Thy feet*, 

k 

Of my own accord I then think of him who is free from obstruc¬ 
tion by other means, who remains steady in that state and 
who, when death approaches, is like a block of wood or 
stone, that is, like wood is devoid of the activity of mind in 
his own body, wh(^bas consciousness only when awakened 
by others but afterwards has an impaired mind, who him¬ 
self is devoid of the thought of his own, good and like his 
own self by others also—I, the soul of support of my 
followers, am that Purusha (Person) who, while his depen¬ 
dents are asleep, remaining steady and bringing into exist¬ 
ence all the objects of their desire, is awake for the ful¬ 
filment of them. And by way of making known the flow of 
my grace, without the path of the light (archiradi) I shall 
take this person who is worthy of enjoying my enjoyments, 
to the highest region, mounting him without any hindrance 
as much as desired on the shoulder of Garutman.** 

44. The servents of Yama with their nooses, being 
afraid, speedily fall off from the side of a Prapanna who is 
possessed of such glory. 

45. As has been said by Parasara and Suka this man 
is the servant of none whatever: — 

** Seeing his own functionary noose in hand, Tama, in¬ 
deed, whispers in his ear, shun those that have taken 
refuge with Madhusudana, for I am the master only of other 
men and not of the Vtshnavas" 

46. ** O King! that person who has completely sought 
refuge, with the Teacher of the world (Lokaguru), Narayana, 
i)he worthy object of resort, is neither a servant nor a debtor 
of the gods, the sages, the elementals, men and the divine 
tQtaies*{PUrisy* 
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47. A great bridge over the milky ocean of the prac- 
llbes of PrapOHnas has been built by bringing togethei* the 
the pounding of the mountains of Vedanta^ Smriti, and 
such important teachings of great sages and the Pdnchardtra, 
Those that wish to reach quick the extremity of the ocean of 
Samsara by this route, being released by the store of ante¬ 
cedent and subsequent {PurvoUara) sinful Karmas, they 
are considered to be completely freed* 

48. Wise men who are fearless therefore get into the 
boat of Nyasa (self<surrender) which is without any hole and 
is able to go to the end, which has for the base-plank the cons¬ 
ciousness arising out of the feeling of wretchedness,'which is 
fastened by the nail of faith, which obeys the pull of the 
tether (^Bandanarajyu) of prayer, which has the mast of 
self-surrender {Nekshepd) and which enables embodied be¬ 
ings to cross the ocean of Samsara, 

4d. The work known as Prapannaparijata has been 
proclaimed on earth—a work where the desires of the 
virtuous are met with from all sides. 



HAPPINESS. 


BT A. L. M£AItEIiB. 

“ True mystic philosophy is as clear as the summer sky. It is full of 
brij;htness and full of warmth .”—Max MulUr» 

Erery individiAl has a natural right to be happy. I can 
never quite forgive Carlyle for stating the opposite doctrine in 
words so fascinating and so hard to unlearn—words having all 
the charm of Stoic wisdom, but appealing to youth just budded 
into altruism even more forcibly than to philosophic middle 
age~a8 if there were a contradiction between happiness and the 
blessedness he promises in its stead! Thin is the Everlasting Yea 
—that we need not miss happiness to find blessedness. If my 
happiness involves your sacrifice, there is something radically 
wrong between us. The idea that there is not enough joy in the 
universe to go around is one we had better get rid of. It 
springs, like all our superstitions, from subconscious fear— the 
effect of evolutionary conditions now obsolete and long since 
forgotten. Since the **more life and fuller life" of the few no 
longer involves the misery and death of the many, a happy exis¬ 
tence is the right of all. The weak need not be sacrificed by the 
strong, nor the strong for the weak. 

In a free and natural state the happiness of no individual 
is in the power of another. Each pursues his own pleasure, and 
interests do not conflict. The illusions of wealth and personal 
power destroy this normal balance. Yet even in an ■ artificial 
society no person has the disposal of another’s happiness; that 
is inalienable. Epictetus, the prince of Stoics, gave this 
onfaiUng recipe for happiness: 

Seek not that the things u^ich happen should happen as you wish, but 

wish the things which happen to be as they are.Disease is an im- 

pedimeht to the body, but not to the will, unless the will itself chooses. 

2 
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Lameness is an impediment to the leg, Init not to the will.Fs the 

^oil spilled ? Is a little wine stolen ? Say on the occasion, at such a price is 
sold freedom from pevtuibation ; at such a price is sold tranquillity: but no¬ 
thing is got for nothing." 

However, the ordinary person cannot lift himself above the 
disturbing vicissitudes of life by sheer will. In order to be 
happy it is necessary to find out what is worth living for. The 
diseased body, the lame leg, the spilled oil and stolen wine are 
not. Then what is ? Ah, that every individual must discover 
for himself! A serene mind is not far to se^lr, when once the 
heart is fixed on something beyond the power of human hands 
to spill or steal. Mystic philosophy, which teaches men to live 
for eternity, in promising blessedness does not underrate happi> 
ness; on the contrary, it is the quintessence of optimism. It is 
not impossible for the psrson to become weary of the trials and 
disappointments of earthly life, and to wish not merely to pass 
out of existence but to be annihilated. But the ejpiHt is never 
discouraged. Listen to it. It is the essential optimist, conti¬ 
nually asserting that life ought to be happy, and that, happy or 
not, it is worth living. This inherent optimism prevents more 
suicides than the statutes, Faley, and the Bible—in fact, it 
inspired all three; for an intuitive conviction of the value of 
human life is at the bottom of all law, philosophy, and ethics. 

Existence itself is one long and varied explanation of intui¬ 
tion to the intellect. The mind has an unceasing “Why?” for 
all the experiences of the body; and to the ultimate why—why 
must I exist ?—intuition alone can make reply. The answer is 
not wholly intelligible tcbthe mind at first; but that does not 
matter, for the spirit is master of the situation and compels 
obedience to its will. It says live, and the body obeys; and tho 
most the fiiibd can do is to make existence as disagreeable as 
poi^ible to itself by its obstinat;e doublings and rebellions. 

To an enormous degree, but with ill-understood limitations, 
the mind of the mother can influence the subconscious mind of 
her unborn child, just as it can influence her own, by imposing 
on il the mistaken beliefs characteristic of imperfect evolutioa ; 
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or it can pave the way for a bright career of progressive spiritual 
culture. Happiness is greatly affected by parental influences. 
Our estimate of existence has been made far lower than it ouglit 
to be by the beliefs ground into the race through immeniDrially 
dwelling on its dark and evil side. Do not let us blame *‘ortho- 
doxy” for this. If the beautiful earth seems a vale of tears — 
that it does seem so is itself one of the temporary evils inciden* 
tal to evolution. But if all men understood the perfect, ideal 
harmony that subsists between man’s nature and the rest of 
Nature, and the la^'s under which the organic world is destined 
to achieve its best, birth would never be looked upon as it is by 
the fatalist—whose “religion” is an endeavor, not to beautify 
and ennoble existence, but to be freed from its evolutionary 
vicissitudes, 

Existence even at its worst, with the ameliorations furnished 
by the necessities of daily life, which seldom let tlio mind sink 
into a condition of absolute misery, is tolerable; at its best it 
is glorious. The doubt, often expressed by adult or aged 
persons, whethere it is a boon to be born, arises from the con> 
templation of existence as their fears represent it, not as it 
actually is. “Life,"* they say, “is not so unquestionably good 
that wo owe it to the individual child to bring him into the 
world.” Oh, no! As usual, logic is on the side of the doubter ; 
but the joy and hope that greet the birth of a son, and the 
parent’s bitter anguish and heartbreak over the white casket, are 
facts on the side of faith. When a mother prays for her sick 
child she knows she is not selfish—the life that is a blessing to 
her is a blessing to it also. Any healthy child is a standing 
refutation of the doctrine that existence is an evil. Animal 
activities alone make life worth living. If the wild duck and the 
lamb have had in their unspoiled existence a sufficient surplus of 
pleasure over pain to make life desirable to themselves and to 
promote the general end of self-preservation, as they must have 
Imd in order to survive os species, their lives, from the indivi¬ 
dualistic point of view, have been worth while, irrespective of 

* 

their post-mortem utility in connection with currant jelly and 
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mint aance. A child ingonuonsly asks, **Papft, what good aro 
IDoeqnitoes ?” apd is confirmed in his anthropomorphic bias by 
the man’s answer; *'Ob, they’re a means of grace, 1 'suppose, or 
.perhaps they antidote malaria or something f’ We should be 
broad-minded enough to see that even mosquitoes have their 
biological niche, and that their ephemeral existence find in 
themselves their value and excuse of being. 

However, it is easy to recognize the truth that animals and 
plants have their lives to live and their self-regarding function 
to perform, and that, in themselves, the pbasurable processes 
that conduce to life make existence a satisfaction to these crea¬ 
tures and constitute their raiaon d^etre. Why not apply the 
same reasoning to men and women ? Because our social and 
religious traditions make us look for some other object in life 
than individualistic satisfaction. The pursuit of pleasure may 
not suffice as a philosophy in the deepest and widest aspect of 
man’s being; but when the talk is of existence the pains and 
failures incident to it should not occupy our minds to the ex¬ 
clusion of the satisfactions belonging to the normal discharge of 
functions. And when to the pleasures of animal existence are 
added those of the mind, a man seems an enviable creature quite 
apart from his eternal destiny. He may not be a very important 
member of society, nor the father of future important members of 
society and his existence may appear to external view a pro¬ 
blem to which there is no optimistic solution ; but his life has a 
value nevertheless, in and to himself—a value not to be measured 
by any external criterion whatever. 

The moral standard^ by which persons above mere savage 
selfishness estimate themselves is a superficial one. On account 
of the ever-present need to think of conduct, persons in the 
social state come to forget that there is anything else, and they 
live perpetually contemplating themselves in the mirror of their 
"representative feelings,” dissatisfied if they find there a lack of 
material for public applause. They thus lead a shadowy life, 
•dependent on the recognition of others, and never reach any 
real consciousness of their own entity. "Conduct is three- 
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fourths of iile," sud Matthew Arnold ; to many persons it is 'the 
whole.. But this is a mistake. The happiest ^man on earth is 
not the one whose being is meiged in his social relations—who 
Ures on the esteem of others, though his altruistic activities may 
reach out in all directions from a rich, warm heart and a generous 
purse. Life is more than conduct. It transcends and outlasts 
relations. Altruism is the egoism of the well-bred social animal. 
Spencer has shown how it defeats itself, by imagining a society 
in which each member derived his highest happiness from sacr- 
ficing bis own pleasure to secure another’s—that other's happiness 
consisting not in accepting the sacrifice but in sacrificing him¬ 
self in turn. Altruism, then, is not a finality ; it is a product of 
imperfect evolution. Spiritual philosophy is essentially iodvi- 
dualistic. Self-poise is a condition of happiness, and grows out 
of true individualism. The one who depends on externals is at 
the mercy of chance and change; but he that knows the eternal 
from the transitory, the real from the phenomenal, has bis 
happiness in his own power. The objects of desire no longer 
elude him ; while he finds a joy beyond expression in the vision 
of truth—the recognition and embrace of the eternal verities of 
the mind .—The Jlmerican ^JUind* 



THE PHIL030PHY OF KANT. 

BT SBSDOUITS. 

I. Importance of Kant’s philosophy. 

II. Of the method to follow in the discussion of the seep* 
ticism of the critique. 

III. On the sources from which the critical philosophy was 
derived. Of the state of philosophy befor^ Kant. His early 
works. 


I. 

The whole philosophy of the nineteenth century has come 
under the influence of Kant, and the prestige of this powerful 
genius is so great that the thinkers of the most diverse schools 
endeavour to And in his writings arguments in favour of their 
doctrines. It is in the Critique of Pure Beason that spiritualism 
finds the most complete and most incontestable proof of the ex¬ 
istence of necessary truths, of those ideas which every thought, 
every experience even presupposes, and which consequently, no 
experience could have given. It is Kant again, who, in the 
Critique of Practical Beason bos reclothed in a new form the 
proof of the existence of G-od, founded on the idea of the good ; 
it is he, who, insisting on the imperative character of the moral 
law, has thence demonstrated a legislator, whose commandment 
engraven in our heart, is the sign manual of our infinite depend¬ 
ence, and at the same timet>f our incomparable dignity. Finally, 
the Critique of Judgment secured aesthetics by establishing that 
the sentiment of the beautiful presupposes a suprasensihle princi¬ 
ple, a disinterested and rational pleasure, quite different from 
t.he agreeable and from sensation w hich the materialistic philoso¬ 
phy of the eighteenth century assigned as its source. 

But if, 6y his immortal doi^trines on the a priori ideas, on 
the moral law, on the impersonal and disinterested character of 
aesthetic ta^te Kant may be considered to be one of the foremost 
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defenders o£ spiritualisnit has he not also, by his doubts, by his 
contradictions,' by the radical separation which he endeavours to 
establish between the real world and the world of thought, lent 
his arms to the partisans of pantheism and positivism ? Disdain¬ 
ing sensible phenomena which according to Kant, have no rela¬ 
tion with the reality of things, German pantheism has ended in 
denying the individual existence of concrete beings. What in 
fact are these beings, if not vain phenomena, since space and 
time, in which we perceive them, are only; according to the criti¬ 
que, purely euhjecth/e conditions of sensibility ? Hence reality is 
only to be found in the world of ideas, in noumsns, to speak the 
language of Kant; there is no other reality, no other activity 
than that of ideas, and nature is no more than their sensible 
manifestation. 

Starting from the same distinction between pJienomna and 
noumena, and in order to arrive at the very opposite conclusion, 
positivism has declared useless all investigation into this essence 
of things which Kant considered more real, undoubtedly, than 
sensible facts, but also as inaccessible to our reason. From the 
doctrine of Kant positivism only adopted the negative part; it 
professed that knowledge of phenomena, of their succession, and 
of their relations in space, was the only object of science, and 
that every attempt to know the nature of things, their causes, 
their destination, was a chimerical enterprise. Without abso¬ 
lutely denying God and Soul it forbade the human mind neverthe¬ 
less from wandering amid these vain hypytheses, from unduly 
carrying a subjective point of view with the objective domain,’’ 
and reversing the ancient definition of philosophy, it assigned to 
philosophy as object and aim the not onvquiring into ffie oauso of 
thinffo. 

This bond between all modern systems and that of the 
iphiloaopher of Koenigsberg is so close, that it seems almost as 
iihpossible to studyi the development of the thought of the nine* 
teenth century without knowing the critique as to understand the 
philosophy of the modern ages without knowing Aristotle. A 
discussion then .on.the system o^ Kant is a matter oi very great 
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interest, not only on account of its intrinsic worth and profound 
originality, but <also on account of the force of the arguments, 
which the most diverse schools, have drawn from it. All may 
not be true, but nothing can be despised in a work the authori¬ 
ty of which is thus invoked by enor and by truth alike. We 
must then take account of the incontestable truths established 
by the critical philosophy and of the contestable or ever danger¬ 
ous propositions too docilely accepted by the successors of Kant. 
Such an enterprise might seem presumptuous, if all the teachers 
of French philosophy had not prepared the wky since the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century; it is only in following their 
footsteps, and in endeavouring to progress along the way traced 
by them, that we dare to discuss and often to condemn the asser¬ 
tions of the most profound thinkers of modern times. 


n. 


But, in the very outset, a difficulty presents itself; by what 
method, by what arguments are we to refute scepticism ? We 
cannot do it except with the principles of reason as the data of 
consciousness; now, scepticism precisely derives the value of 
these principles and the oijeciivity of these data. 

This objection could not perhaps be met if the scepticism of 
Kant were pyrrhonism, if it absolutely rejected every princi¬ 
ple and every truth. But- this scepticism is not so radical, and 
still acknowledges the validity of a certain number of truths 
sufficient for its refutation. His is a dog)natie seepUewn, which 
starts from the affirmation of certain facts and certain principles, 
and then from these facts and these principles deduces reasohs 
for casting doubt on the objective vaHdity of our ideas. If then 
we can show that these ihusts and these principles lead to conse¬ 
quences wholly opposed to those of Kant, we shall have nshiM 
his system itself, refuted bis seeptieism by his dogmatism. In 
fact all tbsr eonclusioDS of the critique, in its 8cepti<»l part, may 
be reduced tp o single one; the mthj$eHvUy c/ihe ideat qf rsassn ; 
now this^doetrim is not, with Scnt^ an arbitrary hypothesiB, origl« 
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nalinp; in ilio simple attempt oC the iniiul to throw doubt on it¬ 
self ; but it is, in his eyes, the consequenco oC a psychologic Tact, 
to wit the itmverealiiif of our ideas and their necessity a jtriori. 
If we succeed in proving on the contrary, that universality and 
necessity imply precisely ohjectivitif, that subjective signifies >v7a- 
tivSt conditional^ whilst our ideas are absolute^ unconditional, eter¬ 
nal, then we shall have the right to conclude, in the name of 
Kant's psychology itself, against his idealistic and sceptical meta¬ 
physics. 

Let us add thtt the fundamental principle of liuinan reason 
the principle of contradiction is accepted by Kant as objective 
and absolutely valid; this concession is more important than 
lie supposes; for the analysis of this principle reveals that it 
implicates all the other axioms of reason. Scepticism and 

truth are incompatible;.and as soon as we admit 

one of the propositions of reason, we must admit them all, 
whether we wish it or not, becauso they are all united together 
in indissoluble bonds. 

It is then principally on Kant that wo shall rely to refute 
liis sceptical assertions. Occasionally also we shall have to examine 
if the psychologic facts which ho takes as a point of departure 
are exactly analysed by him ; if the description and classification 
which he gives of our faculties are as rigorous in reality as the}'- 
are in appearance; and if, finally, he has been able to avoid that 
rage for system which formulates as principles, gratuitous or at 
least contestable hypothesis. 


III. 

What is important for ns not to lose sight of in discussing 
the scepticism of Kant, is that it is not for him a doctrine, but a 
method; it is a stage not a goal. Ko doubt in reading certain 
{Ages of the critique of pure reason we might conclud that the 
author accepts the most absolute conclusions of eceptici.sm,—and 
it is certain that he w'ould have done so if he had been nioro 
consequent ^but he corrects, ho often seeems oven to retract 

8 
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what he Iim advanced; he at first formulates a question as doubts 
fill, as insoluble /; then, all at once, transferring himself to the 

domain of moral philosophy, he resolves affirmatively problems 

< 

which ho has declared to be inaccessible to speculative reason. 

This half scepticism which ends by getting rid of doubt, but 
which does not return to belief till almost all reasons for belief 
have been shaken to their foundations, is at bottom nothing but 
an attempt to secure the certitude of our cognitions whilst res>.. 
tricting, their number and extent. If this novel and bold 
method is, as we believe, very dangerous, it finds if not its justi- 
fication, at least its explanation in the state of philosophy in the 
eighteenth century. Kant thought it necessary to partly yield 
to scepticism and to sacrifice metaphysics in order to save morality. 
However it was only by degrees that his thought arrived at this 
definite solution. Believing by instinct and as a metaphysician 
(as bis works prior to the critique of pure reason show) he long 
preserved the hope of attaining truth through the speculative rea* 
son; and only finally gave it up before the ever rising tide of 
scepticism. 

The eighteenth century had discussed everything, had denied 
everything, and turned into ridicule all the truths which it no 
longer understood. Descartes and Leibnitz were almost for¬ 
gotten, at least as philosophers. No thinker of genius had 
appeared to give their eternal doctrines the new and more 
vigorous form which was required by the exigencies of a 
sceptical epoch. Now philosophy must perpetually renew ita 
form under the penalty of being no longer understood; 
no doubt truth is always truth; that which has been once 
proved remains for ever a possession of science; but each epoch 
has its novel objections against the best established verities. If 
as the new doubts arise, the defenders of truth do not dispute 
foot by foot the territory which has been invaded, if they *do- 
not follow their adversaries in tlieir multiple evolutions, if thejik 
leave a way for retreat,and simply content themselves to ward off 
the blows of the sophists of other days with the old arguments, 
victory remuas with ersor, at least in the eyes of public opinion. 
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and truth is seriously compromised by the incapacity oi its de¬ 
fenders. This happened in the eighteenth century. Spiritualis¬ 
tic philosophy, concentrated in the schools, remained a stranger 
to the movement of the epoch. Wolf enjoyed for some time a 
great renown ; but how could his abstruse metaphysic, with its 
scholastic forms, eiercise any great influence on the public mind? 
Besides Wolf was n philosopher with a system, and doubtful sys¬ 
tems had the sad effect of compromising the truths which are con¬ 
tained in them. To identify motaphysic with the doctrine of 
preestablished harlhony, is sur^^ly to condemn it to destruction 
with the generous but very contests hie hypothesis of Leibnitz, 
The power of influencing public opinion could not thus be arrest¬ 
ed from materialists and scoffers. Philosophy ceased even to 
have the name of science and only represented doubt and indif¬ 
ference. Nevertheless spirituality was still represented in France 
by Bousseau, and, in the second half of the century, the writings 
of Mendelsohn reminded the Germany of Frederic the Second 
of the doctrines of Plato and Descartes. But the eloquence of 
Bousseau addressed itself to sentiment rather than to reason; 
if he nobly defended faith in God and immortality we cannot say 
that he advanced or reformed the philosophy of science. Mendel¬ 
sohn on the contrary attempted to give a more rigorous demon¬ 
stration of spiritual truths; he endeavoured to perfect the Car¬ 
tesian proof of the existence of God, and in his Phedo he formu¬ 
lated a new argument in favour of the immortality of the soul. 
But he himself could not escnp*' the influence of the doc¬ 
trines of Hume, and accepted his theory of causality, a theory 
implying complete scepticism. 

This almost universal influence of Hume, which Kant felt 
whilst endeavouring to combat it, was not solely due to the scep¬ 
tical tendency and the purility of the then dominent opinion. 
Hume was a profound thinker,an able dialectician who endeavour¬ 
ed by the scientific form of his ai’gument to complete the view 
of metaphysic. He was bent above all on destroying the princi¬ 
ple of oamoAity by reducing it to the expression of a simple rela¬ 
tion of experience that of irif-eeHnin, In this way he ruined all 
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11»c principles of reason and denied it the right to conclude from 
the world to Gftd or even to affirm the reality of the Ego, of that 
intwiial force which I perceive directly as cause and as liberty, 
f n a word he referred everything to experience, to the know¬ 
ledge of phcnonieiui which take place in time and in space. Then 
poshing his scepticism still further he attacked even the certainty 
of experience ; he had only need for this to rely on the doctrine 
<jf representative ideas, then accepted everywhere on the authori¬ 
ty of Locke. In fact, if we do not perceive things themselves, 
but oul} iljcir ideas, nothing proves that {liese ideas resemble 
I heir object, nor even that they have an object. “Hume only 
leaves us pure phenomena, sensations which can represent no 
object and ideas which succeed one another without any i-eal 
subji’ct.” 

That this idealist scepticism of Kant was the effect rather 
of the general thought of his time than of his personal disposi¬ 
tion is shown, without speaking of his moral faith, by the dog¬ 
matic character of his early writings. No doubt in them he al¬ 
ready show'cd great independence of thought; but'if he rejects 
certain systoms, certain opinions generally received he does riot 
reject all mctaphysic; he still believes the possibility of attaining 
truth by speculat ive reason. Almost about twenty years before the 
publication of the critique of pure reason, ho composed, in reply 
to a question proposed by the academy of Berlin hrs Treatise on 
evidence in mctaphijsieal sciences. The conclusion of this work is 
that certitude is difficult to attain but that it is nevertheless 


possible to attain it, on the condition of commencing by the 
analysis of ideas ant^ not of definitions. * 

Such, in fact, is the true method of metaphysic; to take 
one of our judgments, to analyse it, to find therein by this 
analysis a metaphysical notion, then to decompose* this no¬ 
tion if this is possible, only to define it after a minute analysis, 
then to examine and enumerate the necessary judgments which 
we derive from this notion, and thus to prepare as it were a list 
of axioms, a comparison of which w-ill give true theorems ; in this 


way we iii iy cou-?tmet the foiiiidatioii's of scientific philosophy. 
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At Ihti sumu time that he indicated the method to be follow¬ 
ed for the attainment' of certitude in metaphysjp he rigorously 
and scientifically treated the question of the a ^priori proofs of 
the existence of God. In a very remarkable work published in 
1763 {of the sole foundation possible for a demonstration of the ex~ 
istence of God), he criticises the form of the ontological proof, 
and reforms it by introducing therein the notion of the possible. 
If a necessary being did not exist nothing would ever be possible j 
and this argunienl, adds fvant, is the only a priori proof really 
conclusive. In faM, if from the existence of a thing we can 
conclude the exist ence of a cause slifjicient to produce the world we 
cannot but infer that this cause is perfect ; on the contrary, the 
series of possibles contains all the degrees of perfection, and 
consequently the Being whose existence is the condition of all 
possibilities is above all degrees of finite perfection ; he is infinite¬ 
ly perfect. If it is not exact to say that this proof of the exist¬ 
ence of God is the only one, as Kant claims, we must recognise 
that it is one of the most striking, one of the most simple and 
that it defies all objections. 

But this confidence which the future author of the critique 
had at first expressed in the certitude of speculative philosophy 
was not long in being shaken. So early as the year 1766 he pub¬ 
lished a work of which even the title is a sceptical epigram; 
Dreams of a visimian/ r.rplained htj the dreams of metaphysics. 
This but appeared at the time when the tales, of the marvellous 
commerce of Sw cduiiborg with spirits occupied public attention. 
It is an effect of chance, or is a law of the human mind that the 
centuries of credulity are at the same time centuries of supersti¬ 
tion ? Is the ‘'Mill which voluntarily refuses to raise the reason 
.above the material world condemned by fate to lose itself in an 
imaginary world of hallucinations? Yes, for we have an invin¬ 
cible instinct of belief, and this instinct tells us unceasingly that 
. our.thought was,not meant to remain solely confined in the iiar- 
raw circle of experience. To raise us towards the higher regions 
wQ have reason and faith ; and when scepticism takes possession 
of us it still remains impossible for us to resign ourselves to know 
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nothing of another world; only as we no longer beliere in any 
thing except onr senses, it is by the senses that we try to enter 
into' communication with spirits. Hence this perversion of 
intelligence which hopes to* see the invisible, to feel the supra 
sensible; but if such a hope is absurd, it is not that the invisible 
does not exist, it is that its cognition belongs to the domain of 
reason and not to the domain of sense. Is it then, as Kant 
thought, by the sublime aspirations of metaphysic that we should 
explain superstition and hallucinations ? Is it not rather l)y 
materialism which, in reducing us to the hiere data of sense, 
makes us materialise the objects of reason and to seek their sen¬ 
sible manifestation in an exalted state of imagination ? How¬ 
ever this may be, it is to metaphysie, to the desire of crossing the 
Kmits of experience that Kant imputes the folly of visionaries; 
he does not allow to reason more than to the senses the right of 
passing beyond these limits. ** It seems,” says he, ** that intui¬ 
tive knowledge of the other world cannot be acquired save at the 

expense of judgment necessaiy in this.1 hardly 

know if certain philosophers who direct their metaphysical teles¬ 
copes tow'ards the transcendent regions may not be altogether 
exempt from tins hard law.” 


{To he Oontinved.) 




INDIAN SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


BY GOMAT. 

If there is any distinctive note that rings through 
the whole of the history of this ancient land from the 
early days of th^ Vedic Aryans to modern times and 
gives it the character of continuity which has been pre¬ 
served for more than five thousand years, it is the spirit 
of enquiry that pervades their philosophy and religion— 
a spirit which, in spite of the formidable forces that have 
repeatedly tried to subdue it, has asserted itself again and 
again, has left its mark on everything Indian and has given 
the)n an individuality which makes Indian civilisation 
distinct from all others. The germ of this spirit can be 
traced in their earliest records; and when the Vedic Aryans 
settlers crossed the holy Sarasvati and from their beloved 
home af Brahmavdrta descended into the sunnier and more 
fertile valleys of the Indus and the Ganges, their subsequent 
Aryavartat the exuberent soil of their adopted country which 
freed them from all struggles for their livelihood, the rich and 
sublime scenery which enlivened their souls and stirred their 
imagination, the cool and shady groves which gave them am¬ 
ple room for calm and undisturbed meditation, all these 
tended to the rapid growth and development of that specula¬ 
tive spirit which made the Indian preeminently a religious 
and philosophic race. It is quite natural that the physical 
advantages of their new home should have contributed large¬ 
ly to the moulding of the mental and physical characteraof the 
Aryan settlers. History teaches us how the physical features 
of Greece made the Hellenic Greecians political and artistic, 
how the islands on the coasts of Asia Minor made the Phoe- 
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iiecians sea-faving and how later on the comparatively barren 
islands of Britian made the sturdy British the caravans o,f 
the sea. But' all such instances only show that however 
great may be the power of the physical features of a country 
to influence the character of a nation, it cannot give birth to 
altogether new traits which do not And tlioir root in the 
nation’s instiix^t. It can at best develop certain characteris¬ 
tics only at tlie cost of others, finch was the case with the 
ancient Aryans of India. The Bis/dii of ojd seated under the 
shadowy trees of their forest retirement dreamt their ultra- 
cosmic dreams, thought their suhlime thoughts which in 
course of time grew into' a rich anti many-sided philoso- 
phy. 

This was not all. India was not a huge forest inhabit¬ 
ed by beasts and birds whom the Aryan settlers had only to 
scare away in order that they may occupy the liind, enjoy its 
beauties and utilise it for their own purposes. Archeo¬ 
logists and philologists have succeeded in showing that there 
were already a people, the rulers of tlie land who were, in 
many respects as civilised as the Aiyans themselves and 
who had their own literature, religion and philosophy. 
Wo have enough grounds to infer that these were not 
the sole and first occupiers but there appears to have exist¬ 
ed a third ethnological race who may be styled i he abori¬ 
gines of the land and who seem to have once owned the laud 
exclusively. By the time the Aryan emigrants tsettled in 
India, their predecessors seem to have seltleil their score 
with the aboriginies, or rather tlie first proprietors of the 
land, driven some into the hills and recesses of forests and 
allowed others who tenaciously clung to their rights and pro¬ 
perties to live side by side with tiiem, though mostly as 
outcastes of their society. There are reasons to believe that 
these outcastes in fighting out their own rights seeui to 
have met their oppressors half way by adoptrng their Ian- 
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guage, of course the language of the majorit}’ with whom they 
were forced to cast their lotss sonte ol their customs and mau> 
ners and also their religion and their methods of worship^ All 
along these ancient tenants of the land seem to have been not 
very peaceful neighbours to their conquerors who attempted 
to socially ostracise them and treat them like slaves. The 
struggle between them should have been keen and continu¬ 
ous, for it has given rise to a number of legends which, read 
in this lights thrc^v a flood of light on the relation which 
existed between the two races * at the time of the Aryan 
settlement. 

Even a superficial observer of the diverse Indian races 
will not fail to notice the three distinct groups diiTeriiig in 
language, custom and worship which make up the Indian 
people j those that claim Aryan ancestry, those that are 
known as tho Dravidians proper and those that are the in¬ 
habitants of hills and forests. Of these the Pariahs of Sonth- 
ern India and the corresponding classes of the North repre¬ 
sent that portion of the aborigines who have been mention¬ 
ed to have taken stand stubbornly side by side with their 
Dravadian conquerors. Their position is so queer and there 
is so very little reference to them in the early Aryan writ¬ 
ings that in our opinion the Dravidians are greatly respon¬ 
sible for the degradation of the loAver classes of India and 
the treatment accorded to them by the Caste Hindus in 
general. The Aryans in their endeavour to conciliate their 
previous settlers soem to have adopted many of the preju¬ 
dices of the Dravidians and thereby perpetuated this inhu¬ 
man degradation in spite of the most cosmopolitan and uni¬ 
versal philosophy they were instrumental in producing. 
Who could deny the dread of contamination with vrhich a 
Dravidian regards a Pariah in Southern India ?. This sect- 
producing tendency inaugurated by the Dravidians seems 
to have vitiated even the subsequent Aryan settlers. The 

4 
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history of the quarrel between the right-hand sects and the 
left-hand sects hf the Dravidians will have a great deal to say 
on this subject. When the Aryans tried to establish their 
supremacy over the Dravidians the right-hand secjts fought 
against them and tried to maintain their independence, 
while the left-hand sects approved the supermacy of the 
Aryans and aiilnnitted to tlroir influence. The Pariah and 
a few other lower classes ranged themselves on the side of 
tlie Brahmin, for tlrey preferred to joitt«their new foe asr 
against their old foe. Some hold that the formation of 
c:astes in India is due rather to an earlier division of the 
people of India into professional sects like the trade guilds of 
F/iirope. nds is no doubt true so- far as the various non- 
Aryan sects are concerned. For among the same ethnical 
group of Di’avidians, we find even to day so many diflerent 
sects and subsects each cairyiiig on a different vocation. 
The history of the divergent races of India may appear out 
of place in a treatment of tlie Indian philosophical systems, 
but its pertinence will become clear wlien we turn to consi¬ 
der the relation between them and the different elements 
which each of them contributed to the development of such 
a broad and perfect pliiloeophy and religion as that of the 
Hindus. 

We have seen how when the Aiyaus settled in India 
they had not merely to take possession of an unclaimed land 
but that they had to struggle hard against a people who had 
some claim to civilisatfon and culture. Throughout the 
history of the ancient Aryan civilisation one policy appears 
to have bew successfully pursued/that of * conciliatory co¬ 
ordination’^^ and not of total opposition and destruction. This 
policy chiefly guided the Aryans in all their relations with other 
races with whom the came in contact at one time or other 
of their history. The Aryans, when they first met the Dravi¬ 
dians in the plains of Hindustan, did not displace them; 
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oiitirely bat lived with them and amidst them. While doing 
so they did not merely force upon their neighbours their 
civilisation and culture but borrowed from them consider¬ 
ably and absorbed all that was good and worth having in 
them; and in borrowing from them borrowed also to some 
extent from the aborigines. This’ is visible to a large extent 
in the languages ot India. While onl^” a very small per¬ 
centage of Drandian words are to be found in the languages 
of the hill and foraet tribes, a very large percentage cf Sans¬ 
krit words are met with in alf the Bra vidian languages. 
The Bravidian literature is fully saturated with Aiyaw 
ideas ; and some of its works of importance were actually 
written by Sanskrit scholars. Almost all the phiiosophicai 
terms in the Vernaculars are of Sanskrit origin. Many of 
tiie ordinary words of polite literature are also Aryoaa. As 
if in exchange, a few of the common and fundamental 
words of the Dravidiaii languages have also slyly crept into 
the Sanskrit vocabulary. Modern philologists have conclu¬ 
sively shown that some of the words like nira in Sanskrit are 
undoubtedly Bravidian. Even in the field of science the 
Aryans seem to have taken advantage of the independent 
labours ©f the Dravidians wherever there was any- 
tliing worth having. The Dravidians, we know, had their 
system of calculation, though not so advanced as that 
of the Aryans. Even to this day the Dravidians of 
Southern India in r^uarters where English education 
has not penetrated, employ their own indigenous system of 
Arithmetic. They do not employ the zero system of notation 
of the Sanskritists but use distinct letters to indiciate ten and 
multiples of ten, and also such fractions of a unit as are neces¬ 
sary for purposes of calculation. The South Indian bazaar- 
man, in spite of the advanced method of calculation now 
within his easy reach, employs only his own parctical tables 
of Arithmetic which are well suited to mental reckoning. 
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It is only by sfciicleMts of Astronomy and other higher brancliee 
of science that? the higher eystem of calculation of the Aryans 
is studied. The Aryans Mrith all their advanced system, of 
deciinals and ]f)orpovfcion, Algebra, Geometry and Trigonome¬ 
try, seem to have found some »se for the Dravidian system in 
their works. Their ancient method of expressing Arithme- 
tical figures by mnemonics consisted in using significant 
words to indicate figiires, Tlte words meaning form (nqjii) 
or sky was ma<le to represent me ; the tirtks or some such 
words indicative of a pair Represented two-f and soon. They 
have their nifjaniiis where such words are collected and arrang¬ 
ed. This system, though convenient lacked the brevity which 
another system, moet probably adopted fmm the Dravidians 
and employed by the later writers, possessed. According to 
this now system letters are employed to indicate figures and 
thereby much space and acquaintance with the mnemonic 
votMibnlary is dispensed with. Similar exchange and assimi¬ 
lation of ideas are visible in medical and other branches of 
knowledge. 

This mutual intercourse between the Aryans and the Dra¬ 
vidians is more markedly perceivable in the social customs and 
manners of both. Among the Aiyans marriage between the 
cousins of the same<7obY«,how'ever distant their common ances¬ 
tor may be removed, is strictly prohibited. But acemding to 
the Dravidian custom though this rule is not strictly obser¬ 
ved, such of them as h^ve freely mixed themselves with the 
Aryans observe it, provided their kinship is within a 
rememberable degree. Hie marriage of an Aryan with his 
maternaruhcle’s daughter cr his sister's daughter is strictly 
prohibited in the Sastras and is considered by the Smritis as 
incestuous; but some of the Aryan sects of Southern India 
have addpted the custom from the Dravidians. Of the 
several festivals observed bv the Hindus some of them are 
purely Jlravidian and some Aryan. The Aryans in their 
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zeal to preserve the sacredness of the Vedas have strictly pro¬ 
hibited the study of them by non-Aryans. Oi^iey liave carried 
tliis exclusiveness to a very undesirable extent. But necessity 
knows no law. In the teeth of very hard rules prescribed in 
the Sastras they were forced to make exceptions. In a sacrifi¬ 
cial cereinony certain mantras were prescribed to be uttered 
by the carpenter whose function it was to prepare the sacri¬ 
ficial tools and such other implements. When the Aryans 
tormed one entile community among themselves and the 
professional men were of the dame blood and race as the 
priests there was no difficulty in granting this license to the 
carpenter. But 'ivhen the Aryans settled among aliens and 
all in a body took to one profession that of the priest, the 
function of a carpenter fell to the lot of a non-Aryan. As no 
sacrifice was deemed complete unless each member did his 
part the carpenter was made an exception of and allowed to 
utter Vadic mantras on such occasions. 

The growth of caste system in India is intimately 
connected with the history of the relation between the 
Aryans and the non-Aryan tribes. In the Samhita^ of the 
liigveda the word Sudra does not at all occur. In the 
Dtjahmanas, more especially the time of the Upanisfiads the 
Sudras seem to have become a recognised class. The 
smrifis are full of references to them. In Nothern India 
where the first tide of Aryan emigration poured in, the Aryans 
drove all those that opposed their progress to the corners, 
and they formed the majority. No need was felt there, 
therefore, to emphasise the distinctions of caste. The non- 
Aryans themselves who were comparatively small in num¬ 
ber, were Aryanised; and we have reasons to believe that 
some of them were even raised to the status of the Brahmin, 
lu Southern India the Aryans were only later settlors. A 
handful of them established themselves amidst a large major- 
ity’of non-Aryans; and they in their attempt to preserve them- 
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selves from being swamped out by a overwhelming number of 
foreigners they«eem to have formed an exclusive community 
of their own and imposed on themselves rigid social restric¬ 
tions, Auon-Aryan was not allowed to enter the smictum sanc-‘ 
iorum of an Aryan household, he was not allowed to touch 
an Aryan, nay, even to see him eating, nor tread the same 
ground on which an Aryan stood. Gradually when the 
Aiyan stooped to borrow from the religion of the Dravidiaiis 
and began to worship their saints and the non-Aryans them¬ 
selves were somewhat AryaniSed and came to acquire a com¬ 
mon form of worship with the Aryans, there arose a sort of 
religious equality betweem them and their temples were used 
as a sort of universal plabfonh w'here all of them setting 
aside their social dlfierences met on a footing of perfect 
equality, When a non-Aryan was a religiously great man 
this equality was shown him even outside the pale of the 
temple. All reforms were therefore based in India on reli¬ 
gion. The great Vaishnava reformer of Southern India, 
liamanuja wliile partially conciliating the Aryan prejudice 
by dividing his followers into two sects only, the Brahmin 
Vaishnavns and Uiu noii-Brahnim Yaishnavas, showed by 
practice that, oven such a distinction was against the spirit 
of the religion he preached. He is said to have dined on 
the leavings of a non-Brahmin devotee Miidaliyaiidan. In 
liis latter-days he is said to have returned home after finish¬ 
ing his ablutions fn the |Caveri, resting his hand on the 
shoulders of one of his non-Brahmin disciples. His contem¬ 
porary, the Saivite reformer, Basava^wetit A step further and 
gave a death’blow to caste. His followers were allowed to 
liave only one caste that of the Lingayats whatever might be 
the castes from which they were recruited. The Brahmans 
alwa^'S aimed to smoothen the friction of social inequalities; 
almost all the religious reformers of India &fter Buddha were 
Brahmins and they all attempted to elemte and enlighten 
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the socially oppressed. 

Thera is a sort of mj^stery hanging about some of the 
followers of the SuMayajurveda of Yajnavalkya. We wish to 
suggest aview of the origin of some of these sects which if true 
will serve to throw much light on the history of the relation 
between the Aryans and the Dravidians and at the same 
time show how far the fusion of the two races was carried. 
Tradition speaks of Suhlayajttrveda as of later origin. In the 
Krishnayajns wo» have not the usual classification into 
Samhiioj, BraJmvinas and Aranydka. This is probably due 
to the ritualistic function of theyajurvefla&s a whole. But on 
the contrary, we find such a classification in the 8icklt}fajrc 
w'hich points to its undoubtedly later origin. it, 

contains elements of TantriMsni which now foruib :i.. it 
were the basis of some of the Samshoras or p'.mfbcatari, cere¬ 
monies of the Tantrilcas. The initiatory ceremonies of rege¬ 
neration and admission into holy orders of some of 4ihe8e 
sects are according to the forms prescribed by the Vajasaneya 
Sakha of this Veda ; while others who perform their rites 
quite difierentlyand even in a contrary way found them oi a 
supposed Ekayana Sakha. But the orthodox Vaidibis question 
their sacerdotal initiations and contest their rank as Brah’- 
mans on the ground of their modes not being sanctioned by 
either of the three genuine and authoritative Vedas, So this 
Veda seems to take us to the commenecment of the age of 
Ta^drik^m and its followers stand in corroboration of it. 
The treatment accorded to the followers of Sukla Yajur Veda 
by the followers of the other Sakhas is rather suggestive and 
affords room for all sorts of conjectures. Various are the 
derivations given to the epithets Krishna and Sukla as 
applied to the two main branches of the Yqjus. So far as 
we can judge from their contents Sukla Yajur Veda is purer 
than the Krishna Yajwr Vtda and is purged of the horrible 
and obscure rituals of the latter. Most probably the epi- 
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thets black and white, are intended to characterisie their 
contents. T.ie* tradition of the followers of Krishna Yajus 
treats Yajnavalkya, the founder of tho followers of SuJda 
YajuSf as a protestant, and it is natural that the same 
amount of social amity should exist between their followci's 
as there is between the Catholic Christians and the reforming 
sects. Whatever may bo the origin of this ill-feeling there is 
owe fact which Yajnavalkya’s heresy cannot satisfactorily ex¬ 
plain. The followers of Suhla yajus are scattered throughout 
India, especially in the Deccan. In Southern India they are 
known as the Prathamasakfias, which means the followers 
of the first branch. Notably a large percentage of them be¬ 
long to the class of Agamihas or Tantric temple-priests. 
Though these are reckoned Brahmins by caste, the ti’eat- 
inent accorded to them by the non-priestly Brahmins is 
rather unbrahminical. Inside the temple they are consi- 
derelll^ holy and respectable but outside its precincts they 
are to be treated on a par with a non-Aryan. This queer 
social distinction seems to have been in observance for a 
long time. Manu and other Smritikaras have looked down 
upon a temple-priest and have dealt with a JDaivalakaf not 
as one of their own class but as belonging to a lower stratum 
of society. Accoi'ding to them, if a Brahmin were to 
pursile the profession of a temple worshipper he loses 
caste. It is not as some erroneously supposed that the riS- 
ra0s of Brahman Sooie^ who could not follow any other pro¬ 
fession took to this. We believe that the modern Tantric 
priests were not of the same stock as the Ysdtc priests but 
belong to an altogether different hierarchy of the priesthood 
probably the priests of the, early Dravidians. The priests 
of a community always formed the head and claimed intel¬ 
lectual* social and religious supremacy over others. They 
wece supposed to have direct communion with gods and were 
as it were the mediators between man and God. They were 
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considered holy and at times even dreaded on aeeouiit of 
the power they were supposed to wield ’over spiritual 
beings. They were the dispensers of charms and healers 
of diseases and so bore no small iiiliueiice over the com* ^ 
lllllnit 3 ^ The Aiyaiis were shrewd* enough to see the 
importance' of these priests. When they began to have 
free intercourse Avith the Dravidians and made alliance 
with them they were forced’to seek means to Avard oft dp* 
position from thejse priests and keep doAvn as much as 
possible the Dravidian. No 'communit}'^ can ever rise 
and’ assert itself unless it produces great men who ar(A 
competent to be leaders. To deprive the Dravidians of the 
best of their men and in a Avay eA^en to impress them Avith 
the superiority of the ' Yedic priests, the Aryans seem to 
have exalted the Dravidian priests and also some of their 
great men to their OAvn status and given them the sanction 
of the Aryan. Social rigidity is always very slow to cMnge. 
Though this policy of Aiyanisiug led them to recognise in 
theory the status of these priests as Braliniins, society seems 
to have been slow in recognising them and shoAve<l an aversion 
to free intercourse Avith them. There are instances Avhere 
those that discharge the sacred offices in a Itindu temple 
are not even to our days recognised as Brahmins, In many 
of. the Saivite sanctuaries of the Deccan, special!}'’ in all those 
belonging to the Lingayala, the priests belong very fre(|iiently 
to other castes. BA’’en in some of the Vaislmavite temples 
vAffiich have not received the sanction of some great Brahmin 
saint or teacher, the priests are non-Brahmiu. These priests 
are generally very ignorant outside the science of their own 
complicated ritual, their knoAvledge is generally limited to 
the legends which compose the nialiaifnifa, or the chronicle of 
the temple and its locality and of the gods or goddesses 
they worship. These are probably the priests of * ocieties into 
w^hich the proocess of Aryanisation had not yet penetrated ; 
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or the remnants of the old aboriginal priests who were only 
Bravidianised^ind are yet one step lower in the act of climb¬ 
ing up to the pinnacle of civilisition. We now and then meet 
with a few priests of this class, who have lost their temples 
but still retain their profession ' and who wander from 
place to place as itenerant bards, earning their bread by 
reciting the legends of the aboriginal gods and goddesses. 
Among the Maharashtras, even in Brahmin houses, a day is 
fixed, before any auspicious ceremony is I performed for in¬ 
voking the goddess Bhavanf and doing, to her(GoiM2(iZa) 
when fast and vigilence is observed by all the members of 
the family and the priest that generally conducts the in¬ 
vocation is^a noU'Aryan. 

(To be co?Ubmed,) 
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Men who have taken no pains to understand the 
essential spirit and purpose of the Vedantic teachings and 
writings neceasatily judge of them under the perverting 
influence of theological biai and hatred) and therefore it 
comes to pass that they often hold the most strange and 
sometimes even iintonsistentvicws^ One of these ebullitions 
of unthinking religious bigotry fe the attack made on the 
Bhagavadgita as incongruous and irrelevant," and there*- 
fore quite out of place in the Mahabharata, however 
skilfully interwoven " with the story contained in that 
great national heritage of our race^ The late eminent 
Hindu Scholar, K, T. Telang, in the introduction to his 
translation of the Gita in Professor Max Muller’s ** Sacred 
Books of the Bast'* series, maintains, but in a halting way 
and without stating his reasons, the opinions that, firsi, '^the 
Gita fits pretty well into the setting given to it in the 
Bhishma Patvan," and that, feeling of Arjuna 

which gives occasion to it is not at all inconsistent, but is 
most consonant with’poetic justice ; and then he concludes 
by saying:—Having regard, I say, to all these facts, I 
am prepared to adhere, I will not say without diffidence to 
the theory of the genuineness of the Bhagavadgita as a 
portion of the original Mahabharata." While we hold, too, 
these two conclusions of Mr. Telang, as formulated above, 
we hold that they can be confidently put forward before 
the world as conclusions Spiritually suffident, logically de^ 
Sensible, historically just, and therefore perfectly consonant 
with human nature and thoroughly 'worthy of attention 
und acceptance. 

Four questions have in this connecticm to be proposed 
uud answered, and then only we can understand and 
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teali-ie the iiiiivevaal applicability and necessity of thd 
Vedantic teachin<»s of Sri I^rishna in the Gita. The 
two armle-^ had met on the field of battle in Kurukshetray 
the leaclcfs on both sides had sounded their ccynch-sllells, 
and the conflict of arms wa^^ about to commence, if it had 
not already commenced among some at least of the coni-* 
batants. That was the situation, and naturally the follow¬ 
ing questions ari-e : -ist, How could the fight have siid-' 
denly been prevented from commencir*g when matters 
were so advanced ? siidly,* Is it likely that Arjuna, the 
dnintlcss w.irrior-chief that he was, would have given way 
to weakness and grief in that supreme moment of crisisy 
expectation, and anxiety ? 3rdly, Is it at all likely thaty 
in order to assuage his grief and restore his strength of 
mind, the Vedanta Philosophy would have to be preached, 
when ordinary considerations sUch as worldly prudence, 
the glory of victory, the love of revenge for bitter wrongs 
suffered in the past, &c., would have amply suOfleed ? 
4 thly, Was there time enough for sitcli a profound dis¬ 
course, accompanied as it was with striking incident, keen 
questioning, and subtle rejoinder ? It is natural enough 
tliat these questions should arise, and we propose to offer 
brief replies so a,- to. satisfy doubts and allay suspicions 
and thereby do wliat lies in our power to help the honest 
inquirer to find trutli, peace, and freedom.- 

The first point 4or consideration is, Is it likely that 
the fight begun in such right oarnesty could have suddenly 
come to a stand-still ? It is- enough, in answer to this 
questiony to recount the circumitanced of the occasion, as 
we find them stated in the holy record. Taking his bow 
in hand, Arjuna asked his' divine charioteer, Sri Krishnay 
to drive and station his chariot in the middle of the two 
armies, so that he might be in a position to observe 
. those who stood in front of him ready to engage in battle. 
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Arjuna thus )eft his place in the front of his own ranks, anti 
his car was seen to niove alone and stop in the midst of the 
field df battle. Tins was clearly a sign to his opponents 
that the fight was not yet to commence in right earnest and 
that there yet was sonie dela 5 \ Throughout the narrative 
of the war, the author of the Mahabharata is careful to point 
out that, at the commencement of each day’s fighting, the 
authorised rules of fair warfare were scrupulously observed 
aild that oiily afte^f nlen’s savage instincts had become roused 
by the heat of War that men allc^Wed themselves to be over-* 
cdme by the thirst for blood and to violate all considerations 
of righteousness and commit dire havoc and slaughter for 
their own sakes. On the particular occasion now under 
reference, so fateful for the future of the human race, the 
fi^ht—the very first day’s fight, as it was-had not yet 
commenced, artd the chariot of one of the chiefest person¬ 
ages of all there Was suddenly moved in the direction of 
the enemy, Was brought as suddenly to a stand-still in tho 
very centre of the battle-field, and, as it is stated, was 
stopped so as directly to face the leaders in the opposite 
camp.' Certainly, some interesting situation Was develop-- 
ing, and every one, Opponent or other, had to wait and 
know, before commencing the fight, what it was to be. 
And in fact they had not long to wait, for in a few seconds 
they saw Arjuna let fall his bow and arrows and sit down 
on the usual place of rest in the Car {Rathopaild). Clearly, 
according to the rules of vVar then recognised, it would 
S3em that here Was a case for a pause, and every one 
S3 sms, too, to have readily Understood it as such. How, 
then, we ask, is it right for any one to maintain that the 
situation, as pouitrayed in the holy record, was impossible 
or improbable, at least according to the ideas and military 
conventions of the remote epoch of antiquity to which it 
refers ? 
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We proceed to the second questioni viz«i Is it likely 
that so dauntless a wanior-chief as Atjuna was would have 
given way to vacillation and weakness at so critical a 
moment ? Let us carefully consider the circumstances 
under which so extraordinary a phenomenon is stated to 
have occurred* If the holy record had ascribed Arjuna^s 
despondency and grief to cowardice or tp a want of suffi¬ 
cient military strength on his side to cope with the enemy's 
forces, then, indeed, we might be justified, in refusing to 
accept the genuineness of the presentation of facts given 
to us ; and certainly Arjuna, the hero of a hundred 
previous fights who, even against much greater odds and 
in more trying conditions, and when parted from his 
heroic brethren, had won the most memorable triumphs, 
Was the last man to have shirked the fight, especially 
when he had the' Divine Charioteer's support, help, 
and countenance. But the actual grounds of Arjuna’s 
hesitancy and weakness are far different and deserve 
to be carefully considered before we reject them as 
insufficient, unlikely, or unsatisfying* He was not 
cowed at the sight of the enemy’s numbers, or by 
the valour of their leaders, but overcome by emotions of a 
very complex and far-reaching character* The study of 
these emotions is of a rn- her interesting kind, as showing 
how in India, as Sir Henry Sumner Maine has pointed out, 
'‘the past is the present, " how from age to age the Hindu 
character has preserved, among high and low, the same 
characteriijtic features which were in it in time immemorial, 
how Arjuna, the noble scion of a princely line high in pedi¬ 
gree even in tliat remote antiquity, a warrior of warriors, 
the bravest of the brave, the friend and companion of the 
great) the noble and the proud, was yet a typical Aryan 
and Hindu. Domesticity is a pqrennial trait of the Hindu 
mind < »in it a deep and pathetic love of home and 
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of near kin: there never fades from it the aroma of a fond 
and tender attachment for the old and familiar faces of 
friends and associates : there ever wells forth from it the 
perennial waters of respect for age and of dutiful reverence 
to the teachers who once stood in youth in loco parentis 
and sedulously planted and watered, trained and developed, 
the life-giving seed of.knowledge, truth, and wisdom. And 
this of itself ought to be sufficient jusiification for holding 
that the presentation of incident and character given in the 
Mahabharta is trustworthy and acceptable. But there is a 
good deal more than this, and so let us proceed to mention 
tie grounds upon which Aijuna rests his case for 
not fighting. First a^id foretnostf Aijuna says that he 
does not wish to wade through the' blood of so many of 
his slaughtered kindred to the delights and enjoyments of 
the throne. Kindred is a magic word in India, and in no 
community on earth are men more alive to the obligations 
of love and service to near kin. And who are these 
near kin ? Arjuna gives a long list :—** tutors, fathers, 
sons, and even grandsires, uncles, fathers<in-law, grand¬ 
sons, brothers-in-law, allies too"; and he then asks. 
How can we prosper if we slay our kin" ? The 
Hindu loves power, wealth and knowledge, all, in 
fact, only to be able to serve those who are near and 
dear to him; and does not Arjuna, the genuine representa¬ 
tive of his race that he is, touch the right chord in our 
hearts when he says ;—** Of what avail can dominion be to 
us, Govinda, or delights, or even life ? They for whose 
sake dominion, wealth, and pleasures are desired by us are 
here arrayed in battle, giving up their lives and wealth." 
We thus see that Arjuna refuses to fight, not from a cow¬ 
ardice or other feeling unnatural to men cast in his heroic 
mould, but because he, like a true Aryan, touchingly gives 
way to the emotions of deep tenderness and love for near ^ 
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kin. Kripayd parayd vishtakf says the Gita. Avesa is a 
condition in which men lose all consciousness of their pre¬ 
sent situation, of what they are and where they are, 
in which men’s minds are overcome by darkening emotions, 
and losing all sense of personality, they act like people who 
are without the power of discrimination and judgment. 
The emotion of extreme pity had gone so far in Arjuna as 
to make him forget the duty he had to perform as a warrior 
and a hero in the presence of the enemy, and hence he 
fairly ran the risk of incurring eternal ignominy and shame. 
Arjuna goes even further and says that, he is not prepared 
to retaliate, even when attacked aggressively by the enemy. 
The doctrine of non-resistenco to evil is utterly non-Aryan, 
and in India we have always held that the law of war, like 
the law of love, is a mandate of Dharmic law, though only 
to be resorted to under exceptional circumstances and 
guiding influences. Such circumstances and influences had 
now come into existence as Arjuna of all men ought to 
have known, but his Av^sa or self-forgetfulness is in his 
way, and this ought not to be forgotten. Nor does this 
self-forgetfulness stop at this negative point. Arjuna goes 
further and is prepared ‘‘ to feed on the food even of beggary 
for life than to slay these much-honoured teachers.” It is alto¬ 
gether unbecoming—it is adharmic in tlie extreme—in the 
true-born warrior, when in sight of the enemy offering him 
battle, to allow himself to be overcome -by pity. But 
Arjuna is even prepared to take up the begging bowl and 
go about from door to door—wliich is .the prescribed 
dharma of the Brahmin caste—; and that again is a fall 
still lower in the depth of its degradation, ns that would 
involve a confusion-of duties which it is the birthright of the 
warrior-class to endeavour to prevent and about the pre¬ 
vention of which Arjuna himsftlf shows himselT most fer¬ 
vently and sincerely solicitous, as we shall prcs^tly see. 
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Aijuna’s mind is tortured by casuistical considerations of 
adharma and dkarma, of sinful act and virtuous duty. He 
asks:—Should not we resolve to turn away from this 
sinful deed, we who look on the destruction of a tribe as a 
sin ?” How does this sin or ** Papam " arise ? Arjuna 
elaborates a long thread of argument but he is careful to 
declare that that argument is not a fabricated product of 
his own imagination and that it is based on the traditional 
revelation. ** A7{ltsusruina," sa^s Arjuna: that is,thus 
we have heard," from scripture (Sruti). The argument he 
advances is as follows :—If the males of a tribe are des¬ 
troyed, the tribal and family rituals would cease to be 
performed, as females are not competent to perform them. 
Where rites are not performed, impiety prevails, and this 
would lead to the corruption of women’s morals, and then 
they would begin to marry men of other castes, and the 
products of such intermingling of castes, too, cannot per¬ 
form the rites. In this way the eternal rites of tribes and 
families are lost and those who destroy them must eternal¬ 
ly dwell in hell. Arjuna thus takes his stand on the ritua¬ 
listic religion of the Aryan Old Testament and justifies his 
unwillingness to fight on ethical and religious grounds 
based on the ancient revelation. Where, then, is the im¬ 
possibility or improbability of the situation we are examin¬ 
ing, when we can see that the hero’s despondency arises 
•not from a cowardice or other consideration alien to his 
character and inconsistent with his antecedents, but on 
those far different grounds which are set forth above exact¬ 
ly in the way they are explained in the holy re¬ 
cord ? 

The third of the questions proposed for consideration 
above need not long detain us, especially after the lengthy 
explanations, offered in answer to the second. If 
Arjuna is to be persuaded to do his duty, it is clearly 

6 
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necessary to remove his doubts and answer his questions. 
Arjuna putsliimselfiii the position of a disciple of Sri 
Krishna, appeals to him for such instruction as would 
remove his “ignorance of dharma” and declares that he 
would be ruled and guided by his divine teacher so as to be 
led on to Eternal Bliss Under these circum* 

tances, Sri Krishna had no alternative but to formulate 
the truths of the Vedanta religion. As ignorance of truth 
had led Arjiina to mistake anatman lor atman and to 
indulge in grief for which, had he known the truth as to 
what is ephemeral and what is eternal, he would have 
easily seen that there was no occasion whatever,—a grief, 
too, which had blinded him as to the legitimate duty near 
at hand and as to the spirit in which it was to be per¬ 
formed, Sri Krishna had to remove his ignorance so as to 
remove his grief and mise^ 5 ^ He had to explain to him 
the theory as to what constitutes Eternal Existence and 
the practice proper to its attainment and realisation, and 
this is the sole and single theme of the Gitaic teachings. 
What good could have been done to Arjuna by any 
amount of insistence on purely personal and worldly 
considerations ? The Vedantic doctrine alone could have 
brought him round by setting at rest his doubts and 
difficulties, by removing the ignorance which had produced 
his misery and despondency and by also averting the grief 
which had unnerved him and stultified his activity. He 
had to be taught the distinction between the Eternal and 
the Ephemeral in order that,a9 a warrior, he might be pre¬ 
pared to fight like a lion and destroy his enemies. If a 
soldier allowed himself to be deterred from fighting on the 
ground that he should not kill his brother-man, this friend 
or that relative, how is the cause of right to be maintained 
on earth ? War is the last resort of man who cannot 
otherwise maintain the right and can never be altogether 
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banished from the world. It is a delusion and a dream of 
ianatics to imagine that ever in this stage of pxistence all 
men, as individuals and even as communities, would equally 
have reached such a lofty stage of soul-evolution as; to 
be free altogether from the passions and desires 
incidental to human life and to always pursue eternal 
aims and the noblest activities and thus to abolish 
strife and war altogether 'from -the earth. The soldier's 
occupation must ^ver remain, as it does, a necessity of 
...social and human life,—a cruel necessity, indeed, but im¬ 
perative and inexorable, though only as a last resort and 
under controlling influences similar to what we find at 
work in the Mahabharata,—if the good are to be protect¬ 
ed from the evil-minded and if the law of righteousness is 
to prevail on earth. The soldier’s only consolation when 
he destroys life or inflicts a wound on his brother-man is 
his realisation of the Vedantic truth that after all he only 
destroys or injures that which is ephemeral, that man's life 
on earth is short and fleeting and must soon come to an 
end in the natural course, and that he kills only in the 
performance of the duty appertaining to him as a soldier 
and without any direct motive of personal advantage to 
himself. The Vedanta religion alone has conveyed to 
humanity this fruitful and consoling religion of duty for 
duty’s sake and has based it on the great doctrine of the 
discrimination of the Eternal {Atman') from the Epheme¬ 
ral {Andtman), and herein is its claim for the attention 
and allegiance of humanity. 

The fourth and last question is, was there time enough 
for so profound a philosophical exposition accompanied, as 
it was, with so much of picturesque incident and keen and 
interested interlocution. Here it will be enough to adduce 
some simple considerations and well-authenticated facts 
to show that the difficulty that is raised is not so insuper- 
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able as it appears at first sight. No doubt the author of 
the Mahabharata has dramatised the whole affair and 
elaborated it with all the marvellous and unrivalled re¬ 
sources of dialectical and spiritual power at his command, 
so as to take human thought and imagination captive. 
But, after all, the entire substance of the Gita can be 
condensed into a few propositions and has been condensed 
by some Indian thinkers into a few verses. The actual 
conversation and the incidents accompanying it need not 
have taken much beyond an hour at the maximum, if, 
indeed, so much time was actually taken up or wanted. 
We must also remember who the actors in the drama were, 
at least so far as the claim advanced for them by the holy 
record is taken into account. They were the incarnations 
of the Divine Rishis, Nara and Narayana, Even if this 
claim is brushed aside as beyond and beside purely 
historical considerations, there is the unquestionable fact 
that the interlocutors were the greatest characters of the 
age, and one of them decidedly the greatest in human his¬ 
tory, not only because Sri Krishna has endowed mankind 
with the noblest philosophical and spiritual teachings ever 
taught on earth, but also for the magnitude of his beneficent 
labours in contemporary politics in the course of a long 
and extraordinary life. A Christian writer justly calls him 
** a redeeming presence of justice, love and magnanimity.” 
Schlegel's eloquent prayer to the Divine Teacher voices the 
sentiment proper to the higher spiritual intelligence of 
Europe:—“ Hail to Thee, Holiest Prophet, Revealer of 
the universal will, thou who hast created this .poem by 
whose truths the mind is borne aloft with rapture unspeak: 
able to all things heavenly, eternal and divine. Whatso¬ 
ever thy home among the undying. Thee I salute and 
before thy work I bend." So, then, both the teacher and 
the pupil were extraordinary personages, and the former 
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the Supreme Deity Himself, declared as such by the con¬ 
senting voice of the race among whom he incarnated for 
the good of humanity,.and now by others. 'Again, there is 
the well-known fact that even now there are many Sans¬ 
krit Pundits who can read or recite the whole of the Gita 
in an hour or two, apd many there are also who can ex¬ 
pound the substance of the teachings in about the same, or 
even in less, time. Taking all these circumstances into 
account, we think there need be no difficulty concerning 
this last question about the duration of the dialogue. 

And now, in taking leave of the subject, it is necessary 
to say a word as to another point of some importance. 
Why should this noble and fruitful teaching containing 
God's scheme of salvation for humanity, the highest ever 
vouchsafed to man, have been made a matter of purely 
private communication to Arjuna ? For this several reasons 
may be, and have been, assigned by the Indian teachers 
and expounders of the Gita. Some of them may with 
advantage, be very briefly touched upon. In the first place, 
Arjuna, as we have explained, was suffering from doubts 
and difficulties which had produced a feeling of hopeless 
and helpless despondency from which Sri Krishna had to 
find a way out for his friend, as he sought his guidance and 
instruction by declaring himself his disciple. Secondly 
Arjuna was a great man, and a teaching accepted and 
followed by a great man must inevitably spread among 
men. Sri Krishna himself lays down a little later on a maxim 
profoundly true, as every one must know from daily 
experience, viz., 'Whatever a great man does, that other 
men also do, and people follow whatever he receives as 
authority." One element of fascination in the Indian 
sacred writings is the fact that, whatever their theme, 
whether they scale the serene heights of philosophic 
wisdom, or explore this nether world of human knowledge 
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and experience, they never for a moment let go their grasp 
of human nature in its realistic aspects, and so they are 
always able to command par respectful attention and 
interest. We find that everywhere, and in this country 
quite as much as elsewhere, the m in of social position, 
wealth and fame always has many imitators and is easily 
accepted by his fellow-men as an exemplar to follow. 
In the third place, the Gitaic teaching conveys both 
practical ethical precepts as well as the profounder philo¬ 
sophical basis of true wisdopi on which die former must 
rest, if it is to stand firm and gain increasingly wider 
acceptance, as the years pass. The latter (the jnana-yogd) 
is the Suprene Secret {Gukyatama) which must necessarily 
be **caviare to the general" and can only interest, attract 
and influence the few who, in the course of many rebirths, 
have reached the necessary stage of spiritual development. 
All the rest are in various preparatory stages of soul- 
evolution, and for these Sri Krishna has taught Karma- 
Yoga in its several stages, lower and higher, so as to suit 
the spiritual endow'ment of all sorts and conditions of men. 
Lastly, who are we that we should presume to dictate 
the course of Heaven’s will and wisdom ? Heaven chooses 
its own instruments and agents for accomplishing its 
purposes and effecting the deliverance of the human race 
from bondage. Here we have the crown and consumma¬ 
tion of the Divine Message to the bound, weary and heavy- 
laden human soul, and blessed are they whose high 
privilege it is to accept and profit by its holy and conso¬ 
ling assurances and promises. What if Sri Krishna first 
chose Arjuna to be the recipient of his gracious gift to 
man ? Did he not also at the same time take precious 
good care that ^ri Vyasa Bhagavan should lovingly make 
it accessible to the world ? Let us then endeavour to love 
God and to love our fellow-men by following the path of 
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light ourselves and by helping others, if we can, to receive 
and profit by the Divine Message of Light ftnd Love, 


REVIEWS. 

OF 

THE TRANSLATION OF 

THE SRI-BHASHYA OF RAMANUJA. 

PaoFEsaoB M. Banga Cuariar, m, a., of the Madras Edu> 
cational Service, has for some time past been engaged on an 
important literary work o£ great interest to Hindus and to 
students o£ Hindu Philosophy. It is connected with an English 
translation of Ramanuja Ckarya’s Sri-Bhashya, the welhknown 
commentary on the Vedanta Sutras of Badabatana, which later 
work is, in the estimation of orthodox Hindus, second in import¬ 
ance only to the Upanishads. The Vedas, as is well known, are 
divided into two sections, the Karma Kanda, which relates to Vedic 
sacrifices and domestic ceremonies, and the Gnana Kanda, which 
treats of the Vedanta or the philosophic portion of Hinduism. 
These two sections of the Vedas have two separate collections of 
Sutras, or Aphorisms, which give in a concise form their essent¬ 
ial doctrines. Jaimini is the reputed author of the Sutras syste¬ 
matising the Karma Kanda; while the Gnana Kanda of the Ve¬ 
das was .systematised by Badaeayana in the Vedanta Sutras, 
which combine the two tasks of concisely stating the teaching of 
the Vedas and of argumentatively establishiiip; tlio special inter¬ 
pretation adopted in the Sutras. A Sutra, or Aphorism, is a 
particular kind of Sanskrit composition which aims at conciseness, 
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. and this aim is kept steadily in view by all Sutra writers, by the 
rigid exclusion b£ all words which can possibly be spared, and by 
the careful omission of unnecessary repetitions. Most Sutras 
are indeed often concise to excess, but not*otherwise obscure, the 
manifest care of the writers being to retain what is essential in 
a given phrase and to sacrifice what can be supplied with a men> 
tat effort. It is therefore not altogether difficult to make out 
the meaning of many ordinary Sutras without the help of a com¬ 
mentary. But in the case of the Jaimini and Baoaratava Sut¬ 
ras, there is scarcely any one of them which can be intelligently 
understood and appreciated without the assistance of the clue to 
its real meaning, given in an authoratative commentary. 

Becognising the extremely vague and obscure character of 
these latter classes of Sutras, and the consequent difficulty of 
grasping their real significance, Hindu, philosophers of old, set 
themselves the task of writing commentaries on them from the 
particular standpoint of the school of philosophy to which they 
severally belonged. The Badaratana Sutras, which embody in 
a systematised form the teaching of the Upanishads, have been 
commented upon by several expounders of the Advaita and Visish- 
tadvaita schools of philosophy; the most important of them being 
San’eara and Hamaxuja. Sankara wrote his learned commen- 
'^ry from the standpoint of the Advaita school, of which he has 
ever been looked upon as the ablest exponent and acknowledged 
leader. Eamanuja Cuabta, the Vaishnava theologian and philo¬ 
sopher, wrote the commentary entitled the Sri Bhashya repre¬ 
senting the views of the Yisishtadvaita school of philosophy. 
The essence of Sankara’s teaching consists in establishing the 
doctrine of the qnilSy of the individual soul with the universal 
soul,as expressed in the Upanishadic phraseology, advitiyam, 
“one without a second,” and’i'Tai tvamaait “that thou art.” 
From a purely philosophic point of view this doctrine advocated 
by Sankara is considered to be the most important and interest¬ 
ing that has sprung from Indian soil. Bamanuj'a Ckabxa, on 
the other hand, summarises the teachings of the Vedanta to the 
following effect in the introduction to his Vedantadipa:— 
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Of the three ultimate entities known to philosophy, the intelligent indi¬ 
vidual soul is essentially different from non-intelligent matter ; and God, who 
forms the Supreme Soul of the universe, is absolutely different from the indi¬ 
vidual soul. The essential differences thus existing between matter, soul and 
God are intrinsic and natural. God, who is the same as the Supreme BraA- 
man, is the cause of the universe ; and the universe, which is made up of mat¬ 
ter and soul, is the effect produced by Him. Matter and soul form the body 
of God; and this body is capable of existing in a subtle as well as in a gross 
condition. God with his subtle body constitutes the universe in its causal 
condition; and with his gross body He forms the created universe itself. The 
individual soul enters into matter and thereby makes it live ; and similarly 
God enters into matter and soul and gives 'them their powers and their peculiar 
characters. The Universe without God is exactly analogous to matter 
without soul; and in the v^orld as we know it, all things arc what they are 
because God has penetrated into them and rules and guides them all from 
' within, so much so that all things are representative of Him and all words 
denote him in the main.” 

This fundamental difference in the point of view from which 
the two great philosophers approach the consideration of the 
all-important question of the Hiddle of Existence, runs throughout 
their commentaries on the Sutras of Badabayaxa. Though thu 
two schools of philosophy thus differ on most essential points, 
their followers among the Hindu masses have ever looked upon 
them as but showing different ways for man to attain salvation, 
and not as contradictory and. mutually exclusive. Sakkaiias 
name is associated in the minds of the Hindus with what is called 
the Gnana Yoga,whiIe Bamanuja is looked upon pre-eminently 
as the teacher of Bhakti Yoga. Gnana, as explained by a 
Hindu writer, “ sees with a telescopic eye, Bhahti with a micros¬ 
copic eye. Gnana perceives the essence, Bhakti feels the sweet¬ 
ness. Gnana discovers the Supremo Intelligence, Bhakti reci¬ 
procates the Supreme Loving Will.*’ 

Professor M. Baxoa Cuabiau is, we believe the first among 
Indian Schoolars to have attempted this work of producing an 
accurate and authoritative translation in English the Sri Bhasbya 
of Bamabuja Chabya. The learned translator has been en¬ 
abled to issue the first of the three volumes which he intends to 
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publish of this translation, in connection with the Brahmavad^ 
series. This latter series cif publications has before now attract¬ 
ed the attention of eminent Sanskrit scholars like Professor Max 
Muller, who, it is understood, has contributed an introduction 
to one of the projected publications in connection with the series. 
Mr. Baroa Chartar has prefixed to his translation a lucid analy¬ 
tical outline of contents, which should go far to assist readers in 
studying and understanding a highly technical and argumentative 
work like the Sri Bhashya. The analytical outline covers over 
eighty pages and has been written in a clear sty^e, bringing out the 
^ief lines of argumentation in a striking manner. The volume 
is complete in itself and deals with the most important part of 
Bamanuja's commentary, w'hich is devoted to an adverse criti¬ 
cism of the position and doctrine of the school of Sankara, and 
to an attempt to establish the qualified Monistic system of philo¬ 
sophy. It may here be remarked that Profeasor Tuibaut, whose 
admiration for Bamanuja's system is very great, lias under pre¬ 
paration a two volume edition of an English translation of tho 
JSri Bhashya to be published in connection with the Sacred Books 
of the East series, of the Clarendon Press, Oxford. Of Bama- 
ruja’s Sri Bhashya he remarks s— 


“ The intrinsic value of the Sri Bhashy.i is as every student acquainted 
with it will be ready to acknowledge, a very high one. It strikes one through¬ 
out as a very solid performance due to a writer of extensive learning and 
great power of argumentation, and in its polemic parts, directed chiefly against 
the School of Sankara, it not untrequently desei ves to be called brilliant even. 
And in addition to all this it shows evident trai e-^ of being not the mere out¬ 
come of Ramanuja’s individual views, but of resting on an old and weighty 
tradition." * 

Translations of philosophical works of various kinds have 
'before this been produced by English-educated Indians, but a 
work of the sort under review has, we believe, scarcely ever been 
attempted before, and one could hardly think of a student of 
Sanskrit, at any rate in Southern India, with better qualifit^tiona 
for the successful performnhffe oi a work of this description than 
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Professor Kavga Cbabxar, In the execution of his difficult task 
he has secured an able and conscientious collaborateur in Mr. M. 
B. Yabadabaja Itbbgab, an Advocate in the Mysore 1?rovince, 
who is also an excellent and enthusiastic student of Sanskrit lite< 
rature and philosophy. Lastly, Mr. M. C. Alabinoa Pbbumal, the 
^ publisher of the work, deserves to be congratulated on the excel¬ 
lent printing and general get-up of the book, which by the way, 
is dedicated to Professor Max Mullsb. — The Madras Mail, 


IXDIAN PlllLOSOPllY, 

[nv A VAlSHNAVAITE HINDU.] 

A RXVtKW OF AN IMPORTANT BOOK, 

Yhe Uiianishadt^ the Btahma SutraSt and the Bhagavad giia 
tnay together be said to form the New Testament of the Hindus. 
The philoBopbic rhapsodies of the inspired sages of the TJpanisha- 
dic period have been systematised into the pithy Sutras or 
aphorisms of Vyasa containing the summary sense of the Ve¬ 
das. Every orthodox religious reformer in India has had 
to comment on all the three Prasthanas or three-fold literature 
above mentioned, though the commentary on the Brahma StUrat 
is generally considered the most important. Dr. Thibaut’s trans- 
* lation of'Sankara’s Adwatiie commentary has been for some years 
.before the public; but there has hitherto been in Engligh no 
ade^ttate or trustworthy presentation of the views of the Hindu 
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Rcliool ot philosopliy called the VUithtadmila expounded in tlie 
%rell-knovrn commentary of Bataanujacharya on the Vedanta 
Fiittraa* Consequently the scholarly translation in English by 
Professor M. Ban^charya and liis learned coadjutor, M. B. 
Yaradaraja'Aiyangar, supplies a long-^elt want. The present 
Volume of 500 and odd pages is only a small but important ins¬ 
talment of a large subject, and Professor M. Bangachary& and his 
ro-editor have rendered it with the knowledge of the philosophic 
systems of the east and west; and it is natural that, having a 
loving acquaintance with the metaphysical discussion of the 
commentator and similar literature of other lands, Professor 
Bangacharya should long to reproduce the result of his critical 
study and investigation and long also to be himself among those 
who write. We feel kindly towards this writer, as he shows a 
clearness of thought and expression seldom attained by the average 
native graduate* 

To pass from the translator to the English translation of 
what is regarded as a work of the highest authority on the snbject, 
it may be ns ‘well to say at the outset that Bamanujacharya or 
Yemhiramanarf as he is styled at Sriperumbudur and throughout 
the Tamil land, flourished about the eleventh century of the 
Christian era* He was the distinguished critic of Sankaracharya, 
the expounder of the adwaita system, who w'as a phenomenalist 
ns to the nature of the world of sense, and who maintained the 
substantial identity of the individual with the universally diffused 
soul. With the school of Sankara the world is altogether unreal, 
and the immanence of God means that the world is God mis- 
perceived. Madhwacharya, the expounder of the dwaita system, 
came one or two centuries later than Bamanuja, and held the 
substantially distinct nature of God and the human soul. To 
liiin God is more immanent than transcendent. But Bamanuja- 
clmryjimay be said to have struSc out a medium path and stHkin^y, 
like what modern Christian philosophy is trj'ing to do, reconciled 
the universal ilnmanenee of G6d with his Supreme trahscendcnce* 
He regards the Highest and the First Cause of the TTniverse as a 
Inpreme persodalfty, ^ind treats of th^'Panr-Brahinaft, 
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the buinaii soul and sensible matter, not as absolutely one, but 
one forming an organic unity of three interdependent realities, 
and deals also \fith the means of beatification not simply by 
knowledge dissociated from BhaJcti or devotion. 

This difference in their fundamental metaphysical conceptions 
• has given rise to differences of opinion regarding the cummum 
homni or MoJcaha, The monist says that in the state of Moksha 
the indivdual consciousness gets absorbed into the universal. The 
other two schools do not believe that the personality of the 
individual soul gets«nerged in the presonality of the Universal 
,Joul. There are, however, many pdints of agreement. They all 
advocate an altruistic ethics, all point out that salvation implies 
selfishness, and that wisdom and worship are the means to become 
selfless and getting out of the pale of Karmaie influence. 

The translation before us of the dri Bhashya of Ramanujans 
philosophical and theological conclusions is in the first instance, a 
valuable contribution for the better understanding of the meta¬ 
physical theology, which is the fountain source of the monotheistic 
thought that inspired the movements of all later reformers of the 
Indian continent such as Chaitanya, Bamanada Kabir and Nanak. 
The Valurae under review is complete in itself, though only the 
first part of Ramanujans commentary on the Vedanta Sutras^ and 
treats of the last-mentioned school of Vedantic thought which 
deserves to be widely known because it fills up a gap in the 
philosophical literature of ancient India presented to the world 
by Anglo'Oriental scholarn; and, judging from the merits of this 
first instalment of the translation, we feel no doubt that the 
entire work will fit the gap in a very satisfactory way; further 
because it is a leading manual of the subject of philosophy of 
religion which it so nobly enriches by instructive discussions of 
the various Vedantic problems so highly eipressive of the funda¬ 
mental conclusions which it embodies; but which to this day are 
only imperfectly known to the adwaita theologians of Upper 
India, and are almost a sealed book to the oriental scholars of 
the West. 

In aome instances an Introductory or explanatory preface is 
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neither more nor less than a nuisance, but in the case at 
Professor M. I^ingacharya’s English translation the introduction 
is most welcome to the general reader and the foreign student, 
the source of their satisfaction being derived from a readable 
analytical oatline of the contents of the work and the Visishta- 
dwaita aspect of the Vedanta, new to all those who have no * 
acquaintance with the history and traditions of the Indian 
systems of religious philosophy or who only know the subject 
from the Adwaita standpoint of Sankaracharya so familiar to 
European scholars and Hindu religious teachers beyond the 
limits of Southern India, lii short, the work will be welcomed 
by all those who care for brilliant criticism and a calm and fair- 
minded study of the whole subject of religious philosophy and 
ethics. The analysis of the contents of the present volume of 
Bamanujacharya’s comment, though full enough,, is no burden 
to the memory, and its chief attaction is to be found in the 
closely reasoned arguments bearing on the question of ** What 
constitutes the cause of this world ?" and other religious and 
pbychological problems which have found no place in any Indian 
w'ork published in English and which Professor Bangacharya has 
now made by his translation an inheritance open to all the 
. world. 

This learned translator, however, has no theories of his own 
to prove but only desires to paint them as they are in Bamanuja- 
charya’s comment on the aphorisms of Vyasa. These aphorisms 
are over 500 in number, of which those contained in the present 
volume are intended to demonstrate chiefly, as the translation 
says that **th6 Prakriti (Non Ego) and the Pvtrutha (Ego) do not 
constitute the cause of the world, but that the cause thereof is 
the omniscient and omnipotent God himself who is wholly pure 
and abundantly full of all auspicious qualities.’* The brief 
abstract of the contents of Vol.*’l. given in the pages of the 
analysis, will be sufficient to show that Bamanujacharya*s philoso¬ 
phic treatise may be read with profit, even by those who are not 
profound students of philosophy, ancient or modern. 

Following the course of the 3ri Bbasbya more closely, we 
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find first the topic o£ discussion to include the form of conducting 
the enquiry according to the peculiar logical inefthod of Indian 
acholarsy by Purvaj^aksJia or objection, and! Siddhanta nr con¬ 
clusion. This form in European logic is auxiliar only, but it is 
primary in the Hindu system, and appears to be similar in some 
respect to the discussion of the Aristotelian school-men in the 
middle a^s, but with sublitne aspirations to pursue. The topic 
of the first aphorism next discussed is the problem of soul’s 
personality, and here, as well as throughout the commentary, 
scriptural authority m support of eijery point taken up is invaria- 
^^}y quoted, besides an explanation of the grammar and meaning of 
the words comprising each aphorism. 

The main interest of the second section is the insight it 
affords into the characteristics of universal creation suited to give 
a definition of the Brahman as the only cause of the Universe 
without any contradiction between the attributes of creation^ 
preservation and destruction of the world. These only constitute 
accidental characteristics, though differing in the time of their 
occurrence, and relate to one and the same thing, and imply that 
the Brahman in that thing which is both the instrumental and 
material cause of the world, though this position might appear to 
be contrary to ordinary human experience. The discussion 
carried on in this section, in short, goes to crush the Mat/a theory 
that Brahman is that from Avhich proceeds the illusion regarding 
the creation of the world, &c., or that ignorance is the source of 
this illusion, and that Brahman is the witness of this ignorance. 

After disposing of such fallacies of the Adwaita mode of 
argumentation, Kamanuja comes to a section in which his thesis 
is that Sastraic revelation constitutes the sole authority in matters 
relating to metaphysical and religious problems since no other 
means of evidence is possible and available under the limitations 
of the human intellect. This is bravely defended with the help 
of various syllogistic arguments (p. 283), and the following pass, 
ages are worth transcribing“ What then is the means of 
proving;that Surely, it is not perception. It (viz, 

perception) is of two kinds; that which is born of the Senses, and 
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that which is born of Toga (or introspective realisation through 
mental concentration^. The (perception) which is bom of the 
Sens^ is of two kinds^ namely, outside-born (or external) and 
inside-bom (or internal^. The external senses give rise to the 
knowledge of such of their own objects as are fit to be brought 
into contact (with them) in the usual way; and accordingly they 
do not produce the knowledge which relates to that particular 
Person who is capable of directly perceiving ^things and 
is (also) capable of bringing them into existence. Nor does 

the internal (perception prove the BraJiman) ;. 

Even gogie perception does not (prove the Brahman) . 

.Inference also, whether arrived through the particular 

way of deduction or arrived at through the generic way of in¬ 
duction, is not (the means of proving the Brahman) (p. 266).... 
Moreover, owing to this much alone, it cannot be said that all 

logical inferences have to be given up (in this matter). 

But here, in the case of Him who is the thing to be proved, who 
is incapable of being dealt with by all other means of proof (than 
the Baoiras) and who is skilled in the creation of all the worlds, 
all the attributes, which are, as a rule, invariably associated with 
Him and are made out by means of direct and converse processes 
of logical inference, are, without exception, rightly found to be 
relevant and admissible ; and they continue to remain as such, 
because there is no other means of proving ('Him) by which theso 
attributes may become stultified. Therefore, how is the Lord to 
be established without the Agamao {or sastra) ? (page 271). 

The question in which many educated scholars are interested 
is whether matter is itself enoilgh to account for the evolutionary 
processes of the unwerse or whether it is philosophically necessary 
to postulate an intelligence in and behind the world-process 
adequate enough for satis&ctery explanation. Bamanuja's dis- 
cussibns under Adhikarna or section $, and elsewhere will, we 
doubt not, throw on the subject a flood of light and give much 
food for reflection, even to tlfdse who are well acquainted with 
the subtle discussions of materialistic philosophers, such as the 
Jains and the Buddhists and cither modem thinkers of the like 
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type. This and other questions such as (1) the personality of 
Q^od ; (2) the Nature of experience ; (3) the plac§ of authority in 
religion; (4) the nature of logical evidence; (5) the evolii^ion of 
the intellect; (6) the final goal or Moksha or final release from 
bondage and the way to attain it,—are discussed in the various 
sections of the book. If the views of Bain^nuja on some of these 
topics be compared with those of Christian philosophers, it will 
not be difficult to make out that in the matter of the nature of 
the Soul, the personality of God, the doctrine of Grace and the 
nature of Salvatioif, the conclusions of Christian Theology as pro¬ 
pounded by some of its best exponents are slowly tending to 
approach Bamanuja’s solutions of these problems. It is satis¬ 
factory to note that according to Dr. Thibaut, Bamanuja’s inter¬ 
pretation of the Satras are more natural than that of either of 
the two different schools. He requires no trappings, no tricks 
and no mystic refinements to explain and support the position 
that all non-intelligent things constitute the objects of enjoy¬ 
ment, the intelligent things are the enjoyers thereof, and the 
Brahman is their Supreme Buler; and that therefore they are 
distinct from one another in nature as may be made out from 
various passages in the Vjoaniskads and the Bhagavadgiia, In 
this way Bamanuja teaches that Farabrahman embodies in Him¬ 
self all the three real entities—God, Soul and Matter^and ex¬ 
plodes the theory of Maga which imposes a degrading ignorance 
on the Brahman. It is easy enough to understand the teaching 
of Bamanuja that the Highest Person exists in the form of the 
world in its condition of cause as well as in its condition of effect, 
and that there is no need for transformation of His nature in the 
process of producing that effect. Thus Bamanuja, by concise 
reasoning and in a lucid form, clears up those difficulties in which 
other system-makers lost themselves and misled their followers. 
But whatever view may be taken as to the precise logical setting 
and the results of Bamanuja’s vigorous criticism and as to other 
matters of detail, this phase of Hindu Philosophy which stands 
often in close relation to the problems of Christian Philosophy 
cannot fsiil to win serious attention; and it must also bo confess- 

8 
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ed that there are few writers capable of producing so clear and 
charming a conspectus of the venerable religious records of the 
Hindnain a modern spirit at once sympathetic and critical. 

The importance of this Visishtadwaita work both to English 
and Indian readers lies in the fact that the great commentator 
and religious reformer, Kamanujacbarya, has, like Plato, found 
“Philosophy a brick and made it dold,” and that it deserves, 
therefore, to be read and digested by the fairly numerous class 
that remains ignorant of the o[Hnions of the Visishtadwaita 
school. 

* 

The translator has, no doubt, found difficulties in rendering 
the technical language of the Sanskrit original and making little 
Sanskrit phrases say great things,—difficulties that have been so 
often a severe stunibliug block to the ordinary reader and to 
many a would-be translator, but he has fairly and skilfully 
overcome these difficulties so far as we have tested them and 
produced by fairly good and well-chosen technical expressions an 
English version which is readable from the first line to the last, 
and lucid, accurate and trustworthy alike, showing evidence of 
work done with great care-r-a work which was well worth doing, 
and for which Professor Bangacharya and his collaborateur 
deserve the congratulations and thanks of the Hindu public. We 
are glad to notice that Professor Bangacharya holds out the 
prospect of a second Volume to complete this novel wmrk ' in 
English, and we would suggest the addition of a few p^es of a 
popular dissertation , at the end, comparing the teachings of 
Bamanujacharya with those of other Vedantic schools in India 
and with Cbaristiun philosophy as well. This we need hardly 
point out is the inteipsting feature which should appeal, if only 
by contrast, to a practical and hurried world. 

Other suggestions might b^. offered, such as the addition of 
a handy well-arianged index at the end to facilitate reference to 
the texts, but it would seem that the immediate need is for 
financial help.failing individual patronage and friendly assistance 
of an enlightened native chief dr some central society or institu¬ 
tion interested in tiie pnbHcation of eueh literature. How inoch 
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Professor Bangacharya vrill actually be able to accomplish must 
brgely depend on the amount of support which educated classes 
are prepared to give to this volume which must have entailed 
considerable trouble and expense, and to his efEort to ■ widely 
increase public acquaintance with this treatise on Indian Philoso¬ 
phy from the national stand- point of the old century writers, 
attractive alike in subject, treatment, and get-up. The moderate 
price of the first volume (Bs. 5) now issued will enable 
every earnest Hindd who desires to study the religious 
philosophy of the ^Indian Peninspla to secure this notable 
addition to such literature and thereby help the trans¬ 
lators to bring out the other volumes, without which the work 
cannot be complete ; and we have no doubt that this important 
work rendered into English by translators belonging to Southern 
India where Banianuja flourished and by scholars who have im¬ 
bibed Bamanuja*s knowledge and method from their very birth, 
will soon form part of the library of every Indian College where 
Philosophy is taught, not only because it contains a rich store¬ 
house from which to diaw a wealth of edifying knowledge, but 
on account of the scientific treatment of philosophic problems 
from the standpoint of the most prominent and sober-minded 
Logician, Priest and Theologian of the Indian Peninsula with 
whom religious philosophy was not something collateral only, but 
was life in full earnest, associated with morality as an essential 
preliminary to all philosophy. This carefully-written volume 
is a work replete with discussions, deep without being 
obscure, and it is a work worth reading and worth keeping, 
because of the help it gives to students of psychology and 
ethics in the higher forms of Indian Colleges to advance their 
studies, and of the aid it afEords the teacher to train the 
native student's mind in close reasoning in the discussion 
of grave and complex topics of religion and ethics. As 
to the value of the work to Oriental scholars on both sides of 
the Atlantic, it supplies fully a want which has remained abso¬ 
lutely unprovided for in the philosophic literature of the West, 
and may be sure of a welcome there among all lovers of philosophy 
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and modern p»yL'bology, who want to know how the prominent 
men of India hod imbibed the Vedanta philosophy and bow the 
principles they had imbibed from that source, influence their 
lives and their acts and theughtSb In short, it cannot fail to ex* 
cite the sympathy of every one who wan ks to know all sides of 
Indian philosophy, because the religious issues that are com^ 
ing to the front in these contentious times, and because it is the 
first standard work on what are regarded as the most salient fea¬ 
tures of Hindu religious philosophy purely from South Indian 
pens, and is a serious conttil^ution, without a modern rival to 
literature of the kind in English that comes opportunely with the 
new century os a key to unlock all doors .—The Madme Timet, 


lIAPPhNESS AA’D MlSEllY. 

1 do not say that destiny is just, that it rewards the good 
and punishes the wicked. AVho could call himself good if the re¬ 
ward were certain ? But we are more unjust than ^destiny, when 
we judge it. We only see the misery of the good man, because 
we all know what misery means; but we do not see his happiness 
because we must be as good as the good man and as just as the 
just man, whose destiny we are weighing, in order to undm'staiid 
his happiness. ^ 

When a man of mean soul tries to measure the happiness of 
a great and good man it flows through his fingers like water; but 
for anotiier good man it becomes substantial and brilliant as gold* 
The only happiness we can attain to is that which we can under¬ 
stand. It often happens that the misery of a good man resem¬ 
bles t^e misery of any other man, but his happiness is in no way 
related to what imother, who id not good, calls happiness. There 
are many more unknown tracts in happiness than in misery. 
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Misery has always the same voice, but happiness ma^s less noise 
the deeper it becomes. 

When we weigh misery in the scale of a balance each one 
of ns places in the other scale the idea we have of happiness^ 
The savage puts in alcohol, powder and feathers; the civilised 
man a little money and a few days of exhilaration; but the good 
man will put in a thousand things we do not see, his whole soul 
perhaps, and even the misery which he has purified. 

Maurice Maeterlinck,^ 
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BRAHMAVADIN. 

R«WWI<Kp<t. ” 

“That which exists is on©: sages call variously.” 

— Itigveda, 1.1C4. i6* 


Vol. V.] MAY, 190a. QNo. 7* 


SAYINGS'OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA. 

I. A Rajah was once taught by his Guru the sacred 
doctrine of advaita which declares that the whole universe 
is Brahman. This pleased the king very much, and going 
in he said to his queen there is no distinction between a 
queen and the queen's maidservant; so from to-night I 
have resolved to make no such distinction. The queen was 
thunderstruck at this mad idea ot her Lord, called the Guru 
and in accents of sorrow said, “Sir, see the precious results of 
your teachings.” The Guru consoled the angry queen and 
said ‘when you servo the dinner to tire king, have a 
dish of dung served along with the dish of rice ’. When 
the dinner time came the Guru and t^e king sat down 
together to eat; who can imagine the rage of the king 
when he saw a dish of cow-dung served for his meal. The 
Guru seeing this calmly said, “Sire, you arfen advaita jmni 
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why do you see any distinction between the dung and the 
rice ?" The king exasperated retorted “Thou too pridest thy¬ 
self to be an advaitee, eat this dung if thou canst”. The Guru 
at once changed himself into a hog, devoured gustily the 
cowdung, and again assumed his human shape. The 
king was ashamed and never repedtted ^ain hia' hiad 
proposal. ; ' 

2 . Rama had to bridge the ocean before he could 
cross the ocean to Ceylon. But Hanuman, the. faithful 
follower of Rama, with one jump crossed the ocean, through 
the firmness of his faith in Rama. 

3 . The milk pervades the whole body of the cow, but 
you cannot extract it by squeezing the ears, you must 
milch the teats: similarly, God (Brahman) pervades every¬ 
where it is true, but you cannot see him everywhere; He 
manifests himself sooner in sacred caves and temples full 
with the spirit of divinity invoked by former de¬ 
votees. 

4 . A man wanted to cross a river. A sage gave him 
an amulet and said this will carry thee across. The man 
taking it in his hand, began to walk over the waters ; when 
he had reached the middle of the river, curiosity entered 
liis heart, and he opened the amulet to see what was in it, 
and jije found written on a bit of paper the sacred, name of 
God. The man said deprecajtingly, Is this the secret ? No 
sooner said than he sank down. It is faith in the nanib’df. 
the Lord tliat works miracles, for faith is life,and doubt is 
death. 

5 . Where's aversion, |hame or fear, God can never 
appear. 

6 . The soul enchalued is man and free from chain is * 
the Lord. 

7 ^ The Brahman suffers misery by its contact with the 
five elqments^ 4 



THE BRAHMA-SUTRAS. 

[This is an interpretation of the Brahma Sutras on Ad- 
vaitic lines. The passages in bold type are translations of the 
Sutras specially done for the Brahmavadin; those in ordinary 
big type are translations of the Vritti of Nagoji Bhatta of Benar¬ 
es who lived 180 yfars ago; and those in ordinary small typ<i are 
the notes which have been added to show the mutual bearing of 
the Sutras.l 

ADH. I. PADA i. 

SutfB /. Then therefore concerning Brahmant the 
desire to know (arises.) 

Vritti. ‘ Calm and restrained.' ‘ It is the soul, O man, that 
must be seen. From texts like these we conclude that 
' then' means after the acquisition of the four means; $ 
and the word ' therefore ’ that the enquiring into Brah¬ 
man must be undertaken by only those who are fully 
qualified (by scripture) for the task. 

Notes. • What is Brahman ? The next sutra answers the question. 

Sutra 2 , (Brahman is that) from which (arise) the 
birth Ac § of this (world.) 

V. Yato va imani bhutdni jdyantej\^ From such texts 
as these we gather that * this' means' this universe, and that 
Brahman is the cause of its origin, support and dissolution. 

N. Two questions now arise. One is “ Does Brahman possess . 

t “ Concerning Brahman" is to be taken as adjectival t'o “ desire, " and 
not as the object of “to knowso that, the meaning is that the desire to knoW 
that arises is directed to the subject of Brahman. ^ 

t The ‘four means' are (i) true knowledge of the distinction between that 
which is eternal and that which is non-eternal, (2} absence of desire of any 
kind, (3) possession of such virtues as complete control o ver body and mind 
and (4) longing for final release. 

§ '‘'‘Etcetera ’ is intended to comprehend preserfaimt and desttucfioit. 

ft Whence these beings are boin. - Tait, III, i. , ' 
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the infinite wisdom that is necessary for the production, preserra* 
tion, and destruction of this world ?” and the answer to this is in 
the affirmative. The other is “ Do you say that Brahman is the 
source of all this as a result of your own inl'erential reasoning 
or as the meaning of the Yedantic Texts themselves ?” The 
answer to this question isIt is not iny own inference; the 
Yedantic texts say so.” In fact the nature of Brahman can only 
be understood by one who has not .nlready understood it 
by the study of the Yedantic texts. Inference cannot deal 
with Braliniaii. 

The next sutra is meant to answer these two questions 
and is therefore interpreted in two different ways. 

Sutra 3. (i.) (That Brahman is all-wise) (follows) 
from the fact of its having the attribute of being the 
source of the Shastra.* 

V. As He is the source of scripture, vide the text asya 
mahato bhutasya nishwasttam etad Rigvedah.^ there is 
authority for asserting His omniscience. 

(a.) (That the conclusion that Brahman Is 
the cause of this world can only be derived from the Ve¬ 
das) (follows^ from the fact that Brahman has the pro¬ 
perty of having the Shastra (as the sole source of know¬ 
ledge relating to it.) 

* 

jST. That knowledge of Brahman is derivable only from the 
Shastra would be true, only if its primary object is the elucida¬ 
tion of Brahman; i^d it might be objected that the Shastra has no 
•where for its object a mere exposition of things existing, while 
it has always been seen to lay down a rule for future conduct, 
any - exposition of things therein being only incidental to 
the laying down of that rule. Therefore the Shastra is not the 
source of knowledge concerning Brahman. The Suirakara ans- 

* “Shastra” means the Vedas. This interpretation gives a reason for 
the aitswci to the first que 5 iiou. 

t this Great Being the breath is this Rig Vt^Srin. II. iv. lo. 
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wen, This objeotion cannot itand. That part o£ the Shastra 
known a« the Vedanta has for its primary object tl^ description of 
Brahman,” and em'bodies this answer in the next sutra. 

Suirm 4, But that {vig„ that the Vedanta has for 
Its primary object the description of the nature of Brah¬ 
man) (follows) from the logical interpretation (of its texts). 

V. Brahman is known to exist on the authority of scrip¬ 
ture, jorye Vedayat padam dmafianti*. The purport of 
all Vedantic texts, whether takdh in the beginning or the 
end, is to establish the existence of Brahman. Jhe 
word' but' rejects the authority of reason. Navedavin 
manute tarn brihantam. Naisha tarkena matirapaneya. t 
By this and other texts the authority of reason is put 
aside. Na chakshusha grihyate. f Here the authority 
of perception is also rejected. Thus in the end we must 
admit that the authority for the existence of Braliman is 
the scripture. 

N. By the first four sutvas it has been shown that Vedantic 
texts treat primarily of Brahman as the omnipotent and omni¬ 
scient cause of the birth, preservation and destruction of the 
world. Next the Sutmkara goes on to show the untenability of 
the interpretation placed on Vedantic texts by the Sankhyas, 
Kanadas, and the like, with whom reason is the sole authority. 
T]i£ Sankhyas hold that there are two entities,.tbe intelligent 
Furusha and the non-intelligent Fradhana. Pradbana, owing to 
its innate capacity to change continuously, originates, sustains 
and destroys this world. It is therefore all-powerful. Intelli¬ 
gence can be figuratively predicated of it; as <nie of its properties 
is Satva, and wisdom is the result of the predominance of Satva. 
Therefore those Vedantic passages, .which are interpreted by the 

• All Vedas proclaim whom.— Kat. I, ii. 15. 

t The man ignorant of the Vedas knows not that Brahman. This idea is 
not to be obtained by reasoning.—Jta/. I. ii. 9. 

X He is not to be grasped by the eye. 
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Vedantin as establishing that Brahtnan is the cause o£ the world, 
can be so interpreted as to mean that Fradhana is the cause of 
this world. The Sutrakara answers by the next sutra that those 
passages cannot be so interpreted. 

Sutra 5. Pradhana cannot ba what is spoken of in 
the Vedanta as the cause^as it is not admitted by scrip¬ 
ture ; and that this is so Is seen from the use of 
** ikshati (a word implying thoUghtO'^ 

V. It is unscriptural and therefore Fradhana (original 
matter) cannot be the cause ; besides, in the text tad aik- 
shatat\ the power of seeing is ascribed to the cause, and that 
power cannot be ascribed td inanimate matter. 

N. The Sankhya may however say that “ ikshati ” (thinking) 
is attributed by the Vcdantictexts to Pradhana itself in a figu< 
rative sense. This objection is mot by the following sutra. 

Sutra 6. If (you say that •* ikshati ’*) is figu¬ 
rative, (1 answer) it cannot be, owing to (the use in the 
context of) the word Atmant (as an epithet of the cause). 

V. No j this is not the case, because of the use of the 
word atman (soul), in the text etaddtmiyam idam sarvam, 
tat satyatHf sa atma, § 

N. The Sankhya may explain away also the use of the word 
Atman as itself used figuratively with reference to Pradhana or as. 
having different senses in one of which it is applicable to non- 
intelligent Pradhana. The answer to this argument is given by 
the next sutra. ^ 

Sut ra 7 . (Atman as usiOfl In the context cannot mean 

• The sutra means, that as Uioughi cannot be predicated of Pradhanai 
which is admittedly non-intelligent, the Vedantic texts which describe the cause 
as thinking cannot be taken to mean that PradhSna is the cause referred to. 

f^That wn.-~^ChaHd. VI. 2 . 

I Atman means the self. 

§ All this world is essentially itself, it is true, it is the %ov^^•^ChaHa, 
VI. i. 3. 
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Pradhatia) on account of .its beiniT taug^ht that Moksha 
(final release) (comes) to him that is firmly placed in it 
(Atman.) 

V. In the text tasya tavad eva chiram* release is 
pomised to him who meditates on the cause ; release by- 
meditation on inanimate nature is itnppssible. 

N. This-Sutra may also be taben to fumisli an additionalargu- 
ment co-ordinate With tbai-‘ furnished by satra 5 for holding that 
Fradhana cannot , bo dUiken to be what is referred to by the con¬ 
text as the cause of the world. Then the Sutra will have to be 
Icterpreted thus:— 

(Pradhana cannot be the cause referred to) on ac¬ 
count of its beinsT tau^^ht that moksha (comes) to him 
who is firmly placed in it (the cause.) 

N. Another reason for holding that Fradhana cannot be the 
cause referred to is set forth in the next antra. • 

3tttra 6. (Pradhana cannot be the cause referred to) 
on account of there belnST no mention that it (the cause 
of the world) should be avoidedf and also (on account 
of the fact that the supposition that Pradhana is the 
cause spoken of would be opposed to the purpose enun¬ 
ciated at the besinnini:). 

V. It might be said that, as in pointing out a particular 
small star, it is the rule to point out a large star in proxi¬ 
mity with it as the one sought after and to remove the 
error afterwards by pointing out the small star itself, 
here also Pradhana first taught as the cause with 
a view of afterwards teaching that Brahman which lies be¬ 
hind is the real cause. But it is no where said that 
the meditation on Pradhana should be abandoned, before the 
meditation on Brahman is undertaken. Release does not 

To him delay is only till then.— Chand. VI. xiv. 3, 
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result from meditation on Pradhana ; and therefore there 
is no application of the rule. 

N. Another argument to the same effect is furnished by the 
next eutra. 

Sutra 9. Pradhana cannot be the cause referred to 
on account of the mention in the context of the with¬ 
drawal of the self ('into itf /. e.» tho cause). 

V. Saia somya iada sampanno bhavatt) * teaches 
that at the time of sushupti (deep sleep) absorption 
into the self, an intelligent being, takes place in the case of 
all jivas endowed with intelligence, and therefore absorp¬ 
tion into unintelligent Pradhana is impossible. 

N. Another argument is set forth in the next Sutra. 

Sutra 10. fPradhana cannot be the cause referred 
to^ on account of the uniformity of purport that must 
exist between the passage under reference and others 
which speak of an Intelligent principle as the cause. 

V. There is the same view expressed in all Vedanta texts 
that Brahman is the cause. 

N. The reason furnished by the next sutra closes the argu¬ 
ment. 

Sutra ii< (Pradhana cannot be the cause referred 
to) also on account of the express mention (of the all- 
knowing Lord ns the cause.) 

V. 7^7.3 sanu 7 jnas sarvavit. f In this and other texts 
the can',e of Liie world is s.rid .^to be all knowing ; Brah¬ 
man is 1 h‘--refore tlic first cause, and not Pradhana. 

' '/»’ t); t.V sat, my tiien he is united.— Chanel, VI, viii, i. 

■; Who IS a!l-k::Owing, and who knov/s all things—I. ij. 9, 


To he cQntinMed, 



THE WAY TO THE BLESSED LIFE. 


(Reprint of A Lecture Copyrighted 

BY SwAMI AbHEDANANDA IN AMERICA.) 

They attain to |^e! Blessed Life who have ceased to be wioked, whose 
doubts are cut asunder,*" senses are subdued, and heaits aie unJistui bed by 
desire and passion ; who love to do good to all creatures, who have realised 
s*hc Truth, and whose inner self is molten into the essence of Divine Self."— 
Bhagavad Gita, v, ay, ad. 


In the whole animal kingdom man alone i.s capable of 
solving the problem of life. Other animals live, but they 
cannot ask what life is, nor can they understand its pur¬ 
pose or the source from which it proceeds. Human beings 
alone are endowed with intelligence enough to ask such 
questions; they alone can understand the purpose and 
aim of life, can trace its source and know the various as¬ 
pects through which the life principle manifests itself in 
this world of phenomena. From time immemorial this 
problem of life has been discussed over and over again, 
and various conclusions have been anived at, by different 
philosophers and thinkers of all ages and all climes. Some 
say that life is a great blessing, that it is the source of un¬ 
bounded joy and happiness, that it is blessedness itself; 
while others hold that life is not worth living because it is 
full of misery, sorrow and suffering, disease and pain, and 
its end is death. It is true that our earthly life is beset 
with misfortune, distress, pain, anxiety, and disease, as 
well as various other sufferings which arise from the cons- 
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tant struggle for existence; yet none but superficial 
thinkers will ihaintain that life is not worth living, or that 
death is its goal. 

When we understand the true meaning of life we know 
that life is opposed to death, as light is opposed to dark¬ 
ness, Life, in its most abstract sense, means being ; it is 
the same as being, or existence, and death means non-be¬ 
ing, or non-existence. Where life is, death cannot exist. 
If life be a reality, then what we call death must be un¬ 
real. That which lives or exists can never die or become 
non-existent. And that which does not live in any form 
whatever, can never become existent. Existence can 
never become non-existence, and non-existence can never . 
become existence. This is the law of nature. Whatever 
exists will continue to exist; such being the law, whether 
we consider our earthly life is worth living or not, we can¬ 
not say that death is the goal of life. As life or being is 
deathless and indestructible, so it is birthless and begin¬ 
ningless. That which is subject to death is a compound 
thing and has a beginning, but that which does not die is 
simple and therefore has no birth and no destruction. If 
we look around in this world of phenomena we shall see 
that that which is birthless, is deathless also, and as life is 
opposed to death' and has no beginning, life is beyond 
death and birth. Again, that which is birthless and death¬ 
less does not change, but that 'which changes is within the 
realm of birth and death. As life or being in its true 
sense is beyond that realm,, it cannot change its nature, or 
decay. There is no sorrow,*suffering, misery, decay, death, 
or change of any kind in true life, therefore it is blessed. 
It is blessedness itself. 

.True life is that eternal, self-existent power which 
animates all things and is the source of all activity and of 
allliving forms. That power manifests in the animal and 
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vegetable kingdoms as well as in man. From the minut¬ 
est protoplasm lip to the highest man, wherever there is 
any sign of life, there is the expression of this all-pervad¬ 
ing eternal power, which is unchangeable and one in its 
essence. Electricity is one universal, inscrutable force, 
but on account of the various ways in which it is made 
manifest through different electric machines, it appears in 
many forms,—as heat, as light, or as motion. We see 
this everyday in*tlie electric cars ; the one current gives 
motion, light, and heat. So is ft with the universal, mys¬ 
terious life force; it is one, although appearing many when 
manifesting through the numberless forms of existence. 
We may therefore say that true life is one in essence, but 
its apparent expressions are numberless. Our earthly lives 
are so many expressions of the true or Real Life which is 
Blessedness, which is one and eternal. Life being real, its 
apparent expressions must be the expressions of Reality 
too. These expressions are what we call apparent life. 
They are like so many reflections of the True Being of the 
universe. These expressions or manifestations of that uni¬ 
versal Life vary in different individuals because of the 
variety of conditions upon which those reflections depend ; 
again the conditions being subject to change, the reflections 
or expressions of True Life appear as changeable. The ap¬ 
parent life can shape itself in manifold ways according to 
the condition of its environments, and evolves from the 
lower to the higher, and from the limited towards the un¬ 
limited. Our apparent or earthly life is nothing but a 
symbol of the eternal Life Principle, conditioned by time 
and space. True Life or Being, or Blessedness, is beyond 
time and space, and is not bound by conditions of any 
kind. It is not subject to the laws of phenomena. It is 
independent and perfect; while the apparent life is depen¬ 
dent upon the laws which govern the world of phenomena, 
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and U conditioned by time and space. True Life or Real 
Bein|2f does nc^ need any help from outside. It does not 
require anything from beyond itself. It is self-reliant, 
self-complete, self-sufficient and self-loving ; while the ap¬ 
parent life, being an imperfect reflection of the True Life, 
xlepends upon the conditions of the environments, and re¬ 
presents imperfectly those higher qualities of self-reliance, 
self-completeness, self-sufficiency, self-love and independ¬ 
ence which make True Life a blessed and a perfect whole. 
When the apparent life separates itself from the True Be¬ 
ing and isolates itself from the Life of the universe, the par¬ 
tial reflections of these higher qualities in the ap|iarent life 
are then known as ** selfishness.'' 

If we examine the relation of this apparent life to the 
Real Life we understand that it is nothing but a part of 
that universal life. As a part is related to the whole, and 
cannot live independent of the whole ; as a ra)^ of light or 
a reflection is related to the sun and cannot exist indepen¬ 
dent of the sun, so the apparent life is related to that True 
Being which is called Blessedness, and cannot exist in¬ 
dependently. Like True Life, this apparent life possesses 
self-love, but, unlike the self-love which is in the True 
life, is a love of the particular and not of the whole. True 
Life or Being loves itself or the whole, and as that whole 
is God, its love is divine. It lives in God and loves God. 
The self-love the apparent life is love of a part alone, 
as separated from other parts, as isolated from the whole 
or God ; therefore it is selfishness. The apparent self-love 
is riothing but an attachment to the transitory conditions 
through which the Life Eternal expresses itself on the 
physical plane. True life loves nothing but one unchange¬ 
able Reality, while the apparent life loves the changeable 
personality which is identified with the non^^temal form, 
•On account of this, attachment to constantly changing con- 
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ditions, this apparent life or the individual ego, is subject 
to the changes of birth and death, is a slave to its condi¬ 
tions, and is sorrowful, miserable, restless, unhappy, and 
consequently unblessed. The apparent life or the ego ap¬ 
pears as unblessed, because the conditions through which 
the True Universal Life manifests, are limited and imper¬ 
fect. 

Unblessedness consists in the idea of the separateness 
of the part from tiie whole, and in the bondages of other 
imperfections arising from this ihistaken notion of indivi¬ 
dual isolation. To be united to the whole, to be free from 
the bondages of these imperfections, and to be perfect,—is 
Blessedness. Each individual germ of life, which we have 
already called the apparent lile, possesses an innate ten¬ 
dency towards the attainment of this Blessedness, and to 
freedom from the conditions of unblessedness. Our earthly 
life consists in a continuous fight with the environments 
.which have kept us away from the central Truth, or the 
Blessed life. We are constantly struggling to expand the 
sphere of self-love, by breaking down the walls of limita¬ 
tions which constrain the apparent life to a narrow selfish¬ 
ness, and thus to be united with the True Life of perfec¬ 
tion. The evolutionists do not know the cause of varia¬ 
tion or natural selection. They cannot say what deter¬ 
mines life and makes it manifest differently at every step 
of evolution. But Vedanta philosophy says that the cau-e 
of this variation is that innate tendency in a germ of life 
to be united .tjo the whole and to reach perfection. The 
aim of each apparent life, or ego, is to reach that state of 
Blessedness which is the goal of evolution. As we appoacli 
nearer and neai^r perfection by passing through the vari- 
ofis stages of physical, mental and intellectual evolution, 
the ways of our living become better, and by experience 
, we learn that the best way of true living is not by obey- 
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ing the'dictates of the apparent life or lower self, but by 
following the blessed will of the universal Being or True 
Life. We start at first with a little, weak, and dim ray of 
will which gradually becomes wider and stronger and 
brighter as we ascend through the diiierent grades of evo¬ 
lution. Experience teaches us the relation which exists 
between the individual will and the Will that governs the 
universe. Wlien we realize the true relation of the indi¬ 
vidual will to the Universal Will, thea w’e find that the 
life or will which we have' so long called ours is not ours, 
but is simply a part and parcel of that one Life, or one 
Will, which moves the universe. Our bodies are like so 
many little instruments through which the Universal Life 
Principle is expressing itself on the plane of phenomena. 
The mind, will and life of one individual are not entirely 

m 

separate from those of another, but they are connected 
with all mind, all will, and all life by an invisible current 
of Reality w'hich is one and indivisible. As long as we do 
not realize this, but on the contrary, think of ourselves as 
separate from one another, and as not related to the uni¬ 
verse, so long shall w'e follow the dictates of our limited 
and imperfect will and think that by so doing we shall 
gain the highest benefit. The result is that M’’e make mis¬ 
takes at every step, and these mistakes cause us to feel 
dissatisfied, unhappy and sorrowful. We do not gain what 
we wanted, nor do we reach the goal for which \re started* 
This idea of separateness, this mistaken notion makes 
the apparant life, or ego, think, that it is free and indepen¬ 
dent while in fact it is bound hand and foot like a slave. 
The moment we realize our relation to the whole w'e are 

Vi « 

no longer bound by any conditions of selfishness, but we 
are free. At present we are living as slaves without being 
conscious of our slavery By mistake we are imagining 
that we are free, but it we examine our life most minutely^ 
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we shall find that we are-not free. If we look around us 
it would be almost impossible to find a man or a woman 
whom we could call truly free. We ought to be ashamed 
of this state of things, but we are not, because we do not 
know that we are in bondage. Very few ipdeed, realize 
that this life is a life of slavery and drudger}', and that the 
ego is enchained by the conditions of the phenomenal 
world. Amongst those who realize this, a few struggle for 
emancipation anc^a very few of these become really free. 
But the majority delude themselves by thinking that they 
.•^re free, love the present conditions of their unblessed life, 
and do not seek a better state. There have been cases 
where a man who, born and brought up as a slave and 
living in the society of slaves, has preferred to remain a 
slave rather than become a free citizen. Think of some of 
the negroes of South Carolina, who actually prefer slavery 
to freedom. If any one gets some idea of freedom and 
tries to get out of slavery, his fellow slaves will think that 
he is going the wrong way and will tr>’ to force him to 
continue the old life, and strive by all means to hinder his 
becoming a free citizen. But a courageous man who loves 
freedom, and struggles day and night for emancipation, 
will not be dominated by the influence of others. He will 
seek the company of those who are also striving to be free, 
and of those who have wiped off the mark of slavery from 
their foreheads, to leam from them the means of attaining 
freedom. 

The community in which we are now living is exactly 
like that of slaves. Being deluded by our vanity and self- 
conceit we do not realize our present condition, and never 
struggle for freedom. On the contrary, we find fault with 
those who do, we criticise them, call them crazy or foolish, 
and essay to put them behind the doors of the lunatic asy¬ 
lums,—such is our mental condition, Are we not slaves 
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to our desires, our passions, our senses, to the body and 
all the changes that are constantly going on in the ma¬ 
chinery of human organism ? Are we not slaves of anger, 
hatred, jealousy, fear and sense enjoyments ? Are we not 
slaves of greed, of wealth and possessions ? Are we not 
slaves to ordinary desires for political power, for name and 
fame ? Are we not constantly obeying the commands of 
these masters who are ruling within us ? Where is our 
freedom ? We are slaves of desires, -passions, comfort, 
luxury, ambition, pride, beauty, anger, hatred and sense 
pleasures, but we do not feel in bondage, we are not cons¬ 
cious of the fetters. How elated and flattered we feel 
when any person utters sweet and kind words; how insult¬ 
ed, wounded, and hurt when we hear harsh and unkind 
words ; and how we long for revenge when we are injured. 
Can there be any condition worse than this ? Are we 
born to follow this course and obey these pitiless masters 
all our lives ? We rarely ask such questions. On the 
other hand, we say this life is full of happiness and plea¬ 
sure. While we have a longing for pleasure, we suffer and 
are unhappy. We are sleeping the sleep of ignorance 
after drinking, as it were, the cup of the fearfully intoxi¬ 
cating liquor of self-delusion. All humanity is madly pur¬ 
suing the phantoms, of hope which change their colors as 
one approaches them, or suddenly vanish to reappear at 
a distance with fresh brightness, like will-o'-the-wisps, 
forcing the pursue* to chase, them again. The vain pur¬ 
suit of these phantoms of hope leads humanity into im- 
bearable suffering, misery, smd disappointment. We have 
'u:i-le ourselves slaves of these deluding phantoms; and 
this is tiie way in which we are living. Each individual 
loves^ something, strives after something, but knows not 
what it is, or how to get it. Do you know what we are 
striving after ? We are striving after happiness, but we 
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do not know the conditions through which that happiness 
comes. It will never come under the conditions in which 
we are now living. Happiness does not come to a slave. 
He niay delude himself for the time being and may think 
that he is happy, but when he comes to his senses and 
asks, am I happy now ?—he finds that after all it is not 
happiness, it is delusion. Happiness does not exist in 
slavery, but in freedom. He wdio is free is alone truly 
happy. That happiness which conies through jierfect free¬ 
dom is eternal. If we want that unbounded and eternal 
happiness we shall have to become free by breaking down 
the chain of slavery. We should remember that if we 
were really free we would have been happy, and we should 
not need to seek happiness, because freedom is the condi¬ 
tion of happiness. Again, before seeking freedom, we 
must realize the unblessed state of our earthly life, we 
must become conscious of the fact that the apparent life is 
a sltive life. 

The moment we come to know that we are living 
like slaves, that very moment we begin to feel the effects 
of slavery in our life and we seek the company of those 
that are free and blessed. We then struggle for emanci¬ 
pation. Whatever we want sufficiently we shall surely 
obtain. Who is responsible for our present slaver}’^ ? We 
are slaves because we have bound ourselves hand and foot 
by our own desires ; if we want to conquer them we can 
do so. We must not blame another person, or God or 
Satan, for our slavery. We should blame only ourselves. 
If we seek freedom and happiness, let us struggle hard 
enough for them and we shall surely attain to them. This 
freedom is the highest ideal of all philosophy and religion. 
What did Jesus say ? He said—‘*Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.’’ What is that truth, 
and what kind of freedom did he mean ? We read the 

d 
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Bible, but we do not understand the true meaning of these 
words. Our*eyes are covered with ignorance, therefore 
we do not see things as they are. Mere reading will not 
bring knowledge of truth and freedom. That knowledge 
will come when we really desire it and strive after it. 

In the Vedanta philosophy this freedom is called 
Mukii or Moksha. It means emancipation from the bond¬ 
age of selfishness and all other imperfections. The Vedanta 
philosophy does not speculate, nor theoiize, nor give any 
artificial scheme of salvation. It describes the conditions 
of our present life and shows the way to freedom. It does 
not ask any one to accept anything because it is written 
in this or that book, but it tells him to find the cause of 
bis slavery and remove it. When the cause is removed, the 
effect is also gone. Proper diagnosis is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the successful cure of a disease. Slavery is the 
result of a diseased mind and the cause of that disease is 
ignorance, or the non-realization of our true life, in which 
there can be no suffering and no miser\'. In that true life 
eternal happiness reigns su]>rcme. Where shall we find 
that True Life ? Shall we have to go into a cave, or a 
forest, or a desert to find it ? No. It is dwelling within 
the cave of each individual heart and we must search with¬ 
in. Our Real Life is the background of our apparent ego. 
It is called by many names. Some call it God, the Father 
in Heaven, the Blessed Life; while others call it the Soul 
of our souls, the Atman. The difference is only in name. 
The dualists call that Truth God, because they look at it 
from without; but those ^\nio look at the Truth from wdth- 
in, call it the Atman, or the Self, the true Spirit, or the 
divine nature of man. According to Vedanta, this true 
Life'is one, although its expression*i are many. When it is 
looked at through the conditions of time, space, and causa¬ 
tion, it appears a? the sun, moon, and star.-, and all pheno- 
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menal forms. They are nothing but so many expressions, 
or appearances of that one Being or True Life. They ex¬ 
ist as such in relation to our mind, and the True Life is 
behind mind. True Life is unchangeable, but mind is 
subject to change. Some mistakenly think that mind is 
all in all, but there is something within us much more 
subtle, much more important than what we call mind. 
This something is expressing itself through the changeable 
medium of mind^the functions of which, as every one 
knows, are constantly changing.* Our intellect grows our 
understanding, too, is subject to growth ; but does life 
grow ? No. Life is always life, there is no growth in it, 
from less life it cannot grow into life ; but the conditiona 
through which the life force manifests, change and grow. 
We generally mistake the growth of the body for the 
growth of life. The body grows because it is subject to 
growth, but life itself is unchanging, free, and divine. It 
may be asked, if our true Life or divine nature is ever 
within us, is it not self-contradictory to say that we are 
living as slaves ? If it be true that we arc living as slaves, 
must we not admit that our true Life or divine nature is a 
slave too ? This question was asked by the seekers after 
truth in ancient times. The sages of India knew that the 
true nature of man if free, divine, and perfect, and they 
answered this question by saying : It is the mind which 

is the cause of the slavery and bondage, and of the free¬ 
dom. of the apparent man, or ego." Mind alone makes 
one act as a slave, and it is also mind which leads one to 
perfect freedom. Wlien the mind is imperfect and attach¬ 
ed to the conditions of phenomenal existence, it keeps the 
soul in bondage ; but when that same mind, has been puri¬ 
fied, when it has been freed from all delusions, it learns to 
go below the surface of things and begins to discriminate 
the eternal from- the non-eternal; the real from the unrea). 
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True Life from death, Blessedness from unblessedness, and 
thus becomes the means of attaining freedom. It makes 
us realize what is behind mind, and brings the ego’back to 
the centre of Truth from which it proceeded. 

As long as our mind is imperfect we are far away from 
the central truth of Blessedness. The tendency, however, 
in each ego is to go back to the centre. Most of the mo¬ 
dern thinkers say that life is a struggle with environment. 
But they do not tell us the object of diis struggle. Is it 
witlioiit purpose ? No. We are struggling constantly 
with environment to get back to the centre from which we 
started, and to break down the walls of selfishness. This 
struggle will end when the mind is purified. After passing 
through the various stages of evolution, each ego is bound 
to attain to freedom. We may not struggle for it now, 
but sooner or later, according to the experience which we 
have gathered, the struggle for freedom and perfection 
must begin for us. We have come into this world to gain 
experience. By experience is meant the manifestation of 
latent powers, and the knowledge of the results wdiich pro¬ 
ceed from it. A child is born with an undeveloped mind, 
its wisdom is also undeveloped ; but do you think that as 
it grows older it gathers experience and knowledge en¬ 
tirely from witliout ? No. The germ of all knowledge is 
already within. If the germ contained no intelligence, it 
w’ould be impossible for a child to learn anything. We 
cannot learn 4f we do not have a tendency to learn. We 
. know that knowledge is nothing but the real property of 
qur own souls. External objects only give the suggestions 
which bring out that which is hidden within each soul. In 
trying to manifest the latent powers each soul passes 
tl^rough the various stages of evolution, and after gather- 
experience in all reaches perfection. Those who U[hder< 
the process of evolution know bow pamftd and 
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some it is to go through many incarnations. Of course, 
those ^ho think this life is the first and fast chance for 
reaching perfection, have some, kind of consolation in the 
hope of going to heaven, but if they happen to fail in this, 
their condition is misemble for all eternity. Are not such 
ideas childish and unscientific ? Those who have gone a 
little deeper, find that these are mistaken notions. The 
soul existed before the birth of the body and will continue 
to exist after thegleath of the body. What we are to-day 
is but the result of our past, and our future will be the re¬ 
sultant of what we are now. Each apparent life is one of 
the links in the chain of the evolution of each individual 
soul. We may remain as visible or invisible, we may go 
to a higher or to a lower plane, according to the results of 
our desires; but each of these states is temporaiy and 
comparatively brief. 

This process of evolution will continue without cessa¬ 
tion until it brings us to that state where we become free 
from imperfections, sorrows, miseries, etc. This is a long, 
slow process, therefore Vedanta asks, if perfection be the 
goal of life, why should we wait so long ? It says, let us 
attain more speedily to that goal, let us live the life of 
blessedness, and be happy from this day ; from this mo¬ 
ment let us live as masters and not as slaves. Many peo¬ 
ple think that blessedness, the life of perfection, will come 
after death, in the grave ; but they are mistaken, because 
after death the life of blessedness or perfection conies only 
to those who have attained it in this life. Those who 
have not attained it here on earth, will not attain it in the 
grave. -We cannot win this state by good works, nor by a 
belief ib a creed or dc^ma. Viituous deeds do not produce 
'it as their result. The state of blessedness unfold itself in 
our souls when we cease to be wretched, and do not mis- 
*take the unreal for the real, Virtue and ethical deeds 
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help the soul by purifying the mind from all selfishness 
and other iniperfectiom>i and by removing the obstacles 
that obstruct the manifestations of the divine powers. 
Thus, by doing good works we prepare the mental field 
and bring about those favorable conditions under which 
alone the seed of the divine nature within, can attain to 
full and perfect expression. When the mind becomes pure 
it begins to discriminate the real from the unreal, the eter¬ 
nal from the non-eternal, the true Life fr^m the apparent; 
then it begins to feel, the rtecessity for freedom, and enters 
consciously upon the struggle to attain it. 

Two things are requisite for the attainment of the 
Blessed Life. First, we should understand the nature of 
the True Life and lealize the difference between the true 
and the apparent life, and their mutual relation. Secofid- 
ly, we should struggle for freedom by witlidrawing our 
minds from transitory things and fixing them on that 
which is eternal ;orin other words, we should be unattach¬ 
ed to the non-eternal, and love that which is eternal, thus 
' causing our wretchedness to cease. Through love, and 
love alone, can the apparent life be united with the True 
Life. Our life is determined by the things we love. If 
you tell me the thing you love, if you show me the thing 
you love, you show me your life ; because we live in what 
we love. If we love the highest, we live on the highest 
plane; if we love the mere physical form, we are on the 
material plane. Try to find out which thing you love most, 
and then you will see where you are living. Let us try to 
love the highest. If we love the highest we have come 
nearer and closer to that eternal Truth which is the centre 
of the universe. The Blessed Life will be ours through 
love. *We cannot attain to that state of blessedness until 
we* realize tfas"unity of life> because blessedne^ consists 
not in separatene^, but iu. ouenessi The He^ity ofthe- 
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univer!<e is One. Truth is always One. It cannot be 
many, although its expression may be multiform. If we 
understand the unity of existence, then we have attained 
the state of divine Life. 

Again, love means the expression of oneness. We are 
one with whatever we really love. Therefore, through 
lov<5fe,we will reach that unity, or Blessedness. Before we 
can love the highest, we must know it. Love of a thing 
is impossible without the knowledge of the nature of the 
thing. Therefore, knowledge of True Life is the first thing 
necessary for the attainment of Blessedness. When the 
apparent life, or ego, knows its real nature, it begins to 
love that which is unchangeable and one. What then be¬ 
comes of the lower selfish life ? It disappears when True 
Life dawns, and that moment we become free from death, 
disease, sorrow, suffering and pain, and reach Blessedness. 
Tlien we are far beyond the reach of trouble and misery, 
just as the sun is always beyond the clouds. The clouds 
may hide the sun but can never touch it. The soul of 
that man who lias realized Blessedness cannot be touched 
by the imperfections which proceed from selfishness. Self- 
love then changes into divine love, and he becomes cons¬ 
cious of the greatness and majesty of his true nature. Then 
he knows that all the powers of the universe have proceed¬ 
ed from the infinite source of powers which lies within 
each individual soul. 

The soul of the apparent man then rests in unwaver¬ 
ing repose in that One Eternal Being, or the state of 
Blessedness, and his body and mind work incessantly for 
work's sake, for helping others. When he turns his love 
from the many to the eternal One, he reaches the Blessed 
Life. The Life of such a man may be called a personifica¬ 
tion of all the blesr>ed qualities that exist on that highest 
plane. When the fountain of blessedness is once opened, 
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all the blesjsed qualities flow through him eternally. Such 
a soul, such a pure spirit, is the embodiment of all the 
best teachings whidi the Scriptures of the world contain. 
He is the personification of the Sermon on the Mount. 
That blessed state was described by Jesus the Christ. He 
understood it and expressed it at every moment of His 
earthly life. He loved God ; He lived in God, and through 
God. He manifested divinity. Each individual soul must 
eventually do the same. Jesus the Christ was not an ex¬ 
ception, as is popularly understood. There cannot be any 
exception to the laws which govern the universe. Every 
so-called exception is a law. If Jesus attained to blesssd- 
iiess, we also can attain; each individual soul will attain 
to that state of blessedness. If we cannot, then Jesus did 
]iot attain it. Such being the law, let us realize it in this 
life. Then all the actions of our life will be blessed, like 
those of Christ. 

This blessed life is described in the Upanishads : ^*The 
realization of the Atman, or the eternal Truth, produces a 
revolution within us. At that time all the knots of desires 
for transitory things are torn asunder, all doubts ceases 
forever, all questions are solved; and the soul becomes 
free, emancipated and perfect." The way to such a bless¬ 
ed life is also described: ** That realization will come 
through constant hearing, constant thinking, and proper 
meditation." First of all, hear constantly and repeatedly 
that your true life is divine, immortal and perfect. Cons- 
tant‘hearing will bring before your mental ej'^e this ideal, 
and then you will begin to feci it. Secondly, think of 
your present conditions and compare them with your 
divine nature. See where you are, how far you are below 
those highest ideals. Let each of your nerves und brain 
cells pulsate with the idea that your true nature is divine 
and free. Then you will-get flie result of thinking. 
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Thirdly, concentrate your mind on that Divine Being, on 
your True Nature, on the True Life, whose reflection the 
apparent life is; meditate on the central truth of oneness 
and unite the apparent ego with that perfect Life, perfect 
nature from which proceed all blessedness, holiness, happi¬ 
ness and peace. Through this concentration and meditation 
the Blessed Life is attained. 

QUE 3 TI 0 N 5 AN© ANSWERS AFTER THE LECTURE. 

How do you define happiness ? 

Happiness is the reflection of our Blissful or Divine 
Nature on the mind undisturbed by desires, passions, or 
anxieties. Happiness comes in freedom, never in slavery. 

What do you mean by freedom ? 

True freedom means the emancipation of the soul 
from the bondage of ignorance, delusion, selfishness, and 
other imperfections. 

Did you say that the child’s mind is like a blank sheet 
of paper ? 

No. It is an exploded theory started by Locke, that 
the mind of a new-born child is essentially a tabula rasa, 
Vedanta philosophy says that each child is born with cer¬ 
tain tendencies and capacities which are the results of the 
child's experience during its past incarnation. 

Did the soul of the child exist before its birth ? 

Yes. 

When was the soul created then ? 

The soul was never created by anybody. It has no 
beginning. It exists from eternity. 

Do ^''ou think each one will attain to blessedness ? 

Yes. Each, individual is bound to reach the Blessed 
life sooner or later^ 

Does not Vedanta teach the doctrine of eternal pun- 

4 
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i»hment ? 

No. V<idanta teaches that God never punishes the 
wicked nor rewards the virtuous. Punishment and reward 
are but temporary reactions of our own actions. 


•; . BHEDA-BHEDA-VADA 

OR 

THE SYSTEMS OF BHASKARA AND 

yAdhavaprakasa 

During the centuries that intervened the rise of San¬ 
kara, the founder of the school of Vedantic Monism, and 
of Ramanuja, the founder of the school of Visishtadvaita, 
there were several philosophers in this country, who tried to 
found independent schools of Vedanta on the basis of the 
Brahma-Sulras of B^arayana. The most prominent of 
these were diaskara and Yadhavaprakasa, two names 
well-known to students of Vedantic literature. Both of 
them were men of great repute in their own days. Both 
of them wrote commentaries on the Vedantic Prasthanas 
and secured many followers in their time. But very little 
is known of Bhaskara except tliat he was a native of 

i$p 

Nothem India. His date too is uncertain. Some say 
that he was a direct disciple of Sankara, who afterwards 
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revolted against the teachings of his mastet to set up an 
independant school of his own. Others identify him with 
BhalSa Bhaskara, the author of one of the most learned 
and extensive commentaries on the Sutras of Jayamuni. 
Whatever the truth may be, we have no reason to doubt that 
he should have lived not later than a century or so after 
Sankara. His views are quoted at length in the works of 
Ramanuja who lived in the early part of the twelth cen¬ 
tury. Even Yamunacharya, who preceded Ramanuja re¬ 
fers to Bhaskara in one of his philosophical treatises called 
the Atmasiddhi. But with regard to the date of the lat¬ 
ter, Yadhava Prakasa, we are tolerably certain. He was 
a. contemporary of Ramanuja, and should have flour¬ 
ished about the beginning of the twelfth or the latter 
part of the eleventh century. He was a native of 
Tiruppukuzhi, a village, near Conjeeveram which was then 
one of the most celebrated seats of Sanskrit learning in 
Southern India. Even to-day tradition points to a certain 
part in the Vishnu temple of that Village, where he is said 
to have taught his disciples among whom was Ramanuja 
who afterwards distinguished himself as the leader of 
the Vaishnavite movement in the South. We learn fronr 
the Guruparamparay the history of the line of Vaishnavite 
Acharyas and saints, that Ramanuja, in his early days 
studied Purvapakshay the Advaita Vedanta, under Yadha- 
vaprakasa. It is said that Ramanuja, not satisfied with the 
teachings of his master, left him and later on was persuaded 
to join the school of Vaishnavaitism, which was then rising 
into prominence under the leadership of Yamuna Charya, 
the grandson of the sage Nathamuni, and one of the ablest 
Vedantic scholars of his time. Later on when Ramanuja 
had established his reputation and was recognised as the 
leader of the Vaishnavite movement, he is said to have 
defeated Yadhava in several religious a^d phiiosophical 
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oontroverdies, and converted him to his faith. Thus 
in his old age, Yadhava became a follower of Rama¬ 
nuja, and a Visishtadvaitin. It was after his conversSn to 
Visishtadvaita that he is said to have written his work on 
the duties of Sannyasins which is known as Yatidharma 
Samuchaya ” and which is even now regarded as one of 
the best'books on the subject by the Brahmin communi¬ 
ty. He Avrote many philosophical and religious works 
most of which seem to have been lost. - 

The circumstances that led to the rise of these Bheda- 
hheda- Vadins seem to be these. Since the time of Sankara, 
Advaita was the dominant philosophy in the country. 
Backed by the inspiring personality of the founder, and 
under the preaching of his eminent disciples, the monism 
of Sankara spread throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Nowhere did it meet with any opposition worthy 
of the name, except in the Tamil country where its pro¬ 
gress was ineffectually attempted to be checked by some 
of the Vaishnavite philosophers. But one or two cen¬ 
turies later, the . opposition gathered strength ; and the 
monism of Sankara was exposed to attacks on all sides. 
Quite an array of philosophers set themselves against it 
and began to expose what they considered its weak¬ 
ness.—Nathamuni wrote his Nyaya-tatwa, in which 
he severly criticised the views of Sankara ; and Iris 
grandson, Yamunacharya followed suit by the pub¬ 
lication ot his Siddhitraya and Maydvada khandana 
and for a time, effectually checked the advancing 
•tide of monism in the Tamil country. It was then that 
the Advaitins of the school of Sankara thought it advisable 
to reconstruct the philosophy of monism on a firmer basis. 
Some of them, dissatisfied with the concliisions to which 
the earlier speculation had led them, l|6gan to modify the 
monism of Sankara. They all based their views on the 
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ditFerent interpretations of Sankara’s writings. Thus arosq 
the different schools of Monism of which we have more 
than half a dozen which have played a great part in the 
history of Indian philosophical speculations. Unlike these 
who appear to have based their conclusions on the 
teachings of Sankara, Bhaskara and Yadhavaprakasa 
took an entirely different course. They gave up their alle¬ 
giance to Sankara, and set up an independent school of 
thought known 2 iAthe Bheda-bheda-vada, They claim to 
have based their conclusions on the speculations of some 
Rishis, much earlier than Sankara, who had commented 
on theVedanta-Sutras. Their commentaries on the Brahma^ 
Sutrasf are declared by them to be in strict accordance with 
teachings of **Kdlhydyam-kayika'\ a poetical commentary 
on the Vyasa-Sutras by the well-known Rishi Katyayana. 
As the book is now lost we are not in a position to say how 
for the pretentions of the Bheda-bheda-vadinstofoWow the 
teachings of the Rishi, are justifiable. But we are sure 
that the book referred to was no myth, as it seems to have 
existed even during the time of Vedantacharya, in the 
fourteenth century, for, he quotes the first verse of the Kdt- 
ydyana-Karikas in his well-known polemical work Para- 
mathabhangay 

The most characteristic doctrine of the School we are 
treating of is that which is popularly known in Vedantic 
literature as the Bheda-bJieda-vada, That two things may 
be distinct and at the same time identical with each other, 
is, however paradoxical it may sound, the basis of the sys¬ 
tem worked out by Yadhava and Bhaskara. This doc¬ 
trine of distinction and non-distinction of things is also 
one of. the old doctrines of the Jain philosophers from 
whom the Bkedchbheda’^adins. have plainly borrowed 
and adapted it in the Vedanta philosophy. Hence it is, 
that Xhff^^'kBhsda^bheda-vadiTts are ^nietimes stigmatised 
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as the Jainaghandhi Vedantins, as the Adwaitins are 
sometimes spoken of as the Prachckanna BhauddhaSf 
Buddhists in disguise on account of their theory of 
Mayttf which very closely resembles the Samvriti 
theory of the Buddhistic philosophers. The Jain 
philosophers, who are known as the Syad-va- 
dins hold that being and non-being are identical and 
distinct, and that contradictory attributes of existence, 
non-existence &c., may be predicated of the same thing at 
the same time tmder the same or different conditions. 
The Bheda^bheda-vedantins hold almost the same view. 
For instance, what is called a thing or reality is accepted 
. on all hands to consist of the essence and the attributes. 
These two aspects of a thing are recognised by all philoso¬ 
phers to whatever school of thought, they belong. But 
when they try to ascertain their real nature and relation they 
are in hopeless disagreement. The monists assert that only 
the essence or being constitutes the sole reality, and that 
the attributes are but superimpositions of our own minds 
on the eternal reality and hence illusory. The Dvaitins 
accept both substance and attributes, as two distinct and 
yet inseparable things which together constitute the reality. 
But the Bhedabheda Vadins hold that the essence and the 
attribute are identical and distinct.—From the stand¬ 
point of being; the thing or reality is one. But from the 
stand-point of knowledge, which, in this state of our intel¬ 
ligence, is.CQnditionedby the senses, the thing is seen only 
in its several aspects. The attributes which are all real 
are only so many pai;tial aspects of the thing, and the 
' whole thing is a unity, from one standpoint, and the uni¬ 
fication of aspects or attributes from the other point of 
view.' Their position may be established as follows. The 
'attrU)ute8 and the essence, are not distinct in as muph as 
they cannpt be e^perienoed j^parately, oxib without the 
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other. A thing is nothing without attributes, and attribu¬ 
tes themselves are nothing without an underlying unity. 
They are not identical in as much as in every state of 
consciousness or perception, the difference is involved and 
also in language which expresses the thought. Our conclu¬ 
sion, therefore, is that the substance and attribute are 
neither distinct from each other nor identical. But from 
this we have no right to infer something in and behind 
these in w’hich th® contradiction involved herein may be 
supposed to disappear. Nor is there any necessity for 
such an assumption. Hence the BhedabhedaVadins con¬ 
clude, that the essence and the attribute are identical and 
distinct. For the denial of identity implies distinction 
and the denial of distinction implies identity. This 
curious and paradoxical theory oi Bheda-hheda plays as im¬ 
portant a part in the Vedanta of Bhaskara and Yadhava, as 
the doctrine of Maya in the philosophy of Advaita, and 
the theory of Aprithaksiddha Viseshan among the Visish- 
tadvaita philosophers. For example in explaining the 
relation between cause and effect, between the human 
body and the human soul, between God and man, and bet¬ 
ween God and the universe, the theory of Bhedabkeda finds 
a ready application. With the Advaita philosophers, the 
relation between these pairs of correlatives is one of absolute 
identity, while, the superficial difference is explained 
by the theory of Maya. With the the Visishtadvai- 
tins, the pairs are real. The relation that is manifest¬ 
ed in each case, is identity in difference, identity with re¬ 
gard to the essence, and difference with regard to their 
Aprithaksiddha Viseshanas (inseparable relations). But 
Bhaskara and Yadhava, regard these pairs as identical and 
distinct, identical in one aspect, distinct in another. But 
they take different views as to this dual aspect of things. 
While Bhaskara regards the aspect of identity as the 
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natural and that of distinctions as adventitious, Yadhava 
boldly proclaims that both of them are natural and real. 
The Vedanta of Bhaskara and Yadhava marks a stage of 
development in the Vedanta philosophy intermediate bet¬ 
ween those of Sankara and Ramanuja. The cardinal doc¬ 
trines of the Adwaita system, the doctrines of Maya and 
Nirgtina Brahman have been discarded. The Brahman, 
according to Bhaskara, is the universal self conscious exist¬ 
ence which forms the sole substratum cf the whole uni¬ 
verse and which is endowed with infinite auspicious attri¬ 
butes. God, Soul, and matter are all part and parcel of 
that infinite Being, whose qualities are manifested in a 
greater or less degree in all of them. God or Iswara 
manifests all the infinite attributes of Brahman in Him¬ 
self. The souls do not manifest all the attributes, but 
only reflect some and that too partially, though in virtue 
of their essence, they are capable of reflecting the Brahmaic 
nature wholly and in perfection. Prakriti or matter is 
that aspect of Brahman which brings about the differentia¬ 
tion of God and Souls, both of which are identical, by 
means of the Upadhi, the organisms through which the 
intelligence is manifested. Thus the souls are identical 
with Iswara, though by virtue of their organisms they ap¬ 
pear to be different.. The imperfection and limitation re¬ 
sulting from the physical organism of the intelligence will 
all die away with the knowledge of the identity of the uni. 
versal soul or Iswata, with the individual soul. But the 
Upadhi, is not, according to Bhaskara, illusory, and it is 
real, a? real as Iswara, both tfeing the eternal manifestar 
tions of the absolute Being or sat in which all plurality is 
involved. Here comes the doctrine of Bedhdbheda of 
indentity and distinction. God is one with and distinct 
from- the universe. In one aspect He is, the essence of 
the universe, endowed with all imaginable auspicious quali- 
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ties and distinct from the universe, and in the other aspect 
He is one with it, being identical with tlie egos, full of 
imperfections, sorrows, and sins. But the latter aspect is 
only conditional, and it exists only so long as the C/padkis, 
the physical frames, subtle and gross, endure. But when 
they disappear the imperfections also disappear with them. 

But Yadhava agreeing with Bluiskara in all 
other points, here joins issue with him. He rejects 
the doctrine of« Upadhi and holds that the Iswara 
who manifests in Himself t*iis supreme Brahman or 
Sat to perfection, is, hy his very nature, identical with 
and distinct from the universe. In one aspect he is dis¬ 
tinct from the universe, the substratum of all that is the 
director, and the universal governor of all things, full of 
all the excellent qualities of the highest Being conceivable. 
His essential nature, also includes the universe with all 
its imperfections, sorrows and sins. It is not through any 
Upadhi that He becomes the souls and material organi- 
sims, but it is through His very nature. He has the two 
aspects which are eternal, and the souls themselves have 
the dual aspect; in one aspect they are imperfect, and in 
the higher aspect they are identical with God in essence. 
Both these aspects endure for ever, though the imperfec¬ 
tions of the lower may be removed by a perfect realisation of 
the identitv between the Soul and God. It is the want of the 
realisation of this aspect that leads to all sorrows, but not 
the feeling of distinction between God and soul, which is also 
natural. Thus the consciousness of being different from 
God, coupled with that of identity in the highest aspect, 
will secure Moksha, in which all the Brahiiiaic qualities 
will be manifested in the soul as in Iswara. This leads to 
a difference in the conceptions of Moksha between these 
two thinkers. -As Bhaskara holds that Iswara and the 
individual soul are identical, but only appear to be different, 

5 
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on account of the Upadhis, the final goal of evolution for 
the soul, must be one in which, the individual soul dis¬ 
appears as such and becomes absorbed in the universal 
soul. But Yadhava thinks that as Iswara is perfect by His 
very nature, there is no necessity and purpose for all this 
stupendous process of evolution which goes on in nature. 
It does Iswara no good, nor does it prove of any use for 
the souls as they are in reality Iswara Himself, being 
omniscient can never be supposed to start a process which 
goes for nothing. Hence he would regard both identity 
and difference, between Iswara and soul, as natural 
and permanent. The soul, in Moksha, though con¬ 
scious of its identity with Iswara, is also conscious 
of its difference. It is in the latter aspect that 
the soul has been enabled to secure perfection by 
means of the process of evolution started by God in 
the interests of the souls. There is, therefore, no 
absorbtion in God in the state of Moksha, according to 
Yadhava Prakasa; but there is yet distinctness between 
God and Soul, and perfection has been attained in the lat¬ 
ter aspect as that the individual soul is able to manifest 
all the infinite Brahmaic qualities quite as well as Iswara 
Himself does naturally. 

We see in these, two philosophers of Mediaeval India 
a gradual approach from Sankara to Ramanuja. Bhaskara 
who was earlier than Yadhava, fkst gave up the doctrines 
of liiaya and of attributeless Brahman but held to the 
doctrine of absolute identity between God and soul. 
But Yadhava came still nearer to Ramanuja by modifying 
this doctrine so as to include also an element of difference 
betw’een the individual and the universal Soul. Both the 
thinkers were forced to explain the iVedantic doctrine of 
unity by the introduction of Upadhi or of intrinsic-Bheda- 
bheda; and this led them to further metaphysical and logical 
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difficulties which, we believe, are familiar to the readers of 
polemical works on the Vedanta systems. Ramanuja was, 
on the other hand, more successful in his interpretations 
of the scriptural passages and propounded a system of Ve¬ 
danta so as to include all difference and identity. His 
theories of the unity of the totality of things takes full 
cognizance of the reality of the apparent differences and 
gives also a satisfactory explanation of the relation of 
body and soul \Khich also holds good between God and 
the universe. This view while being a natural interpreta- 
tion of the scriptures does no violence to the mind of man, 
which ordinarily yearns for a God of love, righteousness, 
wisdom, power and glory. 
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From all these aiid frorti the uu-Vedic rituals practised 
by many of those Iiigh class priests, it is evident that the 
Tantric priests might most probably have been Dravadians 
at one time and subsequently raised to the dignity of 
Brahmans. Yajurveda being purel}' ritualistic and of this 
the Suklayajus branch being of later origin and free from all 
that is undesirable these new priestly converts to Brahmi- 
nism might have adopted it as their Veda. There is a be¬ 
lief in some quarter that the priests of Bengal were similar 
converts from the old Buddhistic priesthood. Thus we 
see that religion has been the chief means of levelling all 
social differences and of civilising the backward races of 
India. This process of Aryanizing or rather the fusion bet¬ 
ween the different races of India is noticeable in almost all 
the relgious sects of Brahmins in Southern India. The com. 
verse process of conversion from Aryan exclusiveness and 
ritualism to Bravidianism is also true in some extreme cases. 
The Dikshitas «f Tillai, Siva and Vishnu Nambis, the 
Nambudiris of Malabar, the Cholias and others like these have 
customs and manners which bear undoubted marks of Dravi- 
dian origin. With the Aradhya Brahmans of thd Linga- 
yat sect the contrary appears to have been the case. In 

their zeal for their new religion they seem to have thrown 
*• 

aside all the masks of an Aryan along with Aryan prejudices 
and preferred a sort of social and religious equality with 
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their Dravidian bi'ethern, a practice strictly observed only 
in one other religion, that is Mahommedanisnf. But blood 
is thicker than water. When it came to a question of inter¬ 
marriage and such other intercourse which is generally 
dependent on the instincts of a race, they reverted back to 
their old symrtaic habits. Thus the Aradhyas occupy a uni¬ 
que position among the Brahmans of Southern India. They 
have relinquished all the outward signs necessary to a 
Brahman; instead ef the Yajnopavita or the sacred thread of 
a Brahman they wear the phallic emblem tied to a string 
round their neck like all the Lingaijats and at the same time 
observe many of the traditions and customs of the Brahmins. 

There is one more point in the social customs of the 
Aryans which testifies to a closer union between the different 
races of India—^the social position of the Aryan woman. 
The Vedic Aryan gave equal rights to his women with the 
males and allowed them to partake freely in his house-hold 
worship and sacrificial rituals. Husband and wife offered to¬ 
gether prayers to the gods. But latterly the position of a 
female was lowered very much and she was treated almost 
like a Sudra. Just as in the case of a Sudra the 
woman also was granted some concession by the Aryans 
when they were unavoidably forced to it. In a sacrifice the 
right of bringing the sacrifical fire (agnyadana) belonged to 
the wife; and on such occasions it was her duty to pro¬ 
nounce certain Mantras. Later on when she was strictly 
prohibited from all kinds of participation in the rituals, an 
exemption was made with reference to that particular cere¬ 
mony. The Vedas testify that women like Gargi and Mait- 
rayani enjoyed equal rights with the males. They were 
ranked with tiie Vedic teachers and were the recognised 
authors of some of the hymns. What a fall was that of their 
daughters from that of the Vedic teachers to that of a Sitdra ! 
It is ft mistake to suppose thftt the Aryans never treated 
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their women leniently but that they treated them like slaves. 
The reason for such a degradation is to be sought elsewhere 
—^not in the instinctive inhumanity of the Aryan males, nor 
in their jealousy for their women but in their altered social 
environments and the new requisites of life. The history of 
the various stages in the social status of the Indo-Aryans 
can alone satisfactorily unravel the viscissitudes of social life 
their women. Let the women be educated and speak for 
themselves. A careful study of the social and religious prac* 
tices of the present day Aryan women is sure to furnish us 
with some clue for finding out the true cause of their degra¬ 
dation. 

Later writers have tried to account for the elevated 
position enjoyed by Gargi and Maitrayani by stating that 
though possessing the body of anaeramis they were 
asramie in spirit, though they had feminine bodies were 
masculine in spirit. They denied the right of women to be 
Vedic teachers but when a science was threatened with ex¬ 
tinction by the want of a pioper male member to perpe¬ 
tuate the line of the teacher the woman was authorised to 
learn it and transmit it to wprthy successors. A woman was 
allowed to act the part of a teacher to others of the lower 
classes. Thus the rights of women were gradually limited 
until in the end they were mercilessly shut out from all 
claims to Vedic lore and were only allowed to learn the 
spirit of it like the sudras through non-Sanscrit mediums. 

Women have always been the sheet-anchor of a society. 
They were the preservers of both good and bad things of a 
nation,'and the weal or woe oAt depended chiefly on them. 
In every family the wife is an important person. She 
always remains at home, looks after the management of the 
household and brings up the children. Hers is a life en¬ 
tirely devoid of speculations and exposure to the turmoil of the 
outside world, but is a sweet and calm and iado<»r one, with 
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many a word of encouragement to her weary and struggling 
lord and with inspiring traditions and instructhre stories to 
her importunate children. She is by nature conserrative 
and is endowed with qualities which are conducive to the 
presevation of all that is ancient and sanctified by custom 
and religion but not with those that are fit tor subversion and 
destruction. From an inliniate knowledge of a Hindu house¬ 
hold, we believe, that the pertinacious clinging of a Hindu 
male to ancient tiftditions, inspite of many contravening 
forces is chiefly due to the influence of the women at home. 
Woman, therefore, is the best subject for a student of social 
customs and manners. 

If we carefully compare the modern Aryan woman with 
the Vedic woman, we find that while the modern one 
preserves much of the traditional customs of the Vedic 
woman she is also the repository of strange habits which 
are peculiarly either Dravidian or aboriginal. The adoption 
of foreign customs by an Aryan wife can be accounted for 
only in two ways: either the Aryans in their endeavour to 
conciliate the different races with whom they were destined 
to live should have partially imitated the Dravidians and 
have adopted such of their customs as were required 
by the altered conditions of their life, or they should have 
contracted marriages with other races and taken in foreign 
women into their fold who brought in their trail many of 
the foreign customs which have continued to exist to our 
day. For various reasons the former supposition seems to be 
the least probable. In spite of the fact that the Dravidian 
males bear thorough marks of Aryanisation in their dress, 
social customs, relgion and various other elements of public 
life, their women have stood aloof and remained almost 
Dravidian. If it is true that the Hindu woman was as 
tionservative in ancient days as she is now, it is quite impro¬ 
bable that the Aryan woman alone should have unhesitatingly 
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adopted the customs of the Dravidian woman. On the other 
hand many of the social restrictions of the modern Aryan 
woman, her prejudices, her dress, her social etiquette, her 
behaviour towards the other members of her family, as well 
as her language all, when carefully scrutinised, tend to 
support the high probability of the later supposition. And 
the post-Vedic Sastras of the Hindus which give clear 
references to the intermingling of the Aryans with other races 
lend colour to this view. For no less re'\son than that the 
later day Aryan should mete out to his better half the same 
amount of respect which he gives to a Sudra, we are tempted 
to hold that the Aryan along with the so many other things 
that he borrowed from the Dravidians, borrowed also his 
woman. We shall examine some of the customs of 
the South Indian Aryan women and see if they support 
this view to any small extent. 

Taking the marriage laws of the Aryans wo find that 
at the time of the XJpanishads the Aryans were freely taking 
girls from other classes of people. In the Chandogya 
Upanished a Kaikva whose name itself suggests of his non- 
Aryan origin, goes to one, Tanusruti for instruction in 
spiritual knowledge. He offers his teacher a number of cows 
and other kinds of wealth as fee. Tanusruti after refusing all 
of them consents to teach him in exchange for his daughter. 
Commentators try to make of Raikva, a Kshatriya, and the 
term Sudra addressed to him is interpreted as a term of pity 
meaning one whose ignorance melts even a stone. We 
believe that that derivation is most prabably the one which 
accounts for the origin ofthe name Sudra itself. Whether 
Eaila'a was a Kshatriya or not, he was not a Brahmin. We 
can therefore infer that the Brahmins were in the habit of 
n\arr 3 'iiig among the non-Brahmins. Elsewhere in the 
Brihadaranyaka we have another incident mentioned which 
is more explicit on this question of marriage. A boy Jabala, 
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as lie was fatherless, goes to a certain sage and requests him 
to perform his initiative ceremony (upanayarea). When the 
sage asked the boy to go to his mother and ascertain the 
gotra of his father, the boy being unable to know it from hia 
mother, returned and told the sage, that his mother 
while doing service in the Rishyasrama begot him 
an4 owing to lier ignorance failed to ascertain his gotra- 
The sage judging from the truthfulness of the boy that he 
should be the offspring of a Brahman, initiated him. This 
stoiy establishes one thing clearly that the Aiyan sages were 
marrying from alt classes and that the status of a child was 
made to depend only on that of his father. V'yasa is supposed 
to be the son of a fisher-woman. Even some non-Aryan 
sages were recognised as Brahmans. Narada, a Sudra by 
birth, is reckoned as one of the Brahma Eishis. lie is 
supposed to be the founder of the Bhahliniarga. This his¬ 
tory of Narada is probably a reference to the Dravidian 
source of Bkakti. Agastya is recoginsed to be purely a 
Dravidian Saint and the father of the Dravidian languages. 
It has almost become proverbial that none should inquire 
into the source of a Rishi or of a River. 

The process of emigration is rather on arduous task. 
In ancient days, especially when there were no facilities for 
transport and communication, and no safety to property and 
life,many were the hardships which an emigrator had to under¬ 
go. It was only possible for a few adventurous males who had 
not the encumbrances of a settled family life, to go and 
settle in a foreign land. Invariably in a body of emigrants 
the women formed the minority as they are by nature 
unfit for hardships. When the Vedic Aryans settled in the 
Aryavarta they should have felt a dearth of women among 
their own people, and as distance and difficulty of inter¬ 
communication prevented them from keeping up old rela¬ 
tionships, they might naturally have taken to. marrying girls 
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from those people amidst whom they settled. Instances are 
*iot wanting in* history where one race was forced to contract 
marriage relation with another. We read that certain races 
were in the habit’of taking girls by force from others. 
Necessity knows no law. By the time of the Smritis, the 
caste sj’^steni seems to have become a settled institution and 
a sifficient number of girls should have been available for 
marriage among the Aryans themselves. But yet Mann 
and others have approved of the anuloma ^stem of marriage. 
A man can marry not only in his own caste but in others 
lower to the one to w'hich he belongs. If a non-Aryan 
family were to hold for seven generations marriage relations 
with the Aryans, the whole family became Aryan. In 
modern Smritis even that license is evoked and no one is al¬ 
lowed to marry from other classes. Curiously enough there is 
a ceremony practised in the marriages of the Yajurvedis who 
form the majority in Southern India. Before tying the 
auspicious string round the neck of the bride, she is seated 
on a bag full of paddy and a yoke is held over her head over 
which a certain inaidra is pronounced. Maj’- it be that this is 
indicative of the bride belonging to the subjugated class 
of Dravidians. The old Aryan custom seems to be that ol 
marrying a girl after she attained maturity. Many of the 
mantras that ai’e uttered at the time of marriage and at the 
time of taking the bride to the bridegroom’s house are full of 
references to it^ Even after the introduction of girl-and- 
boy marriages the old custom is adhered to and is observed 
only symbolically by the Aryans. Early marriage seems to 
be the custom of foreigners and is still in vogue among some 
of their sects. In Malabar though the girls ore married 
after they attain age, the actual marriage takes place while 
the girl is young and the ceremony is known as the tying 
of the marriage neck-string. And the man who does it 
need not be the husband after she attains age. The 
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husband is one who takes the woman under his protection 
and a second ceremony is performed by him ’known as “ the 
giving of the cloth,” the person who gives the inundu or cloth 
being recognised as the husband. This custom of infant- 
marriage seems to have been introduced into the Aryan 
society at a time when the Aryans were marrying from other 
races. 

Of the customs of the modern Aryan women which 
point to their Dr^flridian origin p^e shall mention a notable 
few. Ill the early literature of the Aiyaiis, so far as we 
know, there is no reference whatever to the women whose 
husbands are alive, smearing their bodies with saffron. But 
among the Tibetans and the aboriginal tribes of India there 
is a custom of women painting their bodies with all sorts 
of colours, especially red. The Andamanese women are 
said to shave their heads and smear the whole of their bodies 
with white clay. In later Indian writings we read of the 
existence of the practice of women painting their cheeks and 
bodies with red safforn. Among the Dravidian woman it is 
a sure sign of auspiciousness to smear their bodies with 
turmeric. The Yellow turmeric has almost become an em¬ 
blem of wifehood and a red streak is worn by almost all the 
followers of tanlricism on their forehead. In our opinion 
Tantriciam itself is the outcome of the influence of. 
Dravidian and aboriginal religions on that of the Aryans. 
While the white mud became the emblem of Vishnu or the 
male principle, the red or yellow streak became the emblem 
of Sakti or the female principle. That the Aryan woman of 
Southern India should observe this smearing of the body 
with turmeric as the sina qua non of auspiciousness lends 
color to .their probable Dravidian origin. The Dravidian 
tali which is tied round the neck of a bride by the 
bridegroom is with the poor, a mere piece of turmeric 
tied to a yellowed string. This UUi system is also in 
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practice among the Aryan women of Sonthern India. 
In tho dress of- the modern Aryan lady there are traces 
of visible Dravidianism. Her ancient dress seems to 
hare. been two pieces of cloth and a bodice. One 
piece is worn round the waist with hachcha or the 
inner end folded between the legs to the waist bo- 
liind and the other worn over the bodice so as to cover the 
body completely. The dress of a Dravidian woman seems 
to have consisted in a single piece of cloth tied round tho 
waist and the outer extremity rolled round tho trunk of 
the body. The wearing of the bodice is not her custom. By 
some the trunk is not at all covered but is left* naked. The 
modern dress of a South Indian Aryan woman seems to be 
a compromise between the Aryan and the Dravidian forms 
of dress. Instead of two pieces of cloth she uses only one 
having the length of both and tho hachcha which ought to 
bo worn probably like that of the Mwiharashtra ladies is 
■worn inside externally preserving the Dravidian form. 
With reference to the bodice the newly adopted Dravidia- 
nised religion strictly forbids her from wearing it. Bub 
here too a compromise seems to have been effected. The 
long arms of the bodice have been shortened to the middle 
of the shoulder and the length of it has also been diminish¬ 
ed so as to cover only half of the trunk; so that when 
covered with the edge of her cloth which is rolled round 
her trunk, she appears to preserve externally the Dravidian 
form and yet ifeeps the Aryan dress inside. There is another 
custom only in vogue among the South Indian Brahman 
women which appears in all probability to be aboriginal. 
This is to consider them under pollution at certain particular 
periods.. The proper custom of the Aryans seems to be to con- 
sidei* women impure during such periods and that therefore 
they should not be allowed to partake in religious and 
Sacrificial rites. So, though Hying in the house, they 
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were deemed unfit to perform their functions in the 
household. As no married man can perforjn any Vedic 
ceremony without his wife partaking in it, he is strictly for¬ 
bidden from it during such occasions. This true Aryan custom 
is in practice among the Brahmans of Northern India, 
though in Southern India quite a foreign form is resort¬ 
ed to. This may be due to the women of Southern India 
still clinging to the practices which was theirs at an earlier 
stage of civilizatioij. Again the conduct of Southern women 
on funeral occasions savours of Dfavidian influence again. In 
Northern India many of these customs seem to have been 
afiected by the Mahomedaii conquest even though the 
Mohamedans themselves were inflluenced by the Aryans. 
There is no use of multiplying instances. It is enough for 
our purpose if those that have been given suggest the 
probability of the Aryan men having married amongst tne 
Non-Aryan women. 

We have already shown how we have reason to doubt that 
even non-Aryan men crept into the Aryan community. The 
* don’t touchisin ’ which is as it were the ruling religion of 
Southern India has its staunchest votaries among the woman¬ 
kind. The tendency to sectarianise is more marked with them 
than with men. The different sects in other parts of India 
overlap each other and gaps between them is not so wide as to 
make social amiability impossible. In Southern India the state 
of affairs seems to be quite otherwise. There are numberless 
sects each widely separated from others and with potentiality for 
further multiplication. Each one of the main sects has its rami¬ 
fications and subsects which vie with one another in their spirit of 
exclusiveness. The sectarianising tendency has been laid by 
some at the door of the Aryans who are often charged 
with having feathered their own nests at the ruin of others. 
These critics themselves admit that many of the good things 
that Indian civilisation can boast of have been preserved- to them 
by. the Aryans, It is no doubt one thing to praise where praise 
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is due and another to expose the faults where faults are to be 
found. Selfisl^ness is the bane of humanity. The descendants of 
the early Aryans in their zeal for self-preservation might have 
neglected the welfare of their fellow-beings and degraded themsel¬ 
ves so low as to become the unworthy descendants of their noble 
anscestors. But one thing is to to be admitted by all that what 
the utmost amount of egoism on the part of the Aryans could 
have done is, to create two apathetical sects,—that of 
the Arj'ans and non-Aryans. How to account for the diff¬ 
erences among the non-Aryans themselves amongst whom 
there exist hundreds of subdivisions each separated from 
others as widely as they are from the Aryans. This process of 
division seems to have been at work among the non-Aryans even 
before they met the Aryans and the Aryans simply added one 
more to the already existing innumerable sects. Variety seems 
to be the ruling law of nature, and no nation, however cosmopoli¬ 
tan in theory it may be has succeeded in overcoming it. Castes, 
there would always exist but only they should not hate each 
other. Erom the Vedas we learn tliat the early Aryans had 
always dread for the non-Aryans ; they treated the Vedic Dasyus 
as the enemies of their civilisation. Whatever may be the feel¬ 
ing of the latter day Aryan towards these, necessity or some other 
reasons forced him to settle among these very people whom he once 
dreaded. How did he behave ? He civilised them, gave them a 
new religion, developed the natural resources of their land and 
made common *caase with them. He even adopted to a certain 
extent their religion and intermarried with them, Ko amount 
of civilisation, religious, social or political can eradicate natu¬ 
ral distinctioift. If in the history of she world anything has 
struggled hard to stamp out caste prejudices it is religion. The 
early Aryans recognised dihis fact; and the ambition of almost 
all the great religious reformers from Sankara down to Bammo- 
'han Boy was to restore fraternity and equality between the 
different warring sects and they have only yery partially succeeded 
" in it. It is because the Aryans have, from time to time, produc¬ 
ed great, generous and sympathetic men that their community 
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comparatively small in number, has continued to live to our times. 
The moment they cease to produce great men, il they do not 
throw open the portals ot* social and spiritual brotherhood and 
civilisation, they arc doomed to die as a race and they will be 
blotted out from the surl'ace of the earth. 

Be it, as it may, our opinion is that sectarianism and exclusive¬ 
ness even within tlie fold of the Bralimans themselves is chiefly due 
to intermixture with foreign races. There is a unique custom 
among the Hrahman^women of Southern India which goes to 
corroborate this view. No Brahman woman will take her food 
from the hands of another of her own sect unless that other is a 
close blood relation of hers even though the males mix freely. 
This sort of ‘ don’t-touchism ’ should, we believe, have come into 
existence at a time wiien there was felt a sort of uncertainity 
about the source ot a female. When females were freely taken 
by the Aryans from Non-Aryan families, their birth should 
have continued to influence them even after they were Aryanis- 
ed. On the other hand Aryan women also should have 
feared free intercourse with others on account of the possibility 
of their non-Aryan derivation. However much Aryan a woman 
may appear the only test which can induce others to have free 
intercourse with her is blood relationship. This custom of inter¬ 
marrying with other classes is even to day in practice with the 
flats of the Panjaub among whom tlie caste of the child depends 
only on that of its father. Even in Southern India among some 
sects of Brahmins there prevails the custom of receiving girls 
from other sects. This we believe is a remnant of the old social 
relation between the Aryans and the non-Aryans. There are a 
few other customs which look rather strange in a genuine Aryan 
household. One of them is the behaviour of a daughter-in-law 
towards the other members of the family. She has a queer w^ay 
of addressing the elders and her husband. Her behaviour, judg¬ 
ing from ancient literature, appears quite non-Aryan. In 
Southern districts in some cases it is noticed that w'hen the new 
daughter-in-law waiits to communicate anything to her husband 
or even mother-in-law, she makes a noise to attract the attention 
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of the person whom she wishes to talk to and then expresses her 
ideas by dumb-Signs. This habit could be accounted for, perhaps, on 
the hypothesis that when a Dravidian girl is imported all of a sud¬ 
den into an Aryan family she should naturally feel the difficulty 
of communicating in a foreign language, that is the language of 
the family into which she is married,and at the same time should 
be swayed by a feeling of subordination and deference to her 
new elders. Though the difficulty of language has now disappeared, 
the custom prevails probably as a remmant of old practice. From 
all these it is clear that the Dravidians formed a recognised fac¬ 
tor in the early history of Aryan civilisation and that they had 
marriage relations with the Aryans. The introduction of 
Dravadian women into Aryan society might have been con* 
coraitant with the Aryanisation of the Dravidian priest's, or 
might have been due as in the history of other nations, to the 
necessity which led the early Aryans to contract marriage relations 
with the foreigners amidst whom they settled and whom they 
almost half-subdued and half-conciliated. 


{To he continued.) 



THE VEDANTA WORK. 


EdITOS or THB BSA-HSCAYADiy. 

Dsah Sib, 

The Vedanta work in New York has made vast progress 
daring tho present season, beginning from last October. The 
OEice, Library and</lass Rooms at 146, East 55th Street, were 
estabh.-shed about that time. Since £hon, the regular classes have 
been held there on Tuesday and Thursday evenings and on Satur¬ 
day tuoriiings. They have been well attended by the students 
and their friends, as well as other persons who go to the classes 
after hearing the Sunday afternoon lectures by Swami Abheda- 
nanda, in Tuxeda Hall. These lectures have been more than 
usually popular this season, the attendance far exceeding that of 
previous years. The last lecture of the present course was given 
on April Ist. The subject was “The Life of a Divine man,” 
and was treated in the interesting and eloquent style that is 
habitual with Swami Abhedananda. After a long and successful 
season of hard work, the latter has just left New York to fulfill 
some engagements to lecture in other cities, os, Cambridge and 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and other places in the vicinity of 
Lofton. The lectures and classes will be conducted in his absence 
by Swami Turiyananda. It is a great step in advance to have 
succeeded in founding a permanent centre in New York, where 
tho work will be carried on without interruption. During the 
past summers, and in Swami Abhedananda’s absence,it was discon¬ 
tinued, to be resumed and reorganized in the Fall. This year we 
have Swami Turiyananda, whose presence is of great advantage 
and help to the students. On last Saturday morning he conduct¬ 
ed the class, reading from the Bhogavad Oita, translating, and 
explaining the text. Sunday afternoon he gave a talk on Purifi¬ 
cation of Heart, which was duly appreciated by ail present, and 
commeated oa most favorably. There is a steadily increasing 

7 
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membership roll of the Vedanta Society, composed of students 
afiid others whaare interested in the growth of the work. They 
contribbto regular yearly suras for the maintenance and support 
of the Society and the Swamis. Swami Abhedananda has proved 
himself not only an able, efficient teacher but has furthered the 
success of the work, as well, in every other way, by careful atten¬ 
tion to its needs and to details. He is equal to every occasion 
that demands vast judgment and consideration, advancing the 
interests of the work that it may be presented in the most help¬ 
ful way to new students who,are joining the*classes at all times. 
Although unaccustomed to our Western business methods, he is 
yet able to decide the most weighty questions that arise in the 
growth of the movement, as none of the members, unaided, could 
do, though many are prominent business men. Our gratitude 
and loyalty to Swami Abbedananda and all the Swamis for the 
helpful spirit of their teachings, will ever remain, unbounded, 
immeasurable. 

A Vjgdanta. Studsxt. 


Thb OapuAXAOE, Bhabda. 


2l8t Feb. m 

The Editor, “Brahmavadin.” 

Sir, • • 

I shall feel much obliged if you will kindly publish the fol¬ 
lowing report of the receipts and disbursements of the Bhabda 
Orphanage^ 

An account of the receipts and disburgsmenta of the Bhabda 
Orphanage, froip May 1899 to December 1899. 
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Beceipts. 



•Rs. 

As. 

PS. 

Donation 

154 

3 

0 

Subscription 

404 

0 

0 

• 

558 

3 

0 

Balance brought orer from April 1809.. 

16 

7 

9 


Rs. 574 10 9 


Disburseinents. 




1. Grocer, oil, ghee; spices, salt <&c., . 

77 

12 

71 

2. Bazar, fresh fruits and Tegetables 

26 

4 

6 

3. JVIillc 

40 

14 

0 

4. Stationery papers, ink, pen, nibs, 1 
letter papers, envelopes, &c. J 

10 

13 

0 

5. Medicine, including Doctor’s fees 

27 

13 

0 

6. Postage, freight of postal and Ry. 1 
parcel, money order fees, &c., j 

16 

13 

3 

7. Tailoring 

7 

0 

6 

8, Carpentry 

22 

9 

3 

9. Weaving 

17 

5 

3 

10. Bengali Pundit 

12 

8 

0 

11. Rice and dUl .. 

57 

10 

41 

12. Books and book-binding .. 

17 

2 

Cl 

13. Cooking pots and utensils 

6 

4 

3 

14. Fuel and woodman 

14 

14 

9 

15. Conveyance cart, hire, boat hire Ry. \ 
fare, and steamer fare ... J 

30 

13 

6 

16. Cooly hire 

4 

4 

3 

17. Tiffin 

8 

4 

41 

18. Charity 

19 

3 

0 

ID, Miscellaneous .. 

7 

7 

6 

20. Play things for children, toy books 1 
and wooden buildings .. J 

7 

15 

9 

21. Clothing and bedding clothes, shoe.s, 1 
blankets &c., .. j 

67 

12 

9 
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R0. 

As. 

Ps. 

22. Establishments and furniture 

• • 

66 

9 


23. Ploughing 

• • 

a • 

1 

1 

0 

24. Barber 

• • 

t • 

0 

2 

ii 

26. Washerman 

• * 

» • 

1 

2 

9 

26. Mehtar 

• • 

» • 

4 

0 

9 



Rs. 

573 

11 

0 

Receipts 

» t 

.. *" Rs. 

574 

10 

9 

Disbursements 

» • 

Rs. 

573 

11 

0 

Balance in hand 

» » 

.. Es. 

0 

15 

9 


Youra truly, 
AKHANDAHrANDA, 


EXTRACTS. 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA^S LECTURES. 

Svi'ami Viveltananda, the Hindoo misaionary in tlie interpsts 
of “Practical Psychology,” gare last evening in Washington Jlnll, 
Red Men’s building, the first of a series of three lectures. Last 
evening’s discourse was on the “Art of Breathing.” The speaker 
held that if one had ffill control of breathing and could make it 
rhythmical the control of the mind would be complete. Ho 
said that this could be tested bjr going when disturbed to where 
one could be quiet and breathe deeply and regularly and that in a 
short time perfect peace would come. Tivekananda answered 
questions at the close of the lecture as he will after the next two 
which will be on “Meditation” and “Explanations in Regard to 
Breathing .”—The Chronich^ Ban Francieee, 





SWAMI ON AKT IN INDIA. 


SAYS THIS PERIQp IS ONLY ONE OF IMITATION. 

SECLABSS THE ANGLO-SAXON PEOPLE HATE ALWAYS BEEN 

•BADLY PITTED POR ABT. 

“Arts and Sciences in India” was the topic under which the 
Swami Yivekananda was introduced before the audience in 
AVendte Hall last evening in the Unitarian Church. But as he 
acknowledged himself, he touched nearly every subject but the 
one upon which he was elected to speak. Nevertheless, the 
Swanii held the attention of his audience, as was demonstrated 
by the many questions which were put to him after his 
address. 

The Swami said in part: 

“In the history of nations, the government, at the beginning, 
has always been in the hands of the priests. All the learning 
has begun from the hands of the priests. Then after the priests 
the government changes to the hands of the kings,and the military 
rules triumphant. This has always been true. And last comes the 
grasp of luxury, and the people sink down to be dominated by 
stronger and more barbarous races. 

“Amongst all races of the world, from the earliest time in 
history, India has been called the land of w'isdom. Tor ages India 
itself has never gone out to conquer other nations. Its people 
have never been fighters. Unlike your Western people, they do 
not eat meat, for meat makes fighters; the blood of animals 
makes yon restless and you desire to do something. 

“Compare India and England in the Elizabethan pexiod. 
What a dark age for your people and how englightened we were. 
The Anglo-Saxon people have always been badly fitted for art. 
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They have good poetry—that ia the blank verae of Shakespeare. 
This rhyming bpsiness of words is no good at all. It is the most 
uncivilized thing in the world. 

** In India music was developed to the full seven notes: 
even to half and quarter notes many years ago. They led also 
in drama, music and sculpture. Whatever is done now is merely 
an attempt at imitation. Everything now in India consists of 
how much less a man can have and yet live .’’—California Enquirer. 




EAMAKEISHNA MISSION AND THE BUSTI^^/ 

CALCUTTA. ^ 


SIB,—I am directed by the President, Ilamakrisbna Mission, 
to forward the accompanying Report of the sanitary work, begun 
in April, 1900, in the fiustis of Calcutta for publication in your 
valuable columns I hope, it will draw your sympathy and interest 
in the cause. 

Yours, Ac., 


The 21st April, ’00 


Nokekdbo Nath Mitha, B. L., 

Honorary Secretary. 


THE FORTNIGftTLY REPORT OF THE SAKITARY WORE, 


DONE IN CALCUTTA,/T THE PLAGUE-INFECTED 

BUSTIS, 


To-T-The President, Bamakrishna Mission. 

Sir,—In submitting the leport of the sanitary work, done in 
Calcutta daring the first-half of April, 1900, a word of explana* 
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m 

tioa seems necessary. Last year,when plague broke out in Calcutta, 
it became apparent, that the people living in the pustis were the 
first and the worst affected. These Bustis, as it is well known, 
are a collection of huts closely aggregated together and construc¬ 
ted without any idea of light and ventilation. The drains are 
generally defective, and the water-supply either scanty or 
polluted. They are inhabited mostly by the poorest classes who 
crowd together in dark and ill-ventilated rooms, surrounded with 
airsorts of insanitary conditions, generated by their poverty and 
ignorance. It is ncAvonder that plague or, indeed, any epidemic 
disease would take a lodgement, in these places, where every 
facility exists for their development and spread. In spite of the 
efforts of the Sanitary Department, their condition, in many parts, 
is frightful. It was Miss Margaret Noble of our Mission, who 
took it into her head to assist the Banitary Department in 
thoroughly cleansing these plague-spots, and especially to cleanse 
and disinfect, free of charge, the inside of the premises, which 
the Department left untouched. To her appeal for public 
sympathy, a few European and Indian gentlemen readily respon¬ 
ded, and, through their kind help she organized a working gang, 
whose work she personally superintended. The Health Officer 
and the Chairman of the Corporation inspected the sanitary 
work in the Bustis, and took great interest in her well-meant 
endeavours. The work was temporarily stopped, owing to her 
absence from India. But, as the epidemic has broken out 
again, in a much more severe form this year, it has been consi¬ 
dered necessary to start the work on the same lines as followed 
by Miss Noble so successfully. It is a matter for regret that the 
mission has this time been deprived of her earnestness, devoted¬ 
ness and untiring labor in drawing public sympathy to the cause, 
by her disinterested appeal for public help, by which alone such 
w'ork could be carried out. But if any one considers the 
condition and habits of his poor Busti-neighbours—helpless 
preys to epidemics and constant source of danger to the health of 
the town—one should not think such work useless, nor any 
money expended on this account, an unprofitable outlay. 
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OuB WoBKixra Gang : The working geng consists, for the 
present of 2 Gullypit boys, I Bhisti, 2 coolies, and 6 Methors, 
si^erintended by one mate, working under my personal super¬ 
vision and direction. 

Tnn METHOD or wobh ;—The work of cleansing and disin¬ 
fecting the insanitary Busti-huts is done, free of charge. 
Fucca houses are also cleansed at the special request of the 
owners. When a Busti is taken up for cleansing, the Gullypit 

boys open up and cleanse every Gullypit in the Busti. lie 
■ 

surface-drains are cleansed, flushed and disinfected. Open spaces 
are swept. Any iilth and garbage found, are removed and 
deposited on the Busti-roads for removal by the conservancy 
Carts. The inside of the premises is swept and cleansed, the 
privies disinfected and the drains cleansed, and washed. As yet, 
no difliculty has been experienced in the removal of Busti- 
sweepings by the departmental carts, but if the work becomes 
heavy it is in contemplation to keep one or two carts on our 
own account. 

The Wore done in the fibst-hale ofafbil: As in the 
last yearithe'cleansing work was commenced in the plague-infected 
Bustis in Ward No. 1. The Bustis in Blocks No. 4, 7,19 and 36 
of Ward No. 1., blocks No. 13 and 14 of Ward No. 3, and block 
No. 2 of Ward No. 2., were cleansed and and disinfected.. On an 
average, four cart-loads of drain silt and refuse were removed 
every day. Besides over 20 pucca houses were cleansed and dis¬ 
infected at the request of the owners in blocks No. 19 and 36 of 
Ward No. 1. The inside as well as the surrounding of most of 
these premises were filthy in the extreme. Heaps of refuse were 
found accumulated which were never removed for months. The 
thorough manner in which our work was done would be testified 
to by the Sanitary Inspectoifl of the Wards, and the Divisional 
Superintendents who have kindly inspected it on several 
occasions. 

Financial Condition :—The very limited means at our 
disposal is greatly hampering our work, especially in the for¬ 
mation of a sfrong working gang and in the supply el disinfects. 
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aatf. We are vwy thankful to Messrs. Balakrishna Paul & Co. 
for their kindly supplying, free of charge, Perchiloride of Mercury 
and Phenile, and It is due to their liberality and public spirit 
that we hare been able to carry on our disinfectiun-worlr. We 
bare also received a sympathetic answer from Messrs. D. Waldie 
& On., but hare been unable to avail ourselves of the favour, 
owing to the insufficiency of our funds. We fervently hope that 
the generous public would find the usefulness of such sanitary 
work, and help us in carrying it on in a much more extended 
scale. • 

• 

I hare the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient servant. 

(Sd.) iSwAMi Sauavanda, 
20th April, 1900.— i'he Indiaa M'tn’oi'. 


MADRAS. 


Year after year brings in unmislakeable e valence ol the power 
that is behind the Bamakrishna Mission and the increasing pur- 
posiveness of its work is clear from the way in which the inovemenf. 
is spreading slowly perhaps but surely throughout the civilised 
world. The sixty-seventh Birthday Anniversary of Bliagavau 
Sri Bamakrishna was celebrated at Belur Math as usual and also 
at Dacca, Kishengurh, New York, Baiimad and Madras with 
much enthusiasm. A specially noteworthy feature of almost all 
these celebrations is that a large number of the poor were fed on 
the day. 

Wo just wish to refer briefly to the way in which 
it was celebrated in Madras as it is such a good index 
of Swami Bamakrishnananda’s work here. The very year 
after the advent of [Swami Vivekanaiida in Madras a few of 
those that believed in the Modern Mahatma celebrated 
the birth-day privately and fed a few hundred poor, for, Sn 

8 
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Bamakmhna taught that the best form of puja, (worship^ vtras the 
feeding of the ^poor. These private celebrations went on until 
1896 when it was deemed necessary that Madras should be made 
a permanent centre of the Bamakrishna Mission work. The 
grandness of the birthday celebration in Madras ever since, 
has exceeded the most sanguine expectations of the Madras- 
sees themselves. This is certainly due to the presence of 
Swami Bamakrishiiananda in Madras. The slow, steady, silent 
and useful work that he has been doing, the quiet, unostentatious 
and exemplary life of complete renunciation that he is leading, 
and the broad catholicity of views he has imbibed from bis master 
have made him deservedly popular amongst all classes of men. 
Subscriptions flowed in from all sides as soon as the birthday 
c debration was announced, not only from the Swami’s numerous 
classes but also from the leading men of Madras. Contributions 
were accepted both in kind and in money. On the 3rd of March, 
the actual birthday, all members of the Swami's classes and other 
gentlemen to the extent of about 200 or 250 were fed sumptu¬ 
ously. The 2 >iyVt continued all through the day and ended with 
the usual homa in the night. The Sunday following was the day 
of public celebration and the general impression amongst all con¬ 
cerned is that it went off much more grandly than in the previous 
year. From 6 p. m. the preceding day Castle Kernan of the all- 
obliging Biligiri Aiyangar was a scene of great bustle and prepa¬ 
ration for the godly work of the next morning. The experi¬ 
ence of the preceding years stood every one in good stead and 
every precaution had been taken to avoid confusion and to be 
punctual. The feeding of over 6000 poor began at 8 A. m., and 
ended to the satisfaction of all at 4 p. m. It may be noted here 
that amongst those that were fed there was a good proportion of 
Christians and Mussulmans,'^Fakirs and Bairagies whose parch¬ 
ed up countenances clearly showed the dire havoc that the 
proverbial Indian famine had committed on them and made all 
those that were present feel that they had money enough to feed 
daily these starving thousands of their CQiintrymen. The Swami 
and the small committee, which he formed to carry tfut the'"pro- 
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grAmmefor the day feel particularly thankful to all those gentle¬ 
men that worked most disinterestedly without, sleep or rest 
and almost fasting. It is hoped that the face of glee so many 
hungry mouths, young and old, male and female put on is 
enough satisfaction for their philanthropic labours. The Lord 
blesses those that give as well as those that receive. Apart 
from this aspect of the celebration it may be mentioned that from 
300 to 400 gentlemen visitors had their meals at the Castle. 
Towards the evening there was a Ilarikatha at the close of which 
Swami Bamakrishnatianda read a sbprt life of Sri llamakrishna. 
This done, at the request of the Swom% Mr. V. Krishnasawmy 
Aiyar b. a., b. l., with a voice faltering from fulness of feeling 
addressed the audience a few well-chosen words on the Life and 
Teachings of the Saint whose Birthday was being so grandly 
celebrated. A special word of appreciation has to be added for the 
zealous and disinterested labours of the Secretary of the celebra. 
tion Committee, Mr. Munusawmy Naidu who spared neither time 
nor pains to make the celebration such an unprecedented success. 
We wish that we had more of such self-sacrificing men amongst us. 
We must not forget also to thank the members of the Triplicane 
Annadana Samajam who threw themselves heart and soul into 
the work of feeding the poor and who not only supervised all 
the arrangements but also personally took part in the prepara¬ 
tion and distribution of food. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The following letter from an ascetic in answer to a quer}' 
from a gentleman whether the Vedanta was not a selfish religion 
•in that it taught the spiritual liberation of self rather than the 
.do|og goodto others, may interest some of our readers.] 

. .. OoB Satgmra’a greetings to you. He was exceedingly pleased 
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with the nature of your query and desires frequent references 
like the present, but as he is not used to write in Sanskrit he 
has directed me to put his reply to you in English giving how¬ 
ever the quotations in Sanskrit. 

Xishkamya Karma Toga pure and simple is the essential 
teaching of the Gita and desire even for one’s spiritual welfare 
would make action Kamva. 

Durena hyavaram Tcarma huddldyogaddhananjaya 

JBnddhan saranam anvicJiha Tcripamh plia'iahetavah 

“ Action is inferior to spiritual union. Seek thy refuge in me¬ 
ditation. Unhappy are those who desire rewards.” Gita II. 49. 

Karmanyemdhikdraste mdphdleshu kaddehana 

MdkannaphalaheturbhUr mdtemngostvakarmanu 

Gita II. 47. 

“Be attentive in the accomplishment of works,never in their re¬ 
wards. Act not for the reward but do not seek to avoid action.” 

This is the grand precept; and to perform an act of benevo¬ 
lence not because it is a duty but because it would benefit the 
performer is mainly selfish and cannot bring about purification of 
the mind {cJiltiamddJkx), The killing of self in man, the ap¬ 
parent narrow and individualised self—that which we in our 
eternal illusion denote by the pronouns I and you—i. e. the Jiva 
is the only mission of the Vedanta. According to it the distinc¬ 
tion of I and you is due to our ignorant and deluded notion of 
ourselves and the first cure for this our fatal and universal 
illusion is Nishkamya Karma Yoga, i. e. action without any 
attachment or desire for itf fruit, and without regard to one’s in¬ 
dividual pleasure and pain; in other words this Kishkamya Karma 
Yoga is the crashing of the individual and of existence 
through large hearted, extensive, motiveless and utterly un¬ 
selfish action. It is true that purification of mind 
tuddhi) is mentioned as the r^nlt of such a ^oga bvt purification is 
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by its very nature opposed to any idea oi selfishness even the 
noble kind oi selfishness referred to in your query ^ for it means 
nothing more than the cleansing of one's heart of the idea of 
individual conditioned self liable to the pairs of opposites (dwand- 
warn). That self-sacrifice results from this purification means in 
other words that the denial of self results in its annihilation. Tho 
Vedanta knows nothing like the nourishing of the self as wo 
usually understand it; it spurns the comforts that the self or 
Jiva would attain in this and other worlds and aims at its total 

w 

annihilation i. e., jwahhavavn. To caise man from the illusion of 
narrow and conditioned existence to the spaceless unconditioned 
one in which he sees his self not in his mind or body or his in¬ 
dividual life but everywhere, is the purpose of the Vedanta. 

Sarvabhutasthamdtmdnam sarvabhiltani chdlmani 

Ikshate yogayuktcltmd sarvatra santadarsanah. 

Oita, VI, 29. 

“He who is in spiritual union and obtains the idea of 'identi¬ 
ty' will see the Soul in all beings and all beings in the Soul.'' 

Yasminsarvdni bhUtani atmaivdbhUtvijdnatah 

Tatrakomohah kassoka ekatvamanupaiyatak, 

Itavasijam . 7. 

“When a man rec(^nises that all beings are in one soul and 
when he sees * identity ’ everywhere there is no longer either illu¬ 
sion or sorrow for him.”. 

Man has to do his duty, not for his pleasure nor for the 
betterment of his self, and this pure motiveless unselfish duty is 
enjoined not merely upon the general world but even upon the 
Gnani who having realised Brahman in himself has no personal 
desirto or motives to gratify. 

Sahtdh karmanyavidvdnm yathd kurvanti Bhdrata 
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KuryddvidvdmstJj^athdsaktah chiklrshurloka sangrahah, 

Oita. III. 25. 

■V » 

**As the ignorant, O Bharata, act from self attachment, tjio 
wise should act without selfish motiv^e, for the welfare of the 
world.'* ■ 

This injunction is hardly required in the case of such Gnaiiis 
for as Sankara in his Vivekachudamani says, they instinctively^^ 
good to the world without any motive. 

Sdnia mahdnto nivasanti santo vasantavallokahitam 
charantah 

Tirn& svayam bhimabhavdrnavam jatid nahetundnyd 
napi tdrayantah. 

Ayam svabhdvah svala eva yatparasyawdpanodaprana- 
vam mahdtmandm, 

Sudhdmsuresha svayamarkakarkasaprabhdbu taptdr 
mavati kshitim kiha, 

Vivekachudamani. 39-40. 

• 

*'Great and peaceful souls live, like the spring, for the rege¬ 
neration of the world and after having themselves crossed the 
dread ocean of birth and death, help those who are trying to 
cross and without personal motive. This desire is natural in 
them as the inclination of all great souls is to remove the suffer¬ 
ing of others. Just as the moon cools with her ambrosial beams 
the earth heated by the fierce rays of the sun.” 

The highest possible ideal of duty and self-sacrifice is pre¬ 
sented by liord Sri Krishna himui^elf in his having incarnated for 
the good of others without any motive. 

* • 1 ■ 

Namepdrthdsti kartavyam trishu lokeshu kinchana < 

Ndmvdptamavdptavyam varta evacha harmani. 

Qiun. m: 22 . 
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“That which exists is one: sages call variously.” 

— Bigveda, I. 164. 46, 


Vol. V.] JUNE, 1900 . [No. 8 . 


SAYINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA. 

1. Nothing is impressed on the surface of pure 
glass; but when its surface is covered with proper chemical 
materials then pictures can be impressed upon it as in pho¬ 
tography ; so on the human heart covered with the 
chemical layer of Bhakti (or Divine love) can be impress¬ 
ed the image of the divinity. 

2 . In ordinary seasons water can be obtained from 
the great depths of wells and with much difficulty ; but 
when the country is flooded in the rains, water is obtained 
with ease everywhere. So ordinarily God is obtained with 
great pains through prayers and penances ; but when the 
flood of incamation descends, God is seen anywhere and 
everywhere. 

3 . A Siddha Purusha is like an archiologist who re¬ 
moves the dust and lays open an old well which was 
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covered up during ages-of disuse with rank growth the 
Avatar or incarnation is like a great engineer who sinks a 
new well in a place where there was no water before. Great 
men can give salvation to those only who have the water 
of salvation in them but the Avatar saves him too whose 
heart is devoid of all love and dry as a desert. 

4 . A man was disputing about the character of his 
Guru, when the Bhagavan said, * why art thou wasting f&y 
time in this futile discussion. Take ther pearl and throw 
off the Oyster-shell. Follow the Mantra given to thee by 
the Guru and throw out of consideration the human frail¬ 
ties of thy teacher. 

5 . When paper is moistened with oil, it cannot be 
written upon so the soul spoiled by the oil of sense enjoy¬ 
ment and Wealth is unfit for spiritual devotion ; but when 
the oiled paper is overlaid with chalk it can be written 
upon ; so when the soul is chalked over with renunciation 
it becomes fit again for spiritual progress. 

6 . There is a venemous spider whose poison no me¬ 
dicines can cure so long as the wound is not first magne¬ 
tised b}^ passes with tlie roots of the turmeric ; when the 
wound is thus prepared then other medicaments can pro¬ 
duce their effect. So when, the spider of lust and wealth 
has stung a man, he must first get thoroughly saturated 
with the magnetism of reminciation^ before he can be 
capable of spiritual progress. 

7 . The mind of an infant is like a white cloth that 
may be dyed into any color on^e may like, but the mind of 
a grown up man is like a coloured cloth to which no other 
color can easily be given. 

8 . He is a true man who*is dead even in life^ all whose 
possionS and propensities have been curbed, as in a dead 
body. 



PHILOSOPHY OP KANT. 


BX DESDOUITS. 

(Oolliinued from page 398.) 

Nevertheless whilst scoffing at the dreams of metaphysics 
Kant cannot wholljagive them up : " metaphysics ” he says “with 

which my destiny has made me in love.offer two 

advantages. The first is the power of replying to questions 
which the human mind raises when it seeks by means of the rea¬ 
son to find the hidden qualities of things ; unfortunately, the re¬ 
sult often does not come up to our hopes. The second advant¬ 
age of metaphysics consists in showing us whether the question 
under discussion comes within our power of knowledge and what 
its relation with experience is, on which all our judgments must 
depend. In this sense metaphysic is the science of the limits of 
human reason, and as a small country always has many bound¬ 
aries, and as it is always of more importance to own and secure 
its possessions than to venture on new and uncertain conquests, 
this advantage is very precious and one which we learn to appre¬ 
ciate later.” Such words are not uttered by a philosopher who 
despairs of metaphysic; he hopes little from it no doubt, but he 
still loves it greatly. He loves it even amid the most difficult 
problems and there is no insoluble question which does not 
tempt his curiosity. Thus, in 1768, he composes a treatise on 
* Foundation for the differemx of regions in spaces J He pronoun* 
ces against the doctrine of Leibnitz; but it is not to deny, as he 
does later in the Critique, the reality of space; he affirms, on the 
contrary, this reality. According to Leibnitz space is a mere rela¬ 
tion of coordination between objects; it depends then on ob¬ 
jects ; its existence is determined by that of things. It is the 
contrary wliich is true in the eyes of Kant. It is by space that 
the position of objects is determined; space is not a relation; it 
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lias an absolata existence, a reality independent of matter; it 
has really a right, a left, a before, a behind, a high, a low; if 
objects have such relations between themselves, it is because 
these relations exist between the diverse regions of space where 
parts of objects are placed. It is evident that determinations 
of space cannot be consequences of the positions of matter 
among themselves, but that local determinations of matter are 
consequences of those of space. Thus then, in the parts the., 
assemblage of which compose bodies are found differences which 
are related solely to absolute^nd primordial space. In fact, it 
is only by space that relation of material objects is possible." 
We should not therefore regard space as a pure idea, although 
there is considerable difficulty in understanding its reality which 
is given us by no sense, but solely by reason. 

If, later, Kant ends by denying the objectivity of space, 
which he appears to alBrm here, at least he ends by maintaining, 
in a certain sense, its absolute character and its independence 
with reference to material objects. What shocks him in the doc¬ 
trine of Leibnitz is, that this philosopher, in i*edueing space to 
a relation between contingent objects, deprives it in this way 
of all necessary existence; and this necessity is so evident in the 
eyes of Kant that, in the Critique of pure reason he considers 
apace, no longer undoubtedly as a necessary being, but as a 
necessary idea; he makes its existence no longer the sine 
qua non condition of the existence of objects ; but he makes its 
idea the indispensible condition without which we cannot think 
objects. But above aU he rejects and always will reject every 
doctrine which attempts to conceive space as something relative^ 
and to assign to the idea a more or less experimental origin. 

To find the first manifestation of the sceptical thought of 
which the Critique of pure ^Boson became the development we 
must go back to the year 1770, the year in which Kant compos¬ 
ed the later thesis entitled “ Be mundi sensihilis atque intelligi- 
hies forma et principus.'* His scepticism still only relates to 
knowledge of the sensible world, and to the reality of time and 
space which he already regards as single forms of smsibilitg^ that 
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is to say, as ways of seeing peculiar to our mind and without 
which the perception of phenomena would be impossible for us; 
as to objects of the intellectual world he does not appear to 
throw doubt either on their existence or the certitude of the 
knowledge which we have of them. He divides objects, as he 
did later in the Critique, into phenome^w and noumena ; the 
phenomena is that which the senses perceive; the noumena is 
that which the reason conceives as true. Phenomena do not 
TRow us to see the essence of things, for their perception does 
not depend so muchPon the object and its nature as on the par¬ 
ticular disposition of the feeling subject in as far as it is deter¬ 
mined by its nature to be effected in such or such a way by the pre¬ 
sence of the object.” In every perception there is a matter and 
a form; the matter is the sensation; the form is the relation 
under which we consider the perceptions of our senses, in order 
to coordinate them. But this form “ is not in reality the sketch, 
the determination of the figure and qualities of the object; it is 
only a law inherent in the nature of our mind, by which we co¬ 
ordinate the impressions furnished by sensibility.” Time and 
space are this form, that is to say the relation which we con¬ 
ceive between objects in order to co-ordinate thorn. In them¬ 
selves, they are nothing ; but the mind could not represent phe¬ 
nomena except as successive, and objects except as juxtaposed ; 
time and space have then only an ideal existence, but it is 
necesary to conceive them. Kant calls them “jpurs intuitions.” 
By naming them thus he means that time and space are the purs 
condition that is to say a priori and antsrior to all experiencst to 
all sensible intuition. Here are already not only the ideas but 
the very terms which we find in the first part of the Critique of 
pure reason^ the transcendental aesthetic. Although time and 
space^are not real substances Kant affirms their truth ; but it 
is only a question of relative truth, a simple condition of sensi¬ 
ble knowledge. This means that, if we admit the truth of sensi¬ 
ble knowledge, we must at the same time admit the truth of 
space and time, which are the conditions of all phenomena. But 
the veradity of experience is that which Kant precisely makes 
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doubtful, or rather absolutely denies; perception, he says, makes 
us know things as they appear to u«, not as they really are ; but 
what then becomes of the truth of the notions of time and space 
since this truth is only taken for granted as a postulate of a rea¬ 
lity which does not exist ? In what does such a doctrine differ 
from idealism ? Is it possible to leave some reality to the mate¬ 
rial world if space in which it is contained is nothing ? Nothing 
remains but to grant nature a certain reality inaccessible to our 
senses, independent of time and space, and quite different ffoiff* 
the phenomena by which it is manifested to our eyes. It is in 
this way that Kant,in the Critics of pure rsa«o»,attempts to escape 
from idealism. But by what right can we grant the universe 
a purely intellectual existence of which no experience can give 
us any proof, after refusing it sensible existence of which expe¬ 
rience furnishes us an immediate perception ? Is it not strange 
to deny of nature all that we see and to ascribe to it all that we 
do not see ? 

At least the scepticism of Kant does not yet extend to ideas 
and objects of reason. Intelligible things, he says, are repre¬ 
sented such as they are. Intelligence has a double use ; its use is 
logical, when it affirms ceitain relations between objects, whether 
of experience or of reason, and coordinates them according to 
the laws of thought, specially by the application to them of the 
principle of contradiction; and it is only by the conception of 
these relations that experience itself is possible, for the senses, 
without the intervention of reason, can judge nothing, can know 
nothing; on the contrary the use of reason is realt when it con¬ 
ceives the ideas and the absolute relations of objects. ' We do 
not see that Kantfhere throws doubt on the objectivity of these 
ideas given by the real use of reason. These conclusions 
on this point are then far from being those of the Critiqud!. He 
however is already meditating a reform in the philosophical me¬ 
thod to which ho attributes the poor progress of metaphysic. 
The fundamental rule of this method is to distinguish with care 
all the cognitions which come to us from sense, from the a priori 
principles furnished by understanding; it is first necessary to un- 
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fold the system of all the pim forms of intelligence ; this ex¬ 
position is the fundamental principle, “ the geneaating principle 
of science; and the distinction between these laws of reason and 
the laws of empiric thought which have been vainly substituted 
for them, furnishes us with the criterion of truth." Thus ICant 
had already conceived the plan of a science of purs reason ; but 
what does not appear yet, is the project of reducing this science 
cHtiquef that is to say to an examination of the value of our 
a priori ideas, and consequently to the negation of their objectivi¬ 
ty ; for to question t*lie legitimacy o^ our rational cognitions is to 
render it impossible for us to resolve this doubt. 

It is only slowly and progressively then that the thought of 
Kant arrives at scepticism. J3ut once we begin to throw doubt 
on the truth of one of our faculties it is impossible not to go fur¬ 
ther. If Kant so far only refuses certainty to sensible know¬ 
ledge, and fears to question that of reason, it is because above all 
he believes firmly in the existence of God, in liberty, in immort¬ 
ality, and because he does not wish to shako these beliefs by 
subjecting the faculty which gives them to us to criticism. He 
has not yet thought of replacing the rational proofs of these 
verities by moral proofs. But as soon as he conceived the bold 
method of making use of the negation of speculative reason in 
the defence of practical reason he believes that he can get rirl of 
raetaphysic without compromising the solidity of his beliefs, and 
he then rejects it as useless, as even dangerous to tho faith of 
the human race, If we think what philosophy had become at 
this epoch we shall understand his distrust of speculation. The 
system of Hume is ever present to his mind ; the deplorable use 
which this philosopher made of reason is for Kant a motive to 
doubt reason ; and, as he finds nothing, or believes ho finds no¬ 
thing, in Descartes or Leibnitz to oppose with success against 
the scepticism of his epoch, he refuses to follow a road in which 
it appears to him that the human mind can meet with no cer¬ 
tainty, It is already no longer a reform which he meditates, but 
a revolution in philosophy. From that time his tactics are 
plain, his plan is formed, he destroys everything, but in order 
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to rebuild; he attempts to ruin all speculative philosophy, hoping 
thus to get rid of the principle obstacle which stands in the 
way of the practical use of reason. He believes himself certain 
of finding in the moral law all the verities which he declares in¬ 
demonstrable by metaphysic; and like the conqueror who burns 
his ships because he looks upon victory as certain, he unites his 
forces against theoretic reason with those of the sceptics against 
whom he combats. ___ 

Can we attribute, in a certain measure, the conception of 
this method to the influence of JEtousseau for whom Kant had, 
as we know, a strong admiration. Sole defender of moral 
ideas against the encyclopedists and against their fashionable 
philosophy Bousseau appeals less to the reason than to the cons¬ 
cience, this divine instinct ; for, in his eyes, conscience is above 
all an instinct. It is true in the face of a century which made 
a law of all instincts (such for example. Is the cynical system of 
Diderot) the best means of refuting these sad doctrines was per¬ 
haps to oppose this law of sense instincts by another instinct, 
not less natural, the instinct of respect for self and for others. 
Bousseau then appeals from nature to nature, from the satisfac¬ 
tion of sense to the satisfaction of the heart; and in an epoch 
when cold reasoning and sophism had dried up eloquence he res¬ 
tores it to life by placing it at the service of moral sentiment. 
What echo this ardent faith on virtue must have found in the 
heart of Kant who had the advantage over Bousseau of 
knowing it better! And how, in comparing the works of the 
philosopher of G-eneva with those of his contemporaries, he must 
have felt his preference for moral philosophy increase os well as 
his distrust of speculative reasoning! 

It is then in this state of mind that he entered on the great 
work of the critique, where, after having examined in succession 
all our intellectual faculties and having declared them powerless 
to rise to supra-sensible realities, he only leaves us possessors of 
of a simple idea, that of the Good. But can this idea really 
survive the ruin of all the other cognitions of reason ? Kant be¬ 
lieved it; we shall see that this w'as an illusion, and that without 
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wishing it, he himself shook the foundations of practical reason, 
in reducing to simple form of our intelligence the^ideas of cause 
and the first principle. Thus in spite of the purity and eleva¬ 
tion of his intentions he only left scepticism to his successors ; 
who took more account of the doubts raised in the critique of 
pure reaton than of the solution given in the critique of practical 
reason. His disciples stopped at the first part of the wish 
f the master, and drew from it a multitude of consequences 
\^ch he had not foreseen, and Germany was overrun after Kant 
by pantheistic, idlalistic, or scepjbical systems. For us who 
seek here the real thought of Slant, the unity and general inten¬ 
tion of his system, it is not sufficient to stop at an examination 
of the provisional scepticism and methodical doubt exposed in 
the criHque of pure reason. It is necessary to add the critique of 
practical reason and the critique of judgment^ which contain the 
final utterances of his doctrine. Let us commence by an analy¬ 
sis of these three works; we will then discuss them with all the 
respect that the genius of the author and the elevation of his 
intentions demand, but also with the conviction that he was 
deceived in despairing of speculative reason and in casting dbubt 
on the attitude of our faculties. 

{To be Continued.') 
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INDIAN SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY.. 


BY GOMAT. 

(Gontinued from page 4^6.) 

Thus* we see that the Praridians had some pretentions to 
learning and civilisation and they not only influenced the 
Aryans socially but also in their religion and philosophy. The 
religion that now rules India is Tantriciam which bears clear 
traces of being influenced by Dravidian religion and philosophy. 
The Aryans in their process of conciliation seem to have been 
helped considerably, as in other matters, by the religion and 
philosophy of the Dravidians; while the Dravidians themselves 
adopted a thoroughly Aryanised religion and philosophy with an 
inkling here and there of the still older worship of the aboriginies. 

4l§ 

What an instructive study is the religious worship of India as 

it is practised even in the remotest corners to one who 

sees beneath the surface! In every village of Southern India thefe 

is in the centre a temple dedicated to one of the Aryan- 

Dravidian deities wdiile in the outskirts there is invariably 

to be found a small hut consecrated to the village goddess 

(gramadevaia) in the same way as a group of pariah huts 

IS situated on the borders. One often reads in a sikala-purana 
¥ « 

the marriage between an Aryan-Dmvidian god and a Dravidian 
aboriginal goddiss, symbolising the union between the religions 
of the different races. The goddess is the native of the village and 
the god appears to be sonio saiTit of the village and marries the 
goddess. If she is terrible and ferocious she is married to one of 
the forms of Siva, if mild, to a ionn of Vishnu. Siva and Vishnu 
are thuirthe two gods who were made to absorb almost all the 
Dravidian and aboriginal gods and goddesses. Every one of 
them was made to assume some relation or other either with 
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if 

Vishnu or Siva,i£ mild and protectire with Vishnu and if ferocout 
and destructive with Siva. * 

It is very difficult to find out how much of the physiolotry 
and animism which have found entrance into modern Hin¬ 
duism is due to the Dravidians and how much is due to the 
aboriginies. But one thing as certain that the predominance 
given to Sakti worship in the Tantras is unVedic and has its 
in the early religion of the non-Aryans. The horrible 
vaffiacAara that has followed at the heels of Tantrikism might 
probably have been the result of tHb praticipation of women in 
the religious rites of the Tantrika and the importance and 
freedom which were shown tliem therein. We liave strong 
reasons to suspect that a part of the corruption in worship which 
came Into prominence on the decadance of Buddhism, has been 
imported from central Asia. The attempt of almost all the 
Vedantistsof India has been to purge the Tantras of their 
corruptions. The history of Saivism and Vaishnavism in Sou¬ 
thern India teaches us that while we are to look up for the 
origin of the names Vishnu and Siva and the philosophical 
foundations of some of their doctrines and rituals to the Vedas ; 
we are to seek for other doctrines and forms of worship in the 
inspired teachings of tho ancient Dravidian saints and their 
Siddhantas. Some of our Puranas and Agamas are undoubtedly 
the outcome of the reaction of the Dravidian religion on the 
religion and philosophy of the Aryans. The Bhakti-raarga of 
the latter Vedantists and the Agamas are instances in 
point. The doctrine of devotion as understood now docs not 
appear so fully developed in Vedic literature and the first teacher 
df it is in many cases a Dravidian saint. In this as in many 
other matters referred to in the foregoing pages it is impossible 
to establish beyond doubt the extent of Dravadian influence over 
the' customs, manners, philosophy and religion of the Aryans. 
Oiirs must for a' long time be only bold guesses at truth. While 
fully conscious of this we have thought it desirable to direct the 
Attention of our educated countrymen to what is certainly a 
question of very great importance and interest. 
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All along we have been dealing with Indian philosophy and 
religion as it' ^hcy are identical. No doubt this will appear 
strange to people whose philosophy is that, of heathen Greece 
and whose religion is that o£ unphilosophical churchmen. In 
Europe where the Christian clergy is accustomed to look down 
with fear upon every innovation in the church doctrines and 
tremble with horror at every advancement in science and specula* 
tive philosophy, the relation between religion and philosophy is. 
altogether oF a different kind. They are thought to be entirely 
antagonistic in principle; thp former hold that truth was once 
for all revealed and refused to acknowledge it in any other form 
whilst the latter had no other object in view than the discovery 
and advancement of it. Keligion was considered to be a fixed 
quantity and the arrogations of a few churchmen were made to 
sft^fve as the general dogma for humanity. But in India bold 
and fearless thinkers of the forest whose motto seems to have 
been truth at any cost never hesitated to avow openly the 
truth which they realised in solitary meditation. Living in a 
laud of plenty they paid little attention to'the working up of the 
natural resources of the land and enjoyed an amount of freedom 
of thought unknown to the Western world where like everything 
else religion is with many a means for money-making. The 
Brahmans never interfered with free investigations, whilst in the 
AVest one priestly body no sooner condemned investigation than 
a whole set of believers forthwith adopted it. It is indeed the 
first rule of practice of the Protestants and yet the Protestants 
are no less Christian than the conservative Catholics. With the 
.Hindus there was no such forbidding of free thoughts and men 
were as free in religion as in their philosophy. Their religion was 
nothing short of the realisation of such lofty ideas as were boldly 
thought out and transmitted by great sages to posterity. No re¬ 
ligion was worthy of its name unless its principles were firmly 
grounded on the solid rock of philosophy and both of them were 
so closely allied together that while the one taught the practical 
side the other, propounded the theory. In fact with the Hindus 
religion, and philosophy are one both in method and. doc-. 
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trines and no cause does really exist for reciprocal anta¬ 
gonism. Professor Max Muller says in his recent book on the 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy—** In all other countries phi¬ 


losophy has railed at religion and religion has railed at philoso¬ 
phy. In India alone the two have always wotked together 
harmoniously^ religion deriving its freedom from philosophy, 
philosophy gaining its spirituality from religion. Is not that 
^g^omething to make us think, and to remind us of the often re¬ 
peated words of Terence, Humani nihil « me alienum puio ? A 
rich kernel is ofteil covered by ajrough skin, and true wisdom 
may be hiding where we least expect it.’’ 

The sources wherefrom we can gather some idea of the 
several systems of Indian philosophy are, therefore, varied in 
quality from the Yedas downwards to the general literature of 
the Hindus. They are not only to be found in the ancient religi¬ 
ous and philosophical records of the Aryans but also in the 
Dravodian Saiva and Yaishnva siddhantas^ in the PuranaSj in the 


Tantrica writings of the Sakta and other religious cults, and iu 
the manifold -crude forms of worship that are to be met with 
throughout India. In dealing with the sources which furnish us 


with the materials necessary for the building up of such a know¬ 
ledge, we shall see how religion and philosophy first manifested 
themselves in the rituals of she Vedas and later on were tacitly im¬ 
plied or vividly represented in the ceremonials of worship of the 
theistic sects of the Hindus. We shall at the outset barelv con- 
tent ourselves with describing the various sources that are avail¬ 
able but in the end deal with the growth and the development 
of the philosophical ideas of the Hindus. 


Before going to these wo shall mention one trait of tho 
Hindus which will furnish us with a clue to the understanding of 
that element in them which has prompted their thoughts and 
actions and which has rendered them highly philosophical. In 
everything the Hindu does there is observable a vein of imperso¬ 
nality which, though not quite congenial to the development 
of what may be called the historical faculty has helped in the 
dqyelopinent of abstraction and generalisation. In the West the 
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history of a nation is not different from the history of a few in¬ 
dividuals. Wlv^tever branch of its history we look into whether 
literary, political or religious, we find all sorts of thoughts, 
utterances and actions, however insignificant they may be, always 
associated with some name or other so as to give it a historical 
colouring. Always accustomed to personality in everything, to a 
European to know a doctrine is to know its founder, his life and 
utterances and the circumstances under which he flourished. 

India the conditions were very different. No Hindu ever felt 
that he owed anything to himself. He thought that he was only 
the creature of circumstances, a mere speck on the plane of life 
which can be obliterated in no time is tne product of his past and 
present environments and to his inner self which is above all 
environments and which fervades the universe. Every act that 
he did, every thought that he breathed, be it good or bad, was as 
much the property of his as of others v/ho preceded him and who 
may succeed him. What he cared for was not whatt his man did or 
that man thought, but the indelible ideas which have come down 
to him and which he is likely to transmit to others. He did not 
seek immortality in name or fame but tried to live a life of noble 
achievements and lofty ideas which shall never die so long os the 
memories of men live. 

This characteristic of sacrificing personality for the sublimer 
and more permanent life of universal ideas is visible in all his ac¬ 
tions—his literature, arts, his social and political life, his national 
pastimes and more so in his religion. To an ancient j Hindu that 
species of literature known as autobiography is thoroughly 
unknown. The only records that have ever been preserved to 
perpetuate the* memory of a great man are that species of stray 
verses composed generally by the disciples of the man and sung 
by them at the anniversairies of bis birth or death. But innu¬ 
merable works have been preserved to us even without the name 
of the authors appended to them. In the arts of the Hindus 
we find'typical illustration of this trait of theirs. Let us take 
their music, for instance. The same peculiarity of abstraction 
irom all the elements of personality pervades it through and 
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throngh. Their Masic does not consist in the harmony arising 
out o£ the concord of a number of individual notes but in 
one single tune consistently and melodiously passing through 
innumerable variations, now melting down into a soft mel- 
lowy hum, no# rising high into an exciting thril, now 
jumping like a frog from pitch to pitch, now moving solemnly in 
wavy sublimity, now advancing with acceleratory vibration and 
falling back into a lulling decadence but all along flowing in 
gentle ripples. The science of music does not teach a Hindu the 
mere art of combining a number of words so as to induce a par¬ 
ticular species of melody in the hearer and to excite a particular 
feeling in him. It is the result of a careful study of nature and 
an analysis of nature’s music, it teaches us how to make permu¬ 
tations and combinations that can possibly be formed out of the 
elementary notes of the gamut so as to produce the requisite har¬ 
mony. When an Indian musician sings a particular tune, he 
invariably begins by singing the theoretical skeleton of it abs¬ 
tracted from all individualising words and then by way of illus¬ 
tration sings a meaningful song which is capable of appealing not 
only to more than one sense but to the emotion and intellect of 
the audience as well. Wo all have heard how the Frenchman 
who first gave an impersonal vvartune to the European public 
made his fortune and gave a new impetus to the science of music 
in Europe. But such instances are rare in the civilisation of the 
West. Every one knows how the joint-family system of the 
Hindus is rather illustrative of a principle that is conducive to 
the happiness of the individuals. Their Sastras teach that an 
individual may be sacrificed for the welfare of a family and a family 
for the welfare of a village and a village for the good of the 
state. Fortunately we are in possession of treatises on the poli¬ 
tical Bcietice of the Hindus which show how the one aim of their 
politicians was to secure the happiness and contentment of the 
people in general. It has been pointed out as a unique feature of 
Indian dvilisatioa that the ploughmen were fond of using 
their ploughs erea while war was waging all around them, The 
same tendency to impersonality is also observable in all their 
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sports, both indoor and outdoor. The indoor exercises are such 
as can be practised by each person for himself, without the. help 
of any individualising implements. They are not only intended, 
to be exercises for the development of the body but also so 
prescribed'as to serve curative purposes. The hatuyogie of India 
enjoin a series of bodily excerdses to secure ■ mental concent¬ 
ration. Their theory is based on a principle similar to the one 
held by some of the Western philosophers, mme eana incor^fi, 
eano. The Modern doctors of Europe are gradually recognimng 
the importance of the Indian systems of eierciae and we find- 
attempts in that direction have been made by Delsart and other 
writers on exercises and movement cures. Any observer of the 
games and amusements of the Hindus will not fail to notice that 
they are all intended to serve the double purpose of exercise and 
at the same time instruction in some religious, philosophical or 
political lesson. We need not dwell on the educative value of 
chess and other Eastern games. Even in such of their out-door 
games which are played in parties and are intended 4o amuse a 
number of persons, the on-lookers have some grand lessons to 
learn, in a game of two parties when one of the members is 
*out’ on one side another gets ‘life* on the other side. How much 
of Vedanta underlies this one fact? The Hindus have games 
illustrative of almost all their cardinal philosophical doctrines. 
Erom all these it becomes manifest that the Hindu more than 
any other nation has developed the character of seeking imperso¬ 
nality behind the veil of persomdity and this quality is strongly 
distinguishable in his religion and philosophy. His want of the 
historic instinct has qmboldened many of his critics to doubt the 
personality of his Avatars, like Bama and Krishna, of his great 
teachers like Sankaracharya, an^ of his philosophers like Kapila. 
In India while we have ample materials for studying the origin 
and growth of philosophy we have hardly the name of anybody 
on whom we can positively hang a particular doctrine, any mate¬ 
rials for sketching the life and character of the founder of a parti¬ 
cular school of philosophy and the c^umstances which made 
him. In India it is therefore impossible to write fpiything like 
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tlio History of European Philosophy. We can at best only 
mention the different systems in the probable order of their 
growth. Buddha is the first great historical person who is tho 
founder of a great religion. Prom references made in works 
written in his time and in sorae of the earlier writings wo can ap¬ 
proximately guess the dates of some of tho philosophers of. 
ancient India. Wc shall try to give a brief sketch of some of 
these following traditional accounts as much as possible. 


A SANSKRIT PSALM OF LCFK. 

Like the driftwood on the sea^s w’ild breaat 
We meet and cling with fond endeavour 
A moment on the same wave’s crest; 

The wave divides, we part fgr ever. 

We have no lasting resting here, 

To day’s beat friend is dead to-morrow : 
We only loam to hold things dear, 
i’o piei’ce our hearts with future sorrow. 

But not too careful for tho morn, 

God will thy daily bread bestow: 

The same eve that the babe is born, 

The mother’s breast begins to flow. 

Will He who robes the swan in white^ 
Who dyes the parrot’s bright green hue, 
Who paints the peacocks glancing light, 
'Will He less kindly deal with you ? 

Z 
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OR 

AN EPITOMli: OF THE TEACHING OF THE GITA. 

01 ^* 

YAMCNACHARYA, 

The readers of this work generally recite at the 
commencement a stray benedictory stanza composed by its 
commentator Vedantacharya forming cne of the stanzas of 
his work Yatimjasaptati, The word Yamuna and some of 
the incidents of Krishna’s life seem to have made the happy 
suggestion to the author of making the stanza give a three¬ 
fold meaning. 

VigUhe Yd.munam tirtbam sadhubrindd.vane sthitam | 
Nirasta jihmagasparsa yatra Krishnah kritd.darah || 

The words Yamunam tirtham is capable of being inter¬ 
preted either as the holy preceptor Yamuna, or as the holy 
waters of the river Yamuna, or as the holy work OUarihcts- 
augrafia of Yamunacharya. So also the word Sadhubrinda- 
vafia may mean the protection of vituous men or the holy 
groves of Britidarvana; and the word jihmagasparsa may 
mean the contact of wicked persons, or the contamination 
by the serpent Kaliya, or the handling by crooked inter- 
'pretera. 

The three meanings of the stanza are:— 

*T salute the venerable teacher Yamunacharya who has 
devoted himself to the protection of the community of 
virtuous men and who being entirely free from the contact 
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of wicked men has won the love of Krishna.'^ 

“T plunge into the holy waters of the r^ver Yamuna 
which runs through the sacred groves of Brindavana and 
which in being rid of the contamination caused by the 
hideous serpent Kaliya has become the favourite of Krishna.” 

“I plunge into the study of the holy work Qitarthasan- 
(ji'oha cf Yamunacharya whose object is the redemption of 

and which by being free form the touch of crooked 
interpreters has begome dear to Krishna.” 

In the following analysis by Sri Yamunacharya, first is 
given in one stanza the summary of the whole Gita ; in the 
three succeeding stanzas the summaries of the contents of 
the three shatJcas or groups of six chapters each which form 
the main divisions of the book. Then follow eighteen 
stanzas each giving the Bummar3»“ of a chapter of the 
book. At the end, in ten more stanzas, the gist of the 
science of Gita is given explaining the connection that 
exists between its difierent constituent parts and the 
whole as one consistent science. 

1. In the Gita-sasira is definitely taught the Supreme 
Brahman, Narayana, who is realisable solely through Bhaldi 
(love and devotion) which is the outcome of both ICamia, or 
the duty of one’s own caste and order of life, and Jnana, 
or knowledge of the self, combined with renunciation 
{Vairagya), 

2. Ill the first six chapters is expounded the steady 
and persistent practice of jnana and Karma whose aim is 
Yoga and which is the product of purification and perfection 
and which is for the purpose of accomplishing self-realisa¬ 
tion 

3. Ill the middle six cliaptei’S, for the purpose of 
realising the true nature of the Supreme Being, the Bhoditi- 
Yoga, which is the consummation of jnana and Icarma yogan, 
is declared. 
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4. Ill the last six chapters is taught what is supple¬ 
mentary to tlip preceding chapters—the searching discrimi¬ 
nation of primordial matter, of intelligent soul, of the mani¬ 
fest universe, of matter and souls, and of the Lord of all, the 
Jfarmayoga, the jiianayoga and the Uhaktiyoga, and their 
methods and processes. 

5. In the initiative chapter the subject of the science 
of Gita is introduced with a view to instruct Arjuna v'' - " 
sought refuge with Krishna being agitated by untimely love 
and ])ity, and tlm fear of unrighteousness in what is 
righteous. 

G. In the second chapter with the object of removing 
■the delusion that over-powered Arjuna, are taught, the 
Icnowledgo of the self obtainable through intellectual 
perception {Sani-hya) and of w’ork (Yoga) which elucidate 
respectively the eternal self and work without attachment 
and which have for their aim the steady concentration of the 
mind (tending to self-realisation). 

■7. In the third is mentioned that karma ought to be 
done by non-attachment to fmils, Ibrilie purpose of guiding 
the ignorant masses either ascribing tho ageniship to the 
gunas orl^esigning it to the Lord of all. 

8. In the fourth chaptci’ are the incidental men¬ 

tion of His own. Nature, the parti<*ip.'i.tinii of the character 
of inaction (ajnana) by action (karma), the varieties of 
karma and the greatness of (implied in karma). 

9. In th# fifth chapter arc mentioned the easy 
practicability of kavmayoga, its rapidity of fruition, some of 
its varieties and the metlwd of realising the divine nature of 
the self. 

10. In the sixth are taught the rules for the practice 
of yoga, the four kinds of yogins, tlie requisites cf yoga, the 
pcfection reached through yoga, and the supreme dignity of 
the yoga directed towards Him. 
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11. Ill the seventh are taught the true nature of His 

self, the veiling of it by the seeking refuge with 

God, the different kinds of Bha/tH and the superiority of the 
enlightened (j, e. one who has realised the Supreme Self). 

12. In the eighth are disclosed the difierences in 
objects that ought to be known and in those that ought to 
be pursued by persons who severally seek worldly enjoyment 

^=9^ power, the true nature of the self and the feet of God. 

13. In the ninth are proclaimed His own greatness, 
His supreme transcendental natu!*e even when He is in¬ 
carnate as a human being, the distinctions among great souls 
and the yoga in the form of Bhaldi. 

14. In the tenth with the object of generating and 
fostering love (BhaJdi), are mentioned inextenso His endless 
auspicious qualities and the knowledge of the subserviency 
of the whole universe to God as His body. 

15. In the eleventh are stated the giving of the spiritual 
eye which is necessary for the direct vision of His own true 
nature, as well as the character of Bhakti as the onlv means 
for knowing and reaching Him. 

16. In the twelfth are taught the superiority of BhaHi 
the mention of other means for those who are incapable of 
practising it, steady pui’suit of the self, its methods, and 
God’s extreme love for the Bhukta. 

17. In the thirteenth are taught tlie nature of tho 
body (i. e., prakriti), the means for realising the self (as dis¬ 
tinct from the body), examination into the nature of the self, 
the cause of the bondage of self and the nature of discrimi¬ 
nating knowledge. 

18. In the fourteentli tire declared how the qualities 
(giinaF) bind the self, how they are the agent of action, how 
to escape from their influence and liow the three fold aims— 
(the worldlj' power and enjoyment, the true nature of tho 
self and of the Supreme Self)—have their root ,in Him. 
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19. Ill the fiflkeenth is stated that the Supreme Person 
is distinct front both the kinds of intelligent souls, those 
that are mixed with prahriti (being sutyect to births and 
deaths) and those that are pure (being free), because, He 
pervades all, sustains all and owns and rules over all. 

20. In the sixteenth are taught, by the way of 
pointing out the classification of beings into Devas and Asu-^ 
raSt the necessity for abiding by the sastras, for the purp(^ * 
of ensuring steadiness in the practice find knowledge of 
truth. 

21. In the seventeenth are made clear that all those 
actions that are not in accordance with the injunctions of 
the sastras pertain to Asurio natures (and as such are 
fruitless); that those that are in conformity with the sastraio 
injunctions vary on account of the threefold nature of the 
gunas ; and that the significant mark of what is established 
from the sastras (the Brahman) is also triple. 

22. In the last chapter is given the essence of the 
teaching of the Gitd-sastra —the cognition of agentship in 
God, how the sattva quality is worthy of cultivation and the 
ultimate fruit of one’s own actions {karma), 

23. Karmayoga is observing penances, frequenting 
holy places, giving charity, performing sacrifices and serving 
such other holy ends. Jnanayoga is abiding in the pure 
self by those that have subdued their own minds. 

24. Bhahtiyoga is the steady practice of meditation 
and such other hely acts of worship, with love directed to¬ 
wards one single object, the Supreme Being. The three 
yogas are mutually related* to one another, each one being 
united with the other two. 

25. To the daily and occasional rites which are of the 
nature of worship to God, (there is such a union of the 
three yogas). To the internal perception of the self, all the 
thre/3 yogas are accessory means through the practice of 
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26. Having thoroughly got rid of every hind of ignor¬ 
ance, and realising one’s self as being by nature subservient 
to God, one obtains the supreme Bhakti for God, and solely 
through it attains God (tnokska.) 

27. Bhaktiyoga is the means for securing ail kinds of 
worldly enjoyment and power, if only a man seeks, after 

If a man seeks to know his self all the three yogas 
help him to attaip kaivalya (/. the abiding of the self 
within itself). 

28. For all persons who are entitled to the practices 
of the three yogas^ singleness of purpose in God (or having 
God as their one object of devotion) is a common require¬ 
ment. Whatever is the object for the attainment of which a 
person seeks after the highest Being that alone he reaps as 
the fruit of his actions. 

29. But the wise man is he whose actions are directed 
to the attainment of the single object, the Supreme Being, 
who holds the very existence of his self at His disposal, 
whose chief pleasure is the union with Him, whose chief 
pain is the separation from Him, whose mind is solely con¬ 
centrated on Him. 

30. Who maintains his soul by meditating on God, by 
realising and enjoying Him, by speaking of Him, by offer¬ 
ing salutations to Him, by praising Him, and by singing 
hallelujahs to Him, and who has his vital air, the organ of 
internal perception, the intellect, the senses and actions, all 
centred in Him. 

31. He shall do all his acts beginning with the duties 
of one’s own caste and order of life and ending in Supreme 
Bhakti, prompted by love and love alone. Having relin¬ 
quished the thought of adapting means to ends in his ac¬ 
tions, he shall place it undaunted in the Supreme Being 
(who U the God of gods.) 
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32. Having his sole pleasure in complete service to 
that one objept towards which his whole mind is directed, 
he shall obtain the Empyrean of God (final release.) This 
sastra has tlierefore That as its chief object. This b the 
Summary of the teaching of the Gita, 


TAMIL ADWAITA SONG. 

He hath no end nor had beginning. He 

Is one, inseparate. To Him alone 

Should mortals offer praise and prayer. 

* # # 

The wise man saith 

That God, the omniscient Essence, fills all space 
And time. He cannot die or end. In Him 
All things exist. There is no God but He. 

If thou wouldst worship in the noblest way 

Bring flowers in thy hand. Their names are these: 

Contentment, Justice, Wisdom. Offer them 

To that great Esseivie—then thou servest God. 

Outward rites cannot 

Avail to compass that reward of bliss 

That true devotion gives to those who hnow. 



THE RELATION OF SOUL TO 0013. 


(Reprint of A Lecture Copyrighted 

BY SWAMI ABHEDANANDA IN AMERICA.) 

'• The soul enchained is ‘man,’ and free from chain is God.” 

—Lxfe and Sayings of Rdmakrishna^ by I\ Max Mulkr^p, /./j. 

• 

A clear understanding of man's relation to God is a 
matter of momentous importance to students of philosophy 
and religion and to all seekers of Truth. From very anci¬ 
ent times all the best thinkers, prophets and the great re¬ 
ligious leaders of the world, whether of the East or of tlie 
West, have endeavoured to explain our relation to God 
and to the universe. Out of those explanations arose vari¬ 
ous schools of philosophy and different systems of religious 
beliefs amongst the different nations of the world. Every 
philosophy and every religion, ancient or modern, has ar¬ 
rived at certain conclusions in its attempt to describe the 
relation which each individual bears to God. All such 
conclusions, of course, pre-suppose the existence of God, 
and depend upon the nature of our conception of God as 
well as of the human soul. Those who deny the existence 
of God and hold that we are but mere accidental appear¬ 
ances in the mechanical process of the blind forces of na¬ 
ture wliich are acting aimlessly upon dead matter, think 
that it is loss of time and energy to discuss such useless 
and absurd topics. They would rather devote their energy 
to obtain the best things of the Godless world for the com¬ 
forts of the soulless body. They do not believe in the ex¬ 
istence of any such thing as soul, mind or spirit apart from 
body. When the body dies everything comes to an end. 

d- 
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As with the body, so it is with the material universe. Such 
thinkers are got the products of the nineteenth century 
alone but they are as old as the appearance of man upon 
earth. In ancient India this class of thinkers existed side 
by side with the believers in the individual soul of man 
and in God,as numerously as we find them to-day amongst 
the most cultivated minds of the West. Those ancient 
materialists, agnostics and atheists, making sense percof- 
tion the standard of their knowledge of things, denied the 
existence of everything that they could not perceive by 
their senses. But the other class of thinkers, who went 
below the surface of the sense perceptions into the realm 
of the invisible, weighed their materialistic arguments, 
pointed out their fallacies, and ultimately established 
through logic and science, the existence of the individual 
soul of man as well as of the soul of the universe, or God, 
and described their mutual relation. These thinkers can 
be divided into three classes : First, the dualists ; second¬ 
ly, the qualified non-dualists, and thirdly, the non-dualists, 
or monists. The dualists believe in an extra-cosmic per¬ 
sonal God, who creates the universe out of nothing, fash¬ 
ions it, gives names to the phenomena, and afterwards 
governs it. According to them, God, the creator and 
governor of the universe, is eternally separate from the 
universe and from all living creatures, just as a potter is 
separate from the pot he makes or as a carpenter who 

stands alwavs dutside of the table or chair which he makes 

^ • 

The dualists believe in a God who has human attributes 
infinitely magnified. He is all-wise, merciful, just and all- 
powerful. Some of the dualists go so far as to give human 
form to God, as we find in the conception of Jehovah 
amongst the Hebrews and the orthodox Christians. In 
the Old Testament, Jehovah is described as walking with 
Adam in the Garden of Eden. It is said: ** And they 
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heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden in 
the cool of the day, and Adam and his wife hid themselves 
from the presence of the Lord God amongst the trees of 
the garden" (Genesis, iii, 8 ). Moses and Aaron, Nadab 
and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel saw Him. 
The nobles not only sa\v but they did eat and drink. 
(Exodus, xxiv, 9 , ii.) Moses saw Jehovah’s back, Jeho¬ 
vah ate with Abraham under the oaks at Mamre. (Gene- 
SIS xviii, I, 8.) God was pleased with the sweet savor of 
Noah’s sacrifice.* He possessed human appetites. He 
walked with Noah, etc. The same Jehovah with the hu¬ 
man form and human qualities and with a human person¬ 
ality is the ideal God of the orthodox Christian mono¬ 
theists of to-day. They believe in Jehovah as sitting on 
a throne somewhere in the heavens with a right and a left 
hand, with eyes red with anger and revenge, and holding 
a rod, ever ready to punish the wicked with eternal fire. 
From many of the orthodox pulpits the same God is 
preached to-day, as He was in the days of the past. The 
relation of man to such a personal, or rather human God, 
with human attributes, is like that of a subject to his king, 
or of a servant to his master. As the duty of a subject is 
to obey implicitly the commands of his king, or governor, 
or ruler, so every man’s duty is to obey the commands of 
the Governor of the universe, otherwise he will be punish¬ 
ed. Similar relation of man to the extra-cosmic personal 
Ruler of the universe is to be found in most of the mono¬ 
theistic or dualistic religions of -the world. All the reli¬ 
gions ot Europe and A sia which are dualistic or monothe¬ 
istic teach that our relation to God is that of a creature to, 
his creator, or of the governed to the governor. 

Although man is said to be created in God's image in 
Genesis, yet it is generally understood that he cannot have 
any other relation higher than that of a creature to hi« 
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creator. It simply means that mail; being the image of 
God, possessed at first some of the divine qualities before 
he was tempted by Satan. Although the Christians be¬ 
lieve that Jesus the Christ was the son of God, and God is 
the father of the universe, yet according to them, an ordi¬ 
nary mortal cannot be called tlie son of God in the same 
^ sense as Jesus of Nazareth was, because he was an excep¬ 
tion to the general rule. Whether Jesus ever meant t ht^t^ 
he was the only begotten son of God exclusive of any 
other mortal, is a question yet to be solved. But th^ 
question is, if every individual be a true image or the son 
of God, why should God punish his own son so mercilessly 
with eternal fire as is described in the parable of the mar¬ 
riage of the king’s son : “ Then said the king to the ser¬ 
vants, bind him hand and foot and take him away, and 
cast him into outer darkness ; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth; for many are called but few are chosen.” 
(Matth., xxii, 13 , 14 .) Again in the saying: “Ye ser¬ 
pents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell ?” (Matth,, xxiii, 33 .) Thus, accord¬ 
ing- to popular Christianity, as it is understood and 
preached in the orthodox churches, man's rela¬ 
tion to God is not that of His image or of a son to his lov¬ 
ing Father, but of a subject to his despotic monarch, 
Christ being the only begotten son of God. As long as 
there is preached the idea of the creation of the universe 
and of man opt of nothing by an extra-cosmic personal 
God with human attributes, so long will our relation to 
God remain like that of^a creature to his creator or of the 
governed to his governor. 

In India there are dualists, too. They believe in an 
extra-cosmic personal God who is the repository of all 
the blessed qualities, who is omnipotent, omniscient, all- 
tcreing; who creates the universe; uot out of noting, but 
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out of the material of nature, which is eternal. God is the 
efficient cause of the universe and nature is the material 
cause. They do not believe that the human soul comes 
into existence all of a sudden and has a beginning, but 
that it existed in the past and will exist in future from eter¬ 
nity to eternity. They say that as nature is eternal so are 
individual souls. Each soul after remaining potentially in 
, nature for some time, comes out of the causal state at the 
beginning of a new cj’^cle of creation or evolution, and 
manifests in gross fcrms, one after another, according to its 
desire and tendencies, until it reaches perfection. After 
reading the New Testament one cannot get any definite 
conception of the nature of the human soul, nor of its des¬ 
tiny, but in the dualistic system of India one learns that 
the human soul is like an infinitesimal particle of nature 
containing the divine light of intelligence and divine power 
in an infinitely small degree, whose duty is to serve God 
through prayers, good deeds, good thoughts and love. 
God loves all, and He can be loved in return. Those who 
worship Him through unswerving devotion and unselfish 
love obtain freedom from the dark side of nature ; that is, 
from the bondages of ignorance, selfishness, suffering, mi¬ 
sery and all other imperfections ; and after death they live 
a life of perfection and bliss forever in the presence of the 
eternal personal God. This is salvation according to the 
dualists in India. They do not mean by salvation going 
to heaven, but on the contrary, hold that heaven is a 
place where one goes to enjoy the rewards of one’s good 
deeds, and at the end of such a period of celestial enjoy¬ 
ment one comes back to earth and iff bom again. Each 
soul is bound to attain this salvation, sooner or later. 
Those who do wicked deeds reap the results of their actions 
and thoughts, not by going to any place of eternal fire and 
punishment, but by being born again and again until 
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they reach the state of spiritualityi devotion and righte¬ 
ousness. The monotheists in India do not believe that 
God punishes anybody, as He is the embodiment 
of divine love. Nor do they believe in eternal suffer¬ 
ing, nor in any Satan of creator of evil. But they do 
believe m a temporary suffering of the wicked, 
which is the reaction of their own wicked acts. 
They do not blame God nor charge Him with parti^ty,*- 
but they take upon their own shoulders the whole burden 
of responsibility. These dualists believe that wherever 
there is life there is the maifestation of the divine light of 
intelligence, however small it may be, however imperfect 
the expression of intelligence may be. From the minutest 
insect up to the highest gods, or angels, or bright spirits, 
each individual life is filled with a ray of that Divine Sun. 
They sometimes compare God with a gigantic magnet and 
the individual soul with the point of a needle, and say as a 
magnet attracts a needle so the great God attracts the 
individual souls toward Him through love, and magnetizes 
them by His divine power and love. Although they 
believe that each soul is separate from God and from other 
souls, yet its relation to God is like that of a ray to the 
sun or of a spark to fire. Their conception of the human 
soul is with attributes, with qualities and character, with 
mind,intellect, sense-powers, and the finer particles of 
ethereal matter which give foundation to grosser physical 
forms. In ^ort, it is the same as the individual ego, as 
we call it, or the spiritual body as it is called in the New 
Testament. AccordiQg to these dualists, God can be 
worshipped by man through yaiious relations, such as by 
calling Him master, or father, or brother, or friend, or son, 
or husband. These relations depend upon the nature and 
' characteristics of the worshipper^ Some like to think them¬ 
selves as servants of God, others as friends, or brothers, or 
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sons. They say, as the same man in a household can be 
the master in relation to his servants, the fathpr in relation 
to his sons, a friend, a brother, or a husband in relation to 
his wife, so the same God can appear in all those various 
relations to different individuals according to their nature. 
Such is man’s relation to God according to the dualistic 
thinkers of India. 

«Next to the dualistic conception of God comes that* of 
the qualified non^ualists. These thinkers go a little 
deeper than the dualists. Starting from the dualistic stand¬ 
point they go a step further toward the realization of Truth 
and of man’s relation to God. According to them, God is 
no longer extra-cosmic, no more outside of and separate 
from the universe, but He is intra-cosmic. He is no longer 
governor from the outside, but antaryamuiy inter-ruler. 
He is immanent and resident in nature. He inter-pene- 
trates every particle of the universe. The physical uni¬ 
verse is His gross physical body. He has infinite eyes, 
infinite ears, and infinite organs of other senses. He sees 
through the eyes of all the living creatures of the universe. 
He hears through all th» ears that exist in the universe. 
He has infinite heads. The wind is His breath. His 
mind is the sum total of individual minds, or in other words, 
the Cosmic Mind. His intellect is the cosmic intellect. 
His soul is the Cosmic Ego, or the Soul of the universe. 
He is no longer the creator of the universe, or one who 
fashions the materials of nature and gives names and 
forms to the phendltiena from outside like a carpenter or 
potter. He is not the efficient cause alone, as the dualists 
maintain, but He is both efficient and material cause of the 
universe. He creates, that is. He projects into the physi¬ 
cal space the phenomenal forms out of nature or divine energy 
which is in His body. He is the one living Being in the 
universe. He is the one stupendous Whole, and we are 
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but parts. In that process of projection or evolution of 
nature, infinite numbers of individual souls which existed 
in His body from the beginningless past, come out on the 
physical plane, play their parts according to their desires, 
and fulfill their purpose through the process of evolution. 
Each individual soul is like a spark which emanates from 
the huge bonfire of* God, and lives in and through God, 
buf it cannot be called God. God dwells everywhere. 
He prevades the universe and nature^ and yet He trans¬ 
cends them both. He is infinite but personal, without 
any human form. The qualified non-dualists say that 
God cannot be confined to any form, because every form 
is a limitation in space by time, while God is unlimited by 
space or time. He is beyond, space and time. Our body 
is a part of God's body, our mind is a part of the divine or 
universal mind, our will is a part of the universal or cos¬ 
mic will. This is called qualified non-dualistic conception 
of God, because it teaches unity qualified by variety. 
That is, God is one, the universe and human souls are one 
in God, 5 "et each retains its own separate individuality. 
God is like a tree and we are like branches thereof. It re¬ 
minds me of the simile of the vine and its branches which 
Jesus the Christ used, to show man’s relation to.God. The 
same idea underlies. His saying, “ My Father is greater 
than I." According to this class of thinkers the individual 
soul possesses all the qualities .of the human ego. As our 
ego has mind, intellect, sense-power, memory, and is limi¬ 
ted by other egos, so is the soul. After death the soul 
contracts its qualities within* itself, and at the time of its 
■ birth it expands those latent powers. Our ego or soul is 
a part of the cosmic ego, or the soul of the universe, or 
God. 

» 

Next to these comes the class monistic or non-dualis¬ 
tic thinkers. They do not stop where the qualified non- 
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dualists have stopped, but they push their investigations 
still further, and analyze the nature of the individual soul 
or ego, and ultimately discover the unchangeable essence 
of the ego. They are the seekers of the unchangeable 
reality of the universe. In their search they will not stop 
until they reach that Truth which is immutable, eternal 
and one. They adopt the scientific methods of analysis, 
observation and experiment, and apply them to the subt¬ 
lest and most abstract problems. Analyzing the nature of 
the ego, they find that it cannot he the unchangeable rea¬ 
lity or immutable Truth, because the mind, with its vari¬ 
ous modifications, such as intellect, memory, etc., is cons¬ 
tantly changing. After patient research and continuous 
struggle to know the ultimate Truth, these great monistic 
sages realized that the ego, or the individual soul, is no¬ 
thing but a changeful receptacle of a still subtler substance 
which is unchangeable and eternal. They called it the 
Atman in Sanskrit. There is no word in the English lan¬ 
guage which conveys the meaning of this Atman. It 
is much finer than ego or the living soul of the individ¬ 
ual. Atman is the unconditioned reality in man ; and 
the living soul or the individual ego is the subtle covering 
of the Atmauy like the globe that covers the light of a 
lamp. That Atman is not a part of the universal ego, but, 
it is one with the unconditioned Reality of the universe, 
which is called in Sanskrit Brahman, or the All-pervading 
Spirit OJ the Absolute. Sometimes it is called Paramatman^ 
which was translated by Ralph Waldo Emerson as Over- 
Soul. It is finer than the Cosmic Ego or God. It is sex¬ 
less, neither masculine nor feminine. It is sometimes 
tran^ated by the Oriental scholars as the Self. But Self 
is a confusing word. Some people mistake it for the 
Anglo-Saxon self, which acts and progresses, and which is 
another name for the ego. Accoiding to the non-dualistic 
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conception of the true nature of mail; the Atman or Ihc 
Self, or the sipiritual essence of man, is the same as the 
Brahman, the spiritual or divine essence of the universe. 
The relation of the true nature of man to God is no longer 
like that of a creature to the Creator, nor like that of a ’son 
to his father, nor like that of a part to the whole, but it is 
absolute oneness on the highest spiritual plane. The 
Atman, or the divine nature of man, is the same as tfhe 
absolute divinity of the Cosmos. On that highest spintual 
plane there is no distinction, no idea of separation, no idea 
of creation. All ideas of separateness, all differentiations 
of phenomenal names and forms, merge into. the absolute 
ocean of reality which is unchangeable, eternal and one. 
The essence of the Creator is infinite, and it interpene¬ 
trates the phenomenal forms as the external space pervades 
e /ery particle of the atoms of the phenomenal world. That 
essence is like the ail-pervading background of the pheno¬ 
menal appearances. Phenomena are like the waves in the 
ocean of Infinite Reality. Individual souls are like so 
many bubbles in that ocean of Absolute Existence. As a 
bubble rises on the surface of the ocean, takes a form, lives 
there, comes near other bubbles, lives in a group for some 
time, moves in the company of others, changes its size, 
perhaps, and goes down again ; so the individual soul rises 
in that ocean of infinite existence, appears in various forms, 
passes through the different stages of evolution, and lives 
there for ever and ^er, sometimes as manifested and at 
other times as unmanifested. Tlie light of intelligence in 
the soul or ego is due to the reflection of the Atman or 
Divine Spirit on the mirror of the heart of the ego or soul. 
Therefore the soul is called the image or reflection of the 
Atman or Divine Spirit. This idea is beautifully expressed 
in one of the Upanishads: '^In the cave of our heart have^ 
entered the two—the Atman or the Divine Spirit, and this 
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individual ego or soul. Dwelling on the liighest summit, 
or the ether of the heart, the one witnesses the other, while 
the soul drinks the rewards of its own works. The wise 
men and sages describe the one as the light, and the other 
as the reflection, image or shadow." (Katha Upanishad, 
ch. III, verse i.) You will notice here what a deep mean¬ 
ing lies at the back of the expression, ** Man is the image 
of Qod." The ancient Vedic sages used the same expres¬ 
sion in a sense whi^h many of the best philosophers of the 
Western world have failed to* grasp or comprehend. 
Thus the most ancient Monistic sages explained the 
highest relation of the individval soul to Atman or 
Divine Spirit, by calling it the reflection or image 
of the Self-effulgent Light of God. But as a reflec¬ 
tion cannot exist independent of the light whose reflection 
it is, so the soul of man cannot exist independent of At¬ 
man. Therefore the true nature of the soul is Atman, the 
divine and real Spirit which cannot be divided into parts 
and is One Being of existence, intelligence and bliss. Such 
is the monistic or non-dualistic explanation of the relation 
of the soul to God. 

Vedanta philosophy recognizes these three explana¬ 
tions. It says that the relation of the soul to God varies 
as the conception of the individual soul and God becomes 
higher and finer. Starting from the gross form of .body, 
when a real and earnest seeker after Truth marches on¬ 
ward toward the Absolute, he passes through all the inter¬ 
mediate stages until he reaches that state of divine com- 
mimion where he realizes the oneness of the Atman, or the' 
true nature of man with Brahman, the cosmic Divine es¬ 
sence, or the Absolute Reality of the universe. Then, he 
says 1 am Brahman, I am He, I am in the sun, in the 
moon, in stars ; I am one with the All-pervading Reality; 
or as Jesus the Christ said, ** I and my Father are one,*' 
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He does not use the word ** I '* in its ordinary sense of ego 
or human personality^ but in the sense of Atman, or 
Divine essence. Jesus was a dualist when He prayed to 
His Father in heaven, and he was a monist when He said, 
** I and m)' Father are one,” " The kingdom of heaven is 
within you.” A Vedanta philosopher or sage after realiz¬ 
ing that absolute oneness on the highest spiritual plane of 
the Atman, says, when he returns to the plane of relativi¬ 
ty and phenomena: 

“ O Lord, when I think of my body, I am Thy ser¬ 
vant and Thou art my Master ; when I look at my soul, 
I am Thy part and Thou art the one stupendous Whole; 
but when I realize my true nature, I am divine and one 
with Thee, the Absolute Spirit. Such is my conception of 
my relation to Thee.’' 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS AFTER THE 

LECTURE. 

Does the soul exist after death ? 

Yes. 

What is the difference between soul and spirit ? 

According to the Vedanta Philosophy, soul, or individ¬ 
ual soul, or living soul means the ego. When' spiritualists 
use the word spirit they mean the living soul or the ego. 
But this word is |ilso used in a higher sense, and by spirit 
we mean the Atman, that is, the unchangeable basis of 
consciosushess and intelligence. Consciousness or intelli¬ 
gence is the light which illumines our inner nature, and 
spirit or Atman is the source from which proceeds that 
light or ocmsciousness. Soul or ego is the receptacle, as. it 
wei^ of the spirit. It is the spirit plus mind :witb its, 
various modifications. Mind includes all the mental 
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activities, such as intellect, understanding, memory, emo¬ 
tion, power of perception, etc. 

Does the Vedanta Philosophy teach Nirvana, or the 
annihilation of the soul ? 

No. On the contrary it teaches that the true nature 
of man is beginningless and endless. 

What do you mean by Nirvana ? 

« The cessation of all imperfections, and the attainment 
of perfection and ^edom from the bondages of ignorance, 
selfishness, sorrow, suffering and*misery. 

Shall we lose our individuality after death ? 

No, we can never lose our individuality. We retain 
it through all eternity. As the Atman or our divine nature 
is eternal, so is our individuality. 

Has the soul any form ? 

No. But it can take any form. The soul or ego is the 
invisible germ of life which contains within it mind, sense- 
powers, vital energy and the finer particles of ethereal 
matter. It is called subtle body, or spiritual body, as in 
the New Testament, when it appears in a certain finer 
form. 

What is our divine nature ? 

The Atman or spirit. It is one with the Universal 
Spirit or the absolute reality of the universe. It is pure, 
sinless, immortal and perfect. 

Does Vedanta teach that this world is an illusion ? 

No. It teaches that this phenomenal world is the 
objectified thought of God; that the universe is the result of 
the evolution of the one eternal energy which is called in 
Sanskrit Prakriti, the Latin Procreatrix, or Maya, meaning 
the Creative Energy or Divine Will. Some translate 
Maya to mean illusion, not knowing its proper meaning. 
Maya never means illusion. When a Vedanta philosopher 
says the phenomena are Maya he means that they are 
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relative, conditional, and not absolute. 

Was Jesus a dualist or a monist 7 

Jesus the Christ was a dualist when He said, “Our 
Father which art in Heaven.” He was a qualified non¬ 
dualist when He said, ''May Father is greater than 1,” and 
when He used the illustration of the vine and its branches. 
He was a monist when He said, “I and my Father are 
one,” and "The Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” ]^e 
recognized these three stages and explained them in these 
ways so that His disciples might comprehend. 

What is the practical use of the Vedanta philosophy ? 

The practical use of this philosophy consists in the 
knowledge of our true nature. It teaches us what we are, 
why we have come into this world, the purpose of life and 
how to fulfil that purpose, and how we can live as masters 
and not as slaves. Now we are living as slaves of our 
desires, slaves of our senses, attached to the transitory 
objects of this world. We are denying the real being of 
our soul and spirit, which are our true nature. By the 
help of the teachings of Vedanta we can become free from 
all these bondages, gain spiritual enlightenment and attain 
perfection in this life. Understanding these teachings 
helps us to manifest divinity through all the works of our 
everyday life and to love our neighbours as our true Self, 
which is divine and one. 



THE BRAHMA-SUTRAS. 

{Continued from page 44.6.) 

N. By Sutras 1 to 11 it has been sho\<rn that according to 
Scripture the cause of the world is the all-powerful and all- 
knSwing Brahman. The question now arises, “ What is the ob¬ 
ject of the succeeding portion of the treatise T We reply, “The 
Yedanta speaks of Brahman under two aspects, Ifirguna (Unqua¬ 
lified) and/Sapujut (Qualified.) The Unqualified Brahman is the 
only true Being, there being really nothing else. It cannot ha^e 
any name or form, and nothing can be attributed to it. It is no 
other than the internal self of erery one. Knowledge of this 
results in instantaneous release. To those who hare not attain¬ 
ed true knowledge, this same Brahman appears as a personal God 
possessed of all high attributes and os different from the inter¬ 
nal self. To such, the Vedanta presents the Qualified Brahman 
as the object of worship or devout meditation, in order that they 
may thereby increase in satva and then become fit tor the recep¬ 
tion of true knowledge concerning the Higher Unqualified Brah¬ 
man, which is followed by instantaneous emancipation. This 
worship is also taught there as a means for rising higher in the 
scale of beings and for quickening the powers of good "karma to 
yield fruit sooner. 

“There are some Vedantic texts (for instance, Cbap^ 
11 of the Taittiriya Upanishad^) intended to convey know-* 
ledge of the Higher Brahman as giving immediate release, in 
which it is spoken of under other names and in terms leading ono 
to imagine that it is associated with attributes^ With reference 
to such passagAs, a doubt naturally arises, whether it should bo 
understood that they really speak of the Nirguna Brahman under 
other names without adverting to the attributes mentioned, or 
whether they speak of the Lower Saguna Brahman or of any 
thing else. It should therefore be shown by adducing proper argu- 
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inents that it is the Nirgwm Brahman, that is spoken of there. 
This is one o£ the objects kept in view in the later portion of 
the Adhyaya, Sutras 12 to 19 furnish an instance of such a case. 

“ There are again other Yedantic texts, (for instance, the 
Ckand. Up. I. vi. 6-7,) which are intended to teach the worship of 
the Lower Brahman, but with reference to which, by reason 
of the use therein of names generally applied to other objects, 
doubts arise whether what is meant by them as the object of 
worship is the Saguna Brahman himself or some other inferior 
object. The second object ^kept in view in the later portion of 
the Adhyaya is the demonstration by a logical interpretation of 
such texts that it is the Saguna Brahman that is taught therein 
os the object of worship. 

** Thirdly, it has been assumed in Sutra 10 as a settled con¬ 
clusion that all Vedantic texts agree in stating that the cause of 

1 

the world is the intelligent Brahman. It has not however been 
shown by argument that in those Vedantic texts in which the 
cause of the world is spoken of under other names, those other 
names refer to Brahman itself. The texts considered for the other 
two purposes above mentioned will also be treated, so as to show 
that in them it is Brahman that is spoken of as the cause.” 

Sutras 12 to 19 form one topic and have reference to the 5th 
Anuvdka of Chapter II. of the Taittiriya UpanUhad. As how¬ 
ever, it is found necessary to refer to other portions of the 
Chapter in the coutse of the discussion that follows, we give be¬ 
low a translation of the necessary portions thereof. 

Anuvaha 1 . —H[e who knows Brahman attains the Highest. 
» * « Brahman is true existence, intelligence, and in¬ 

finity. * * * From that same Brahman thus described ether 
came into existence; from ether, air; from air, fire; from fire, 
water; from water, earth; from earth, vegetables; from vege¬ 
tables, food; and from food, the human form. This same 
human form referred to above is annarasamaya, (a modification of 
the ^essence of food.) This same is its head ; this, the right arm; 
this, the left arm; this (the trunk), the soul; this, the tail, 
the support. * * * 
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Anmvaha 2.—* * * Different from that same 

mHuara&amaya' tbaB described, and inner, is the soul, the 
maya (a modification of the vital airs.) * « * Pi'ana itself 
is its head; Vyatuit the right arm; Apana, the left arm; Akasa 
(Samatia), the soul; the earth, the tail, the support. * * * 

Anuvdka 3 .—* * It (the pranamaya) thus described is it¬ 
self the embodied soul of the preceding that (the at^tamsamaya.) 
Different from that Boxaepianamaya thus described, and inner, is 
the soul, the nianomaya (a modification of the mind.) Yajua 
itself is its head ;* Bik, the rigl^t arm; Samarit the left 
arm; Adeea^ the soul; the Atharvangirat, the tail, the 
support. 

Anttvaka, 4.—• * * It (the manomaya) thus described 
is itself the embodied soul of the preceding that {the pranamaya.) 
Different from’^that Berne 2»'anamaya thus described, and inner, is 
the soul, the vijnanamaya (a modification of wisdom). * * * 
Devotion is its head ; truthful thought, the right arm; truthful 
deed, the left arm; tranquillity, the soul; Mahat the tail, 
the support. • • ♦ . 

Anuvaka. 6 .—* ^ • It (the vipianamaya) thus describ¬ 
ed is the embodied soul of the preceding that (the vtanomaya). 
Different from that same vijnanamaya thus described, and inner, 
is the soul, the anandamaya (a modification of bliss.) * * ^ 
Liking is its head; joy, the right arm ; intense joy, the left arm; 
bliss, the soul; Brahman, the tail, the support. 

Anuvaka, 6 .—If any person should think that Brahman 
does not exist, he becomes certainly non-existent; if he should 
think that Brahman exists, (wise men) reckon him as existing. It 
(the anandamaya) thus described is itself the embodied soul of the 
preceding that (the vijnanamaya). • • * He desired, “ Let mo 
become many; let me be born.” He meditated; after medi¬ 
tating, He created all this. * ♦ • 

Anuvaka. 7.—He is raaa (the cause of all enjoyment); only 
by attaining (this) rasa, this {jiva) becomes blessed.. If this Ananda 
(bliss), in the ether of the heart, did not exist, who can even 
breathe in or breathe out 7 He alone causes bliss. Whenever tlus 

0 
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Cjivajis fearlessly identified with this nonperceivable.nonembodied, 
indescribable, iionloca.table (Brahman), then he becomes fearless. 
When this (jwa) conceives the slightest difference in the matter 
of this (Brahman), then he becomes subject to fear. * * • 
uimzval’a. 8.—* * * The blisss of Brahman is a hund¬ 
red times that of Prajnpati. • ♦ * ^ 

jdntwaJira. 9. —Whence speech with mind returns without 
having reached, he who knows the bliss of that Brahmap is 
afraid of nothing. * • • 

N. Sai Sankara first sets forth the view taken of these 
Sutras 12 to 19 by the Vrittikara, UpATARsnA, as follows;— 

The question that these Sutras set themselves to answer is 
whether the anandmimja spoken of in Taitt. Up.^ II. 5, is Brah¬ 
man or Jiva or any other thing. The PiirvapaTcshm says that it 
must be Jiva^ as it is mentioned as one of a series, the annarasa- 
maya »&c., the other members of which are admittedly not Brah¬ 
man, and as though spoken of as the soul it is at the same time 
mentioned as being embodied and as having limbs. The next 
Butra says that it is not jiva. 

Saira 12.—The anandamaya fis Brahmanj on ac¬ 
count of the repeated use (of the word ananda as denot¬ 
ing Brahman.^ 

\. Ill the text anyo {djntara dttnd {a)nandama“ 
yah "Tl Brahman is referred to, not jiva. Why ? Because 
the word dnoAuia (bliss) is frequently repeated, and ap¬ 
plied to Brahman only. 

• N. The objection that it forms one of a series of things 
other than Brahman cannot hold good. The previous members 
trf the seme are liot Brahman as something else is mentioned as 
irnior -soul; hnt it is not so with the ^navdamaym. Body 

^ Different from (this^ and inner is the self consisting of Miss.—TaA/. 
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and limbs do not belong to the anandamat^a itself in its true 
nature, but are mentioned in the text os a result of its being 
internal to the vijnanamaya sheath. The PurvapaJcshin starts 
another diflieulty. The affix mni/a indicates modification. How 
can Brahman be the modification of anything ? Therefore the 
anandamaya must bo the individual soul. Tho next sutra ii 
meant to meet this objection. 

Sutra 13 ,—(If you say) it is not Brahman on ac¬ 
count of the affixiiindjeating modification, (Isay) you are 
not right, on account of abundance ('being meant by the 
affix.) 

V. The word ^nandamaya^ (consisting of bliss,) does 
not denote the Supreme Soul, because the affix ‘maya ’ re¬ 
fers to something that is liable to change, as a jwt may be 
said to consist of mud ; and therefore cannot be applied to 
Brahman, which is not liable to change. This is not the 
case. For *imya’ denotes abundance, as in the text awia- 
mayayajnah (a sacrifice abounding in food); and therefore 
may be rightly applied to Brahman. 

N. Although in the four other previous compounds anna- 
‘i'asamaya^ maya indicates modification, yet, in this compound 
4anandamaya, maya means abundance, as it is mentioned later on 
that the bliss of Brahman is a hundred times that of Prajapati. 
Another reason for so holding is furnished by tho next Sutra. 

Sutra 14.—[Maya means abundance) also on ac¬ 
count of its being stated that Brahman is the cause of 
that ('bliss.) 

V. In the text ko hyeva {a)n\dl kah prdnydCX 
He is declared to be cause of bliss in all jivas\ amnda- 
maya is therefore the Supreme Brahman. 

J \Mid can cscii bjcatho in oi bicatho out,—7« /, II. 7* 
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N. The next sutra gives another reason for holding that 
the anandamayn is Brahman. 

Suira IS,—And the same (Brahman) mentioned In 
the mantrat Is (here) suns:. 

V. Because He is proclaimed in the mantra ' Brah¬ 
man is existence, knowledge, infinity/ anandamayc' is^ 
Brahman. 

I 

N. If the amndanmifa were anything else, the real Brah¬ 
man, the true Atman, would have been spoken of as still inner; 
but no such thing is mentioned with reference to the 
anandamaya. The next sutra gives another argument in sup¬ 
port of the position taicen iip. 

Sutra 16 ,—The AnBndatnaya is no other (i. c. jiva) 
on account of the irreconcilability (of what follows with 
the supposition that It is any other.) 

V. Anandamaya cannot be jiva because of the abun-' 
dance of bliss and other qualities attributed. 

iN*. The same conclusion is strengthened by the next 

Sutra //.—(The anandamaya is not jiva) also on ac¬ 
count of (the two) being treated as different. 

V. The anandamaya is not jiva, because it is declar¬ 
ed that jiva is different ^from anandamaya as in the text 
different from this and inner is the self consisting of bliss.*' 
But in the words different from this and inner is the self 
consisting of breath ; different from this and inner is the 
self consisting of manas ; different from this and inner is 


t The mantra referred to here is the text Satyam jnttnam anantam 
/f/'(i/i/;iA.’'(Brahmau is true existence,intclligcuce.and infinity).— Tait. Up.^ II. i 
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the self consisting of knowledge/' how can the repeated 
use of the word' different * show that sometliing different 
from fiva is meant ? 

N. The Sankliya, who agrees in saying that it is not the 
ndividual soul, suggests that it may be taken to mean Pradlwna, 
The next su/m says that that position too is untenable. 

* Sutra 18 .—And on account of desire (being at* 
tributed to it)* what is inferred (\. e.* Pradhana^+ need 
not be brought in (as intended 1l>y aaaadamaya.) 

V. As in the text “ so {c^kdniayata, hahu sydm* " 
desire is attributed to the anandamaya, unintelligent mat¬ 
ter cannot be meant. Desire cannot be attributed to what 
is a mere matter of inference and unintelligent. 

N, The final argument in favour of the Sutrakara's position, 
that the Anandamaya is Brahman and nothing else, is given in the 
. next autra^ the lost of the series. 

Sutra /P.—(The anandamaya can be neither the 
ilva nor the Pradhana* because Scripture) teaches also 
the merging of this (the jiva^ in this (the anandamaya.) 

r » 

N 

N. Having set forth as above the Vrittikara’s view of these 
Sutras, Sri Saskaba. states a series of objections against it. 

1. While we take the affix maya in the four previous com* 
pounds to mean modification, it is not reasonable to take it here 

_ alone to mean abundance. 

2. Even if we should take maya to mean abundance, there 
arises the suggestion that the anandamaya fabounding in bliss) 

t The Sanskrit word used is aHumana, which is interpreted as meaning 
Pradhana, which is established by the inferential reasoning of the Sankhyas 
as the cause of the world. 

* lie dcaired "Let he become many,”— Tatfi. Up , IL 6. 
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must hdve a small admixture of i>ain, in which case it cannot be 
Brahman. 

c 

3. The fact that no inner soul is mentioned as internal to tho 
mnandamm/a does not show that it is the Brahman that is meant by 
the mantra, as that Brahman is mentioned separately in the text, 
” Brahman (is) the tail, the supportand it is this Brahman, 
and not the anandamaija that is again and again spoken of in 
the later portions of the Chapter. The repetition in the later 
texts is not of the word attandamayay but of the word anahdUf 
which no doubt means Brahman. < 

6. Again, the anandamayet is spolren of as the' soul of a body 
(the vijnanamaya) and as having limbs ; so that if the ananda- 
maya be taken to mean Brahman, it can be nothing higher than 
the Qualified Brahman. It is clear however that tho chapter 
under discussion is intended to convey knowledge of the Higher 
Nirguna Brahman as the means of the immediate release; vide 
the opening verses of the last Anuvaha. That Nirguna Brahman 
can be no other than the Brahman spoken of as the tail. 

7. Further if the anandamaya should be Brahman, it fol¬ 
lows that Brahman is of various kinds, as tho liking, joy &c., of 
different persons are different. 

Those and other similar considerations induce him to come 
to the conclusion that these sutras do not aim at teaching that 
the anandamaya is the Brahman of which Chap. II. of the Tait^ 
imya Upanishad speaks. 

These sutras are therefore to be considered as answering the 
question, “ Whether the Brahman spoken of as the tail in the 
anandamaya Aunvalca is the principal subject-matter of the Chap¬ 
ter or merely a subordinate matter referred to as a member of 
the dnandamayaf ?” These sutras teach that it is the principal 
topic of the TJponishads; and'theii' interpretation is given below. 

f If ihe Brahman spoken of as the tail be merely a saVordinate mat¬ 
ter, then the man</atnaya becomes the principal subject erf the Chap¬ 
ter, and as the ananffa^nava can at the most be only the Qualified Brahman, 
it would follow th-at knowledge regarding it is taught here as the direct 
means of salvation, which is a position^opposed toiSRi Sankara’s theory of 
the I'pani&hads. 
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Sutra IJ.—ln the passage speaking of the ananda» 
maya, (the Brahman spoken of as the tail lathe principal 
matter) on account of reiteration. 

Sutra you say no, on account of the word 

[puchham] Indicating modification (i. e./that it is a limb), 

1 say you are not right, (as the word is used only) on ac¬ 
count of the abundance (of the names of limbs in the 
context.) 

Sutra Id.—(It is the principal matter) also on ac¬ 
count of the mention of its being the cause of it (ail the 
aggregate of effects inclusive of the anandamaya.) 

Sutra 1^.—And the same (Brahman) mentioned In 
the mantra is (here) sung. 

Sutra 16.—(The Brahman spoken of as the tail is) no 
other (than the principal matter) on account of the irre¬ 
concilability (of what follows with the supposition that 
it is any other.) 

Sutra 17.—Also on account of the mention /of the 
anandamaya) as different (from the Brahman spoken of 
as the tail.) 

Sutra is, —And on account of desire being attribut¬ 
ed to it, what is inferred (/. e., Pradhana) need not be 
brought jp intende^^by that Brahman.) 

Sutra 19, -(That Brahman can be neither the Uva 
nor the Pradhana because Scriptu re) teaches also the 
merging of this (the iiva) in this (the Brahman spoken of 
as the tail.) 

^ If. In the Ohandoyya I. vi. the worship oE a 

person within the sun and of another within the eye is taught. 
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Both the persons are mentioned as having a beautiful form; and 
the person in the sun is represented as having power over the 
worlds above, and the person in the eye is described as having 
power over the worlds below. The purmpahshin says that the 
person mentioned cjinnot be the Highest Lord; he must be some 
exalted jiva ; hecause such attributes as the possession of form, 
occupying limited space, and limitation of power, are inapplica> 
hie to the Highest Lord. We say that the person here spoken of 
is the Highest Lord, the saguna Brahman; and there can be no 
objection to His being contemplated as having a particular form 
or abiding in a particular place or as ruling over particular worlds. 
It is also mentioned in the context that that object of worship 
is free from all sin,'that he is the soul of and Saman^ 
that he is the sole topic of all wordiy songs, and that he is the 
giver of all desirable things. All these attributes show that 
He can be no other than the Highest Lord. 

Sutra ^0.-~The person within fthe sun and the eye^ 
(is the Highest Lord) on account of the mention of attri¬ 
butes peculiar to Him. 

V. In the text **athaya esho {a)ntaraditye hiran^ 
tnayah purttsho drishvatel* * the person mentioned is the 
Supreme Soul and not the sun ; because the qualities attri¬ 
buted such as that he has destroyed all sin are only appli¬ 
cable to Brahman.» 

H. It maj; be asked ^ la there any authority for holding 
that there is within the sun a person different from the indivi¬ 
dual soul {deva) animating the sun ?” We say, Yes. In the 
Brill. Up., III. vii. 9, is mentioned a person, who U in the snii, 
and whO) being internal to the individual soul donimating the sun, 
completely controls him, and whom that individual'soul does not 
know.’* It is clear that in that passage that two different per- 

* Now, tfcus person, bright as gold, iiha,ia 3esA^ia^thfi.suii.^CXJ4s«, I. vi. 
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•ont are mentioned as beirg within the stin, one the individual 
soul animation the sun, and th«> other internal to*this individual 
soul and controlling him. 

Sutra 2i ,—And there is a person dl^rent (from 
the Jiva residiigr in the sun> on account of the men* 

tion of difference. 

e 

V. In ths **ya aditye tistthanl'\ it is shown 
that ths sun and the Supreme Soul stand to each other 
in the relation of the ruled and the ruler. The ruler is the 
Suprems Soul, which becomes manifest within the sun. 


(7> he Coniinuad^ 


Swnmi Vivekananda, the Hindu, commenced another series 
of lectures latt evcninff in Washington Hall, Bed Men’s building 
320 Post Street, lie spoke at length on ** Worshipjied and 
Worshipper/' and answered general questions. Ths next lecture 
will be given this evening on PortUiil Worship,” and tiie tliird 
of the series, on “ Devotion and Love,” will be heard on Thurs¬ 
day evening next.—CAronicfs. 


t Who is within the sub.— Up<, 111. vii, 9 . 
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[Tiiis is an adaptation of an essay in Sanskrit on the 
subject by 5hri Ramasubbha 5astrlgal, the famous Pan¬ 
dit of Tiruvisanallur, He has written a series of essays on 
the different systems of Indian Pnilosophy, which have 
been published in book form by his pupil Shri Neelam^ga 
5hastrig:al.] 

I. The Higliest Lord, called Kristna, exists in Go 
Lolia ; and is in essence a body^ having two hands. He 
is reached by means of love {bhakti)^'^ which is of two 
kinds, pHshti and apushti.^ That, which is in essence ex¬ 
istence, intelligence and bliss, which has transformed i.self 
into the world, and which is called Akshara (The iinpe- 
I'ishable), is the eternal Dharma (attribute) of that Vislv.m 
(Krishna). All this other world called KsJiara (The Pe¬ 
rishable) is the effect (of that Akshara). 

Now, this is a brief statement of the tenets of the 
Vallabha religion. The Gange- appears to the ignorant 
as mere water, to the enlightened as some thing oacred, 
and to the devotee as a goddess visible to him. In the 
same way, that which has bean namad Kshani^ whioli 
consists of MayOt Mahat, Ahankaray the live eleinents. 


1. The body consists of face, hand.-.', and trunk, 
which are in essence pure (bliss.) For. says the 

TidUiriya ‘Hip. Ik ud is liking; the right hand. 


joy ;the lelt ham!, iiib-nse joy; I’, c soul, aninifhy 

2,. Bli ildi io l.lmt devotion, \v.iiicli consists of intense love 
towards Shvi Krishn.a. 

3. The called is aLo termed amarya fa (not 
bound by rnles.) The apvshti bhalti is termed maryada 
(bound bv the rules of conduct laid down in the Shaslras.) 
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and such specific objects as pots, is one ^onn of tho lord 
^rl Krishna. That which has bf'en r a roc J v,. 

is ill '.la enx* e-dslence, intollif;e:'..:e, at'.d blits, which has ail 
po.Vvjr ., rt*!iica i -. iisu-’-iiy s, o.ven o: by th? neuter name 
Brahma^iy waic'i ora&l;. u:y um:i' forming itseh'into this 
world consisting of &c., which is the material 


cause of the world, which is the sphere of the manifesta- 
*ti^n of Sri Krishna, which when limited by each of the 
three pinas, the 9aiva, rajas, aijd tamas, of viaya, is term¬ 
ed Vv:hnu, Brahma, and Rutira res; ectively, of which 
the ananda (bliss) portion is translortneJ into f-uch spheres 
as the Go Loka and the Vaikunttha, of which the satta (ex¬ 
istence) portion becomes the materi il cause of 7naya, &c., 
and which is termed the peculiar Dharma of Shri Krishna 
is another form of Shri Krishna, wi.ich may, in one sense, 


be said to be separate from Him, and, in another, to be 
inseparable from Him. There is in Go Loka another 


form of His having the appearance of a person,whose face, 
hands, trunk) and feet are pure anaadu, whose body is 
formed of ananda, which has two hands, which sports in 
all wayj, which is the concentrated essence of all bliss, 
which is all-vrise, which is all-powerful, which is the crea¬ 
tor of the whole world, which rule j the whole world, 
which is in company with Riidha, v.diich appears 


like a child, which is attainable only by his devotees, 
and which is called Shri Purushottama. The whole 


world, being a transformation of Ahshara, which is 
existence, intelligence, and blis*?, is aTo really exis¬ 
tence, intelligence, and bliss. To the man who has 
not attained release, is manifest only that i)hase, called 
existence, of the world, con isriiig o" pots ard Mich like 
things while its intelligence and bliss lie concealed. In the 
sphere of transmigration, the jwa • ees y those phases 
of his constitution called existence and iiitelligcnce. By 
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upasands (devout meditations) such as the Dakard,' ^ the 
Akshara (the^neuter Brahman) is reached. Attainment of 
Shri Krishna is only by bhaktl towards Him. This is the 
highest form of release. The attainment of Akshara is a 
lower form of release. From both there is no return to 
the sphere of transmigration. The bhakti which leads to 
the attainment of Shri Krishna is of two kinds, termed 
pushti bhakti and maryada bhaktL The pushti bhaktl 
which is love of Shri Krishna, is born of itwelf, only 
by His will and not by any other means. Maryada bhakti 
is that bhakti towards the Lord, which arises from 
the performance of the duties prescribed by the Ve* 
das and the Shastras, Pushti bhakti was found in the 
Gopikas; maryada bhakti is found in such as Narada. 
This system is termed Suddha {Pure) Advaita^ as it tea¬ 
ches the unity of Purushothama, the Akshara^ and the 
Kshara, foupded on the fact that they are all in essence 
sat (existence), chit (intelligence), and ananda (bliss). Next , 
follows a more detailed statement of the system. 

2 . The said Dharma^ of Krishna, called Adhyatmyat 
when limited by the sattva element of Prakritfi, becomes 
Hari; and when limited by the rajasa element of the 
same, is named Brahma; and when limited by the tamasa 
element of the same, is named Rudra. Therefore all these 
three, Brahma, Vishnu, and Rudra, are the Dharma of 


4 . The Daharh TJyasana is described in the Chhand, 
VIII. i. 

6. This Dharma is the'seme as that which has been al¬ 
ready styled Akshara, and described as the peculiar Dhirwa 
of Sri Krishna, in one sense separate from Him, and in 

another inseparable from Him. 

6. Prahiti is the same us Maya which has satoa, rajas, and 
kmas, M its qualities. 
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Krishna, possessed of the sis attributes collectively known 
as bhaga,^ 

3 , Prakritif called Mula Maya^ S'c., is evolved out of 
that phase of the said Dharma^ in which, out of it:* three 
elements,* that called 5 affexisteiice)predomiiiates. It is well 
established in the Shastras, that from the said t'rahriti is 
born the whole of that world called jada (non-intelligeiit); 
i^A^jada world is known as Adhibhuia^ and is perceived 
by the Baddhas^ ts mere existence. 

4 . Portions of the Akshara havirg taken up the forms 
of minute particles, and, being similar in their minuiei'ess to 
yiVas,become innumerable* 0 Antaryamins{l\\iomix\ Rulers) 
for the purpose of ruling the jivas. The goddesses Radha, 
Lakshmi, &c., mentioned in the Vedas are all portions of 
the same Dharma of Krishna, in which chit (intelligence) 
is predominant* *. So also are others, the worlds, called 


7. The six atttributes called hhag<n are/nand, hala, virya, 
aisvarifa, shakti, and tfjas, 

S. The three elements are sa<(existence),eAt< (intelligence), 
and ananda (bliss). 

9. The Baddhas are those who have not attained release 
from transmigration. To the Mulctaa (those who have at¬ 
tained such release), the jada world appears not only as 
aat (existence), but also as chit (intelligence) and a^ianda 
(bliss.) 

10. The theory is that there is one Antaryamin for each 
jiva. Tliese Atdarynmins have the chii element pn-doraiu- 
ant in tliem, and are always cognisant of all the three 
elements, chit and anardu, c ‘nstitutiiig their nature. 

11. The goddesses, Radha, Lak&hmi, dec., are also always 
oognisant of their three-fold constitution. 
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Gokula' • &c., endowed with many (high) qualities. 

5 . They^rts are absorbed into the transcending chit 
of the Dharma of Shri Krishna ; and are again, at the time 


of creation, se;iarated out of it. The will of Krishna is 
the caii^e o: creatiOii ; no other thing is the principal 
cau:4e’® o. creatioa ; 'md cre^ttiou is ilic act of uniting the 
j’va with the live elements’'* be^iimi.:fjf with ether and air. 

6. Shri Krisinia' ® ,tlie dispenser of happiness to hiS de¬ 
votees is enjoyable only .by l;;e 3//^^A.n:j;thosc that have 
attained release); andean he rca vicd only by hhaktu'^ The 
spoke., of ii tiie Vcd :s:,^'> is hia body; and his 
essence is that boa ' ilself. Diere are n.anv ob.servances, 
such as jnana~m&httha and dhyana^nislithay prescribed 
by a hundred Vedic texts; and by persons devoted to these, 
only the neuter Brahuuin called is attainable, and 

not that highe-st deity Krishna, which is termed Adhidaiva, 


12. Gol-uldy &o.. lustanceg of other worlds of the same kind 
are the Go loha and the Vnikunttha. Some say that these 
w’orlds have the anandn element predominant in them. 

13. The principal cause of creation is only Krishna's will, 
and nob the KarriUi of tYieijivaa. 

l-t. Uiiilmg with the fice el-ements ii\Q!ii,ns encasing them ill 
bodies composed of the five elements. 

15. Shri Krishna is known as Adhidaiva. 
l(j. Neither by the hearing, thinking, and contemplation 
of the true meaning of the Vedantas, nor by devout medi¬ 
tations such as the Dahara, These lead only to the attain¬ 
ment of the Ak^hara, the^ bliss of which is of a measurable 
** ' 

quantity, being described to be one hundred times that of 
Pmjapabi. 

^ 17. The Ved>as. —“Liking is his head ; joy, the right hand; 
intense joy, the left hand; atuindfiy the soul.”— TaiL TJp.y II. 
Shri Shuka also says that the lace, l)^uds, and the trunk of 
this body are pure ananda, 
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7 . The Gopis (shepherdesses) , are seen to have 
entertained pushti hhakti towards the Supreme Lord, 
Krishna. The cause of such hhakti is neither steadfast 
devotion to the duties pertaining to the Lord, *8 poj. 
?iny other**. The only cause is the will of the Lord.® ** 
It is in consequence of that alone that thpre is seen full¬ 
ness in it. There are many people here on the path of 
mait^ada hhakti ;** note worthy among them are Narada 
and the like. • 

8 , It is well known that, to*the ordinary people*® of 

the world, the Ganges ilowing ironi the feet of Hari appears- 
as mere water ; and that, to those \vho liave i-ttained true 
knowledge of the there is an idea of sanctity in the 

same; and that, to those who on account of their high 
merit, &c., worship it as a goddess, she appears in this 
world in the beautiful form or the goddess. The same is 

IS. The duties pertaining to the Lord consist ofJiearing 
the Bhmjavata, (a narrative ot the doings of the L( 3 rd), recit¬ 
ing his names, and the like. 

to. Any other, such as 'hr itrtfnnance of the Agnihoini^ 
a dail}’ offering to the thn e f i-('s prescribed by the \'cdas. 

20 . 4^s imshii hhakti is a cf ivc(jn» nee of the mere grnco 0 - 
ihe Lord, and as there is no < ^rtuinty tl’at such grace will 
ilow towards any nne, every inun is necessitated to p< rform 
the duties prescribed ly the Vedas .and the S/mstras in 
order that he may at least obtain mtiryada hhalti, 

21 . Maryada hhakti is that devotion which consi&ts of 
unsurpassed love towaruo Shri Krishna, and wliieh comes 
by the grace of the Lord Shri Krishna attainable by the 
performance of the duties prescribed by the Shrutis and 
the Smritig, 

22. By ordinary yeopie are meant those w'ho have no. 
knowledge of the truths contained in the Vedas and the 
shastras. 
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the case here also.** 

9 . The Vhole world from ^ri Krishna down to the 

pot is in essence sat, chit, and ananda. Being essentially^ 
such, all non-intelligent things, such as pots, cloths, and 
jewels, attain the state of being one with the Lord; and 
to him who has learnt the truth, the whole world, by rea¬ 
son of his knowledge of Brahman, appears as existence, 
intelligence and bliss; one such is Narada. ^ 

10 . Some may object, ** By the teAs," *neii,* * asthhu^ 
/o,'** &c., in the highest Lord Akshara, the Dharma of 
Krishna, the existence of all attributes whatsoever has 
been denied. How then can you predicate any attri¬ 
butes*® regarding it ” ? The answer is,'' How can such a 
doubt as this arise ? What is meant by those texts is that 
the things signified by your words are not found there (in 
the Akshara), tor the reason that the things of this world 
alone are meant by your words." 

23. The analogy is this:—^To the ignorant as the Ganges 
appears as mere ater, the world appears as something non- 
int elligent; to iiie learned, as the Ganges appears something 
sacred, the world appears as the Alishara, which is in es¬ 
sence existence, intelligence, and bliss, they being full^ con¬ 
vinced that the Morhl is the efiect of the Akshara ; and as, 
to worshipper of the Ganges, she presents herself as a 

beautifn! goddess, to tlie devotee who worships Krishna* 

* 

appears in the san»e sphere of manifestation Krishna 
in his own form of a body, of unsurpassed concentrated bliss, 
with two hands, and similar to that of a child. 

24. Tho texts relrrred to are “ athha aiha adesho neti neti 
iti,** (Then therefore,the instruction is “ not so,” “ not so,”), 
and ** asihhtil-am anana ahrasvam” (not big, not minute, not 
abort). These texts deny that Brahman has any properties. 

25. Such as omnisciencs. 
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SWAMl VIVEICAXAXDA’S EECTlJllKvS. 

The Swaiiii Vivekananda, who has been lecturing in Ihi* 
city, gave the first of a series of three lectures in San Francisco 
at Washington Kail last evening, lie will deliver his final lecture 
in Oakland next Monday evening on the Ideals of India.— En^ 
quiver. 

Sawmi abhedananda of India made an address on 
‘Religious Ideas of the Hindus.” lie said. 

Tlie ReligicHi of the Hindus may bo called the science 
of the soul. It is like any other science, and is the concrete re¬ 
sult of the experiences of many leaders of religious thought. 
It does not deal with dogmas or creeds, but with the develop¬ 
ment and welfare of the human soul. 

“We arc the creators of our own fate. The centres of 
all within us. According to tlio Hindu belief, tliis world 
was not created in any particu'ar period. They t\lso beliovMi 
tliat the soul was not created at any particular time, but is 
boginningless and endless. 

“ Our present is resultant of our past,and our future 
will be the resultant of our present. The Hindus do not be- 
live that Ood punishes the wicked or rewards the virtuous, 
wo reward or puuisli ourselves. 

The Hindus never worshiped idols at any tiino. 
AVliat are called idols are simply symbols of certain abstract 
truths—-the means to an end. They are merely images re¬ 
presenting people who once existed in the /lesli, and for 
whom the Hindus have great reverence.” 

Rev Bepin Chandra Pal of Calcutta spoke on “Christiani¬ 
ty and Hinduism compared.” He exalted the high type and 
purposes of the Hindu religion, referred to the various iii- 
terperations which Christianity is susceptible, and said that 
there is one Christ who is a myth and a mystery, another 
whom he would in all reverence designate as a Hindu of tho 
Hindus. 


8 
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“ In the distraction and despair of Clirisbond om today/' 
said the speakjer, “ tho supreme demand is for a distinct 
articulation of the highest truths and tho sweetest music of 
Christian dogma.*’ 

LIGHT ON “SINS OF INDIA.” 

Lewis G. Janes attacks addresses made before Bamabai 
associations—He shows the Hindu as gentle, humane and 
trnthful—tho revcrcnco for women. '■ 

To the Editor oC Tho Herald: 

In your report oC tho Bamabai Association in to-day’s Herald, 
Dr. Gordon is mado to say that “the two fundamental sins of 
India are lying and inhumanity. Casto is ingrained inhiimamity. 
It was lifted from it by the Christian religion. Slowly tho 
western world is breaking out of tho winter waste of caste. Tho 
work that was new to Christianity when it began is new where 
Christianity is not known.*’ 

This text suggests some reflections. Two or threo years 
ago, tho writer attended a meeting of a Bamabai Association in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Among the speakers was a distinguished clergy¬ 
man of tho denomination to which Dr. Gordon belongs, the son 
of a missionary, w’ho commenced his address by affirming and 
emphasizing the reverence in which the Code of IVIanu is held by 
tho modern Hindus—a.reverence, he said, which equals that 
which orthodox Christians have for tho Bible. Tho Code of 
!Manu, he said, is the foundation of Hindu law' in India at tho 
present day, a law witl]^ w'hich the British goverment has inter¬ 
fered only here and there by special legislation, as in abolishing 
tho custom of sail or widow-sacrifice. Ho then proceeded to 
make tho astounding assertion that the Code of Manft gives to 
the Hindu woman absolutely no propei’ty rights—that such rights, 
are vested wholly in tho male reuresentarives of the family. ^ 

This, 1 repeat, was to me an astounding assertion, for it 
showed to me either the reverend gentleman knew nothing of 
what he was talking—or something worse. If he was ignorant 
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he should have said nothing. 

As it happened, 1 had just read the entire “Cpde of Manu,” 
with the particular object of ascertaining its attitude toward 
w'oman. 1 had thus ascertained that the Hindu code especially 
recognizes what it calls “the sixfold property of the woman”—a 
property which never passes to her husband unless she dies 
w'ithout issue, and which is absolutely inalienable. This consists 
of “what was given before the nuptial fire, what was given on the 
bridal day, what was given in taken of love, and what was received 
from her brother, mdlher or father. /Manu. 9,194.) 

“Such property, as well as subsequent gifts, and u liatis given 
her by her affectionate husband.” The code further provides,“shall 
go to her offspring, even if she dies in the lifetime of her husband.’* 
(Manu. 9, 195.) 

Moreover, as long as the mother of a family lives after the 
death of her husband, she is the sole inheritor aiid custodian, of 
his property; being morally bound, of course, to administer it for 
the advantage of the childern as well as of herself. When tho 
father and mother both die, the paternal inheritance is divided 
among the male childern in equal shaics, or the eldest, if they so 
elect, may take the whole “and the others shall live under him as 
they lived under their father.” (Secs. 9, 105, 118.) 

“But to the maiden sisters the brothers shall severally give 
portions out of their shares, each out of his share, a one-fourth 
part; those who refuse to give it Mill become outcasts”—the 
most terrible penalty that the Hindu social law can inflict. 

Commentators, says the compiler of the law, “are agreed 
that this must actually be given.” (Manu, Max Muller’s Ed., p. 
349). “Whatever may be the separate property of the mother, 
that is the share of the unmarried daughter alone” (sec. IX., 131). 
“But when the mother has died, all the uterine brothers and 
uterine sisters shall equally divide the mother’s estate” (sec. IX.^ 
R192). “A mother shall obtain the inheritance of a sun who dies 
kvithout leaving issue and, if the mother be dead th^j paternal 
grandmother shall take the estate” (sec. IX., 217). 

, 1 did not need the commentator’s assurance that the law was 
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not a dead letter, fora specific instance had just occurred within 
my personal knqwledge, in India, where the widow had inherited 
and administered her hii.sband's estate. 

The code, however, provides further that “A righteous king 
must punish like thieves, those relatives who appropriate the 
property of such females during their lifetime” (Manu, VJII., 29); 
and also pronounces on all who do not honor and protect the 
women of their household, the severest spiritual penalties. 

“Tho^o male relations,” it declares, “who in their folly, 
appropriate the property of wpinen, the beasts of burden, carriag¬ 
es and clothes of women, commit sin and will sink into hell 
(Manu, 111., 52). Where wmnen are honored, there the gods 
arc pleased, but when they are not honored, no sacred rite 
yields rewards, t t Where the female relatives live in grief, 
the family soon wholly perishes" (Manu III., <55-67). 

The separate property of w'omen (including married women 
end widows^ is thus guaranteed by the code of Manu, by laws 
more liberal llian those of most of our American states, and far 
more liberal than the laws of England. In view of these facts, I 
Imve always been ])U7./led to account for the statement of ilio 
Doctor of Divinity whose sweeping assertion 1 heard in Drooklyn ; 
l)ul Dr. (lordon has solved the problem for me—the Doctor 
Divinity was born in India I lie inherited one of its ‘-fundamen- 
lal sins.’' 

Ilut is it quite just to assert that “lying” is a “fundamental’^ 
and particular sin of India? 

In his interesting boob on “India : What Can It Teach Us ?” 
Prof. ax Muller devotes an entire chapter to a discussion of 
“the truUiful character of the Hindus,” e.xpressing his conviction 
that this oft-repeatud charge of “lying” as a national habit in 
nature, and “is doing and will cthitinue to do more mischief than 
anything that e>en the bitterest enemy of English dominion in 
• India could have invented." He quotes Sir John IMalcolm, a' 

witness of the highest character, as saying oF the Hindus of Behar : 

« 

“Tlicv are brave, generous, humane, and their truth is as remarka¬ 
ble as their courage.” Jlcre we have the charges of ‘’lying” and 
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itimimauity’* litspdsed of at one blow. 

Prof Wilson, late Jioden professor of Sanskrit at Oxford 
University, long a resident of India speaks of the honesty und 
moral eharacter of the Hindus in the highest terms, and declares 
“frankness is one of the most universal features ol the Indian 
character.’' 

Col. Sleeman of the British Indian service, who was inti, 
nratoly acquainted with the common people, says of the Gonds 
lhat*iuthing could induce them to toll a lie. 

“1 have had beCdfe me hundreds of cases,” he adds, **in which 
a man’s property, liberty and life have depended upon his telling 
a lie, and he has refused to tell it.” 

The universal testimony of the Greek, Boman, Chinese and 
Mohammedan writers of earlier times, quoted by Max Muller, 
asserts truthfulness to be one of the distinguishing character¬ 
istics of the Hindus. If they have to any degree departed from 
it in recent times, it is doubtless the result of thote influences 
which rialiirally proceed from the relations of a conquered to a 
conquering people. 

At all events these credible witnesses absolutely refute the 
stigma of lying as a national chracteristic. There may be Hindus 
who lind the lie a convenient protection from the prying curiosity 
of iinsympathetic Europeans, and possibly some who form and 
express sw’eeping and unjust opinions of the character of Christian 
doctors of divinity ! • 

1 am certainly no defender of the caste system, as it exists 
today in India. Any social custom is in the way of national 
and racial advancement as well. Historically, however, the 
caste system originated in the effort to prevent the stress 
of industrial competition that is such a grow-ing evil in pur 
ow'n societies. Its motive was humane, and even as it exists 
today it indicates no social separation or inhumanity greater than 
lliat which separates the negro and the white man in our Southern 
states. 

As to the humanity of the Hindus, Elpbinslorie, a competent 
witncs.s, says in his history of India, “Ihc mass of crime is less iu 
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India than in England.” - 

In regard to murders and the crimes of violence, the Eng¬ 
lish statistics, which are not likely to err in the direction of too 
great a regard for the Hindu, show that their number is far less 
in proportion to the population in India than in the United States 
or any European countr}'. They have no national sport so brutal 
and degrading as our prizefights. 

Sir Thomas Munro, quoted by Elphinstone, says “If * * 
the general practice of hospitality and charity among each otner 
and, above all, a treatment of the female sc» full of confidence, 
respect and delicacy, are among the signs which denote a civilized 
people—then the Hindus are not inferior to the nations of 
Europe—and if civilization is to become an article of trade bet¬ 
ween England, and India. 1 am convinced that England will 
gain by the import cargo.” 

In conclusion, let me add that a personal acquaintance with 
many natives of Irdia. among whom I number valued friends, 
confirms the testimony of Max Muller as to the gentle, humane 
and truthful character of the Hindus, and entirely discredits all 
sweeping assertions to the contrary. 

There is a commandment in the Old Testament which reads. 
“ Thou ehalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor”; and a 
parable in the New Testament that interprets our neighbor as 
our brother man of alien religion and nationality as well as of 
our own kin and faith. 

Tho most crushing blight that could befal the beneficent 
work and influence of the Pundita Eamabai in India, would result 
from the publication in that country of some of the addresses 
delivered before the Kamabai Associations in the United States. 

^ Lkwis O Jaites. 


Cambridge, Morch 29, 1000. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 


Those of our readers to whom Swami Vivekananda is 
personally known will be glad to learn that he is at present 
in the United States. After spending some months in Los 
Angles and the neighborhood and giving numerous pub¬ 
lic lectures and talks, he went at the end of February to 
San Francisco, where he is now lecturing and teaching. 
He is in excellent health and his friends feel that some of 
the best and greatest work of his useful life is yet before 
him. 

An interesting account of some of his work in Los 
Angeles is given in Unity” for Feb. We make a few 
quotations from it. 

** Hindu missionaries are not among us to convert us 
to a better religion than Christ gave us, but rather in the 
name of religion itself, to show us that there is in reality 
but one Religion, and that we can do no better than to 
put into practice what we profess to believe. We had 
eight lectures at the Home by the Swami Vivekananda 
and all were intensely interesting. * * • There is 

combined in the Swami Vivekananda the learning of a 
university-president, the dignity of an archbishop, with 
grace and winsomeness of a free and natural child. Get¬ 
ting upon the platform without a moment's preparation, 
he would soon be in the midst of his subject, sometimes 
becoming almost tragic as his mind would wander from 
deep metaphysics to the prevailing conditions in Christian 
f countries to day, who go and seek to reform the Filipinos 
with the sword in one hand and the Bible in the other, or 
in South Africa allow children of the same Father to cut 
each other to pieces. In contrast to this condition of 
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things he described what took place during the last great 
famine in In^ia where men would die of starvation beside 
their cattle rather than stretch forth a hand to kill." 

It is the hope wannly cherished in the hearts of the 
many disciples and pupils of the Swaini Vivekaiianda in 
New York City, that he will yet return here—and soon— 
diffusing the inspiration and the light, which in former 
years so enriched, gladdened and exalted tlieir lives. 


FAMINE IN INDIA* 

The present famine threatens to be the most terrible 
known in India. It is the twenty second famine during 
the present century. In last century there were but eight 
famines, in 17 th century four, and in i 6 th century two. 
It is an interesting problem to enquire why, under the im¬ 
proved conditions claimed to have been produced by Eng¬ 
lish rule, these terrible famines have nearly trebled in fre¬ 
quency. 

Over four millions are in dire suffering to day and are 
being assisted by Government relief. About sixty millions 
are included in the stricken districts and may all be in¬ 
volved in greater or less destitution and need. Any con¬ 
tributions to aid the Swami Swarupananda in his relief 
w'ork in Kishengarh will be thankfully received by him. 
Such contributions may be sent to the Editor of the “ Stu¬ 
dent " 1267 B’way, N. Y. The Swami has opened a relief 
station to care fdV the helpless orphans in a'^nuch afflicted 
district. Natives can reach the suffering Hindus far more 
effeptually than foreigners,'“and all classes trust the Sanny- 
asins. Swami Swarupananda is of the same order as 
Swami Vivekananda. 

All contributions sent to this office will be acknow- 
ledgcd in the columns of this paper. 

SUidentf {a York Journal.) 
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That which exists is one : sages call it variously." 

— Rigveda, I. 164 . 46 


Vol. V.] JULY, 1900 . |[No. 9 . 


SAYINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA, 

1. The devotees of God are never reborn, and hence 
they suffer in this life all the consequences of their past 
Karmas, which are thus exhausted ; but those vrho are un¬ 
believers are born‘again and again and consequently the 
sufferings which they undergo in one life are not so many 
as those of a pious man, for their Karmas not being exhaus¬ 
ted in one life are spread over many a life to come, 

2 . Many roads lead to Calcutta. Mr. Doubtful 
started from his house in a distant village towards the 
metropolis. He asked a man on the road: what road 
must I take in order to reach Calcutta soon." The man 
said follow this road. Proceeding some distance aldftg that 
road he met another man and asked him: *Is this the short¬ 
est cut to Calcutta' ? The man replied : Oh, no you must 
retrace your footsteps and take the road to your left. The 
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man did so. Going along that new road some distance he 
met a third person who pointed him out another road to 
Calcutta. Thus Mr. Doubtful made no progress but spent 
the whole day in chan^'ng from one road to another, with¬ 
out reaching Calcutta by sticking to a single road pointed 
out to him by an honest man ; so those who want to reach 
God must follow one particular guide. 

3. He who is a beginner in a foreign language, cons¬ 
tantly uses the words of that language in his talk to show 
off his proficiency therein j-but he who knows the language 
well never uses it when speaking in his mother tongue. 
Such is the case of those who are advanced in religion. 

4. As a drunkards sometime put on their coat on their 
head and at another time use it as breeches, so the God- 
intoxicated man has no consciousness of the external 
•world. 

5. God cannot be seen, so long as love of lust and 
wealth is not extinguished. 

6. Without speaking truth man cannot find God 
who is the True. 

7. In a forest full of thorns and briars it is impossible 
to walk bare-footed, but one can do so either by covering 
the whole forest with leather and walk barefooted over it 
or covering his own feet with leather-shoes and walk. 
But it is impossible to cover the whole forest with legther^ 
so it is wiser to protect one's feet with shoes. Similarly in 
this world man h^s innumerable wants and desires and 
there are only too ways to happiness, either to have all 
those wants satisfied or to Ijave no wants, at all; but it is 
impossible to satisfy all human wants, for with every satis¬ 
faction 4jew wants arise so it is wiser to decrease our wants 
by contentment and knowledge of the truth. 

8. Heaven often speaks through the mouth of luna¬ 
tics drunkards and childem. 



COSMIC EVOLUTION AND ITS TUEPOSE. 


(Reprint of A Lecture Copyrighted 

BY SWAMI AbHEDANANDA IN AMERICA.) 

“The evolution of file cosmos beg;ins «vhen i reflect My intelligence on> 
the eternal energy ."—Bhagavad Gita, //., j. 

“The attainment of the Imperishable One is the highest goal of evolution* 
Having realised this, the wise return not to the world, but enjoy eternal life 
in My Supreme Abode ."—Bhagavad GitOy 8 , 21. 


All the scriptures of the world bear testimony to the fact 
that from very ancient times various attempts have been made 
by human minds to understand the laws that govern the pheno¬ 
mena of the universe, and to- explain tlie processes which nature 
adopts in producing these phenomena. The Old Testament, the* 
Eendavesta and the Vedas, are the scriptures which record such 
attempts made by the thinkers amongst three great nations, the 
Hebrews, the Farsees or Iranians, and the Hindus or the Aryans. 
Chronologically speaking,the Vedas are the oldest of the three. The 
Old Testament and the Zendavesta, believing in the extracosmic 
personal Ood, describe the special creation of the universe out of 
nothing at a definite time. We are all familiar with the legen- 
daiy account of creation given in Genesis. The Lord finished 
the creation of the world in six days, gave it the sun, moon and 
stars, “the greater light to rule the day and the lesser light to 
rule the night,*’ and He clothed the earth with verdure, grass, 
herbs, trees, peopled it with all kinds of animals, breathed 
life into man’s nostrils and gave all to- him, who was the 
crowning glory of creation. In the Zendavesta we find a similar 
account of the special creation of the universe by the extra- 
cosmic personal God, Abura-Mazda. But we search in vain for 
any such account of creation in the Vedas, the most ancient 
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acriptur&l writings of the Aryans who inhabited India. Those 
who have studied carefully the monumental works and voluminous 
writings of the Hishis or seers of Truth in ancient India are 
quite amazed in not finding anywhere an account of the special 
creation of the universe out of nothing. 

The poetic and truth>seeking minds of the Yedic sages 
soared high above the clouds of ignorance and superstition in the 
infinite space of eternal Truth, when they asked and answered 
such questions as “ Who has seen the first-horn ? Where was 
the life, the blood and the ;9oul of the uriiverso ? Who can 
declare whence this creation ? The gods (Devas) cannot, as 
they came later. Who can know what its source is and whether 
created or not ?”—Rig Veda, x.. Hymn 129. Those questions 
were not an outcome of uncultivated minds. They were not the 
results of ignorant and superstitious minds which cannot grasp 
ideas and conceptions of God higher than a block of stone or 
wood. How many people of to-day ask such questions, and how 
many can solve such problems ? Can a mind which believes in 
the multiplicity of gods as the highest ideal, ask “Who can declare 
whence this creation? The gods cannot, because they came 
later.” Can an idolatrous person who bows down with awe and 
reverence before an idol and worships it as the God of the uni¬ 
verse, ask such a question as “ Who knows whether this universe 
was created or not ? He w’ho rules it in the highest heavens 
knows, or perhaps He knows not.” Theso questions were asked 
by the Vedic sages who lived in prehistoric times, when the other 
nations were in their infancy, when reading and writing were 
unknown to all, when schools and colleges of the present day 
were not thought 6f, and the various instruments which we find 
to-day in the laboratory of a scientist and consider as an indis¬ 
pensable means for acquirinff knowledge, were never dreamed of. 
These doubts were raised at an age when education consisted in 
the sudden flashes of light that came spontaneously in 
simple and truth-seeking minds. At such a time the ancient 
thinkers in India asked these questions. JDid they answer them ? 
Xn one of the Hymns of the Big Veda, which dates back perhaps 
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5,000 years before Christ, we find the answers to these questions. 
It is said—^*Before the manifestation of the phenomenal universe 
there was neither non-entity nor entity, neither atmosphere nor 
sky beyond. Death was not, nor, therefore, immortality; nor 
day and night. That One breathed breathless by itself in 
essence. There was nothing different from it nor beyond it. 
From this germ burst forth mighty productive powers, nature 
below and energy above.”—Big Veda x.. Hymn 129. Again, 
elsewhere in the Upanisbads it is said—“From this undifferentia¬ 
ted Absolute Bein^ evolved gradually vital force, mind and all 
the sense-powers, ether, heat, and all that is gaseous, liquid and 
solid.”—MundakalTpanishad II. 1:3. It is indeed startling to 
scholars to find that in such an ancient age the thinkers and phi¬ 
losophers in India discovered that mind, thought, intellect, ether 
are the results of the evolution of one undifferentiated causal en- 
ergy. In another Upanishad it is said—“The whole universe* 
before the evolution of name and form began, remained potenti¬ 
ally in that unmanifested causal state.” Tliis causal energy is 
called by various names by different philosophers, such as Avydk- 
tartly PraJcritiy or MatjUy the meaning being the undifferentiated 
causal energy. 

As regards the process of the cosmic evolution of the phe¬ 
nomenal universe, we find such descriptions as “From the un¬ 
differentiated primordial energy evolved ether.” Then the 
ethereal particles or atoms began to vibrate ; that vibratory state 
of the ethereal ocean is described as Vayii, or that which vibrates, 
or moves or blows. It is the state of extreme heat caused by 
attraction and aggregation of matter. On account of high tem¬ 
perature it is sometimes described as the gaseous state of the 
material world. Therefore, the production of heat, in Sanskrit 
Agni, Latin Ignis, is described as the third stage of the cosmic 
evolution. When that extreme heat begins to radiate and the 
ocean of gaseous matter cools off, the gaseous condition is chan¬ 
ged into liquid; in Sanskrit it is called Apah, which means liquid. 
The liquid stage being further cooled off by the radiation of heat 
into space, the particles of matter appear in the form of a solid 
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mass, which is called in Sanskrit Prithivi or solid. Thus, when 
the solid mass is yet more cooled off the germs of life begin to 
manifest on the physical plane first in the form of vegetables, 
then as animals, and lastly, as man* 

This is the first description of the principal stages of cosmic 
evolution that we find in the Yedic literature. It is the corner¬ 
stone upon which the huge superstructure of the doctrine of 
evolution was built through the rigorous processes of 
science and logic by later philosophers. Amongst the six prin¬ 
cipal schools of philosophyo in India the Sankhya system of 
Kapila is devoted entirely to the systematic, logical and scientific 
explanation*of the process of cosmic evolution. Kapila is sup¬ 
posed by Oriental scholars to have lived as early as the seventh 
century B. C. He may be called the father of the evolution 
theory in India. His cosmology spread for and wide all over 
India, and those who came in contact with the ancient Aryans 
were more or less influenced by it. There is no ancient philoso¬ 
phy in the western world which is not indebted to the Sankhya 
system of Kapila. The idea of evolution which the ancient 
Greek philosophers and the Neo-Platonists had, can be traced 
back to the influence of this Sankhya school of philosophy. Prof. 
E. W. Hopkins says in his Beligions of India: “ Plato is full 
of Sankhyan thought, worked out by him, but taken from Pytha¬ 
goras. Before the sixth century B. C. all the religious-philoso¬ 
phical ideas of Pythagoras are current in India (L. von Schroerder, 
Pythagorati). If there were but one or two of these cases they 
might be set aside as accidental coincidences, but such coinci¬ 
dences are too numerous to be the result of chance.** p. 559. 
Again, he says, *']!Ceo-Platonism and Christian Gnosticism owe* 
much to India. The Gnostic ideas in regard to a plurality of 
heavens and spiritual worlds ^o back directly to Hindu sourcesti 
Soul and light are one in the Sankhya system, before they be¬ 
came so in Greece, and when they appear united in Greece it is 
by means of the thought which is borrowed from India. The 
famous three qualities of the Sankhya reappear as the Gonstie 


* See Taittm 3 ra Upanishad 11. x, 
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‘three classes.”* p. 560. In regard to Neo-Platonism Prof. Garbo 
says: “The views of Plotinus are in perfect agreement with those 
of the Sankhya system. Porphyry, the disciple of Plotinus, has 
the Yoga doctrine of immediate perception of truth leading to 
union with the deity. As is well known and undisputed, this 
Porphyry copies directly from the treatise of Bardeanes, which 
contains an account of the Brahmans, while in many instances he 
simply repeats the facts of the Sankhya philosophy,’* The Be- 
ligio^s of India, p. 561. It is said and generally believed that 
Pythagoras came to India and learne^ the principles of this phi¬ 
losophy, and afterwards promulgated it in Greece and Alexandria. 
Greek legend is full of Samian’s travels to Egypt, Chaldea, 
Phoenicia and India. Prof. Hopkins says: “After a careful re¬ 
view of the points of contact and weighing as dispassionately as 
possible the histcwical evidence for and against the originality of 
Pythagoras, we art unable to come to any other conclusion than 
that the Greek phnosopher took his whole system indirectly from 
India.” p. 559. , 4 

In this Sankl^a system it is most startling to find that its 
ultimate conclusions harmonize and coincide with those of modern 
science. It says: First, Something cannot come out of nothing. 
Secondly, the effect lies in the cause; that is, the effect is the 
cause reproduced, or in other words, cause is the potential or 
unmanifested state, and when it is manifested it is called effect. 
Thirdly, destruction me^ns the reversion of an effect to its 
causal state. Until lately this truth was denied by many 
of the Western scientists. Fourthly, the laws of nature 
are uniform and regular throughout. That which is in the 
microcosm is also in the macrocosm. Fifthly, the building up of 
the cosmos is the result of the evolution of the cosmic energy, 
called Prahfiti. These are some of the principal conclusions 
which Kapila arrived at through observation, experiment and 
following strictly the rules of inductive logic. Kapila under¬ 
stood the law of attraction and repulsion when he described the 
famous aphorism, which means “the appearance of phenomena is 
duo to the process of Raff a or attraction, and Viraffa or repulsion.* 
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According to Kapila, Brahriti or the undifferentiated causal 
energy, is uncroated and eternal, but insentient. It is the state 
of equilibrium of all forces which are correlated to one another, 
and are its expressions. Here we find the first idea of the 
correlation of forces which manifest in the subjective and ob> 
jective world. In that state there is no creation, no phenomena. 
When the balance of th(>se forces is disturbed then begins the 
process of evolution. This process continues for millions of yearsi 
and afterwards begins the cosmic Involution or dissoluliion. 
The process of involution is only the reverse process of evolution. 
Evolution is followed by involution, and involution is again 
followed by evolution. The chain of evolution, involution, and 
again evolution, is a circle. It is beginningless and endless. 
The period of cosmic evolution is called in Sanskrit a Kalpat or a 
cycle, and the period of involution is another cycle. At 
the end of one cycle of cosmic dissolution the phenomenal 
world returns to its causal state. Kapila describes how and through 
what power the state of equilibrium of Prahnti is disturbed, how 
spiritual influx of Purnsha or the absolute spirit illumines PraJcnti 
and generates the activity to evolve. He then describes bow 
Prahnti being illuminated by Spirit evolves first into cosmic In¬ 
telligence then into the cosmic Ego. This is the state when 
subject and object are differentiated. The first stage of the 
evolution of the cosmic energy into the objective phenomena is 
Akaia^ ether. Modern scientists are npt quite sure regarding 
the state prior to ether. When the ethereal particles begin to 
vibrate and move, the result is light, heat, and the gaseous state 
of matter, then gradually liquid and solid; first the subtle forms, 
atoms and molecules {Tanmatraa in Sanskrit), and then the gross 
elements. Out of these subtle particles of matter, says Kapila, 
have evolved mind or inter-organ, sense-organs and the sense 
instruments of organic animals. Starting from the gross ele¬ 
ments, Kapila analyzes the objects of perception, and says that 
every gross object is composed of a combination of finer forms of 
matter—that is, molecules and atoms; he traces the atoms back 
to their causal state of Praknti or eternal energy, and calls them 
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centres. • Thus \re sf*o llu.t about tho seventh cf^ntiiry B.. 
C* the great tbiuhere m India disvoveivn the aama Liuili \vbU*ii 
modern scientists bsre receiitly discfAvretl. 11 \vc ^Aniuine the 
theories of the .evolution of the cosmos aevovoing to uiodeni evo¬ 
lutionists and astronomers, we find that Xhey Imve arrived :u 
similar conclusions. Professor W. Lo Conte Steven.-; siiy.i (l--jt if 
we accept the nebular Iiypotliesis then wo c.iii understand that 
the evolution of the eartli and <ither plansts has taken place 
tbi^ugh ages from- tho priinurdinl ocean of nebulou^i matter wide¬ 
ly diffused in spacesis low os that now prevadiug interplanetary 
space, several hundred degrees lower than tiiat of our coldest 
winter weather. In this ocean of nebulous matter ** If a single 
point is denser than the surrounding matter, then it becomes ^ho 
centre of attraction.* The aggregation of matter involves tho 
arrest of motion—for particles inoviog toward tbo centre are 
there stopped, but their energy is not destroyed. Mass motion 
is changed into that motion of molecules which is maniftsted as 
temperature.- • 

The greater the aggregation, the higher is the resulting 
temperature. Itadiation also begins as soon as teiuperaturo-ia 
raised, but the rates of increase and loss of heat aae not neees«- 
sarily the same. The ill-defined mass of gas would gradually be¬ 
come viscous, until a condition of. solidity would be reached, 
most probably at the centre. We liave thus great central densi¬ 
ty with intense heat; around this- the solid passes by insensible 
gradations into viscous, tarry envelope, almost equally hot; this 
in turn as we pass outward ijeooiues less viscous, until i condi¬ 
tion is reached Jike the average of what wv now call liquids ; but 
differing in this respect - that at first ^therc is no well 'defined 
boundary betwcj^n it and the densely gaseous materials which sbr- 
round it."t As Ihu temperature falls by the radiation of beat* 


* * This reminds one of the Sankhya theoiy that evolution ^begins when the 
balance of the properties of matter is distiibutfd account of the* miequaP 
density in aome |Mri of ^^l^akriti. 
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gMeoiis st&te changes into liquid. Through the loss 6f heat and 
chemical association liquid gradually changes into solid. Thus' 
we see how closely Professor Stevens’ theory coincides with the 
theory of evolution as described by the Hindu philosophers. 
These ancient evolutionists in India applied the doctrine of evo« 
lution to every phenomena, and explained how, from a minute 
germ of life, a human being is evolved. They understood that 
the difference between man and lower animals is only one of 
degree, and not of kind. They said that each germ of life is 
indestructible, like matter and force, and before it appears as a 
man it passes through all the various singei* of evolution of the 
mineral, vegetable and animal kingdom. It is for this reason the 
Hindus object to the killing of animals for food or pleasure. The 
Hindu evolutionists differ from the modern scientists in their 
belief in the continuity of each getm of life from lower to higher. 
But the tendency of modern science is to find out whether the 
continuity of the germ of life is a fact or not. Thm 
having explained the process of the cosmic evolution, they 
wanted to know whether or nut the ^process of evolu- 
tion has any purpose behind it. Before referring to the 
answer which the philosophers in India gave to that ques-‘ 
tion, let us tee whether a similar problem has arisen in the minda 
of modern evolutionists, and what they say about it. It is a 
question of vital importance. On tlie solution of this problem 
depends the explanation of the purftose of our earthly existence, 
and the feundation of ethics and religion. If we are mere freaks 
of nature and have come into existence by chance.or accident, 
then there is no necessity for acquiring knowledge, and there is 
no need of echicaKor reKgtous life. There is no utility in virtue. 
If we are led by the blind forces of environments, to struggle for 
our bare existence, which at the highest can List only a few score 
years, why ahonld not we destroy ovt^sr^’tliing, if by so doing we 
can live comfortably and obtain pleasure and happiness ? If there 
'lillipoiiB behind the process of Atycdulion why , is there 0 % 
much variety in the sianifestatioi]^? 'Why,^ou^ there be. anp^ 
•ueh-thiug at erolatibn in the ceamioii ro it iiitff f iA 
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agooptio will answer by eaying, ** I do not know.** Can a real 
aenker of Truth be contented with such an answer and enjoy Ufa 
like an ignorant child? Under the present conilitions of our 
mind and understanding we do not know many things; shall wo 
thereforo deny the existence of such objects ? If we ask a child 
about the law of gravitation, it will answer ** 1 do no^ know.** 
Will anybody take it for granted that there is no such thing as 
the law of ^gravitation, because the child does not know it or 
unddlstand n?^^rtunly not. If we ask an uncultivated man or 
an orthodox believer in the creation story of Glenesis whether he 
understands or believes in the cosmic process of evolution, he will 
answer no. Will it not be simply an expression of his ignorance? 
Similarly if an agnostic says, I do not know whether there is any 
purpose at the bach of the cosmic evolution, we shall place him 
on the sam«t level with an ignorant child, or with an uncultivated 
orthodox believer in a dogma. He may be cultivated in many 
ways, but as regards our problem he is no more than a child in 
search after Truth. Leaving the unsatisfactory answers of the 
agnostic thinkers let us see what the best thinkers of the present 
day' say about the purpose of evolution. Most of the modern 
evolutionists believe that the struggle for existence, natural selec¬ 
tion and the survival of the fittest are the principal agencies in 
the process of evolution. John Tiske,, one of the foremost evo¬ 
lutionists that America has produced, says: ** In the cosmic pro¬ 
cess of evolution, whereof our individual lives are part and parcel^ 
there are othpr agencies at work besides natural selection, and 
the story of the struggle for existence is far from being the 
whole story.*' **I think it can be shown that the principles of 
morality have their roots in the deepest fonndations of the uid-* 
verse, that the cosmic process is ethical in the profoundest 
sense.'** Again,’*t he says, ** the ethical process is not only 
part and parcel of the cosmic process, but it is its crown and 
consummation. Toward the spiritual perfection of Humanity 
the stupendous momentum of the cosmic process has all idoog. 

_lll* ~ ~ - - - 1 ,.|| ——I,, • * -MM— 

t Through Nature toGod* by J<^d FUke, pp. 79* 

•'t Ibidi-p. Jf Jui . .ji' 




tending. That 'spiritual perFc^tion is the time goal 
of evobitmn, divine end that was involved = in-the' beg- 
iijtu’hg. Wbfh Hnxley asks in to" believe that ‘♦the eosmid 
pfcNinws no sort oF relation to moral ends,*' I feeb 
liftn replvirifr'wi'li the qTJieri'):!, ^*Does not the costnie process 
exist purely Tor the sake oE ntonil ends ?” Subtract from the • 
universe its •'thuTil'■moaning, and nothing rciinins but im unreal 
t!)e of fiil?o • im^taphyrics. i^Th us ^ sew that 

the uliim^tAlgoal and purposu of evolution,to 3ohn 
Fiske, is the perrection of the ethieal and spi<.itaal natyi*e of man. 
What'dons this writer moan by spiritual pv^ection ?|i HO says, 
“I’ho'ultimhbe go.ilofthe etliioal process is the perfecting of 
hurhari character■/’p. Ill Again^he says, “Thus' while the' 
edv’th spirit goes mi, rtnh:wting‘; yGt. unresting, weaving in the 
Idofn oi’Time tho visible gannent^iF Gh kI, we begin to see that 
even wiirftMook like^vFailiires and blemislu's'have been J'niin the- 
outset involved in the acromplishinoaL of the all-wise and^all-holy 
ptirpov*/tho.perfectrTig of the spiritual man in thb likeness of' 
Ills Heavenlv biither” p. 115 ‘ • 

* Now lot us see what the ^lindu philosophers say regarding 
the purpose of evolution. Aocordingto th^m the purpose of the 
cosmic evolution of preikriH is the final liberation of pmttghii^qr 
61 man^fr6t»:tbe bondages of ignorance, im^r- 
fAi/rioh d'dd sjri^bhessi’and the’attainment of perfect freedom,i 
whlclffe anothi»r word for pei^ction. As long as we are bound 
by^rtain conditions, whether mental or physical, we are not 

fPee. . • Vtl •' • - 

If W3 study olos^y'*^l^i*|;^e‘)S3 of evolution we find that 
fhhre iV an' cxpressiijfif^liPlshfs pm*|jasrt in the evolution of the 
a^iimaFfiii’m. ^ It attdIni"^to perfection rm this oirth under present' 
cohHitidu^ when tU6 hiimhiiform'hs produced. The'evolUtion of 
vthiJ'iuMiiWTOnu fiilfiUs'fts-parpi^oe when it roaehbs. the' human 
'1^ii^itf.‘^ ‘Thcit» ‘cann<»t 'be any fortfi higher > than human: on ..this 
existing envinnimeiite. If eonditions chiiDgeiitinifta 
fnfm wiT! also change.- > If the teiupeii^iiire . of.. the..earth be 
rhigUer or io\m than it now is, it will be |or 
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hiiinaii beings to live ; but Some other animals,* suited for that 
higher or lower temperature, will be able to exist. W€ need a 
particular kind of temperarure for our existence, in which the 
human form can thrive. Nature produces the . environmental 
conditions first, and then brings out the invisible germs of life, 
* and gives them suitable forms so that each one will manifest the 
powers which are latent in it. In animals we do not find ex- 
. pressions of that moral power, spiritual power’ which the human 
orc^nism is alone fitted to express. Human form and organism 

, t 

is the only one suitable for the manifestation of higher love, self- 
sacrifice and self-control. The animal nature can he controlled 
by man alonb. 1 f the the human body he the perfection of 
animal form, andif the laws of nature be uniform, can we not say 
perfection is.the ^al of evolution? Has not the evolution of 
animal form stopped after producing human form? The purpose 
of the evolution of form is fulfilled by .the production of the per¬ 
fected or^nisrri of man, the highest of the animal kingdom.. The 
germ of life has had to struggle hard in order to manifest as a 
human being. This has been described-in the very common 
saying in Sanskrit: ** It is extremely hard for lower animals 
to be born as a human being,” because nature takes a 
long time in evoluting the highw, and most complicated 
organism of man. Man alone is entitled to be called 
an ethical or moral or spiritual animal. Erom tho animal 
plane we are rising through the moral into the spiritual 
plane. The .animal plane is that of a narrow and limited 
consciousness of the lower self^where the animal identifies him¬ 
self with his b(^y and thinks of hims^ as exclusive of others. 
From the animal plane wa are evoluting througli moral into the 
- spiritual plane. The less the expression of lower self there is 
the higher we rise above the animal plane. .When wejrecognbe 
the self of others, seek their comfort and help them, then we are 
on the plane called human. This is the beginning of moral life^ 
Then we recognize the rights of others as wa do our own. And 
is expressed by the golden rule, ** Do unto others as you would 
that they should do unto you.” The best expression of this moral 
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law find in the eaying of ^Tesos the Christ: ** Love thy neigh¬ 
bor AS tbyselfc*' When we begin to love others os we love our 
own self we are truly etliieul. Then we do not think that we 
have fulfilled the highest end and aim of life by eating, drinking 
and begetting children like lower animals, but that the fulfillment 
of the purpose of life consists in loving others as we love our own 
self. Then we obtain true freedom from the bondage of selfish¬ 
ness. That freeedom can be a('.quired through a higher form of 
love of the real Self of others. Again, that real unselfish Iclve is 
possible when we realize our true nature, and, therefore, it de¬ 
pends upon knowledge of our true nature. Each individual soul 
according to the Hindu philosophers, is bound to become perfect, 
free and unselfish. The soul then reaches the plane of spirit¬ 
uality. A man may he moral without being spiritual, but a 
spiritual man-can never be immonil. Some pt^iple Siiy moral life 
is not necessaiy for spirituality. They are mistaken. They, 
perhaps, mean by spirituality somothinsr different from what the 
great spiritual teachers of the world meant. Spirituality consists 
in the perfection of morality. So each individual soul must at¬ 
tain moral perfection before'it'is called spiritual. The Hindu 
philosophy's do not believe that one should be moral for fear of 
eternal punishment, but through the natural process of evolution. 
When spirituality is perfectly acquired, the soul realizes its Divine 
nature and manifests divinity at every moment of its earthly ex- 
stenee. Then, and then alone, the purpose of evolution is ful¬ 
filled. We are all bound to reach that stage of spintiml perfec¬ 
tion which is tho ultimate goal of evolution. Therefore, it is 
•aid in the Bhagavad Gita : ** He who realizes Ins divine nature 
conquers all tbcestages of evolution, acquires all happiness which 
can be obtained in the highest Iwaven, becomes free from all im¬ 
perfections and enjoys et^nal bliss in this life.’* 
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ANALYSIS OF THE CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON. 

1. Preface afid Introduction^ Aim of the work. FJan 
ftnd division. 

2. Analytic of practical Reason, Principles cf prapti- 
cal Reason. Object ot practical Reason. Motives of practical 
reason. Critical examination of the analytic. 

8, Dialectic of practical Reason. Of the concept of 
sovereign Good. Antinoiii}' of practical reason. Of the ex¬ 
istence of God and of the future life as postulates of practi¬ 
cal Reason. 

4. Methodology of practical Reason. Of the means 
of opening for practical Reason a way to the soul of man. 

5. Appendix, Analy^iis of the foundations of the 
metaphyslc of luoiuls. 

I. 

rBEFACE AND INTRODUCTIQK. 

To prove liberty, to escape from the antinomy presented 
by this concept, when ennsidn-ed by speculative reason.is. 
the probK.Qi whicii Knnt^ Limseif; and once this pro^ 
blem solved, all those, which are of importance to human 
reason will be stdved at the -am ■ time ; for, •* the concept of 
liberty, in as much us its n ality is assumed by an apodeitic 
(necessary:) law cf practical reasou, .forms the keystone c^, 
tha whole edifice of pure Reason, and all the other ^acepti 
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fthose of God end immortality^ which, regarded as pure 
ideas, have w raifon de tier in speculative reason, are 
bound to this concept and receive with it and by it the ob¬ 
jective consistance and reality' which it wanted before.” 

‘^As it is always the cognition of pure reason which 
serves as a principle for practical use, the general division 
of the critique of practical Reason will conform to that of 
critique of speculative Reason, (1.) The Analytic 
deals with the principles of Reason or thp idea of the Good; 
(2.) The Dialectic treats of this concept when raised to the 
absolute, that is to say of the notion of the sovereign Good; 
(3.) The Metliodology aims at seeking “ the ensemble of 
xheans to be employed in order to open for the laws of pure 
practical reason a way into the soul of man.” In the analy¬ 
tic Kant concludes from the ohjectmty of the Good to ' the 
objective reality of free will. In the Dialectic he concludes 
from the objective concept of the sovereign Good to the ex¬ 
istence of God and immortality of the soul. 

n. 

ANALYTIC OF PBACTICAL REASON. 

{ 

The analytic deals with (1) the principles (2) the oh^ 
jects (3) the motives of practical Reason. 

What is a principle of practical Reason ? If my will it 
determined by a rule w'hich is only valid for me, this rule is 
a simple meu'iVn j if it is valid for the will of every * reason¬ 
able and fr^ beingt this rule is a principle, . Thus,'the rule 
whicii liltnake for m 3 ’' 8 elf of not bearing with impunity any 
offence has not universal validity; it is subj^tive; it is oi^iy 
a'maxim. In fact reason tells me clearly that this rule is 
necessary fo> the attainment of an end (for example, the 
satisfaction of nfy self-love^ but' I am capable of ^not wish¬ 
ing thU'bod; the’necessity of this rule Is then subordinate 
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to a condition ; it ia a conditional or hypothetical impera¬ 
tive. Besides we cannot, without contradiotion, make of 
this maxim of vengeance a universal rule for the will of every 
reasonable being. Let us consider, on the contrary, the 
rule of never lying; reason nob only imposes on me tl|[8 
rule as necessary condition for the attainment of an end ; i^ 
impresses it on me without condition^ in every case, whatever 
mt^ happen ; it is an unconditioned command, a principle^ a 
categorical imperative. 

A maxim which is not applicable to every reasonable 
w^ll, which is subordinated to our desires, cannot be known 
a priori ; (in fact experience alono teaches if such or such a 
thing causes me pleasure). Consequently, the investigation 
of these empirical rules cannot be the object of pure practi¬ 
cal reason. Pure reason can only determine a rule a priori, 
a formal rule, that is to say essential to the nature 
of every reasonable and free being. No doubt the will of 
the reasonable being is itself a faculty of desire; but it is a 
faculty of superior desire, because the idea of the univei’sal 
Good can alone determine it, whilst the faculty of inferior 
desire is only determined by empirical motive, by the idea 
of happiuess. It is astonishing that certain minds, otherwise 
subtle, have only been able to distinguish the faculty of 
superior desire from the faculty of inferior desire by a purely 
accidental characteristic. For them, one consists in the 
search for pleasures of sense, the other in the search of intel¬ 
lectual pleasures. But intellectual pleasure, however pure 
it may be, is still only an empirical motive. To assert 
that the pleasures of mind are motives different from the 
motives of sense—is to act like those ignorant persons, who 
desirous of being thought metaphysicians, so subtlise matter 
08 to make themselves giddy so to say, and believe that they 
thus get the idea of a spiritual l^ing which yet has e^ten- 
sion. If we admit, with Epicurus, that virtue only deter- 

3 
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nunes will by the pleasure it promises, we have no right to, 
blame him lorthwith for having regarded this pleasare^as 
precisely similar to that of sense.*’ ** The principle of per¬ 
sonal happiness, whatever use is there made ot the under¬ 
standing and of reason, can contain no other principles of de¬ 
termination for the will save those which are peculiar to the- 
faculty of inferior desire; consequently, either there is no 
faculty of superior desire, or pure reason must' have'tho 
power of being practical in itself, that is to say without sup¬ 
posing any sentiment—any representation of the agreeable 
or disagreeable, it must determine the wull by the sole form 
of practical rule.” These absolute principles of reason, in 
that they belong to the reason and not to experience, must 
have two principle characteristics. The first of these 
characteristics is universality ; that is to pay those principles 
must be such that all wills can conform to them without 
opposing one another. (It is easy to see the practical con¬ 
sequences which flow from this; for example, I cannot 
make a rule of the maxim to follow all my desires ; this 
rule destroys itself; for, in conforming myself to it, I act so 
as to prevent others from conforming themselves to it; the 
same may be said of the maxim sce^ thy own interest^' This 
characteristic of universality without which we cannot con¬ 
ceive any absolute rule for our actions, may be enunciated 
act in such a way that the maxim of thy will may be al~ 
ways considered as a principle of universal legislation^* 

The second ctiaracteristic is autonomy. The legisla¬ 
tion of reason ought to be autonomous, that is to 
say independent of the matter of my volitions, or if the 
nature of the objects desired or of the nature of my desires; 
without this it w^ould be no longer a universal and absolute 
legislation. A will which rules itself on such principles be¬ 
comes by this fact independent of physical necessity; it will 
be free. If there existed no other order of things save that 
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of nature^ I could never have supposed the possibiUty of 
free activity. But practical reason imposes on us this cmicept 
of liberty whilst impressing on us the moral law. 3Jy liberty 
is then proved for me by reason; but the evidence of exper¬ 
ience corroborates the certainty which I have of it. In fact 
suppose that I say to a man renounce your desire or you 
wilM>e immediately hanged.” It is evident that the fear of 
de^h would restrain him; for between two motives of sense 
the stronger always gets the upper hand. But if I' sa^ to 
him Bear false witness or you will be immediately kiH^; 

our conscience tolls ns that every man is free to resist such 
a threat^ and that consequeutly one will is not under the 
subjection of motives of sense. This independence of my 
will with regard to the laws of nature constitutes its auiono^ 
my ; to be autonomous is to obey onlj’’ the law made for us^ 
the law of reason ; if, on the contrary, our will yeilds to the 
laws of nature, to the laws of our instincts, of our desires, it 
follows another law than its own ; it is heiero7iomous. How- 
ever, although it is the moral law which makes us free by 
liberating our reason and our will from the domination of 
sense, yet in another point of view it imposes on us a. res¬ 
traint, a servitude, in forcing us to act contrary to our 
sensual inclinations. We are then, in regard to it, in a 
relation of dependence. From our submission or our revolt 
results merit or demerit. It would bo to forget this relation 
of dependence if we confused the moral law with the moral 
sensOf that is with the pleasure or ^in which, our actions 
cause us; this confusion would reduce the rule • of our 
conduct to the search after happiness. Besides t]\e pleasure 
of a good conscience and remorse suppose the idea of moral 
obligation, and consequently cannot be the foundation of 
this obligation. 

Finally the principles of reason are also distinguished 
from maxims of interest and of prudence by these 
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two last cbarocteristics; We nlways know what we 
ought to do i on tho contrary, wo only know after a long 
experience (often wo remain for ever ignorant) if such or 
such a thing is advantages for na ; moreover, me can alwavs 
do our duty, because in order to be able to do it it is suffi- 
cient to will it; whilst we cannot always do what experience 
XQoy show ns to be agreeable or advantageous. 

To resume, the four characteristics which belong td'the 
'moral law, and belong to it alone, are (1) universality ; (2) 
autonomy, which supposes obligation; (3) possibility of be¬ 
ing always known; (4) the possibility of being always prac¬ 
tised. It is evident that these characteristics are wanting 
to all tho empirical laws which can be referred to the fol¬ 
lowing maxims; to follow onis physical instincts (Epicurus) 
to follow one s moral instinct (Hutcheson); to conform one^ 
self to the maxims learnt by education ; to conform oneself 
to the laws of on£s country. True other principles have 
been proposed as a foundation of moral 'obligation, but 
wrongly, for it is, on the contrar 3 % moral obligation which 
is their first principle and which is their foundation. 
** Realise perfection in thyself,” saj’s Wolf following tho 
Stoics. Conform thvsclj to the will of God says Crnsius 
But the first of thesejprinciplea supposes Qod; for if God is 
not, there no perfection; the second supposes the moral 
law, for without knowledge of the moral law, we cannot 
know if God is, nor what is his will. Besides they are 
material and not format principles, that is to say they 
place the rule of our actions in an exterior object, instead of 
finding it in tho mere form of our moral concept, that is to 
i&y in the idea of a universal legislation and applicable to 
every reasonable will. 

In reoognising onrselves as morally obliged and conse- 
<|uently os free, we recognise a someUiing belonging to the 
intelligible world, a fact of reason, and "for the first time wo 
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have the right of ascribing objectiv^'reality to a noumenon. 
This noumenon is my liberty. It is truly a*reality since it 
is a cause, and thus Hume was wrong in saying that wo 
know no cause. On the objective reality of liberty that of 
the other transcendental concepts and of the ideas of reason 
follow as a matter of course; but on one condition however, 
that is tliat those concepts and these ideas have a necessary 
I elation with liberty. 

Liberty oncosprovcd its object and its motives remain 
to be determined. 

The faculty of (inferior) desire has for object the agree* 
able, and cannot always attain it. The faculty of superior 
desire, that is to say the will, has for object the Good, and 
can always attain it, because the good resides in the inten¬ 
tion alone. We cannot insist too much on this distinction 
between the agreeable and Good. The Good is good of it¬ 
self, and consequently is an absolute end ; the agreeable is 
only good as regards ourselves; it is then only a relative 
end* Many languages have only one word for these very 
distinct things; thus Latin has the word bonum designat¬ 
ing both. In German this confusion is impossible; the 
word Bonum is translated by Gute when it is a question of 
moral Good, and by Wohl when it is a question of physical 
good, of the agreeable. In the same way Bose signifies mo¬ 
ral evil; “ Ubel or Web deigns physical evil, pain. " We 
might laugh at the Stoic who in the midst of great suffer¬ 
ing could cry out—it is in vain that thou tormentest 
me, I will never confess that thou art an evil. He was 
however right. What he felt was a physical evil (Ubel) and 
his cries attested to this but why should be confess that it 
was an absolute evil (Boses) ? In fact, pain did not in the 
least diminish his personal worth; it only diminished 
his well being. A tangle lie, with which he might have to 
reproach himself would have sufficed to lower his pride,” but 
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pain was only on occasion for him to shew it. No doubt the 
consideration gf physical good and evil enters and may en¬ 
ter with our judgments i reason cannot prevent it; but it is 
evident that if this consideration were the only one to guide 
us in our actions, man would not be superior to the animal 
whose only end is the agreeable. Our real object is then 
absolute goodf moral good. After thus having clearly dis¬ 
tinguished the Good form the agreeable, Kant seeks to de- 
fine it in its essence. The good, according to him, is simply 
submission to the obligation of the moral law.. Thus a thing 
is not obligatory because it is good; it is good only in that 
it is obligatory. He owns that in appearance this is a para¬ 
dox ; but ho sustains that it is the truth, for this reason 
that the moral law can only be determined a priori by its 
form (obligation and universality) and not by its matter 
(the Good). We shall discuss this theory later on. Let us 
simply remark here that it is a consequence of the method 
of Kant a purely subjective method which starts from 
thought alone, making complete abstraction of being, 
even of tho being which is in me and of which we wish 
to determine tho law and, for a still higher reason 
of the Being who is God and who has assigned me a 
distinction. For tho same reason wo must not be astonished 
to find that Kant condemns the method of the ancient phi- 
lofiophers, who regarded the determination of the sovereign 
Good as the fundamental question of morals $ -it is, he says, 
to dnd tho determination of the will in an object, instead of 
in tho formal laws of the thinking subject. 

Since the moral law exists in virtue of its rational 
character and independently of every exterior object, its 
objectivity need not be deduced, as that of the coficepts of 
speculative reason from its application to objects of experi- 

I 

ence'. Nevertheless it can and mu^ be related to the 
world of phenomena, since it is tho cause of my actions, and 
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my actions rational in principle, have phenomena for mat¬ 
ter.^ From this point of view we may apply the categories 
to oar acts and to our duties by means of which wo cognise 
sensible objects. Thus, the rules of our conduct differ with 
regard to quantity according as they are- particular maxims 
or universal principles. Under quality they differ according 
as they order action^ or omission or exception. They may 
be relative tq the person or be applicable to a reciprocal re¬ 
lation between mafty persons. Finally, in the point of view 
of modality they may engage us in permissible or unpor- 
missible acts, they may mako us accomplish perfect duties 
or imperfect duties. 

This application of the moral law, which is a fact of 
reason^ a notimenon. to acts which are phenomena, raises a 
series problem. How can a free cause, a cause which acta 
in the intelligible world, in the transcendental world, how 
can this cause produce acts in this phenomenal world which 
we perceive, or rather that we belieye that we perceive in 
time and space ? How* can an action be unreal, that is to 
realise, in the sensible world the ideal type of the intelligible 
world ? Is there then a moral type of phenomena ? a moral 
type of nature ? Yes, answers Kant, we must understand 
by that the type of a world of which a reasonable man would 
desire to become part, thus, I would not wish to belong to a 
world in which untruth reigned supreme, or where self inte¬ 
rest was the guiding principle. Such a world, then, is con¬ 
trary to the moral type of nature. Hence this formula 
which is as it were another expression .of the moral law, and 
which can be made to serve as the criterion in judging each 
of our acts j— act in such a way that yofi may desire to form 
part of a world where each ' individual would act like your^ 
self. This new formula supposes the definition given before, 
“ riif tide of our acts should be capable of being made a 
umversal Um but the formula is better in that it makes 
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no abstraction of the world and that it takes account of the 
effects produced by our wills. With this rule for judging 
the value of ail our actions we hold a middle course between 
two extremes; empiricism, which pays no attention to the 
effects of our acts, nor of their (laws and mysticism, which 
only looks to the Good in itself, indifferent to the world 
and to the men in the midst of whom we work. 

But if, as we have just seen, the effects of an act fhay 
be morally good we must also consider tlut the goodness of 
effects does not in itself constitute the morality of the will. 
If the acts conform to the law and if I do it by the impulse 
of motives stranger to that law, 1 have not acted morally. 
The value of my actions depend then on the motive which 
makes me act. 

** The essential character of every moral determination 
is that the w'ill shall be determined solely by the moral law 
—without any tincture of sense-attraction. The motives of 
sense, which destroy the moral value of a lawful act, when 
they have hy themselves produced our determination, are 
the love of our own well-being and presumption. If the 
moral law is severe on the love of well being, it is not less so 
on presumption, which it puts to confusion, which it humilia¬ 
tes, by showing us that esteem of ourselves has no raison 
d etre unless indeed it is founded on obedience, on sub¬ 
mission to the absolute commands of practical reason. 

Let Us remember, besides, that we must not obey the 
moral law for the pleasure merely which the Good causes us; 
this w'ould also be an egoist motive authfirityt obligation 
form part this law; we must then bow down to it from a 
motive of respect, and in the name of the consciousness cf 
our dependence. This sentiment of respect has in it some¬ 
thing powerful; for it supposes that we recognise in the 
object of our respect something greater than ourselves. The 
inclination to criticise other men comes from the disincli- 
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n&tinn t«i lecogniso in them a superiority which forces ui to* 
pay Uie onerous tribute due to their merit, that is the Iri- 
hnte of respect and, when, in the face of tlio moral lau, we- 
snfUir when we find.ourselves so mean, ami so iinperfeet we* 
endeavour, though vainly, to refuse it the respect due to its 
imposing majesty; If we feel indeed to lower its rank and 
to treat «it with familiarity, if we endeavour to make it a 
welf understood precept of seif interest, is it not because we 
wish to free ourstlves from thaj terrible respect which so 
sharply reminds ue of our own uuworthiness.'’ Neverthe¬ 
less there is, in the sentiment of respect, by the side of the 
pain, a real pleasure, that of admiration; for wo feel lliat 
we raise ourselves by admiring this holy law and whilst 
fixing our eyes on an object so lofty we appear to lose 
sight of our greater nature. 


{To be Coniumed.) 
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{Continued from page 5 ' 5 /.) 

N. The next Sutra concerns itself with the interpretation 
of the word dkma (ether) in the following pqfsage 

** A9\ja hJcasffa Jca gatir tii, aJcasa iti hovacha ; tarvani ht va 
imani hhutani aleatad eva eampadyawlt ; fjdcmam prati a8tamyanli\ 
dkasQ hi evaibliyo jyayan ; akamh parayana'm”'\ — Chand.^ 1. iz. 1. 

The purvapakshin says, “ Akcua here must mean the ele> 
mental ether; for that is its primary sense. Its being described 
to be the cause of all beings, to bo greater than all, and to be the 
final resting place of all, is no reason for holding that it is Brah¬ 
man; for, according to Scripture it is from the elemental ether 
that the other elements come to existence, and it is into the 
elemental ether that the other elements are all reduced. 

The Sutrakara says, *' No, it is Brahman that is meant by 
ttkata. The elemental ether is the cause no doubt of the other ele¬ 
ments, but it is not the cause of individual souls also which form 
part of this universe. The text sajs that akasa is the exclusive 
cause of all beings^ and tliat by itself it is greater than every¬ 
thing else. This cannot be said of the elemental ether. More¬ 
over the term parayamm (final resting place) is properly ap¬ 
plicable only to Brahman. Although the primary sense of the 
word akata is tlie^ elemental ether, it has to be taken to mean 
Brahman, as otherwise what follows would become inappropriate. 
There are many other Vedantic texts in which akasa and its 
synonyms have been used to mean Brahman.” Hence, 

t (Asked,) “What is the origin of this world ?" “Ether," he replied ; 
"for all these beings verily spring from the ether only, and return into the 
ether j and the ether alone is greater than these ; and the ether is their final 
resting place." 
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Satra 22. • -Akusa (Is Brahman,) on account of its 
characteristic marks (beins: mentioned.) 

V. ** Asya lokasya ha gatir iti, ahasa iti hovacha^ 
In this text the ether is the Supreme Soul and not ele¬ 
mental ether, because of the characteristic marks mention¬ 
ed, such as the origin and absorption of all beings, which 
ar%only applicable to brahman. 

iN*. In the OJtandogya Vpantshad, I. xi. 5., the Praatotn 
describes the deity belonging to the prastava in the following 
terms:— 

Prana iti hovaeha ; sarvani ha va imani hhtUani pranam eva 
(a)lhi8amvisha7UXf pravuim ahhyujjihati,* 

The purvapakshin says that prana is here used in its primary 
meaning of vital air ; and in support thereof cites Vedantic texts 
that say that, at the time of dreamless sleep, all vital organs with 
their accessories merge into the vital air. The Sutrakara, adopting 
an argument sinvilar to the one in the last sutra, refutes this posi¬ 
tion ; the text says that all beingt without exception merge into 
thejpmaa and rise from it, and this cannot be true iH prana be 
taken to mean the vital air. Prana must therefore mean Brah¬ 
man. 


Sutra 2J.—For the]'same reasont'prana^is (Brah¬ 
man.) 

V. In the text' Prastotri tliatdeity &c.,' the 'breath' is 
the Supreme Soul and not the breath of the body, because 
it is characteristic of Brahman that He is the origin and ab¬ 
sorption of all beings. 

* lie replied, (It is) breath ; for all these beings verily merge into 
breath alone, and rise from breath.’* 

t The reason is that referred to in the last sutra, t. e., the mention in the 
text of marks characteristic of Brahman. 
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Sutras *24 to 27 discuss the meaning of the term ^jyoVijr, 
and incidentally of the terra gayairu in the passages .extracted 
helow• 

(rayatri is indeed all beings. Uayatri indeed is speech. • * 
That Qayatri is indeed also this earth. * That earth 

again is the body in man. * # » That body again in man is 
tho heart witliin man. * * * That gayatri has four feet and 

is sbt fold. And that is also declared by this verse. “ Such is 
its greatness, greater, than it is the All thing^ are 

one of its foot; its tliree feet are the immortal in heaven.’' The 
liraliman vvhicii has been thus described is tho same as the 
ether which is around us. And tho ether which is around us is 
tim saino as tho ether which is within us. And the ether whicli 
is within tis, that is the ether within the heart. That ether in 
the heart is omnipresent and unchanging.—CAflurf. Ilf. xii 
1 - 0 . 

Tor that heart there are five gates belonging to the Devas. 
Tho eastern gate is the prana, that is the eye, that is Aditya, * 
^ * Tho southern gate is tho vyana, that is the ear, that is 
tho moon. * * * Tho western gate is the a^ana, that is 
speech, that is .<4yni. ♦ ♦ * The northern gate is the samaiia, 
that is mind, that is 2*arjanya. • • * Tho upper g.ite is tho 

ndana, that is air, that is ether. * *» * These are the five 
men of JBrahman.— Chand, Up,, 111. xiii. 1—6. 

Now that^yoris (light) which shines above heaven, higher 
thin all, higher than everything, in tho Inghest worlds beyond 
which thoro arc no other worlds, that is tho same ^yoixa flight) 
uhich is within man. Of this we have this visible prQof,'naniely, 
that one perceives touch the heat here in the body. Of this 
we havo this audible proof, namely, that by stopping one’s ears 
onu hears what is like the rolling of a carriage, or tho bellowing 
of an-'ux, or the roaring of burning fire. Let a man meditate on 
this as that which is seen and heard. Ho w’ho knows this be¬ 
comes conspicous and celebrated.— 6^A«»n/. f/y., HI. xiii. 7—S 

Tho purvapakshin says that tho pjotis (light) mentioned in 
the Chwi. Up., Ilf. xiii. 7, as shining above heaven, means the 
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^ight of tliC'iuu and the like, and in anppott of the i^tition ad- 
duees these ai'guments ‘.'—(I) The ordinary and well cstablialied 
meaning of tho word iyotis is tho light of the still'and otheo' 
luminous bodies. (2) Tho word dipyaU fshines) whieh is used 
in the above passage is properly applicable only to such light. 
(3) The woKl8> pttro divah (above heaven^ iibd visvathah priahtB- 
ahu (higher than everything) and amitiKimeshtf hJ,:ea?iu (in the high¬ 
est worlds beyond which tliere are no other worlds), used also in 
tii^same passage,show that the ;yen's is boutlded by heaven and has 
a multiplicity of nb^les; and are therefore not applicable toijrah- 
luan which is all-pervading, (4) Further it is prescribed that that 
jyaiia is to be identified with the jifoiid within man ('the gastric 
fire); now the gastric fire which is said to be visible and audible, 
and which is directed to be so contemplated, and tho worship of 
which gives such insignificant fruit as celebrity, is dearly not 
llmhman; and identification in idea can only be between similar 
objects; therefore theyj/ofis shining above heaven cannot bo 
Brahman. (5) Moreover, there is no other word in tho passage 
indicating that that jyoiia is Brahman. (G) Even if the preceding 
section speaking about gayatri bo taken to refer to Brahman 
under the name gayatri, that would be no reason fur holding that 
this passage also speaks' of Brahman. 

The Sutrakira soys that the w(n*ils '•'jyatia which shines above 
iieavcndenote Brahman ; and his reason for the position is 
stated 111 the next sutra. 

Sutra 24,—JyotIs is Brahman, on account of the 
mention of the (same) feet, (mentioned in the previous 
passage.) 

V. Ill the text ‘ atha yad atah paro divo jyotir dip- 
yate'f* the light is the Supreme Soul and not the 
light of the sun or other body ; because of the mention of 
feet “ who^e feet are all these beings.” In a previous 
* Now thitUglit which »hinsa ubjv? hiAvea.—6]^., UI.Mii 7* 
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passage Brahman is said to have three feet^ and we recog¬ 
nise therefore that the two texts are connected and that 
light is.Brahman. 

N. In the previous passage, there is this verse, “ all things 
are one of His feet; three feet of His are the immortal in heaven.” 
Here, the word “ feet *' denotes Brahman. In the passage under 
discussion, vis., “ that jyotia which shines above heaven,” the 
word Viat and the fact of its being spoken of in relation to 
heaven clearly denote the same three feet ” spoken of in the 
previous passage in relation to heaven. As the words yat (that) 
and jparodivtth (above heaven) used in the very beginning of the 
passage clearly show that Brahman is spoken of here, the other 
words in the passage have to be accordingly interpreted, even 
though such interpretotion may involve a departure from their 
ordinary meanings. The word jyotU is not always used in the 
sense of light which assists the working of the eye; it is also used 
to mean anything which facilates the working of the senses in 
general or of the mind. In such secondary meaning, the word has 
been often used in the Vedanta to mean Brahman. The wordi 
thmet shoi^ld be interpreted similarly, so as to apply to Brah¬ 
man. Brahman for the purposes of worship may be contemplated 
as residing in particular places ; and the fact of the mention of 
heaven as its boundary and of the highest worlds as its abode is no 
valid objection to its being ta^en to mean Brahman. The 
objection based upon the fact, that an ideal identity bet¬ 
ween the jyotia under discussion and the gastric fire is pres¬ 
cribed, cannot hold good; for by the gastric fire, whose 
worship is preserved, is not meant the gastric fire i^elf, but 
Brahman as having the external appearance of the gastric fire > 
and it cannot be said that Brahman is not the object of worship 
because the fruit, of such womhip is inconsiderable. It is not 
merely in the previous passage that Brahman is mentioned under 
the name Qayuiri^ but also in the passage following, it is clear 

therefore that Brahman mnst be taken to have beeitinentioned in 

% 

this passage as well. 
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The purvapakshin no\ir says, *' I do not admit that in the 
previous passage. that Brahman is spoken of. |t is the metre 
gayatri that is spoken of; it is this metre that is to be worshipped 
as consisting of speech, all beings, the earth, the vital air, the 
body and the heart; this gayatri has four feet and is sis fold. 
Then comes the Rik^ * Such is its greatness, greater than it is the 
Punisha, All things are one of its feet; three feet of His are the 
imm^ital in heaven.' The feet mentioned in this Bik must be 
the feet of the gayain metre and not Brahman. Therefore the 
words, yat and pSro divah^ by •denoting the same feet, 
cannot indicate Brahman.” The Sutrakara, by the next sutra, 
answers that the gayatri mentioned in the previous passage does 
not denote the mere metre but Brahman as expressed in the 
metre, t and that devout meditation of Brahman in the form of 
gayatri is enjoined in that passage, for a specific purpose and, 
that such meditation of Brahman in other forms is taught in 
numerous other Yedantic passages. The sutrakara may also be 
understood as saying that gayatri means Brahman directly, by 
the reason that there is a similarity between gayatri and Brah¬ 
man in the matter of having four feet, and that many instances 
can be cited from the Vedas of the use of the names of metres 
to denote other objects by reason of such a similarity. 

Sutra 25.—If it be objected (that Brahman is not 
(denoted by the term feet) on account of the metre be¬ 
ing denoted (by the term), (I reply) not so, on account 
of its being declared that the mind should be so directed 
(in contemplating Brahman); for so it has been seen (in 
other places.) 

V. In the text * gayatri va idam sarvam bhutunifX 

t The metre, gayatri^ like every thing else in this world, is the effect, and 
Brahman is the cause. Brahman as the c.'iuse is expressed in every effect, 
The existence of the cause in the effect is a matter which will hereafter be 
dealt with at length in^Atlb. It. Pad. i. Sutra. 14. 

t Gayatri is all that is.— t/p., III. xii. I. 
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Tjecawe discussion on Ihc’^ictre is comi^nced, the threer 
feet refer to tke Gayatri and not to Drahman. Xo, this 
is not the* case. As there h mention of direction, that iff- 
netting, bf mind on Btahmali ” who is differentiated from 
Gayatri, the three feet refer to* Brahman and not to the 
Gayatri.. "^It is also so tj^ght elsewhere/where it is said 
tliat^''Brahman is manifested in the pure worlds of the 
sun. So the Brahman manifested in the Gayatri shbuld 
be worshipped. 

Tv. Another reason, stated in the next sutsa, for holding 
lltat Bradman is meant by gayatri in the previous passage, is tbati 
only under such a supposition, it is possible to- give a reasonable 
interpretation of the passage, which says that all beings &c., are 
its four fect.t- How can. the mere metre gayatri be said to have- 
nil beings, Ac., for its feet ? 

Sutra 26.—And because the designation of ali be¬ 
ings 6tc,t as feet is appropriate (only) thus (/. e.. il 
Oayatrl is taken to mean Brahman.) 

V. It is reasonable to. suppose that Brahman is 
meant becau.se the beings are spoken of as the- feet of the 
Gayatri, which is differentiated from Brahman. In the- 
text * gayatri va idam sarvanty' the quality of being the 
universe co-mposed of the great elements is attributed to 
tlie Gavatri; this is reasonable if Brahman which is differ* 
ent from the Gayatri is meant, and not in th^*ikse of 
the metre- Gayatrii 

N. Moreover it is well knowinthat Brahman is spoken of in 

t Th<* passage referred to here is 'sha ch^tushpada shadvidha g§ »atri' 
{Chand Ut., TII. xii. $) translated above thus, “Thgt has four feet and 

is jiv fuld.'' The four feet arc interpreted to mean (i)airbeings, (j) the ca tht 
(3) the body, and (t) the hcail. 
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^Iie Rik, ‘*Siicli \a its greatness, &e,'* wliidli occurs also in th«r 
PuruaJm SuUa; and this lii^' will be out of place if gajfntnw taken 
to mean metre. The words “ this Brahman which has been thus 
described'^ in Chand. Uji., III. xii. 7, and “the five men of Brah¬ 
men” in CItnnd. Up.^ III. xiii. fi, show that Brahman is meant 
hy flapali'u Thus it* is clear that the same Brahman that has been 
8pokt;n of under the name gat/alri is ineiitionecL again under ^^the 
naine jnotie. ' 

The juirvapaicdiiiii again objects, “ Pdro divah (above 
heaven) does hut det|dte the same object as that spoken of in the 
]>revious passage by the word diri (in heaven). In this passage 
lieaven is described as the lower lounitarif noi in contact 
with tli«\///o<i«; in the previous passage, heaven is mentioned as the 
abode of the three feet. How can tlio three feet be the same as 
the jf/otis ? Hence the i/foHs is not Brahman.*’ The Sutrakara 
Hays in the next sutra that there is really no difference "between 
the two form’s of expressio'n. A bird seen flying in the sky above 
the top of a tree, may be iiidiffcrentl}'^ spoken Of as being above 
the top of the tree or as being on the top of the tree; so also n bird 
sitting actually on the top of the tree may be spoken of as being qn 
the top of the tree or above the top of the tree. Therefore the 
difference in the mode of description does hot iiu;i)ort a real 
distinction. 

StitPa 27.—If it be objected that the Brahman of 
the former passage cannot be recognised in the latter 
on account of a difference in' designation, say,) not 
so, as }n both the forms of designation ther^ is notiiinjg 
to obstruct recognition. 

V. In tlie text * tripad asya {a)inrilam divifX the 
sphere of Brahman is spoken as the abocje, whilst in 
' atha yad atah paro dho jyotir dipyate,* the sphere of 
Jlrahman is said to be beyond. On account of the con*-‘ 

J Its three feet arc the iinmoit.il in heawn.— C^naiit. Id. xii. 6. 
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tradictory teaching in these two cases, either Gayatri or 
light is not Brahman—that is, there is no authority for 
the Vedanta view. No, we maintain that there is no 
contradiction, and the only difference is that in one case 
the dative and in the other the locative is used. 

N. Sutras 28 to 31 discuss the meaning ot‘ the wordjprana, 
the worship of which is taught in Chapter 111 of the KauihiUhi 
Upanishad. For the purposes of understanc^ng what follows, a 
summary of the chapter is given below:— 

Pratardana, by his merit, went to the abode of Indra, and 
being told by Indra to ask for a boon, he requested Indra to give 
him what Indra considered was most beneficial for man. 

1. Indra said to him:—" ‘Know me only ; that is what I deem 

most beneficial for man. 1 slew the three-headed son of Tvasb- 

tri. 1 delivered over the sanyasins named Arunmukhas to the 

wolves; breaking many treaties, 1 killed the people of Prahlada 

in heaven, the people of Piiloma in the sky, the people of Kala- 

khanja on earth. And not one hair qf mine was harmed, thereby. 

And he who knows me thus, by no deed of his is his life harmed, 

« 

not by the murder of bis mother, not by the murder of his 
father, not by theft, not by the killing of a Brahman. If he is 
going to commit a sin, the bloom does not depart from his face. 

2. *“ I am pram, (1 am) prajmtman (the intelligent 
self); meditate on me as life as immortality. Life is prana, 
prana is life. Immortality \s prana, prana is immortality. As 
long as prana lives in the body, so long surely there is life. * • * 

. He who meditates/)n my prana iovm as life and immortality 
gains his full life in this world, and immortality and indestructi¬ 
bility in heaven.’ * * * 

3. “The inferior prana* (the vital airs^ which vivify the 
senses and motar organs are not indeed necessary for life, 
i But pranaf the prajnatman, having laid hold of this body 
makes it rise up. ♦ * • What is prana, that is prajna (intelli- 

t This prana is the superior prana from which the powers of the inferior 
pranas are derived. 
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ence); for together they live in the body, and together they go 
out.* * * * 

4. ** All the sense and motar faculties with their several 
functions are absorbed in the prana when a man is about to die. 

5—7. So also all the sense and motar faculties with their 
several functions are one in prajna ; and without praj7ia, they 
cannot work. * 

8. “ Let no man try to know what speech, taste, action, 
plfhsure and pain, &c, are; let him, on the other hand, know the 
speaker, the knowef of tastes, the actor, the knower of pleasure 
and pain, Ac. * The ten objects (of the subjective organs) have 
relation to the subjective organs, and the ten subjective organs 
have relation to the ten objects. If there were no objects, there 
would be no subjective organs; if there were no subjective 
organs, there would be no objects; for, with either alone nothing 
can be achieved. But thist is not manifold. Bor, as in near the 
circumference of a wheel is placed on the spokes, and the spokes 
on the nave, i^hus are these objects placed on the subjective 
organs, and the subjective organs on the prana. And that prana 
is prajnatman^ blessed, imperishable, immortal. It does not in> 
crease by a good action, nor decrease by a bad action. It makes 
him do good deeds, whom it wishes to lead up from these worlds » 
and the same makes him do bad deeds, whom it wishes to lead 
down from these worlds. It is the guardian of the worlds; it is 
the ruler of the worlds; it is the Lord of all. Let it he known us 
my self ; let it be known as my self.’ ** 

A doubt arises as to the true meaning of the word in 

the above. The words, atianda (blessed), aiara (imperishable), 
and aiMita (immortal), in Kouskit. Up.^ III. 8, seem to indicate 
that Brahman is meant; the words, mam eva vijanihi (know me 
only^, that the specific Deva^ Indra, is meant; the words, idam 
ehaviram partgrihya utthapayaii ('having laid hold of this body, 
makes it rise up), in Koashit. Up.^ 111. 3., that the chief vital air 

X TAis means the group consisting of the self spoken of as prana and 
prajnatmm, the objects such as si ght and sound, and the subjective organ 
such as the cy« and the ear. 
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4S meant; anil the vvoi'ds, na vncJinm vijijnasila valctamin vidftfti, 
(let no man try to Isriovv what R])i!e(*h is, let him know tho 
speaker^, |in I’p.^ III. H., that the (the individual 

s.ouI) is meant. 

The purvapakshiii who says that the vital air is meant is 
refuted by the .Sutrakara thus; — 

Sutra 28.—Prana (is Brahman^ on account of ('all 
|thc sentences) construinj|r only in>tliat sens^. ^ 

€’ 

V. In the text ‘I am pranas the intelligent one’ 
prana is Brahman and not breath. Why, from a connect¬ 
ed consideration of other passages as ‘ that breath indeed 
is the intelligent one, bliss imperishable, immortal;” here 
the characterisets are evidently those of Brahman. 

Indra toaclios the wor^lnp of proiia^ as tlie thing most 
beneficial for man ; prana must therefore mean liraliman. Again 
by knowledge of Indra as prana^ men becimlu incapable of being 
Inarmed by the most heinous of offences ; such knowledge can only 
be that of llrahman. Again prana is spokpri of as being the 
same as prajnnhnan (the intelligent self^ ; and if the vital air 
bo spoken of under the name prana, the vital air which is non- 
intclligeiit cannot bo said to bo tho same as the intelligent self. 
The attributes, annmla, trjara, and amrila, would also be inappro¬ 
priate, if Brahman xyere not meant by tho term. Finally, if prana 
.did not mean Brahman, such sentences, as 'Mt does not inereni^o 
by a good action, ^c,'* and *• It is the Kiiler of tho worlds, 
U is the Lord of all/ cannot bo })roporly explained. 

The purvapakshiii now' says:—“ Indra says, ‘ Know mo only. 
* » 1 slew'the three lieaded son of Tvashtri^ 1 delivered 

Bio An>4\miil:1ia9 to tho wolves, &c. * # * J am prana, I am 

prajnaiMan.' From this it has to be gathered that by prana is 
meant the specific Deva, Indra. He may very well be spoken o^i 
!w ifmna ; for prana is strength. The term prainaUnan i^i iipp”ri,cs 
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priatfi, as, like other Deva^, he possesses unobstructoil knowledge, 
'riie other sentences can easily be made to lit in w iih this suppo- 
^jtion.’" The Sutrakara meets this argument by th*e nest Sutra. 

Sutra 29 ,—If it be objected that prana is not Brah¬ 
man, on account of the self of the speaker (Indra) bein^: 
tausrht (as the object of worship), I reply, not so; be- 
f:ause there are a multitude of references to the internal 
selfin this (Chapter.) * 

• 

V. Here the bcitly to be worshipped is that of Indni 
the speaker and i)ot Brahman. We say that this is not 
the case because we find in the j)assagc many characteris¬ 
tics such as bliss, immortality which belong to Brahman 
alone and cannot be ascribed to Indra who h,as a body, 
a thunderbolt in the hand ikCi 

N. The power to give and take away life cannot bo said to 
belong to arty such externa! as indra. Jt is said also that tin? 
tlie powers of the inferior /nvinnn are derived from the pmwrt 
under discussion ; this pi'ftnn inu.st therefore be the intcriuil self. 
The same may be said of a number of other passages, such, as 
“/VrtJirt, the prajnutmany having laid hold of this body, makes it 
rise up,” and “As, in a car the circumference of the wheel is set 
on the Spokes, &c,*’ and “That /minn indeed is the pixijaatmnn 
blessed, imperishable, immortal.’' 

The next sutra explains why if prana should mean Brahman, 
1 ndra speaks of himself as being prana. The sage Vamacleva, while 
yet in the womb, was, on account of true knowledge of Brahinkii 
acquired by him in his previous birth by the study of the ahastra^ 
aware of his oneness with Brahman, and reached the truth re ¬ 
pressed in these words ;—“ 1 was Mann and mrijn.” In the same 
way Indra, by virtue of sucli knowledge, was aware of his one¬ 
ness with Brahman, and taught Pratardana that he was pt^rtuet 
< Brahmaji.^ 
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Sutra 30.--The teachinsr fof tiidra that he was prana, 
in the sense of Brahman») is due to the insight (he had 
obtained) fr6ni the shastra in the same way as Vama- 
deva. 

V. The teaching that Indra is one with Brahman 
may be possible from the intuition, based on scripture, 
which he acquired as in the similar cases of Suka and 
Vamadeva. ’’ 

The mention of the slaughter of the son of Trashtri and other 
like acts is not intended to show that prana is Indra, but that the 
knowledge of prana (Brahman ) taught to Pratardana is possessed 
of such great virtne that the most heinons offences cannot injure 
one having that knowledge. 

The purvapakshin now gives up the argument that prana 
can mean any such external object as a Deva, but adds:—“It is 
said, ‘Let no man try to know what speech is, let him know the 
speaker.’ This shows that what is meant by prana is jiva, 
who alone can he said to employ the organ of speech. The pas¬ 
sage, * prana alone, t\\Q prajnatman, having laid hold of the body, 
makes it rise up,’ mentions a characteristic mark of the chief vital 
air. If we take prana to mean both the chief vital air and the 
diva, there is nothing conflicting in the mention of the two as one 
at one place, and as different in another; for, when regard is had 
to their necessary concomitance, they may be spoken of as one, 
and, when to their essential difference, they may be spoken 
of as different, I therefore take prana to mean either the chief 
vital air, orpi;o,* or both.” 

The next sutra, which is intended to meet this argument, is 
interpreted in two differeirt ways. The first is:— 

Sutra 31.—If you say prana is not Brahman on 
account of the characteristic marks of the jiva and the 
chief vital air (being mentioned), 1 say, “you are not 
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rifl:ht/* on account of the three-foldness of worship (that 
would result front your supposition); (and prana is Brah¬ 
man), on account of (that interpretation) having been 
accepted (elsewhere.t by reason of the mention of charac¬ 
teristic marks of Brahman in the context;) and on 
account of those (characteristic marks) being found here 
(also.) 

• • 

* Let no man to know what speech is; let him 
know the speaker. But prana tflone, the intelligent self* 
having laid hold ol this body makes it rise up.' In this 
text the characteristics of jiva and the chief vital air are 
found; and therefore the worship of Brahman is not the most 
important. We say this is not the case. Why ? Be¬ 
cause we should then have a three fold worship of 
prana^ jiva and Brahman, and because the real meaning 
of the passage is that the worship of the three is enjoined 
as being each a manifestation of the Brahman without 
attributes and in order that knowledge of Him may be 
acquired thereby. 

The meaning is this:—You say that, because there are 
characteristic marks of the chief vital air mentioned in the 
passage, prana must be taken to mean jiiva or the chief vital air 
or both. There are likewise characteristic marks of Brahman 
mentioned in the passage, which cannot be made to apply to 
jfiva or the chief vital air. It follows that you must admit that 
in this passage are taught three different worships, of the /tva, 
of the chief vital air, and of Brahman. But the whole passage 
construes only as one sentence prescribing only one w*orship. 
Your position is, therefore, not maintainable. There is a further 
argument in favor of my position. In the text “prana itihovacha* 
{Chand, Up,^ 1. xi. 5.), the word prana has been interpreted by 
sutra 23 to mean Brahman, by reason of the mention of certain 


t In Sutra 23, ante. 
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fiiaracteristic liiar^s ot liraliman. There i'8 here aldo mention of 
eharabtei'ietic marks of ilrahman. 

How then is tlie inentroii of characteristic marks of the' 
jxva and the chief vital air t6 ho reconciled with the view that' 
jtrmin is Brahman ? It is answered, that, as the jiva and the 
chief vital air are only phases of Brahman, and as their powers 
are ultimately traced to Brahman by the. A'edantas, w'hatever 
appears to be their characteristic marks is attributable to 

I 9 1 , ' ^ » • • , 

Brahman. The mention oijmina and jtrajAa as different at one 
place, and as identical in another, can only be explained by tak¬ 
ing both to mean Brahinan» in which case, they can be spoken ef 
as different q^^ ing to the difference of their outer forth, and as' 
identicdl by reason of their oneness in essence. 

Tne second interpr'etatioh bf tho sutfo I's— 

Sutra 31. ~\i you say that prana is not Brahman on 
account ol the mention pf characteristic marks of Jiva' 
and the chief vital air, 1 say, not so; on account of a 
threefold worship (being taught in the passage^; and on 
account of (such a teaching) having been adopted else¬ 
where ; and on account of the same existing here. 

The meaning is this*:-—The mention of characteristic marks 
of ;/ira and the chief vital air is no obiection to the view that 
Brahman under tlm name praua^ is in this passage taught as the 
object of worship' ; for my position is that although the object of 
worship is Brahman only, yet irr such worship it lias to be con¬ 
templated in three different ways:—(1) as assocuited with its own 
attributes,'(2) al associated with the attributes of the jivut iind 
(3) os ussociiited with the attributes of the chief vital air. Other 
iustaucest in-which Brahnran is worshipped asjassoeiated with the 
attributes of adjuncts such as the mind and the chief vital air 
are to the found in the Upanishads: In this passage there is 
such an association of the attributes of adjuncts with Brahman. 

EM) of 1. I'AD. i. 


t A ca&c is lurnibhed by C/.at.i/, L /•„ ]J1. 2, 



CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY ENTERPRISR IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE VEDANTA. 


The Rev. Dr. Heber Newton at the opening session 
of t^e Liberal Congress Religion at Boston said that 
while " religions are many^ religion is one that Essen¬ 
tial Christianity is Essential Judailmi; Essential Hinduism'* 
Not far away from where these words were spoken comes 
the cry of the Christian fanatic for money, money,—to 
carry on his work of evangelization in other lands. We 
have no quarrel with those who are true to themselves,, 
who sincerely believe what they preach. The ecumenical 
conference of Christian Missions at New York must cer¬ 
tainly at this very end of the nineteenth century have 
risen to a higher conception of religion. To a Hindu the 
spectacle of a Christian coming to preach Christianity be¬ 
fore he has settled for himself whether he has to accept 
the Bible, or Christ, or reason rouses the suspicion that 
after all the Christian Missionary may himself be in need 
of the ** lamp of life.” Nevertheless we admire the power 
of these Missionary gentlemen to organize and institute 
foreign missions as easily as their secular brethem promote 
joint-stock companies and banks. 

The ** Hindu Monks ** who not Icmg ago carried to 
the West the Message of Truth from the East will be 
thankful to God that their work is bearing fruit early 
enough. The eternal truth of the harmcmy of all reli¬ 
gions is spreading inspite of missionary myths and misre¬ 
presentations. The Truth has been spoken. No human 
effort can ever stay the flow of its almighty and a 11 benig¬ 
nant influence. The Parliament of Religions at Chicago 

6 
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struck a note which has touched the hearts of all religious 
men in America and Europe. A silent revolution is going 
on in the religious ideas ot the West. When a leading 
divine of the church of England publicly, though passive¬ 
ly, expressesS his acceptance of the doctrine of Re-incar¬ 
nation ; when the leading Sanskrit scholar in Europe 
Says of Vedanta that it is the most sublime of all philoso¬ 
phies and the most comforting»of all religions, tlikt it 
has room for almost every religion, nay that it embraces 
all, religions’; it is high time for tlie Christian Mis¬ 
sionary to revise his creed and his religion before he 
attempts to Christianize the “benighted’’ world, if h^ 
•wishes to retain whatever power he possesses. The Ve¬ 
danta has weathered many a storm ; at a time when it 
Iiad not even a solitary supporter- in the West, it with¬ 
stood the attack of man}" a foreigner, through its own natural 
strength; mere physical force could not put it dowm ; other 
religions which fancied that Vedanta was their rival arc 
forced to retire gracefully from the field having learnt the 
higher truth of Vedanta that all Religion is Truth. But 
w'hat we object to and regret very much is the method of 
the Missionaries of the tribe of Rev. Mr. Phillips. 
Misrepresentation would seem to be the aim of these 
men. Wc have perused the proceedings of the ecumenical 
conference, and "WC are prepared to show that every re¬ 
form ill India for wdiich the Missionaries have been taking 
^Tedit are to^is large an extent, if not larger, the result of 
the fofees working within the society and also ot the move- 
. ment of secularization tn respect of native institutions which 
has been going on slowly in India. The Missionaries have 
yet to prove with unimpeachable evidence that the 
. present ^tate of Hindu Society is directly aiid altogether 
^uc to their operations. The Christian Missionaiy^’s nar- 
Ifow-mindedness is woH-knowm^ and he fs a’ppafently paid 
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only to revile. We are sorry that the significance of the 
(Boston Congress should have been soine^what over¬ 
shadowed by this New York Missionary meeting. The 
Congress is a direct outcome of the Parliament of Religions, 
and as such its work deseiwps to he better known. The 
tw'o conferences * really ' represent radically conllicting 
views and theories of religious policy and duty. A few ex¬ 
tract* from American pap^s will,we are sure, be appreciated 
by our readers. TJie Outlook (non-denoni, Ma}- 5 ) says- 
1 he Rev. R. Heber !\ewton, of Now York, in the open¬ 
ing sermon struck the keypote of the Congress : ' Our age 
makes certain the unity of the human race ; this carries 
with it the unity !of the spiritual nature of man, 
which again holds in it the unity of religion.' The 
Hon. Samuel M. Jones, the mayor of Toledo, expressed 
the prevailing thought in a different way in saying : ^ Up 
to a few years ago it had been my habit to think of life as 
something that could be separated into fragments, such as 
religion, business, and politics, I have now come to be¬ 
lieve that all life is one.’ .Vnolher pregnant sentence 
occurred in the address of welcome by Dr. Lewis U. Janes 
of Cambridge : ' We are beginning to see that the duel 
object of life is not so much the intellectual as the jiracti- 
cal solution of its problems. Religion is life itself.’ In 
his interesting sociological discourse on ^Thc Curve of 
Progress’ Prof. Kdward Cummings, of Harvard Univer.^itx^, 
described progress as an ascending line that branclicd out 
slowly from materialistic to spiritual things, and incident¬ 
ally asserted that ^ progress never com^s from sacrificing 
the weak for the benefit of the strong, but always from 
sacrifice of the strong for the sake of the weak.’ Mr, 
Charles B. Spahr spoke on ‘The Church and Social Unity/ 
the central thought of his address being that, while religion 
Avas the greatest factor making for social unity, a majority 
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of the clergy, by reason of their social identification with 
the ruling classes, had always supported these classes in 
resisting the advance of democracy. The East was re¬ 
presented in the congress by the Swami Abhedananda, of 
India, and the Rev. Bipin Chandra Pal, an adherent of 
the well-known Brahmo-Somaj movement. Among the 
women speakers were Mrs. Frederick Nathan, of New 
York City, who spoke with earnestness and enthusialan of 
the necessity of bringing religion intor industry, and the 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, of Providence R. I., who 
discussed the problems that beset 'The Church in the 
Country.' ” 

" In this, of course,' says the New York 
' there is implied a • destructive criticism of the mis¬ 
sionary purposes and methods approved by the Mis¬ 
sionary Conference now in session in New York. That 
Conference proceeds on the theory that, by the command 
of Christ, institutional Christianity as a distinct religious 
system, must be substituted for all other religions, in order 
that salvation may come to men. Many of the addresses 
at this Conference have even gone so far as to include the 
Roman Catholic Church among the religious influences 
which must be overcome by Missionary enterprise, al¬ 
though it is the greatest Church in Christendom. The 
converson of Jews is also treated as obligatory, and Bud¬ 
dhism is described as an abominable superstition* which 
must be overthrown by Christianity, if men now 
to it are to be saved from desjtructijhi..’ 

Dr. Heber NEWTOfi^ ojJ^Ae'oontrary, pleaded for 
the " toleration of all relipdn^ and wbljshipS,’ Christian, 
Jewish, ethnic of every varieify,” ^or'" sympathy between 
all religions—for the recipi^tfeal recognition of vital truths 
in each other’s religion," “ not only the common Christian¬ 
ity below our denominational differences, but also the 
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common religion below our religions, establishing thus the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” , ** No spiritual 
symphony is possible,” he said, ** when each religion in¬ 
sists on naming the one only score of the Divine Master 
and rendering it as an aria** 

That is, the Boston Congress of Religion protests 
against the proselytising spirit of the New York Conference 
a^narrow and provincial. Instead of desiring the oblite¬ 
ration of all religions except Christianity, it has a respect¬ 
ful admiration for all, Christianity included, as affording 
glorious evidences of the yearning of mankind for the 
common spiritual religion of which each is simply an ex¬ 
pression. So inspired, Christian missionaries, if they went 
out at all, would go to discover the underlying spiritual 
harmony between religions, and to increase it rather than 
to assume presumptuously that they had the only true and 
perfect religion to propagate. 

That is a view Dr. Heber Newton can well take, 
for in an article in the last number of the magazine he 

dismisses the Church and the Bible as authorities disagree¬ 
ing widely with reason, and contends that ** reason only is 
the ultimate Court of Appeal in religion.” He also argues 
that “ the authority of Jesus was not the authority of a 
Being sent down from the skies,” but “ the authority of 
humanity itself, finding a voice in the individual man who 
brought the spiritual conscience to the full, and so became 
himself a revelation of the indwelling Logos, or Reason, of 
God.” Now, does this view differ essentially from that of 
the Methodist Bishop Thoburn and the school which 
thinks with him that “ perhaps too much time has been 
devoted to the Bible”? The adjudgment of Jesus to a 
place among human teachers is not confined to Dr. 
Newton, since other nominally orthodox ministers and 
theologians are now joining with the Unitarians in thus 
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treating Him. 

^ Of course,^if such a view should prevail, Christian 
missionary enterprise for proselytising peoples of other re¬ 
ligions, after the fashion now celebrated by the Missionary 
Conference, would cease forthwith. The whole motive of 
these missions proceeds from the conviction that only 
tlirough Christianity is eternal salvation possible for men, 
and that all peoples believing in oUier religions are “ be¬ 
nighted ” and deprived of “ the lamp of li|e." So far from 
admitting with Dr. Newton and the Boston Liberal 
Congress of Religions that “essenti^il Christianity is essen¬ 
tial Judaism, essential Hindooism,” this Conference holds 
that they are in essential opposition, and that there is only 
one religion by which men can be saved—the religion ol 
Christ; and moreover, the only Christianity regarded and 
proclaimed by the New York Conterence as genuine is 
Protestant Christianity. Not reason but the Bible is 
made supreme, as the Rev. Dr. Pierson explained in 
answer to Bishop Thoburn, amid the applause of the 
audience assembled. 

These arc two radically conflicting views, and the know¬ 
ledge that there is such conflict in Christendom, already 
acquired by manyjpeople belonging to other religions, will 
spread rapidly among them. They will learn that the 
Boston Congress of Religion, so far from undertaking to 
convert to Christianity representatives of the religions of 
India, for instance, welcomed them as brethern of “ the 
one spiritual religion of humanity,” difFerering in the 
manner of its expression, Jbut being the same essentially. 
They will find that even in the Missionary Conference in 
New York the supreme authority of the Bible was inferen- 
tially questioned, by no less than a Methodist Mis¬ 
sionary Bishop to India, and that at Boston a minister 
of another orthodox Christian Church commended to them 
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the teachings of Jesus only as they satisfy their reason, 
as human rather than Divine utterances. 

“ What, then, will be the outlook for the missionaries 
of the old school of Christianity when they get back to 
their mission fields ?” 

The same journal thus contrasts the two conferences. 
“The New York conference was held for the purpose of 
stfhiulating and methodizing efforts for the propagation of 
Christianity to replace other rejigioiis. The Boston con¬ 
gress proceeded on the theory that there is an essential 
harmony in the spirit of all religions, Christianity included. 
The New York conference represented protestant missions 
only, even among the Christian. The Boston congress 
brought in and welcomed representatives of religions other 
than the Christian. At New York plans for setting apart 
specific Spheres of influence’ to particular Protestant 
churches were suggested. At Boston the title and sufli- 
ciency of religions not Christian to retain their present 

* spheres of influence ’ were respectfully considered. For 
instance, a representative of Hindiusm explained that so 
far from being an idolatrous religion, it is essentially spiri¬ 
tual, and that the images represented to Christians as idols 
are simply sjmibols akin to those in use in Christianity and 

* stand for certain abstract truths, as the material embodi¬ 
ment of ideals.’ A minister of the Brahmo-Somaj at 
Calcutta pointed out the underlying spiritual harmony 
between Hinduism and Christianity, in spite of their 
seeming differences, and he spoke of Jesus as * a Hindu of 
the Hindus.’’ 

“ The breadth of the religious hospitality of the Boston 
congress was indicated practically by its selecting this last 
Hindu minister to offer the prayer at the opening of one of 
its sessions. Both of these Indian representatives spoke of the 
profound influence of their religion on the Hindus, one of 
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them saying that ‘ Hindus live religion, eat religion, and 
drink religion.^ Art, politics, and society are all based on 
religion; it is not a thing apart, it is their whole existence/' 
It is a matter to be regretted that there was display¬ 
ed at the Ecumenical Conference so much of fanaticism, 
superstition, and theological peculiarity. The Conference 
itself may be considered to be a covert criticism of mis¬ 
sionaries and their Churchianity. And after all, is Christ¬ 
ian humanity better than Pagan humanity ? We believe 
missionaries are required" more in their own land than 
in heathendom. tWe do not want to say more ; much 
against our will we have written on this subject. India's 
message to the world is “ Peace, not war; harmony, not 
discord; love, not hatred; spirit, not matter; soul, not 
body." 


THE UNITY OF GOD. 

1. Into the bosom of the one great sea 

' Flow streams that come from hills on every side. 
Their names are various as their springs. 

And thus in every land do men bow down 
To one great God, though known by many names. 
This mighty Being we would worship now. 
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2. What thoup-li the six religions loudly shout 
Tliiit t'iich ulon*.' I'i true, all eUo are falto ? 

Yet when in each the wise man worships God, 

The great almighty one receives the praj'cr. 

3. Oh Lord, when may I hope 
To find the clue, that leads 
I’Voni out the Ja^ rintli 
Of brawling erring sects'i 

•1. Six blind men once described an elej)hant 

^i’iiat stood hvfore tl'iein 'll!. One felt tho back. 
The second notif;i*d p-'iident ears. Tho third 
Could only Hnd the t:iih Tho bcauleous tusks 
Absorbed the admiivition of the fi crtli. 

Whi[( d’tlio otli r two. one graf5])pd the trunk. 

TIio last :jonght for .small tldiigs fin I found 
Four thick and clumsy feet. From- vlifd. each 
learned, 

fie drew the betist. Si.x monsters stood r';ve.tied. 
Just so the six religions learned of God, 

And tell their wondrous tales. Our God is one. 

5. IMcn talk of penance, fastings, sacred .streams— 
Make pilgrimage to temples, offer gifts ; 
Performing to the letter all the rules 
Of senseless complicated ritual. 

Yet are they doomed to sorrow's deepest pain. 

Oh, fling such things away and fix thy heart 
On rest and peace to come. Seek that alone. 

j6. To them that fully know tho heavenly truth. 

There is no good or ill; nor anything 

7 
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To be desired, itiiclean or purely clean. 

To them there is no good can come from fast 
Or penance pains. To them the earth has naught 
For hope or fear, in thought or word or deed. 

7. They hear the four great Vedas shout aloud 
That he who has true wisdom in his heart 
Van have no thought for lldfeting wordly things. * 
Where (Jod is seen, there can be Ciaught but God.. 
Jlis heart can have no place for fear or shame, 

[■’or caste, iimdeaniioss, hate or wandering thought 
Impure and pure are alike to him. -A '^anshrit Psalni^ 


A 11LNT>L”S COMMENTS ON CHRISTIAN IT V. 

^Coptjrighly 190n, .6;/ ^ew York Journal and Advertiser.) 

3J¥ SWAill AimBDA.>*A2fl)A. 

The Christian vuill say that his redigion is true because it was- 
revealed by God, while others are not s(j. As the Koran is a 
revealed scripture of the Mohaniraedans, so is the Bible of the 
Christians, the Talmud of the Jews, the ^ndavesta of the Parsees 
and the Vedas of the Hindoos. Bach of these scriptures is held 
lo be the sacred word of God, and is considered to- be true by its 
follo\Vers. The Mohanimedanis do not recogniae other scriptures^ 
so they cpiarrel with their followers and try to convert them by 
force. Tlie Christians do not recognize other scriptures, coiise- 
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•quently they feel it a bounden duty to save others by adopting 
various means, fair or foul. • 

The followers of every religion will say that there cannot bo 
liighor doctrines than exist in their scripture. The ideal which 
they have is the highest of all. 

Again, these doctrines and ideals of different religions are in¬ 
timately connected with the lives of their founders or imbedded 
in I4ie mythological descripJ;ions of a personal God with a certain 
name and form. Tl^e doctrines and ideals of Buddhism are in¬ 
separably connected with the lile and fniraculous powers of Buddha; 
the ideals of Mohammedanism are connected with the life of 
Mahommet; and Christianity is built around the life of its founder, 
Jesus. 

If the life and works of Jesus be taken out the whole fabric 
of the Christian religion would fall to pieces. 

As the Christiana cannot think of their region without 
'Christ, so the IVlohammedans or Buddhists cannot think of their 
religions without Mahommet or Buddha. 

Some think that if they can Christianize the whole world, 
then there will be peace and all will be saved ; others tried their 
best to Moliomtnedanize all nations, and so forth. But in spite 
of all their attempts and cruel deeds, has any one ever succeeded 
in bringing the whole humanity under one religion ? No sooner 
had they, started than they themselves began to divide into 
various sects, and each sect began to quarrel and light with 
another. Think of the sects into whicli Mohammedanism and 
Christianity have already been split. There are seventy-live sects 
among the Moliamntedans and mure than two hundred among the 
Christians. Each of them is trying to subdue others by adopting 
various means. 

Then, shall we try to destroy and drive away all religions 
from the face of the earth in order to bring peace ? No. That 
is also impossible. Because without any kind of religion a man is 
nothing more than a beast. 

Then is there no hope of peace and harmony among the 
followers of different religions ? 
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No. Under present religious conditions how can there he 
peace and barwiony ? 

But iE we-can get such a religion which wr)ul‘i include all the 
different religions that are now e.xisting on this earth or that may 
exist in future, which would embrace all sects and crends, with 
all the peculiarities which each of them has got, and whieh would 
recognize them all and allow them full scope to play their full 
parts, then there is hope of finding fpeace and hormony in the 
religious w’orld. 

Tliat religion must nou be limited by a particular book or 
dogma cr by the life of any particular prophet. It w'ill n*^t 
denounce any sect or creed, hut will recognize all the great 
prop’'etB and religlor.s teachers, such as Christ, Buddha, Mahomett 
jifrishna and all those that came in the past or will come in future 
with equal reverence, and accept the teachings of each as equall}’’ 
true and leading to one go.il. That religion must be based on 
the common principles uf all religions. 

That religit)n must give infinite scope for growth to all the 


various bruiichos ot tlu- fhi.iH-l I.‘, 


Mnou-uiurli-Jlie and 


morii-^tic ■system-: 
varlf’us sec If' and 


and their i’ollo .'ern. It uii! pa^s 
(.r(;'‘ds oi diff'Vi-nt rt-iigions as a threud in a 


garland passes thro-,: d) the b>-aut.i!ut :unl ugly flowers of niffe'vnt 
color :incl siae and v oiidjino Hicm tin r. 


Above all that. 


IvliLpOil .siKJuli! i;'! 


ha'-ed upon the doctrine 


'of evolution and liarinoin/.t^ wi’h the ultiinate conclusions ef 
modern Bcience. 

If such a religion of religions be discovered, then there will 
be no quarrel betvjfeen sect and sect, between creed and creed, 
■between religion and religion. 

Is such a religion possible? 

■ Yes. It is possible. It is nrt only fios'^ible but j)-w*ii*:'.ble. 

Now the lime has come when, as many p -uple arc M'-h-iuo 
it* it will be discovered. That will bo the (julcoine of tlicsc .^.eat 
battles over creeds. 

Unity in variety is the law of nature. 

The spiritual nature of each individual is peculiar to hims'elf> 
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£ateh must have a religion which suits his spiritual nature. If 
'we fo»’ce all men and womi*n to follow one doctti^io «•<» shall act 
against the law of nature and the 'result will be disorder and 
disharmonv. 

V 

This grand ttuth of unity in variety in ndigion has I olmi 
discovered by the Vedantic sages in India. Therefore their 
religion is built not around a partieular prophet, but on the uni- 
ve^gjal principles ; it does |iot depend on a particular book, but 
on the spiritual ld,ws of nature. 

Hundreds of sects exist in India, but a student of Vedanta 
never interferes with any of them. Ho says that each individual 
has perfect liberty to follow any creed or denomination which ho 
sincerely wants to follow. The rtdigion of Vedanta embraces all 
religions, sects and creeds. (The word Vedanta means the end 
of all wisdom and knowledge.) 

A Vedantisb is neither a Christian nor a Mohammedan, nor a 
Buddhist, nor a Jain, nor Hindoo in the ordinary sense of the 
W'ord.yet in principle ho is one with all. He does not belong to 
any particular sect or creed, l)ut he is a member of all sects and 
creeds that exist on » :irtli. He has no quarrel with any sect or 

creed. A Christian or a M<»ljaininccian ora Biuldlii.st or a Jain 

• 

will become a Vedantist when he will under.sLand tho universal 
principle.? of all religions, and wlien bo will see that all 
religons are but so many pallia which lead to tho same goal, 
are like so many radii which eonv(>rgo to the one ceutn-, 
the ETERNAL TRUTH. Then he will see one lianiuiny in 
the world of religions. Then ho will say with a Vedaiuiat, “ As 
rivers rising from different mountains run crooked or straight 
from all directions toward one ocean, so all religions rising from 
different standjuiints of view flow toward one eternal ocean of 
Truth called BRAHMAN. 

This religion ol Vedanta is not confined to any particular 
booh. It includes all scriptures and all the teachings of all great 
■prophets who flourished at dl.^'*ront times in different countries. 
It is ba.Ned on scit'nce, philosophy and logic. It harmonizva 
with the ultimate conclusions of modern science. 
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Afi truth is the ^oiil of all science and philosophy, so tn« 
aame Truth is the goal of Vedanta. Modern science has discovered 
nothing tlat opposes tire comrlusions of the Vedanta philosophy* 
the V'edanta is a philosophy and a religion at the same time. It 
recognizes each of the different stages, such as dualistic, qualified 
iion-dualistic and monistic. In short, it is the universal religion. 
It embraces Christianity and points out its fundamental basis. It 
recognizes Jesus as the Son of God. ^ t 

Professor Max Muller says, “Vedanta is the most sublime of 
nf all philosophies, and the rtiost comforting of all religions. It 
lias room for almost every religion; nAy, it embraces them all. 


THE Vh:)l)A:NTA WORK. 

All hail the Light of Asia! Thus, poet, sage, and devotee itl 
TJpenking of the advent of the SwAmi Vivekananda upon oiii? 
Western shores ! It were not difficult to you who know him, to 
Understand tlio vivid and profound impression made by this brilli¬ 
ant and charming personality upon all those with whom he comes 
in contact, and tiie temptation to extravagance in speaking of 
him and his work. Rat vve will attempt such sweet reasonable¬ 
ness as is possible to us, in this little appreciation of one of the 
deepest thinkers, and finest spirits who has yet visited among us 
for our blessing and delights 

To some extent, California was prepared for the simple-subtle 
teaching of this Oriental sage, hirst came to us, some years ago, 
the white robed Brahmacbarin with his message, then Bharmapala 
of the imperial yellow garb, and there has been here for some 
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lime a Buddhist chnreh,and much thought along thedsophieal lines, 
besides all the usual orthodox developments, eaah in its place, 
lower step of the temple to which the latest and greatest of these, 
the Vedanta philosophy, is leading. 

It is now more than four UKvntbs ago since Swami Viveka- 
nanda came to California, and it was in the Southern part of the 
state where his first work was done. After some weeks of success¬ 
ful Igbor in Los Angeles—city of the angels,” appropriately I) 
the Swami was invited to speak in the Unitarian Church in 
Oakland, nearS. F.,T)y the pastor the Kevd. 15. Fay Mills, and 
there began his teaching to us of the North. On Feb. 16th at 
Golden Gate Hall in San Francisco, the first lecture was given, 
“ the Ideal of a Universal IJeligion,” and since that time between 
^orty and fifty lectures have been delivered by the Swaini,exclusive 
of ninny private talks,and intimate teaching to a few chosen spirits. 
The interest in his doctrine has been steadily increasing,—even 
reaching the hopeful limit of a mild martyrdom of pulpit denun¬ 
ciation !—and, though it is yet early to prophesy results, it seems 
safe to say that the enthusiasm thus awakened is of a permanent 
character. Classes for the further study of the Vedas have been 
formed, not alone in San Francisco but in 6 Oakland and Alameda 
where our master also laughs, and he has promised if we are faith¬ 
ful in our following, to send to us another teacher. He regards the 
Californian atmosphere, from its distinctive climate and racial 
conditions, as being peculiarly well fitted to the student of truth, 
—the state, perhaps therefore, a coining centre of Oriental 
thought'? Strange if the wedding of East and West were here to 
come, that nice balance of ideal and material, by which the noble 
conception of a universal religion should be niaite possible ! Who 
knows ? 

Had we been able to claim for our climate a perfect kindness 
to the Swami Vivekananda our measure of content had been full, 
and it perhaps rather owing to his lavisb gift of his 
strength in our service, than to the climate, that the later days 
of his lectures here found him somewhat seriously indisposed. 
But the last word from him, be is now in retirement with some 
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good friend| iff the country, teHs of renewed strength and vigor^ 
and we shall surely send him to bis next stopping place, Now 
Vork, in pt^rfect health again. 

Greeting to all our good friends in India, think sometimes 
of the new children of your thought in Calii'oniia, 

B.P. 


BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION IN AMERICA 


OF SRI ILAMAKFJSHNA FARAMAHAMSA. 


This venr the anidversary oi S.i R.a.nakrishna's birth 
fell on the 3rd March. The Hindus do not keep the same 
date every year as is our custom, but calculate the date 
fpr each year so that it falls under the same astronomical 
conditions. Owing to the difference of time, the Birthday 
was celebrated in New York on the evening of the 2nd 
March. 

Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa was the Master of 
Swanii Vivekaffanda and the other Sannyasins who have 
succeeded him in this country. He was bom in 1835 and 
laid down the body in 1886. He was a great Saint and is 
regarded by many Hindus as an Incarnation of Sri Krishna. 
So remarkable vras his personality that Prof, Max Muller 
has published a volume on his life and sayings. 

In India the birthday celebration of Sri Ramakrishna. 
is observed with great and joyous ceremonies. The Poor 
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are fed; there are Sankirtan parties (singing of sacred 
songs) and usually there are addresses by some of the 
Swamis. This year it was celebrated in several of the 
large cities, but the chief festival was held at Belur, near 
Calcutta where is situated the Math, a sort of monastery 
where dwell his disciples. 

^ In Greater New York there were three celebrations of 
^he event. The principle one was held at the rooms of the 
Vedanta Society, Vhere Swami Abhedananda and several 
of the Bramacharins passed the evening in reading from 
sacred books and meditation on the Master’s life, amid 
the fragrance ot flowers and Oriental incense. 

A smaller gathering of a similar character was held in 
Brooklyn spending a few hours in meditation, as has been 
the custom for several years past. 

Other celebrations in the city of New York were held 
by the Swami Yogananda at his class rooms, which were 
adorned with flowers and perfumed with incense. He 
makes a prominent feature of what is known as Mantra 
Yoga. Consists of chanting certain devotional sentences in 
rythmic intonation. It may be remarked in passing that the 
idea of musical services in the churches of the West was 
derived from this Oriental custom. The following 
Mantram we used on the occasion of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
Birthday. 

Mantra to 

^ Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 

On Absoluteness of Self.* 

Om ! Om ! Om ! 

I am That I Am ! 

I am That I Am ! 

* It is necessary to learn the proper pronunciation and 
method to intonation before trying to use this Mantram. 

% 
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My Trtle Self is EtefbaL 
Tai Tvam Asi / 

Tat 7vam Ast / 

That Thou Art I 
That Thou Art! 

Hari! Hari! Hari / 

A ham Brahma^asmi! 

A ham Brahma-asmi / * 

Hari / Hari! Hari ! . 

I am That I Am ! 

1 am That 1 Am! 

Unto Thee) O Lord Brahm 
Do I lift my soul! 

Om ! Om ! Om ! 

Ultident—a Journal^ 


THE RAMAKRISHHA MISSION. 

The Report . oj Us Famine Relief Worles. 

From November TS99 to Mofrch 1900. 

The accounts of the work done in the present famine by the 
Ramakrishna Mission, have appeared from time to time in the 
columns of local papers. A relief-centre was started by the 
Swami Ealyanananda of the Belur Math, in December 1899, at 
Kissengarh, Rajputana. 9]lie funds at our command had been a 
limited one; so, the Swami deterinined to work along the line of 
supplementing the work of locdl authorities, by helping only the 
destitute children, either real orphans or deserted by their parents. 
Bighty-iive of such helpless children are there at Kissengarh at 
present, of whom fifty-five are boys and the rest (l^hirty), girls. 
Ten of the boys have been working at the Carpet Factory, and 
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lix boys and seren girls in the neighbouring eotton'ipills. 

The Du^ur of Kissengarh has won our dee^ gratitude by 
helping us all along. Two houses have |>een given us free of 
charge for the use of t^e relief-works, by the kind permission of 
* the Durbar, besides the employment of a servant, the supply of 
almost all the fuel for eooking, and the grant of q,uilt8 for tjbe 
orphans during the chill of December last. Promise has been 
givan also through the De]yan, Bao Bahadur Sham Sundar Loll, 
of allowing us to remove the real orphans and the destitute 
children to some favourable quarters*tor the establishment of an 
orphanage on a permanent footing,, after the hard times of the 
famine are over. 

Annexed is a statement of accounts showing the receipts 
and the disbursements of the Kissengarh Belief-Centre jCrom 
November 1899 to March 1900. 


^ Receipts, 


Friends from Benaires and Allahabad', 

Rs. 

7 

A. 

8 

p. 

0 

Nathoo Bhai, Bombay 

25 

0 

0 

Dfarsi Bhai, Calcutta. 

30 

0 

0 

% 

Srimlti Banila Devi, Calcutta 

20 

0 

0 

Sriinati Biraj Mohini Devi, Bhagalpur.^ 

0 

0 

0 

Mrs. M. N. Banerji, Darjeeling. 

10 

0 

0 

Editor, Bharati, Bullygunj. 

80 

0 

0 

Through Bharati office, Ballygunj. 

2 

0 

0 

Editor, Pratibasi, Calcutta. 

75 

0 

0 

Brahmauhari Harendra Nath, Mayavati. 

0 

0 

0 

The Adwaita Ashrama, Mayavati. 

300 

0 

0 

Bab 11 Madhusudan G-hore, Dinajpur. 

25 

*0 

0 

„ Hari Das Chatterjee, Bhawanipor© 

5 

0 

0 

„ Ham Nath Batna Chandpur. 

2 

0 

0 

„ Shivnath Baiierjee, pleader, Bhagalpur. . 

5 

0 

0 

» Barada Prasad Bose, Deoghur. 

10 

0 

0 

„ Gosto Vihari Sen, Mymensing, 

2 

0 

0 

Babu Chitta sakha Sanyal, Mymensing 

10 

0 

0 

Babu Jagat Sunder Cbowdhary 

2 

0 

0 
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„ Indra Nath Chatterjee, Chandarnagore. .. 

3 

0 

0 

„ Hari Charati Dutt, Allahabad 

25 

0 

0 

Satta for changing money. 

0 

1 

8 

By selling of busks 

6 

7 

0 

By wages of 10 boys, working at the Carpet factory 9 

14 

3 

Contributions sent to Math, Belur, by friends 




from America* 

2SB 

10 

0 

f 

Total 

¥ 

960 

- 1~ 

8 

6 

Disbursements. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Feeding Ktpeuis 

716 

10 

1 

=Fuel 

6 

13 ■ 

9 

Bstablishment 

7 

0 

1 

Oooly hire 

4 

15 

10 

Bailway fares and Conveyance-charges 

36 

12 

9 

Postage, telegraph A M. 0. expense 

12 

14 

0 

Cooking Utensils 

7 

12 

0 

Clothing 

37 

12 

6 

Sundries 

16 

14 

3 

Total 

847 

9 

3 


Total Receipt 960 8 6 

„ Disbursement 847 9 S 

Batiinee in hand 112 15 S 


The iime is not yet, ft^hen we can close the vJrurks. it will 
have to be continued till the end oF June next, or a month or 
two loiter, if possible. Wa are grateful to tiie general public 

•Contributions received from America will be acknowledged 
in details later, as also the contributions received from various 
parti in Jhulia» sippo AprB Ist, X900, 
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‘ for the help rendered us up to this time for this noble cause, and 
we are sure to have their help and sympathy, till the hard times 
are over, by the grace of God. 

We quote below para 19 of the report of J. R. Dunlop Smith, 
Major, Famine Commissioner, who visited Kissengarh by the end 
of Feb. last. 


Bblur, Howbih. j 
April 25th, 1900. J 


Swami Saradanetnda, 


** (10) An orphanage was openpd in the city by the Durbar 
on the 28th December. It is now managed entirely by the 
Bam Krishna Mission of Bengal under the supervision of the 
Diwan. These missionaries are Vedantists. The head of the 
mission is Swami Vivekananda and the two chief centres are in 
Calcutta, and Mayawati near almora. One of the two mission¬ 
aries does the clerical work. There is a resident compounder. 
There are two sweepers and two water-carries. A Brahman and 
his wife do all the cooking and an old woman looks after the girls. 
There are now in the orphanage 54 boys and 23 girls who are 
housed in two separate buildings. They have a meal of HeTieri in 
the morning and of bread and pulse in the evening. They 
generally get a handful of prached giam in the middle of the day. 
1 checked the store register for three consecutive days and found 
that each child consumes about 8| imperial chittaks a day. The 
children are in excellent condition and appear to receive every 
attention. They were all very happy. Five boys and five girls 
work in the cotton-mills and ten boys are employed in the carpet- 
factory. The girls grind all the flour that is used.” 

Camp \ {Sd.) J. E. DITNLOPSMITH, 

Ut March, 1900, j Major, 

Famine Commieeioner, 



AMONG ;OUR EXCHANGES. 

1 

Ptabuddiia BbaJrata, --Monthly, Almom, Re. l-8-(y 


1?lie Light ofthe EaSt.~Monthly, Calcutta, Bs. 5-0-0 

The Dawxi. —Monthly, Calcutta, Ra. 4-()-~0 

The Ihdlail Iteview.—Monthly, Madras, Jits. 5-0-0 

The Light of Truths— Monthly, Madras. Bs. 4-0-0 

Theosophloal Publloatlons 

TheoSOphlSt,—Monthly, Adyar, Bs. 8-0-0 


Prasnottara, Arya Bala Bo^hini, Theosophloal 
Gleaner and Rays of Light. 

Viveha Ohlntamanl,— (Tamil Monthly, Madras, Bs. 6-0-0 
TTpanlShad Artha Deepika.-Monthly, Kuttalam, Bs. 8-80 
Brahma Vldya.-Tamil Semi-monthly, NsNlukkaTeri, Bs. 8-0-0 
Sanskrit Chandrlka. —Monthly, Kolhapur, Bs. 1-3-0* 

Sanskrit Journal. —Monthly, Pudukotah. Bs. 3-0-0 

The UdbOdhanS) —Bengali Monthly, Calcutta, Bs. 3-0-0 
Sophia, —Monthly, Calcutta, Bs. 3-0-0 

Open Court —Monthly, Chicago, 118 per annum. 

Mind —Monthly, New York, 2 S per annum. 

Arena.— Monthly, New York, S 2. 50 per annum. 

Xlnlty. — Semi-Monthly, Kansas, 1S per annum. 

MoniSt. —Quarterly, Chicago, 2 S per annum. 

Sphinx. —Monthly, Boston, 8 $ per annum. 

Psyohlo Digest or Oooult Review of Reviews.— 

Monthly, Cleveland, O. 1 S. per annum. 

Oooult Truths — Monthly, Washington, 1 8 . per annum. 
The HighOi Xiaw, —Monthly, Boston, 1 S pv^r annum. 

The l^mp, —Monthly, Torono, One dollar a ^ear. 

The |KOdUS,- 7 Monthly, New York, 1 $. per annum. 

Motes and Queries, —Monthly, Manchester, N. H. 1 
Immortality,— ^Qurrterly, Syracuse, One dollar, a year 
Wee wisdom, —Monthly, Kansas, 60 cents. 

Plamlng sword, —Weekly, Chicago, 1 S. per annum. « 
The Mew Century,— Weekly, New York, I 1. 60. 

Star of the Magrli —Monthly, Chicago, 1 per annum. 

The New Cycle,— Monthly New York, 8 2 50. per annum. 
The Ideal Review,— Monthly, New York, ( 2 50. 
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“ ITiat which exists is one: sages call it variously.” 

^Rigveday 1 . 164 . 46 , 


Vol. V.] SEPTEMBER, rpoo-. [No. 11 . 


SAYINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA. 

1. Advaita knowledge is the highest. But God should 
be w:orshipped as the master is by his servant,, as the ador¬ 
ed by the adorer. Vhis is the easier path; it soon leads to 
the highest, the knowledge of the unity. 

2 . Tire self exertion of dogs and jackals is- no excre¬ 
tion at alL Arjuna had self-exertion, he was sure to ac¬ 
complish that which be had once determined to do, be« 
dfuse he thought it his duty. 

3 . He who can resign himself to the vdll of the 
Almighty with simjple faith and guileless love approaches 
the Lord very soon. 

4 . Visit not the mirrade-workers and the exhibitors 
of siddhist These men are wanderers from the path of 
truth. Their minds have become entangled m meshea 
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of psychic powers, which lie in the way of the pilgrim 
towards the Brahman. Beware of these powers and desire 
them not. 

5 The cry of all jackals is one. The teachings of all 
the wise ones are also one and the same. 

6 . At the door of large granaries of rice are placed 
traps containing fried rice (Moori) to catch the mice. The 
mice, attracted by the pleasant scent of the fried rice ^all 
into the trap, are caught and killed. So also is the soul. 
It stands on the threshold of divine bliss, which is as if 
millions of the highest worldly pleasures (such as the plea¬ 
sures of the sense &c.,) were solidified into one. Instead 
of enjoying that happiness, man’s Soul is allured by the 
petty pleasures of the world and falls into the trap of the 
great illusion, Maya and dies therein. 

7 . As boys getting hold of a post spin round it with 
great velocity, and do not fall down, but no sooner do they 
let go their hold on the post, down they fall, so the wise 
man should move through this world having his hold on God. 

8 . A shy horse does not move straight so long as 
its eyes are not protected by a cover. Similarly the 
mind of a worldly man should be restrained from looking 
around through the eye-piece of Vivelfa (discrimination) 
and Vairagya (Dispassion) for then it will not stumble or 
go astray in evil paths. 

9 . The Sadhu who distributes medicines and uses 
intoxicants is not a proper sadhu. Avoid the company of. 
such. 

•' I o. The leaves of tKe cocoa-palm fall off^but leave still 
a mark beliind on the trunk. Similarly so long as one has. 

i4 

this physical body, there will remain the mark of egoism 
how eo ever high a man may advance in spirituality. But 
.this trace of egoism does not bind such men to the world 
Mftor cause their rebirth. 



AX EXPOSITION OP EMEESON'S ESSAYS. 


BI PUNDIT P. K. LADAH. 


There is no great, no small, 

To the soul v#hich maketh all, 

And Inhere it cometh all things are ; 

And it cometh everywhere." 

“ There is no wail between the soul in man and the Universal Soul, or 
God, or Oversoul, except it may be self-created, and therefore subject to 
variation. If we put a basin in water, the water which is contained in the 
basin and that which is outside and that which penetrates the basin are the 
same. This vessel is one of the vehicles for the Soul to ride on, where it 
wills to ride, and being in the vehicle is cgoized—>to ride where it wills." 

'* To a sound judgment the most abstract truth is the most practical," 
—Ratph \t'alao Enurson. 

Unless an absolutely true theory of an abstract truth be 
approached, all of the relative phenomena based on that truth 
trill remain unintelligible. 

Says our philosopher: 

" I am owner of the Sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year. 

Of Caesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 

Of Lord Christ's heart and Shakespeare's strain." 

« 

The band symbolizes Power. Brain symbolizes Wisdom. 
Heart symbolizes Love. Strain symbolizes The Word. * 

Cffi.sar is not a hero: he is heroism. Heroism being abstract,* 
I will to manifest—and I become Cmsar. Plato is not a phil¬ 
osopher : he is philosophy. Philosophy being abstract, I will to 
manifest—and I become Plato. Christ is not a God: be is Love. 
I love to manifest—and 1 become Christ. Shakespeare is not a 
poet: he is poetry. Poetry being abstract, 1 will to sing—and I 
become Shakespeare. Thus 1 am the creator of heroism, philuso- 
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phy, love, and tnusie; therefore, I am owner of t4ie Sphere 
(Cosmos), andoof the seven stars and the solar year. 

' Says Herbert Spencer: 

'‘If the part is conceived without any reference to the whole, it becomes 
itself a whole—an independent entity, and its relations to existence in g-eneral 
are misapprehended." 


Emerson's History is not the history of one particular nation 
race, or peojile; it is not' one of a particular civilisation ; it 
is not one o£ a particular epoch: it is rather the history of all 
times and all people—oE all races and all civilizations. His his¬ 
tory makes it actually possible to see the whole panorama of the 
infinite past in the present time. It teaches us in a demonstrative 
way, which even a child could understand. If we take a general 
view of “ One Mind,” with which he opens his essay on “ History,” 
making that mind sufficiently objective to our spiritual intuition, 
we can easily comprehend bis demonstrations of “ One mind.” As 
there is one earth, one mass of water, one light of the sun, on^ 
air common to all individual beings, so is there one Mind common 
tc all individual men. 

Now, let us take a closer view of Emerson's “ One Mind,” 
in an effort to make it practical. This can be done by pondering 
the second sentence of the same essay, which runs thus: 
** Every man is an inlet to the same, and to all* of the same ” 
('Mind). As the legs are an inlet to the earth, and almost all of 
the earth ; as fins are an inlet to water, and almost all the water; 
as eyes are an inlet to light, and almost all of the light; as wings 
are an inlet to air, and almost all of the air; as ears are an inlet 
to sound, and almost all of the sound—so is every man’s brain an 
iiilet to Mind, and almost all of Mind. 

If one should argue that man is not capable of taking in the 
whole earth with his legs—and therefore is not all-powerful—to 
him this Occidental sage would reply thus: “Man can trans¬ 
form his legs into a train, which will take in the whole of the 
earth. A train has become now an inlet to tiie earth, and takes 
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- in almost all of the earth, including empires, continents, king- 
'doms, lands, cities, towns and villages. A ship^ has become an 
inlet to the water, nnd almost all of the water, iucluding oceans, 
«eas, gulfs, and rivers. A telescope reoonnoiters the sky, and 
almost all of the sky; for it takes in suns, planets, moons, comets, 
and milky ways. A microscope kens the minutest forms of life. 
A telegraph, or long handwriting of man, has become an inlet to 
tl^ intelligence. A balloon has become an inlet to the at¬ 
mosphere, and in time may become an inlet to all of the at¬ 
mosphere. A telephone has becotpp an inlet to speech, and to all 
speech: so a book may become an inlet to the mind, and almost 
all of the mind.*’ 

At this point, however, something supplemetary is to be 
announced from the Oriental voice—that man is not only an in¬ 
let to this Universal Mind, as the Occidental sage proclaims, but 
is an milet of it also: not merely sitting at its shore, as readers 
in the library and hearers in the lecture-room do. Man can dive 
•deep in this reservoir and go to the very source of it in his inmost 
heart, whence it flows ous. It can thus be demonstrated; 
for man does not only grasp with bis hand : he also gives; his 
oar does not merely listen to what others have to say: he with 
his mouth gives out the massage he has to communicate to his 
brethren. Thus man is not only a receiver of thoughts produced 
by others : he is also a transmitter of thoughts created in His 
own mind: therefore, let us announce for the benefit of our 
brethern that every man is not only an inlet to the Universal 
Mind, or any part of it, but is also an outlet to the same. 

This way of thinking naturally leads to the third sentence : 
“He that is once admitted to the right of reason is made a free 
man of the whole estate.” He that is once admitted to the con¬ 
fidence of Queen Victoria is made a free man of the whole Bri¬ 
tish Empire; if admitted to the trust of Salisbury, he is made a 
free man of the British governiuent. If 1 be introduced to the 
head of.a family, I am introduced to all its members; if I be in¬ 
troduced to Bishop Vincent, 1 am introduced to the whole 
■Chautauqua moveipeqt; if 1 be introduced to an IngersoU or a 
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Huxley, 1 am introdueed to the whole agnostic movement; but 
if I bo introduced to the divine sage of the West, Balph Waldo 
Emerson, I am introduced to the Divine Beason—for those who 
have the sight of God, which is the Cause of all causes, and 
which is the Divine Beason, have been made free men of the 
whole universe. In the sight of God all bondage falls asunder 
man is free when he has seen God in a heart as pure as crystal. 
Hi. mind i. God'. Mind, which comprehends all that is or cj be 
done. His heart is God’s Heart, which loves every being in the 
universe. His power is God ’9 Power, which demonstrates the 
Divine Will. 

Here is the exotericism of reason. The Beason that Emer¬ 
son speaks of seems to be the cause of Universal Mind, which 
emanates from it. This is termed Jiuddhi or Cosmic (Spiritual i 
Soul, or Vishnu known as the preserver of all by Oriental sages. 
There is no difference between the Divine Beason and man’s 
spiritual reason, or Buddhi: for there is no screen between God’s 
Beason and man’s reason. When a man reaches in his inmost 
heart his own spiritual reason, he reaches the center of the 
Divine Beason. Emerson divines similarly in his essay on “ The 
Oversoul”: “As there is no screen or ceiling between our heads 
and the infinite heavens, so is there no bar or wall in the Soul 
where'man the effect ceases and Gad the cause begins. The Sun 
of Beason shines on and in the lump of earth; it shines on and 
in a piece of white chalk, as well as on and in a pure glass. 
Thus one who bos reached the Absolute Beason has passed on 
from the block evil to the white good, which are of course, rela¬ 
tives, and has becpme pure as crystal, or Absolutely Good in his 
heart, ^ere the Divine reflects with all splendor.'* 

Here are two of Emerson’s precepts demonstrated, viz: there 
is one Mind common to all individual men, and every man ia an 
inlet to the same and to all of the same. This Universal Mind 
and man are made out of one and the same substance—called 
*^hit,” or mind-stuff of God, in the Oriental philosophy. Some 
similar expressions of this fact have been divined by Emerson in 
his representative man: “The ploughman, the plo\igh, and the 
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furrow are made out of the same stuff; hence, man can grasp . 
this Universal Mind, or any of its manifestations, through his 
own mind.” As the organ of sound (the ear) and the sound 
itself are made out of the etheric vibrations of the Akasa; as 
the organ of sight (the eyej and^the light are concretized from 
the etheric vibrations of Tejas—so is the thought, as well as the 
brain, made out of the mental vibrations of the Divine Mind, or 
“Oliit” , 

Emerson then illustrates his opening Txrecepts by selecting 
an unsurpassed emperor in the philosci^ !^c world: ** What 
Plato has thought we may think.” Plato has thought in this 
Universal Mind, and we are now thinking in it. The Mind he 
used is the same that we are now using; but let us see what 
Plato himself is. He is not a philosopher: he is philosophy it¬ 
self—thus declares Emerson in his essay on **Plato.” But phi¬ 
losophy, being abstract principle in the Divine Mind, con- 
cretilses /tself and becomes Plato; thus man is not a God. God 
being absolute, meditates and becomes itself Man. The love of 
wisdom is philosophy; philosophy loves wisdom, and wisdom lores 
beauty. The Greek word Cosmos means beauty; for beauty is 
the garment of God, as “Gudha” means the unchangeable in all 
chaugeables—that which preserves itself whole and whole: there¬ 
fore, its name is Ood, 

There are three classes of men, as Emerson saj'S in his essay 
on “Prudence. * The ordinary men live in the unity of things; 
there is another class who live to the beauty of things—as poets 
and artists; while the third class are the men of philosophy, who 
live in'the beauty itself. Eirst, we have the sensual man^ whose 
entire aim is wordly wealth and health^—who is washing his feet 
with the elixir of the heavenly lake; another sits at the brink of 
this lake and sips it ; while tlic third dives deep in the beauties of 
it: he is the wise one, or the man of philosophy. Thus Plato (or 
the philosophy enshrined in Plato) is wisdom. His wisdoD[^ 
wholly kens the unity of all things manifested. It kens also the 
deversity that is founded on this absolute unity.’ Those who can 
observe the. central force of Jesus, Buddha, and Krishna, working 
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on ftll planes o£ various Christian, Buddhist, and Hindu creeds; 
those who can ken the central force of God—the sun of alt 
Saviours, working upon all beings for their uplifting—are Flatos 
reborn. Such was Emerson: he is our “ modern Plato.** Jesus 
safd, “You can do even greater things than I do.’* This reve¬ 
lation inspires us with the knowledge that we can think more 
than Plato has thought, because the later incarnations of Plato 
contain the former one. As the lexicqgraphy of Johnson is rn- 
creased in Webster, so the philosophy of Plato is increased in our 
“modern Plato.” • 

“What a saint has felt we may feel.” As the mind of a phi¬ 
losopher comprehends all, either in diversity or in unity, so does 
the love of a saint feel, vibrate, respond in his heart with all that 
is. The heart of a saint is the heart not only of all humanity but 
of all beings; and it vibrates in unison with every note in every 
heart. It weeps with those who weep, and it rejoices with those 
who rejoice.” “If a man loves bis own family as he loves himself, 
he will feel the same toward every member thereof, because every 
member of his body (which he loves) stands in the same relation 
as every member of bis family. If a man loves his nation, his 
race, humanity, and all beings as he loves himself, he will feel the 
same love toward all. If a man loves God, who is All in all, as 
he loves himself, ho will respond to every vibration of every 
being of all time. 

“ What at any time has befallen any man we can under-^ 
stand.” Yes; we can understand anythihg—any event that has 
happened at any time to any people or to any being—if we look 
into it with impartial eyes and weigh it in a scrupulous balance 
of Beason, which rests brilliantly in the heart and weighs just by 
in the head. ^ 

Bo we not understand why our Chinese sisters dwarf the- 
natural length of their feet, after understading why our Aiher* 
icon sisters diminish the natural circle of their widats ? The idea 
that impels the one to keep the feet small is the same that impels 
the other to keep the waist small: it is that of beauty, and is- 
oommoB to almost all oor young sisters throughout the worlds 
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Bo we not uhdefstanii why ladies deoordte their heads with 
ornaments of gold and silver, with jewels, and \yitU garlands of 
‘flowers, when we understand their passion tor wearing 
miniature botanical gardens and aoological inoseutns on their 
hats? This is the idea of beauty that is common to the gentler 
sex. Bo w 0 not understand why our Hindu and Buddhist and 
Mohammedan brethren uncover their feet when entering' their 
‘tflnples, after understanding why our Western brethren un¬ 
cover their heads ^when entering their churches ? Honor, re¬ 
spect, reverence—fhese embody ttte central idea that impels the 
one to uncover his feet and the other his head. Bo we not 
'understand, when we see the Hindu-Brahmins purifying them¬ 
selves in the sacred (Ganges with the repetition of sacred Vedic 
hymns, after seeing our Baptist brethren baptizing in a hole in 
‘the ice While quoting the sacred words of Scripture ? It is faith 
in the heart, combined with pictorial form, that makes our res¬ 
pective brethren do the same act in different ways. 

None are surprised that Spaniards take keen delight in bull- 
*fights, when we seem to delight in oratorical contests (instead of 
oratorical peace) in our university career. The idea in the one is 
to fight and strengthen the physical horns and muscles, and in 
the other to invigorate the verbal horns and muscles. 

We understand the movement of the world-renowned Par¬ 
liament of Beligions at Chicago, as we understand the Peace 
Conference at The Hague. Par tlie religious world as well as 
'the political world desires peace throughout civilization, and is 
'Coming to the realization that to shed human blood or to say an 
unkind word, either with iron weapons or verbal weapons cast by 
greed or bigotry, is sinful. For humanity is one family,* living in 
different rooms,of a single house on our little earth. As brothers 
in one family, we should live harmoniously, in different rooms, 
‘perhaps, but under the same roof. 

The foregoing contrasts show plainly thkt we can under¬ 
stand anything that happened nt any time; for everything in 
Nature stands for an explanation of every other thing in its 
order. 


2 
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**Who hath xtccess to this Universal mind is a |>arty to all 
that is or can be done ; for this is the only and sovereign agent/' 
Let ns examine & few simple and familiar illustrations of our 
access to this Mind. A very large section of the city of Chicago 
was coBeomed in the great fire of 1871, but it was not erased 
from the mind of the people';eo they hewed out a new Chicago 
fromj^he earth by the same mind. In the year 1800 Chicago did 
not exist, but the mind of the people meditated, Let there J)e 
Chicago!”—and there is a great city by”the lake. 

Before there was any earth er a human Sody in existence* 
this Mind hewed out this earth and other planets, and our sun 
and other suns were moulded out of the central sun. The Cosmos 
is the Thought -in this Mind, which man handled and handles 
with his BudSki^ or spiritual soul. 

Thus we human beings, who have access to our Univesal 
Mind, first sketched and then hewed out an infinite variety of 
form. 

If a man attempts to place a limit to this Mind, and thinks 
he himself is limited, these limitations are not twc, but one, 
which is self-imposed, and can be enlarged or diminished accor¬ 
ding to our (the spiritual soul's) will; for there is no wall or bar 
between Man’s and God?s Mind except that which is self- 
erected —.The Mind. 



MODEKN INDIA. 


(Gontinued from pag* S9.) 

• As during the supre^iacy of the Brahmin and the Kshairiga, 
is eentralbation,- so the result of the supremacy of the viathya 
is accumulation of wealths The power of the vaishya lies in the 
possession of the coin, the charm of whose chinking sound irres¬ 
istibly works on the ears of the fourcasteSi The vaiahya is always 
in fear lest the Brahmin swindles him out of this, his only pos¬ 
session, lest the 'JotlMiriya; usurps it by virtue of his superior 
strength of arms. For self-preservation^ the vaUhyaa^ as a body, 
are, therefore, of one mind. The vaishya conrmands the money, 
the exorbitant interest that he can exact for its use by others is 
his dreadful weapon to alll By this weapon, he is always anxious 
to curb the royal power. That the royal power may not 
any how stand in the way of the flow of his riches, the merchant 
is ever watchful. But, for idl that, he has never the least wishi 
that the power should be transferred* frcmit the kingly to the 
nidra class. 

To what country does not the merchant go? Though him¬ 
self ignorant, to carry on his trade, he transplants the learning* 
wisdom, art and science of one country to-another. The wisdom' 
civilization and arts, that accumulated in the heart of the social 
body, during the* Birdhmin and the leshatriya supremacies, ace 
diffusing, in all directions, by the arteries of commerce, ranning 
to the different marketplaces of^he vaishya^ But for the rising 
of this vaishya power, who woidd h^ carried* today the culture, 
learning, acquirements and articles of food and luxury of one 
end of the world to another f 

* Translated for the “ Brahmavadin,** by Swkmi Sachchid&- 
nanda from a Bengalee contribution of 3wami Yivekananda to* 
the « Udhodhana;* Part. VH. Yol. II. 
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And whore are they, through whose physical labour only -nre* 
possible the influence of the B¥dhmin^ the prowess oE the 1c^- 
tri'iftt and the fortune o£ the vaishya ? What is their history, 
who, being the real body of the society, are designated, at all 
times, in all countries, as they—the basest born ? FOr whom, 
kind India prescribed the mild' punishment, “ cut out his tongue, 
chop oft' his flesh,” for such grave offence as any attempt, on- 
their part, to gain a share of the knowledge and wisdom^ mom- 
polised by her higher classes,—those “ moving corpses” oft India 
and the beasts of burden ” other countries, the sudras, what 
is their lot in life? What shall 1 say of India? Let alone her 
sudra class; her Brahmins are now the foreign professors, Tesha- 
trxyas the ruling Englishman, and vaishyas the Ehglish trader; so 
that, only sucZra-becomingness—the burden of tho' beasts of 
burden—is left with the Indians themselves. A cloud of impass¬ 
able darkness has at present, equally enveloped us all.t A'ow 
there is neither firmness of purpose nor boldness of resolution’ 
nor courage of heart, no strength of mind, no aversion to mal¬ 
treatments by others,, no dislike for slavery, no love in the heart, 
no hope, no manliness; there are only deep-rooted envy and 
strong antipathy against one another, morbid^ desire to ruin, by 
hook or by crook, the weak, and doglike, to lick the feet of the 
strong. Now, the highest pleasure consists in the display of 
wealth and power, devotion in self-gratification, wisdom in the 
compilation of the transitory objects, yoga in hideous diabolical 
practices, work in the slavery of otherscivilization in base imi¬ 
tation of foreign nations, eloquence in the use of abusive language, 
literature in extmvagant fiatteries of the rich, or, in the diffusion 
of filthiest obscenities ; said of the distinct sudra- 

class of such a land,^ whftre Whole population has in fact, 
come down to the level of the sudra ? The sudras of countries 
other than India have, become, as it were, a little awake ;• but 
they are wanting in proper education, and have got the mutual' 

t Indians, 
t F<«., India. 
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tudra-like hatred amongst themselves* What is there in being 
Utmost in number ? That unity,, by which, ten collect the strength 
of a million, is yet far from the sudra hence, naturally the aud^ 
ras form the subject nation. 

But there are hopes. In the-course of time, the Brahmin 
and the higher castes are being brought down to the low status 
of the tudrag and the sudraa are being raised to- higher ranks. 
eEiurope, once the land ^f audrast enslaved by Borne, is now filled- 
nvith hahatriya valour. Even, before us, powerful China, with 
fast strides, is getting, sudra-hood, while insignificant Japan, 
with a sudden dazzling shake, throwing off her audra nature, is 
by degrees, invading the rights of the higher castes. The attain¬ 
ing the Tcahatriya-Yiood of modem G-reece and Italy and the de¬ 
cline of Turkey and Spain also deserve here consideration. 

Yet, a time will come,when there will be the rising of the audra 
class, their audrahood ; that is to say, at present, the audraa are 
becomming great by acquiring the characteristic qualities of the 
vaiahya or the Icahatriya, but a time will come, when the audraa 
of every country, with thoix aiidra-lihe nature and habits,—not be¬ 
coming vaiahya or Jtahairiyaf but remaining as audraa^ —will obtain 
absolute supremacy in every society. The first glow of the rising; 
of this new power has already begun to slowly break upon the 
Western world and the thoughtful are at their wits’ end to 
reflect upon the flnal events of this fresh disturbance. Socialism,. 
Anarchism, Nihilism and like other sects are the vanguard of the 
social derangement to follow. Being subject to pressure and. 
tyranny, for time out of mind, the audraa^ as a rule, are meanly 
dog-like servile, otherwise brutally inhuman. Again, at all times, 
their hopes and aspira^io bafiSTedhence,, of "firmnesa o£ 
purpose and steadiness i solution^ they have none* 

In spite of the spread of so much education in the West, whatt 
is a great hindrance in the w'ay of the rising of the audra class,, 
is the recognition of caste as determined by the prevalence of 
more or less, good or bad qualities. In ancient days, this very^ 
qualitative caste system obtained in India and tied fast down the 
audraa. In the first place, scarcely any opportunity is given tn 
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the audra for the eerning of wealth or the obtaining of proper 
education; to addito this^ if ever a man of considerable parts and*^ 
genius be born of the mdrm class, the influential higher sections 
of the society forthwith shower honours on him and lift him 
up on to th^ own circle. The power of his wisdom, the share 
of his wealth, are employed for the-benefit of an alien caste,—of 
which his own caste people get nothing; not only so, the 
scum and refuse of the higher castes aie cast aside into the* 
Sudra class. , 

Vasishta, Narada, Satyakailia Jabala,. Vyasa, Eripa, Drone 
Karna and others of questionable parentage t are raised to the 
position of a Brahmin or a Tcehatriya, in virtue of their learning 
or valoar; but it remains to be seen how, by these uplifts, the 
prostitute, maidservant, fisherman, or, the charioteer ^ class was 

t (1) Yamhta’s father was Brahma and mother unknown. 
(2) Narada’s mother was a maid-servant and father unknown^ 
(8) Satyakama Jabok’s mother was a mud-servant, by name, 
Jabala and father unknown. (4) Yyasa's father was a Brahmin 
sage, Paraeara, and mothnr, Matayagandhi^ the Tirg^n daughter 
of a fisherman, (5) Kripa^s father was a Brahmin sage, Sarad- 
wan Gautama, and mother the goddess, jane^adt. ,(6)Drona’s 
father was the Brahmin sage, Bharadwaj, and mother the 
goddess, Ohritaehi. ^7) Earna’s mother was Kunit, during 
her maidenhood and father the gpd, sun. For detailed infor¬ 
mation, vide the accounts of their births, for (1) in 
chapter 174, Adiparva^ Mahahharatta; for (2) in chapter 6, 
eJcandha 1 Srimat Blmgavatam; for (8) in section 4, Prapathoka 

IT. Chhandosya XJpanishad; for (4ji, (6), (6), (7), chapters, 106, 
180,130 ana 111, respectively of the Adiparvot of Mahabharata. 

^ In her anxiety to sure her riflEitation, IDunti threw the 
new born child, Kama^ into watut. A. chmoteer found the 
child in this neglected condition and took him home. Hence¬ 
forth, the child was kept under the charioteer^s parental care. 

We cannot understand ^e references to the coming of gods 
and goddesses, in these cases. None in our days imj^dtly 
believes in these stories; and perhaps, the writers^s opinion is 
that the God, Sun, in the caie of Kama, wai no other than the 
charioteer hiinpelf. (S.8.) 
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benefited. Again, the fallen from the Brdhmamf the leihatriys, 
or, the vahhya mass tised to fill the mnke of the ntdrat. 

In modern India, no mdra, however enlightened or rich, is 
allowed to leave hie own society, with the result that his wealth, 
intellect or wisdom, remaining confined within his own caste 
limits, is being employed for the betteffment of bis own people. 
This hereditary caste system of India, being thus compelled to 
•keep within bounds, is^conducing to the advancement of the peo¬ 
ple, moving wit^ the same circle. The improvement of the low 
classes of India will go -en, in this manner, so long as she will be 
under a Government, dealing with its sobjects, irrespective of 
their caste. 

Whether the leadership of the society be in the hands of 
the wealthy, learned or the strong of arms, the source of its power 
IS always the subject mass. By so much, will the class in power 
sever itsdlf from this source of power, as much it is sure to be¬ 
come weak. But, by a strange irony of fate, they, from whom 
this power is, directly or indirectly drawn by means fair w foul, 
cease soon to be taken into account by the leading class. When 
in time, the priestly power totiliy estranged itself from the sub¬ 
ject moss,—the real source of its power,—it had to kiss the 
ground befoUb the kingly power of the time, taking its stand on 
the strength of the subject people; again, the kingly power, 
thinking itself to be perfectly independent, dug a vast gap bet¬ 
ween itself and the subject people, only to be destroyed, or be 
mere puppets in the hands of the Vaishyas, who now succeeded 
in securing relatMy more cooperation of the common mass. 
The Vaishyas have now gained their end; so, they, no longer, 
deign to count on the help from the subject people an^ are try¬ 
ing to dissociste them^selves from them; here is sown the seed of 
the destruction of this power as well. 

Through themselves the centre of all powers, the common 
subject mass, creating an eternal distance between one another, 
have been deprived of all their legitimate rights; and they will 
remain so, as long ae this sort of relation will continue. 

A common danger, or sometimes a common cause of hatred 
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or love is the bond, that binds people together. By the saYtre 
law that unites beasts of prey together, men also collect to¬ 
gether and form a caste or a nation. Zealous love for one’s own 
country,—^as of Greece against Persia, of Borne against Carthage, 
of the Arab against the Baffir, of Spain against the Moor, of 
Prance against Spain, of England and Germany against France 
and of America against England,—is one of the main causes, 
which leads to the advancement of a nati(»n,in the act of express^ 
ing itself in hostilities against one another. , 

Self>love is a first teacher bt self-renunciation. For the pre¬ 
servation of the individual’s interest only, one looks first to the 
well-being of the universal. The interest of one's own nation is 
one’s own interest; the well-being of one’s own nation, one’s 
own well-being. Without the cooperation of many, most works 
can by no manner of means, go on,—even self-defence becomes 
an impossibility. The joining of mutually friendly hands for the 
protection of this self-interest is seen with every nation of 
every land. Of course, the limits of this self-interest vary with 
different people. To multiply and to live a precarious life, from 
hand to mouth, with the condition that the religious pursuits of 
the higher castes may not suffer any w*ay, is the highest gain for 
the Indians. For the present India, no better hope is possible ; 
this is the last rung of the ladder of India’s life! § 

The present Government of India has immeasurable 
good, attendant on it, though there are certain evils as 
well. After the fall of the Pataliputra empire, till now, 
India was never under such a powerful Government as the 
British, wielding 1;he sceptre througout her length and breadth. 
Under this FatsAya supremacy, as the objects of commerce are 
being brought from one endt>f the world to another, so, at the 
same time, the ideas and thoughts of different countries are en¬ 
tering and forcing their way into the very bone of India. Of 
these ideas and thoughts, some are really most beneficial to her, 

§ The writer here is describing the actual state of things, in 
India, and not what he desit*es. (S. S.) 
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tome barmful, others discover the utter ignorance and im* 
ability of the foreigners, in determining what is truly good for 
the inhabitants of this country. 

But, behind the mass of whatever evils there may be, is seen 
rising the sure emblem of her future prosperity that, as the result 
of the action and reaction between her own old national ideals, on 
the one hand, and the newly introduced strange ideals of foreign 
nations, on the other, she it awakening from her deep long sleep. 
Mistakes, she will make,—let her, 1 here is no harm in it; in all 
our works, mistakes are our only teac&ers. Who makes mistakes, 
the path of truth is open to him only. Tr.?3s never make mis¬ 
takes, nor stones, animals are hardly seen to transgress the fixed 
laws of their life; man makes mistakes, and it is man, who be¬ 
comes God on earth. If our every movement from the nursery 
to the death-beJ,—our very thought from the daybreak till mid¬ 
night be prescribed and laid down, in detail, by others, and, if the 
pressure of the king’s sword be brought to keep us within the 
iron grasp of those prescribed rales, then wbat rainams for us to 
independently think for ourselves ? What makes us “ man ” ?— 
that we have a mind with which we think—reason,—will. Without 
exercise, the power of thinking is lost, mind gets dull and inert, 
spirit becomes matter. Xet, even now, every religious preacher, 
every social leader is anxious to frame new rules for the guidance 
of society !!! Does the country want rules ? Has it not got 
enough of them ? Under the oppression of rules, the wholo 
nation is verging on its ruin,—who stops to understand this ? 

In the case of an absolute and arbitrary monarchy, the con¬ 
quered race is not treated with so much contempt by the ruling 
puwer. Under such a governint, the rights of all subjects are 
equal, in other words, no one has the right to question the 
governing authority. So, there remains very little room for pri- 
veleges of caste and the like. But, where a limited monarchy or 
republican form of government rales the conquered race, a wide 
distance is created between the ruling and the ruled parties; and 
most part of what power, if employed solely for the well-being 
of the ruled -class, might have done great good to them, in a short 

3 
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time, is wasted by the government, in its attempts to keep the 
sabjects within its proper control. During the Boman emperor- 
ehip, her foreign subjects were,for this reasoa.happier than under 
the republic of Bome. For this reason, the Christian Apostle Paul, 
though born of the conquered Jewish race, obtained permission to 
appeal to the Boman emperor, Cmsar.* Some individual Eng¬ 
lishman may call us “ native " or “ nigger,” or hate us as uncivi¬ 
lized savages; we do not gain or lose,J^jy that. We, on account 
of caste distinctions, have got, among ourselyes, far stronger feel¬ 
ings of hatred and scorn against one another; and who can say 
that the BmAmins, if they get some K»hatritja king by their side, 
will not try again “ to cut out the Sudras* tongue and chop off 
their flesh ?” That, recently, in Eastern Aryavarta, the differ¬ 
ent caste people seem to breed a feeling of united sympathy 
amidst themselves, with a view to ameliorate their present social 
condition,—that, in the Maharatta country, the Brahmim have 
begun to sing the paens of the ** Maratta ” race, the lower castes 
can not yet believe to be the outcome of pure disinterestedness. 
But, gradually, the idea is being formed in the minds of the 
English public, that the passing out of the Indian Empire from 
their sway will end in imminent peril of the English nation. So, 
by any means whatsoever, the supremacy of England must be 
maintained in India. The way to effect this, they think, is by 
ingraining in the heart of every Indian the mighty prestige 
of the British nation. It is both ludicrous and pitiful to observe 
the gaining ground of this sentiment among the English and the 
extension of their modus operandi for the carrying out of this 
sentiment intcf practice. Anglo-Indians seem to forget that, so 
long as such characteristics as their fortitude, perseverance, and 
national uViity of purpose, by which Englishmen have, earned 
this Indian Empire,—as their ever ready commercial genius, 
aided by science, which has turned even India—the mother of 
all rkhes—into their principal mart, are not elinunated from 
their national life, their throne in India is intact. So long as 
these qualities form a part of the British character, let thousands 

• The Acts, XXr, 11. ' ' ' ’ " ' ’ ~ "" 
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of iDch Indian empires be lost, thoiumds will be earned again. 
But, if the flow of the stream of those qualities be retarded, shall 
an Empire be goremed by empty boats ? Therefore, when suck 
remarkable traits of character are still predominant with the 
English as a nation, it is utterly useless to spend so much power 
for the mere preservation of meaningless ** prestige.” If that 
power were employed fo^ the welfare of the subject people, that 
wotUd certainly have been a great gain for both the ruling and 
the ruled races. ^ 

It was said before that India is *slowly awakening, by her 
frictions with the outside nations; and the result of the little 
awakening is the appearance, to certain extent, of free and inde¬ 
pendent thought in present India. On one side, is moderir 
Western science, dhzasiing with the brilliancy of myriad suns, 
taking its stand on the firm rock of hard facts and display of 
power, that everybody can understand; on the other, are the 
hopeful and strengthening traditions of her ancient days, when 
she was at the zenith of her power, genius and spirituality— 
traditions, that have been brought out of the last pages of her 
history by the great men of her own land and outside, that run 
through her every vein with the quickness of life, extending over 
numberless years and centuries. On one side, rank materialism, 
plenty of fortune and power, intense sense pursuits are, in 
strange language, making a tremendous noise; on tlie other, 
through the confused mixture of such many discordant sounds, 
she hears, in low, yet accents unmistakable, the heart-rending 
cries of her ancient gods% Tliere, the luxuries, introduced from 
the west,—celestial drink, costly food, splendid costumes, magni¬ 
ficent places,—new roaoners, new fashions, amidst which moves 
the well educated girl, in shanielesa freedom, are arousing unfelt 
desires iu her; again, the scene changes and appear, in stern pre¬ 
sence, Sita, Savitri, tastings, the sage's recluse, the orange garb of 
the homeless Sannyasin, Samadhi and the searcfai alter the Self, 
On one aide, is the selfish independence of the Western societies; 
on the other, is the extreme self-sacrifice of the Aryan society, 
in this great conflict t it it staoge that the Zndicn society will bo. 
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agitated? 0£ the West, the end ia—individual indepeixtenee, 
language—money-making education, means—politics; of Indiai, 
the end is— Muhti, language—the Veda^ means—renunciation. 
At one time, present India, as it were, thinks—she is ruining 
this worldly life of hers in vain expectation of uncertain spiritual 
welfare hereafter ; again, spell-bound she listens, ** Iti aatnsdi'i 
Mphxitatam ddsha, hathamiha mdnava tava aantdaha ?”—*• Here, in 
this world of death and change, O mani where is thy bappincMs ?’* 

On one side, the new India is saying, *;,We should have full 
freedom in the selection of nuaband and wife; because, marriage, 
in which are involved happiness and misery of all our future life, 
we must have the right to determine, according to our own free 
will.” On the other the old India is saying, “ Marriage, is 
not for sense enjoyment, but to perpetuate the race. This is the 
Indian conception of marriage. By the producing of children, 
you are responsible for the future good or evil of the society. 
Hence, society has the right to dictate whom you shall marry 
and whom you shall not. That form of marriage obtains in the 
society, which is conducive most to its well-being; you give up 
your individual pleasure for the good of the many.” 

On one side, new India is saying, ” If we only adopt West¬ 
ern ideas, Western language. Western food. Western dress and 
Western manners, we shall be strong and powerful as the West¬ 
ern nationon the other, old India fs saying, “ Fool, by imita¬ 
tion others ideas- never become one’s own,—nothing, unless 
earned, is your own. Does the ass in the lion’s skin become 
the lion?” 

On one side, new India is saying, “ What the Western na¬ 
tions do are snrely good, otherwise how did they become so great ?” 
On the other side, the old is«aaying, “ The flash of lightning is 
intense bright, birt only for a moment; look out, boy, it is hurt- 
ing your eyes.” 

Have we not then to learn anything from the West ? Most 
we not needs try for better things ? Are wd perfect ? Is our 
society entirely spotless ?—Thwe are many things to learn, we 
. must struggle for new things tiU we die,-^strug^. ia fcho.end^of 
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nan’s life Sri Bamakrishna used to^saft ** Jata din fidneikt, tata 
din tikhit *—** So long I will learn, as long T live.'* • That man or 
that society, which has nothing to learn, is already in the jaws of 
death. Yes, learn we must,—but there are fears as well. 

One young man used to always blame Hindu Sdstraw before 
Sri Bamakrishna. One day, he praised the Bhagavad Gita, on 
which Sri Bamakrishna said, think, some European Pandit has 
pnflised the Gita, and so ha has also praised it.*' 

O India, this is^our great danger. The tendency to imitate 
the West is getting so strong, that vfhich is good or bad is no 
longer decided by reason, judgment, discrimination or reference 
to the Sattraa. What ideas, what manners the white men like, 
are good; what they dislike are bad. Alas 4 What can be more 
foolish than this ? 

The European ladies mix and move freely,—therefore that 
is good; they choose for themselves their husbands,—therefore 
that is the highest step of advance; the Europeans disapprove^oE 
our dress, food and ways of living,—therefore they are very bad; 
the Europeans say that image-worship is sinful,—surely, image- 
worship is the greatest sin, there is no doubt in it. 

The Europeans say that worshipping one single Deity is 
spiritually helpful,—therefore let us throw our gods and goddesses 
into the river water. The Europeans know caste distinctions to 
be hateful,—therefore let all different castes be muddled into 
one. The Europeans say that child-marriage is the root of all 
evils,—therefore that is also bad, certainly it is. 

We are not discussing here, whether these customs deserve 
countenance or immediate rejection; but, if mere disapproval 
of the Westerns be the measure of the abominableness of our 
manners and customs, this must be contradicted. 

The present writer has got, to some extent, personal experi¬ 
ence of Western societies. His conviction, resulting from 
such experience, has been that the primal course and goal of the 
Western and the Indian societies are so opposite, that any sect, 
Iramed after.the Western model,. shall miss the aim, in. India. 

• • • » ^ 4 

We have not the leaat sympathy with those, who, never .living 
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in the Western society and, therefore, utterly ignorant of the 
rules and the prohibitions, regarding the association ot ttieni and 
woman, that obtain there, as safe-guards to |>reserre the purity 
of the Western females, allow free intermingling of men and 
women, in our societies. 

I observed in the West also, that the descendants of weafe 
nations, if born in England, call themselves “ Englishman,'* ins-^ 
tead of Greek, Portugese, Spaniard, etcr., as the ease may be. *^li 
go to the strong;—that the light ol glory frrm off the glorious,- 
may come and reflect on one’s own body is the earnest wish of 
every weak man. When I see Indians dressed in European apparel 
and costumes, it comes to my mind,—perhaps, they feel ashamed 
to own their nationality with the ignorant, poor, illiterates down¬ 
trodden people of India! ! Eed fat on Hindu blood for the last 
fourteen centuries, the Farsee is no longer a “ imtive* \ To the 
so-called casteless Brahmin the nobility of the old, true, 
high-class. Brahmin melts into nothingness. Again, the West¬ 
erns are now proving to us that those ill-clad, starving, ignorant 
low-caste millions of India are not Aryans! ! They are therefore 
no more ours!!! 

Oh India, with this base imitation of others, with this 
depiendence on others, this slavish weakness, this batefol, detest¬ 
able cruelty—with these provisions only, will you scale the 
highest top of advanced civilization and greatness ? With this 
shameful elffeminacy, will you enjoy that freedom which only the 
brave and the heroic deserve? Oh India, forget not—that your 
ideal woman is iSito, Damiyantee ; forget nut—that your 

ideal god is the ^at Ascetic of ascetics, Umanath SanJear ; for¬ 
get not—that your marriage, your wealth, your life are 
not for your sense-enjoymenf,—are not for your individual per¬ 
sonal pleasure; forget not—that, irom your very birth, you are 
racrificed for the Mcthw^ forget not—that your society is but a 
shadow of the Infinite liahamivy ^; foiget not—that the lowest 
caste, the ignorant, the poor, the illiterate, the sweeper, the 
Pariah, are your blood, your brother. Thou Hero, take eeiinige, 
be proud that you are an liidiao,4>-say, to pride, " X ant lodiaa. 
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—eTerjjr Indian is mj brother/' saj, ** the ignorant Indian, the 
poor Indian, the Brahmin Indian, the Pariah Indian, is my 
brother;" be clad in torn rags and say, in pride, at the top of 
your voice, “ The Indians are my brothers,—the Indians are my 
life, India’s god and goddess are my Ood, India’s society is the 
cradle of my childhood, the pleasure gardens of my youth, the 
sacred seclusion of my old age say brother,^** India's soil is 
myiiighest heaven, India’s ^^ood is m} good,” and, pray day and 
night, ** Thou Lord, Thou Mother of the Universe, Vouchsafe 
manliness unto me,—Thou Mother of Strength, Take away my 
weakness. Take away my unmanliness and Jdahe me man,'* 

{To be Continued,i 


EXTRACTS, 

THE FAITHS OP ANCIENT INDIA, 

BY PROFESSOE ROMISH DUTT, C.I.B. 

(Lfeciurer on Indian Hietory, University College, LondoUk) 

HINDU RELIGION. 

Much has been written from time to time of the reli-* 
gious practices and observances of the Hindus, their ancient 
and rigid caste system, their strange celebrations and 
festivities, their gorgeous shrines and temples, their annual 
pilgrimages to holy spots and sacred streams. Much, too, 
has been said of the silent and uncomplaining religious devo> 
tion of their women, and the self-imposed vows and penances 
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of their men, which remind one strongly of the practices of 
medisBval Europe, But in these popular and interesting 
accounts of the Hindu religion and customs we often miss 
the under-current of thought and philosophy which unites 
and holds together the people of a vast Continent like India, 
and which has enabled them to resist every outside induence, 
Greek or Persian, Moslem or Christian, for thousand^ of 
years. For it may be truly said that in India alone we see 
the faiths and traditions of the long past'^ttill unbroken and 
still instinct with life and vitality. The ancient faiths of 
Egypt and Babylon are now things of the past, and the 
religion of ancient Greece and Borne lives only in poetry and 
art. The doctrines of the old Medes and Persians 
survive among a handful of Parsees now living in India, and 
even the doctrines of Confucius, in China, have been trans¬ 
formed and changed by Buddhism imported from India. 
Among the Hindus only, the link between the present and 
the ancient past remains unbroken; and though the forms 
and practices of religious worship have undergone modifica¬ 
tions, the cardinal doctrine and the inner thought of Hindu¬ 
ism are the same to-day as we find them in the Upanishads 
and the ancient Vedas. They run through the history of 
thousands of years like a perennial stream, which nourishes 
and fertilizes the surrounding land and covers it with 
vegetation and life. And it is worth the while of the mod¬ 
ern student to penetrate through the outer forms and obser¬ 
vances of modern Hinduism, in order to obtain some glimpses 
of that inner thought which connects it with the earliest 
forms of Aryan civilisation and of Aryan religious thought. 

NATURE WORSHIP. 

The earliest form of religious worship in India was the 
worship of Nature—^sacrifices > and prayers offered to the 
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Powers of Nature. The Kig Veda is the most ancient reli¬ 
gious work of the Aryan world, and is a collection of 1,023 
hymns, which were uttered at sacrifices by the ancient Hindu 
worshipper four thousand years ago. The sky was invoked 
under various names : D^'u, or the bright sky ; Inclra, or the 
rain-giver ; Varuna, or the covering cxpanao of heaven. The 
Rayi-Givor was a martial god, who helped the Aryan 
Hindus in their battles \^th the dark-skined Aborigines, and 
wiio rent the clou.fl (Vrita or Alji) by his thunderbolt in 
order to give rain-water to the sons of men. 

We sing the heroic deeds done by Indra, tlie Thunderer. 
He destroyed Alii and caused rains to descend, and opened, 
out the paths for mountain streams to roll.” 

** Indra slayed Alii resting on the mountains ; Twashtri - 
had made the far-veacliing thunderbolt for him. Waters in 
torrents flowed towards the sea, as cows run towards their 
calves. 

Itif/ Veda, i, 32. 1 and 2. 

More striking and more sublimo is the invocation of 
the sinner to the Covering Heaven, who sees all, who binds 
the sinner in chains, and who can free them in his mercy. 

“ O Varuna ! Deliver us from the sins of our fathers ; 
tleliver us from the sins committed in our porsons. Deliver 
Vasislitlia like a calf from its tether, like a thief who has 
feasted on stolen cattle. 

Not wilfully we have sinned, O Varuna! but error or 
wine, dice or anger, has misled us. Even the eldef leads 
the younger astray, even sleep leads to sin.” 

liig Veda, VII. 86, 5 and 6j 

The sun was similarly invoked under various names 
Pavitri or Surya or the Aditj^as, the suns of the different 
months of the year. Fire, which received libations and 
efieriugs, was Agni, the priest of the gods; and Soma, the 
libation itself, w'as also an object of invocation. The Marnts 

4 
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were the storm-winds which helped the Bain-Giver in milk¬ 
ing rain from,the clouds, and Ushas was the lovely Dawn- 
goddess, who walked all creatures to life, nourished them, 
and sent them to their work. 

Beauteous daughter of the sky. 

Hold thy ruddy light on high, 

Grant us wealth and grant us day. 

Bring us food and morning’s cay, 

White-robed goddess of the morning sky. 

Bring us light, let night’s deep shadows fly! 

“ Fathers hailed thy glorious light. 

We too hail thee, goddess bright, 

For like ship that ploughs the sea, 

8ky-borue chariot bringeth thee. 

Come then, goddess, in thy radiant car. 

Come and bring thy joyous light from far! 

“ Come like housewife gentle-hearted. 

Tending us, for night’s departed, 

Grant another joyous day 
Unto beasts and herds so gay. 

Let all creatures to their work repair, 

Birds with joyous accents fill the air !'* 

Rig Feda, I, 48, 1, 3 and 5. 

Such was t^e simple invocation of the Powers of Nature 
in the< ancient days, and such was the popular form of 
worship. But the sacrificers, invoking the various deities 
by varies names, did not forget that they were the different 
manifestations of the One Supreme Being, who comprehend¬ 
ed all, and who created all. 

** Great is the All-Creator; Ha creates all. He supports 
all. He presides over all. The blest obtain the fulfilments 
their desires in the sky where the One li^es—beyond ths 
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constellation of the Great Bear. 

He is the father who made us, who knows all crea¬ 
tures and all things. He is Onot thontff/i He bears the names 
of many Gods. Others wish to know of'Him.” 

Riy Vedaf X, 82, 2 and 3. 

This was the inner thought and the true philosophy of 
Vedic religion in India; and though we may popularly des¬ 
cribe that religion as th^ worship of the various Powers of 
Nature under vari8us names, it i% nevertheless necessary for 
ns to remember that the Hindu mind, even in that ancient 
age, penetrated beyond the visible manifestations and phe¬ 
nomena of Nature, and grasped the idea ot that unity of 
power which modern science, too, teaches us to recognise as 
the moving and inspiring force of the universe. 

This cardinal doctrine of a Unity, concealed under the 
changing phenomena of Nature, is more fully developed in 
the Upanishads, the final results of Vedic teaching. It is 
the All-pervading Breath, the Universal Soul, which mani¬ 
fests itself in all the universe, which comprehends the uni¬ 
verse, and into which the universe will merge in the end. 

“ The Intelligent, whose body is spirit, whose form is 
light, whose thought, is truth, whose nature is ether-like, 
from whom all works, all desires, all sweet odours and tastes 
proceed—He, who embraces all this, who never speaks and 
is never surprised. 

“ He is the soul within the heart, smaller than a corn 
of rice, smaller than a corn of barley, smaller than a*tnuet- 
ord seed, smaller than a canary seed or the kernel of a cana¬ 
ry seed* He also is my soul within my heart, greAter than 
the earth, greater than the sky, greater than heaven, greater 
than all worlds. 

** He from whom all works, all desires, all sweet odours 
and tastes proceed, who embraces all this, who never speaks, 
and is never si^rised; He, my soul within my heart, is 
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Brahma. When I shall have departed from lienee^ I shall 
obtain Him.” 

e 

Ckhavdogijia Upanishady I El,. 14. 
And when systems of Hindu philosophy were fully 
dev’eloped sonae centurifas before the Christian era, out of 
the vague speculations of previous ages, the Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy grasped the cardinal doctrine which hal bocn hau led 
down from the preceding centurie-^, iixc l it as the alfid- 
ing principle of all subsequent Hindu th'^jiglit. 

“The sea is one an<i nob other from its water; vet 
waves, foam, spray, drops, froth and other modifications of it 
differ from each other. (And so all creatures differ from 
each other, but are sprung from one Primal Cause)” Biah^ 
ma^Sutra, II, 1 and 5. 

“ Like the sun ♦ * * seemingly multiplied by re- 

flection, though really single, and like space apparently 
divided in containing vessels, but really without division, 
the Supreme Light is v’ithonb difterence and without divi¬ 
sion.” BraJnna-SiUra, III, 2. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this philoso¬ 
phical doctrine comprehended all the popular beliefs of the 
mass of the people. On the coiitraiy, the old sacrifices to 
the Powers of Nature, invoked under different names and 
worshipped as different deities, continued from the Vedio 
times, two thousand years before Christ, to the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era. Indeed, the sacri¬ 
fices became more elaborate and ostentatious with tlie lapse 
of centuries, and as the priests formed themselves into a 
separate and hereditary caste, they multiplied rules and 
observancesj and a vast body of religious literature concern¬ 
ed itself with the minute details of sacrifical rites. The 
simple faith of the early Vedic times was, to some e-xtent, 
lost in an ostentatious, performance of rites and ceremonies, 
all these sacred ritea and observances , were confined^ to 
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tlie Aryan Hindus. The millions of the non-Aiyan people 
who had adopted the civilisation^ the language, and even 
the religious faith of their Aryan teochers^ and masters, were 
still jealously kept out of the pale of Vodic rites and sacred 
laws i and thus a great and unfortunate distinction between' 
the handful of Aryan Hindus and the mass ot; Hinduised 
non-Aryans was perpetrated and deepened with the lapse of 
centuries. On the one li«nd, the Aryan coniinunitics, with 
pride and exclusivt^oss of all civilised and conquering races 
in ancient and modern times, jealously guarded their privi¬ 
leges against the non-Aryans. On the other hand,, the non- 
Aryan races, having assumed the mantle of Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion and customs, and having risen to* political power in 
Magadha and other provinces, demanded admission into the 
charmed circle. The anomaly required a solution, the times 
called for a leveller—and a great leveller arose in Gautama 
the Buddha. 


KISE OF BUDDHISM. 

This is the true explanation of the rise of Buddhism in 
India in the sixth century before Christ. Gautama the 
Buddha did not regard himself as the founder ot a new reli¬ 
gion, but as a teacher of true Hinduism, a reformer who 
welcomed all worshippers of all races and castes within the 
pale of his reformed faith. His religion is a system of self- 
culture—a striving after perfect holiness—to bo attained, if 
not ill this life, then after a succession of re-births. Gods 
and men, and all living creatures; are striving for that per¬ 
fect state of holiness, and are passing through a number of 
re-inoarnations to attain it. Every deed in this life, every 
Elarma, leads to its legitimate result in the next life, and 
when at last the fetteri^ which link us to life are'broken by 
prolonged eelf-cultiu'e, we attain that blessed state of holi- 
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nesB, that Nirvana which is the Baddhist's heaven. All 
these doctrin^ were adaptations from the doctrines of the 
ancient Hindu Upanishads ,* but Gautama the Buddha pro- 
claimed them to all men of all nations, and thus he spread 
a catholic religion which eventually embraced the nations of 
Asia from Ceylon to Siberia, and from Kashmir to China and 
Japan. 

As may well be conceived, tlfis religion of self-culture 
and of striving after holiness, is specialty rich in its moral 
teachings, and the precepts amd maxims of Buddhism are 
unsurpassed in their moral elevation and grandeur. We 
quote a few below: 

** 5. Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time; 
hatred ceases by love; this is its nature,'' 

“51. Like a beautiful fiower, full of.colour, but without 
scent, are the fine and fruitless words of him who does not 
act accordingly.” 

“ 129. All men tremble at punishment, all men fear 
death. Bemember that you ai*e like unto them, and do not 
kill, nor cause slaughter.” 

“ 130. All men tremble at punishment, all men love 
life. Bemember that you are like unto them, and do not kill, 
fior cause slaughter.” 

“ 183. Not to commit sin, to do good, to purify one’s 
mind, this is the teaching of the prophets.” 

“ 197. Let us live happily, not hating those who bate 
us. Among men who hate us, let us live free from hatred.” 

** 223. Let one overcome anger by love, let him ovea* 
come evil by good. Letliim overcome the greedy by Bber« 
olity, the liar by truth.” 

“ 232. The fault of others is easily perceived, but that 
of onesolf is difiicult to perceive; a man winnows his neigh¬ 
bour's faults like chafi*! but hie own fault- he hides, as the 
«beat hidbe the had die from the gambler. 
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260. A man is not an Elder because his head is grey 
His age may be ripe, but he is called old in vain.” 

** 261. Qe in whom tliere is truth; love, restraint ^ 
moderation, he who is free front impurity and wise, he is 
•called an Elder.” 

“ 393. A man does not become a Brahmin by his platt- 
•ed hair, by his family or by birth. In whom there is truth 
an^righteousness, he is blessed, he is, a Brahmin.” 

394r. What i0 the use of platted hair, O fool, what of 
the raiment of goatskins ? Within thee there is ravening, 
but the outside thou makest clean.” 

Dhammapada. 

Maxims like these appealed to the higher sentiments of 
men and women of many nations. Buddhist missionaries 
found attentive listeners in various distant lands, as far as 
Palestine and Egypt and Greece, in the centuries preceding 
the birth of Christ; and the pure-souled Jesus proclaimed 
once more that religion of charity, forgiveness, of love, 
which the pure-souled Gautama had proclaimed five hun* 
dred years before. In India the ancient and exclusive faith 
of the Aryan Hindus lived for a thousand years side by side 
with the reformed and catholic religion of Gautama. Brah¬ 
mans and Aryan castes clung to their ancient privileges, 
while millions-of the lower classes entered by the gate open- 
od .b}' the' reformer. Hindu shrines and Buddhist monasteries 
flourished side by side in every town of India, from the third 
century before Christ, to the seventh century after Christ; 
Hindu sacrifices and Buddhist celebrations were performed 
in the same villages; Hindu and Buddhist citizens lived in 
peace and harmony in the same localities for centuries. It 
is a remarkable instance of the spirit of toleration of the 
Hindus, that we do not read of any religious persecutions in 
India during the thousand years, except when some 
cruel warrior or invader signalised his conquest by acts of 
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cruelty. 'The communities were divided in faith, but lived 
in harmony and peace. 

It is generally believed that Buddhism has now dis¬ 
appeared from India, because it failed to shake the strong¬ 
hold of Hijidnisin. The very reverse of this is the truth. 
Buddhism has disappeared from India, because its work is 
done ; the Hindus are united, and Hinduism has acceQ>ted 
and adopted Buddhist maxims * and observances. The 
distinction between Aryans and non-Aryabs exists no longer, 
all Hindus from the Punjab to Travancore, although divided 
into profession-castes, are the followers of the same religion, 
and perform the same rites. The Vedic sacrifices, from 
which the non-Aryans wete jealously excluded, have died by 
reason of this very exclusiveness, or survive only in marriage 
and funeral rites which all Hindus have an equal right to 
perform. Buddhist celebrations and pilgrimages were 
imitated and surpassed by modern Hindu celebrations and 
pilgrimages, and Gautama the Buddha himself found a 
place in the modern Hindu pantheon. It is necessary to 
remember these facts to understand the history of Buddhism 
in India; Buddhism has disappeared from India because 
its mission is fulfilled. Modern Hinduism has eschewed its 
old sacrificial rites and exclusive Aryan privileges, has 
adopted the joyous celebrations of the million, and has re¬ 
united Aryans and non-Aryans into one united Hindu 
community. These are the abiding results of the work of 
Gautalha the Buddha in India. 

MODERN HINDUISM. 

' Thus in the sixth and seventh centur}* after Christ, 
.Hinduism arose in India in its newer form. In all cardinal 
;^4|octrines it has remained faithful to the old teachings of the* 
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Upaniabads. It recogniaes One Supreme Being- -the All- 
pervading Breath. It recognises the universewto be an ema¬ 
nation from Him, subsisting in Him, and finally resolving 
itself in Him. It recognises rewards and punishments in 
future lives according to the deeds of this life. And it ac¬ 
knowledges that all souls will be finally absorbed in the 
Deity—the Universal Soul. Herein the religion of to-day 
is ^he religion of thre# thousand years ago. But in rites 
and observances dud popular beliefs, modern Hinduism is 
widely divergent from the Vedic religion. The Vedic reli¬ 
gion insisted on the worship of the Powers of Nature; 
modern Hinduism inculcates belief in the threefold power 
of the Supreme Being, known as the Hindu Trinity, under 
the names Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. The Vedic hymns 
celebrated the deeds of the Nature-gods; modern Hinduism 
has multiplied the myths and legends of these gods until 
they form a vast system of popular mythology for the peo¬ 
ple. The Vedic religion insisted on sacrifices to the fire as 
its form of worship; modern Hindus pay worship to images 
and rejoice in joyous celebrations and pilgrimages. 

Much has been written about the modem religious 

practices of the Hindus, and of the rival sects which have 

prevailed in India during a thousand years and more. But 

we miss again in these popular accounts' a real explanation 

of that secret which has held two hundred millions of people 

together, a true delineation of that living faith which still 

inspires modern Hindus and makes them a living nation. 

Sects of Vishnu and of Siva have divided the millions of 

India for ages, but the different sects merely quarrel about 

a name, as they often did in> medissval Europe, and each 

sect worships under the name of its own popular deity the 

Supreme Being—the Personal Ood—^who ministers to the 

needs of his creatures. The followers of Siva call Him by 

that name; the more numerous followers of Vishnu believe 

« • 

5 
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that He descended to earth, as Bama, as Krishna, or as Bad« 
dha, for the salvation of man and the triumph of righteous¬ 
ness. Thus the relations of the worshipper and the Being 
worshipped are drawn closer; and, as in the Vedic times, 
men address the Deity as a personal, a beneficent, a help¬ 
ing friend. For the popular mind needed an object nearer 
to the heart and clearer to the understanding than the Uni¬ 
versal Soul of the Upanishads; and Krishna supplied this 
place, which Buddha had filled for centucies with the mil¬ 
lions. The legends of Itrishna gradually supplanted the 
birth-stories of Buddha •, pilgrimages to Mathura and Brin- 
dawan and Jaganuath took the place of pilgrimages to Bud¬ 
dhist shrines; and even Buddhist monastic life was replaced 
by a system ot monastic life among the followers of Vishnu 
or Krishna. The religious Hindu mind has struggled 
through long centuries towards a simple and popular 
form of monothdiem; and amidst the dissensions of rural 
sects, and in spite of the worship of many images in 
many temples, the millions of India have held to the cult of 
an underlying monotheism—a faith in a personal and bene¬ 
ficent and helping Deity whom the simple worshipper calls 
by the name of Siva or Vishnu. 

When the Hindus lost their national independence, and 
submitted to the rule of the Moslem conquerors at the close 
of the twelfth century, tlieir national faith survived and 
burned os bristly as ever. A succession of Hindu religi¬ 
ous reformers rose from the eleventh to the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, repeating to the listening millions the lessons of the 
^st, and turning their hearts to the living Qod, who minis- 
temd to the needs of Hts creatures in their sorrow and in 
their sufibrings. 

THE FIRST HINDU REFORMER. 

Bamanuja was the first of this glorious bond of modem 
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Hindu reforms. He lived in Southen India in the eleventh 
century; he proclaimed the unity of God unde].’ the name of 
Vishnu; and he preached the love of God as the way to sal¬ 
vation. Sectarian opposition compelled him to fly from his 
own country ; like other prophets he was honoured outside 
his country; and in Mysore he converted the king and the 
people to his own faith, and established seven hundred 
monasteries, dedicated t(f the faith of Vishnu, before he died. 

RAMAVANDJI. 

Fifth in apostolic succession from Hamanuja was the 
great Ramananda, who spread the same simple monotheism 
in Northern India. He made Benares his headquarters, but 
wandered far and near to preach the faith of Vishnu. Un¬ 
like his predecessor, who had written in Sanscrit, Kama- 
nanda preached to the people and wrote for the people in 
their own modem tongue; and the Hindi language of 
Northern India was enriched by the great religious move¬ 
ment inaugurated by this gifted and popular reformer. 

KIBIR PUNT. 

The history of religious reforms in India knows of no 
brighter name than that of Kabir, the disciple of Raiii.'v- 
nanda. He took up the work which his master had begun, 
and he conceived the bold idea of uniting Hindus and Maho- 
medans alike in the worship of one God. The God of the 
Hindus, he said, was the same as the God of the Maho- 
mtsdans, be he invoked as Rama or Alla. ** What avails it 
to wash your mouth, count your beads, bathe in holy stre¬ 
ams, and bow in temples, if, whilst you mutter your prayers, 
or go on pilgrimages, deceitfulness is in your hearts ?" «If 

the Creator dwells in tabernacles, whose dwelling is the uni¬ 
verse ?” “ The city of the Hindu God is Benares, and the 
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city of the Mussulixian God is Mecca, but search your hearts, 
and there you will find the God both of Hindus and Mussul* 
mans.’’ 


GURU NANAK. 

What Kabir attempted in Central India, the gifted 
Nanak endeavoured to achieve in tba Punjab. Born in lD59, 
and therefore a contemporary of Martin Luther, he in¬ 
vited Hindus and Mussulmans to unite in the worship of one 
God, The great Sikh community which he founded was for a 
long time a peaceful, religious fraternity, until the unwise 
persecutions of later Mahomedan Emperors turned them into 
the most warlike race of modern India. 

CH AIT ANYA AND lUDU. 

Bengal had her religious reformer in the lovable and 
loved Chaitanya, who was born in 1486. He, too, invited 
Musulmans and Hindus to unite in the worship of One God, 
under the name of Vishnu; and at the present day the 
entire population of Bengal, except the upper castes, are 
worshippers of Vishnu. And Gujrat, too, had its teacher in 
Badu, who has left behind him a body of sacred literature 
extending to 20,000 lines, aud whose teachings were spread 
all through Bajputana by fifty disciples. 

RAM MOHUN ROY^AND DAYANAND SARASWATI. 

** The stream of religious faith has not yet dried up in 
India; the great Ram Mohan Boy and Dayanand Saraawati 
preached once more to their countr 3 rmen and all over India 
thoughtful and earnest men are turning their eyes to the 
pas^t, and are seeking for reform in religion as well as in so- 
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cial customs in the light of their ancient Scriptures and 
their ancient Fhilosopli}'. • 

The loyalty of India to her past is a puzzle to outsiders ; 
the unique phenomenon presented in India of a living 
stream of ancient faith and tradition flowing from the dawn 
of history to the present time, unbroken by political revolu¬ 
tions, and uninterrupted by foreign influences, Greek or 
Turanian, Moslem or Chfl'stian, is the most wonderful fact in 
the history of the Uhman race. Apd we can only dimly com¬ 
prehend the secret of this phenomenon, if we try to grasp 
the underlying doctrines and the sustaining and nourishing 
forces of ancient Hindu thought, religion and philosophy.— 
The Humanitarian. 



THE VEDANTA AND PERSONALITY. 


One of the most central problems of metaphysics 
about which there has been no concensus of opinion 
amongst philosophers is that wlpch relates to what is 
called personality in man. What cons^tutes personality ? 
Is personality an essential element in the conception of 
the real nature of man or God ? These are questions to 
which different and mutually contradictory answers have 
been given by different philosophers. As these are all* 
important questions in science of Metaphysics no philoso¬ 
pher can afford to overlook or ignore them. He must 
solve them in some way or other, for, it is on the nature 
of his solutions to these that the nature of his solutions to 
all other metaphysical problems chiefly depend. Given 
the opinion of a philosopher on the nature of personality 
his views on the nature of God, His relation to man and 
the world, and all other kindred questions may be easily 
inferred. If he thinks that personality is an essential ele¬ 
ment in the conception of our real self his further meta¬ 
physical speculations are naturally in theistic lines and lead 
him to the conclusion that this universe is the field of acti¬ 
vity of a personal Being who is its ultimate origin and goal; 
and should he think otherwise, should he regard personality 
as a mere phenomenon among phenomena, an illusion 
among other illusions, he adopts materialism or pantheism, 
and his further mataphysic^l speculations are naturally in 
that direction. That this has been the case all along, since 
man began<to philosophise, is amply proved by the history 
of philosophy both of ancient and modem times. It will, 
indeed, be interesting to see how the ancient philosophers 
of our country attempted to solve this question of persona- 
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lity, and what conclusions they were able to arrive at in 
their speculative researches on this all-important metaphy¬ 
sical problem. Before we proceed to the history of 
this problem of personality in Ancient India we shall first 
see, what elements are allowed by the common consent of 
philosophers, to constitute our notion of personality. 

The total concrete self of man may be conceived to be 
divflled, as some psychologists have done, into a number 
of sections or fac^ties, which, however intimately they 
may be connected in reality, ma^ yet be regarded as dif¬ 
ferent iBrom one another. Firstly, there is the man’s physical 
self or body which to all practical intents and purposes, is 
regarded by most of us in our ordinary moods, as our real 
and perhaps the only self. Secondly, there is his intel¬ 
lectual self—constituted by his feelings volitions and 
thoughts which are more intimate with the self and 
consequently more nearly identifiable with it than 
the physical self. Thirdly, there is the transcendental 
self, the pure subject or ego, to which all our sensations 
volitions and thoi^hts are referred and but for which per¬ 
sonal reference they allflose their significance. Of these 
the first is regarded by many thinkers as more properly 
“mine," "than” "me.” The second is what is called by some 
modern psychologists the empirical self or the "me.” 
Many philosophers are content with what we have called 
the empirical self and do not see any necessity to postu¬ 
late a transcendental self. The empirical is the ^ only 
self that we know. If this is enough to explain everything 
they ask what necessity is there for a transcendental self 
which we do not and cannot know ? Others contend that 
though for purposes of scientific psychology the empirical 
self is sufficient^ still the empirical self is not self-ex- 
pladatory; it points to something beyond it; so that 
in the interests of metaphysics we cannot but postulate a 
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transcendental self which explains and unifies it; and 
which we may regard as the permanent self in the midst 
of so many changing selves. Whatever may be the reality 
of such a permanent self no philosophers can deny 
that man’s total self as far as our experience of him goes is 
personal. Self as such is a personality and an impersonal 
self can never be called self but by a figure of speech. 
Personality is a concept complex ki its nature, and indhdes 
the following elements all of which seen to be essential 
for constituting the notion, and none of which by itself 
can make up what we generally understand by the term. 
These elements are then (i) Self-consciousness ( 2 ) Reason 
( 3 ) and Will. Of these three elements, self-consciousness or 
or what is called by the Hindu philosophers pratyakiwa, 
dr Swayam prdkasatva (self-illunrination) is the most impor¬ 
tant. But unfortunately the significance of this all-essen¬ 
tial element in the self is generally overlooked by philoso¬ 
phers whose minds long for intellectual unity and specula¬ 
tive monism. Some ps 3 rcbologi 8 ts seem to think that self- 
consciousness is simply tlie recognition by the mind of its 
own states. But it will be more correct to put it as the 
recognition by the mind of itself in all its states. In every 
state of consciousness, the ego posits itself first before it 
recognises its states as ** mine.” We cannot conceive of 
any state of consciousness without this personal reference 
to what is called ** 1 ”. The self asserts its existence in re- 
cognt^ng its feelings thoughts and volitions as belonging to 
it. The ego i^ as it were, able to stand apart from its feel¬ 
ings and recognise their relations to itself their permanent 
sulyect, and to each other. Divest self of this conception, it 
' ceases to be self. Feelings as feelings there are none. They 
are iny" feelings. How can we conceive^ of feelings which 
are no-body's feelings, and thoughts whicb axe no^body'^ 
thoufi^ts ? The second element in conception of per^ 
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sonal nature is reason. The self is reason, reason conscious 
of itself as such. It is this rational nature of self that recog¬ 
nises reason behind this apparently nonrational universe 
of things. It is in fact the key that unlocks the riddle of 
the universe and its memory arid purpose. It is reason 
that interprets the universe for the self. 

JThe third element, without which the conception of 
personality is incomplete is that of free volition. Self is 
will, it is the s^f-conscious rational will. It is this 
element of free will that makes the self a person, 
whereas necessity degrades self into a thing. Personality 
implies freedom of the will, freedom of choice among the 
motives that present themselves for acceptance to the 
rational self. A person whose will is not free, whatever 
may be the extent to which that* freedom may be limited 
is, in reality, no persom, but a thing, quite like other in¬ 
animate objects which have no self-initiation, and which 
can only be acted upon by forces external to themself. 

We have thus seen that three are there essential ele¬ 
ments in the conception of personality.- So far all philo¬ 
sophers are more or less agreed. But they diffr^r from each 
other more widely when they come to consider whether 
personality is an essential element in the conception of the 
real nature of man and whether the ’essential nature of man 
and hence of the universe is some one, or other of the ele¬ 
ments that constitute personality. Which of the elements 
of personality is the most ultimate and fundamental ? 
Are they all equally' fundamental and equally necessary 
for the conception of the real nature of man, or is the real 
nature Of man beyond all these and unlike‘ any one of 
them ? These are questions to which many aiiswers 
have been ^ven by philosophers from the earliest times.’ 
For ihstahce, Kaplla, thei-earliest of the philosopher of 
India, regards abstract self-conddotisness as- the teal' self," 

6 
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vhile reason and will are regarded as but the phenomena! 
modes of self consequent on the physical nature through 
which the fundamental self-consciousness manifests itself. 
The expression of the abstract consciousness termed the 
Puru^ha, through the physical principle of Mahat or in¬ 
telligence as reason, and its manifestation through Ahmv- 
kara and active organs constitutes will, so that wit|;^ the 
Sankhyas reason and will are i&ot fundamental, and the 
essential nature of ,self is pure” self-consciousness. 
The Buddhists who came after Kapila, rejected all person¬ 
ality as being purely phenomenal and illusory. They con¬ 
sidered neither of the three elements composing personality 
as being fundamental and essential. For them change is 
the universal law. All things change ; neither matter nor 
mind is permanent. Self-consciousness, reason and will are 
one and all of them phenomenal and temporary ; the essen¬ 
tial thing in man and the universe is nothing but a series 
of thoughts and sensations which are ever changing. The 
only thing permanent is the law of change which h no¬ 
thing, but a mere verbal expression. The last word of the 
Buddhistic philosophers is that there is no principle either 
in man or in Nature that may be regarded as permanent 
and fundamental. 

Then came the Vedantins who took a different view of 
the question. Sankara, the fcmnder of the Vedantic school 
of Monism regards impersonal Reason as the fundamental 
verity in man and also in nature. He regards self-consci¬ 
ousness and will as phenomenal and consequently 
iHusoxy. Pure reasoft or abstract conciousness shows 
Itself as self-consciousness when it is reflected through 
AMonAara. The Atman is bare intelUgence. l|ts mani- 
fesfatioii'through the physical principle of AhanAara, fxk 
, jQUier wjQKds^ its manifestation as brain consciousness is 
sC^Gonsdousuesa or the ** V* ** The activity of this 
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phenomenal ** I *’ through the Karmendtiyas, (the organs of 
action) is the will; so that neither self-consciousness nor 
Will is the fundamental nature of self. The essential nature 
of self according to Sankara is Gnapii, bare intelligence. 
Neither Gnatntva (knowership) nor kartntva (will) nor 
even Bhoktntva (sensibility) can be piedicated of the true 
self. These belong only to the phenomenal self and con- 
seqifbntly pertain only tq the plane of Avidya or illusions. 
This view of the es|pntial nature of man accounts for the 
Pantheistic turn of Sankara's specftlations. Pantheism of 
some form or other will surely be the result of the concep¬ 
tion of man’s essential nature as impersonal Reason. The 
philosophy of the Kantian and Hegelian schools are more 
or less influenced by the same view. The panthiests of 
Germany regard the essential nature of man as pure rea¬ 
son, and consequently the underl)nng principle in Nature 
is also pure reason and not a personality. 

The universe according to them is an expression of im¬ 
personal Reason, Reason realising itself. Man is but a 
passing expression of this universal Reason, and conse- 
'quently personality is but a passing mode of Reason. 
But Schopenhauer refused to recognise Reason as the fund¬ 
amental element in Nature or in man. He recognised in will, 
the essential element in the universe. Impersonal will, he 
says, is the ultimate principle out of which the universe has 
risen. The universe is but the manifestioii of the universal 
unconscious Will trying to realise itself in a multiplicity of 
forms. But the unconscious Will of the German phiteso- 
pher, it will be easy to see, is not in any way unliice the 
brute force which the pheno.nenalists regard as the one 
fiindamental principle of the universe of experience. Not 
one of these thinkers, it seems to us, has fully realised the 
the signiiScance of personality. There is no reason to 
believe with Schopenhauer that reason or the understanding 
is an evolute of the will. It is neither possible to evolve 
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Reason oiit of Will, nor Will out of Reason. Nor Is it possible 
to trace the origin of self-consciousness in either Reason or 
Will. All these seem to us to be ultimate and fundamental* 
Whatever cogent reasons may be assigned to the growth 
of the intellect out of the Will, may also be assigned to the 
growth of the Will from the intellect. The view that 
regards all the three elements of personality, self c^ns. 
ciousness reason and will, in otlier words, that which 
regards personality—th^ synthesis ®of self-consciou» 
reason and will as the fundamental fact in man 
and consequently in nature, is held by some to be nearer 
the truth. Atman is self-conscious rational will, in other 
words, a person. Tlie essential concept of Atman is per¬ 
sonality. There is nothing in the conception of persona¬ 
lity, that will make it necessarily limited. Personality in 
its essential nature is infinite and unconditioned. What¬ 
ever conditional limitations are experienced in personal 
beings, do not pertain to the real personality, but to the 
individual through which this personality realises its infinite 
naturd. It is the physical frame that limits the infinite 
personality, which is not in its essential nature, necessarily 
limited. Such a view is deemed by a class of thinkers to 
be more logical and tenable however much it may be 
discredited certain by philosophers of repute. They say 
also that it is the common sense view consistent with the 
natural religious consciousness of mankind, and in no way 
repugnant tonhe instincts of our higher nature. Tlie 
Vedantic Philosopher who has propounded this view 
of man and God is ^Ramanuja, the founder of the 
Visishtadvaita school of Vedanta. In the Jijnasadhikarana 
of his Sri-Bhashya, he clearly puts forth his views on 
the subject. He distinguishes between our real and phe- 
i^menal self and says that the essential nature of oiir real 
seff is personality. Atman is a self-conscious being {gnata) 
Ifls essential attributes are Gnatritva (Reason} and Kar~ 
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tritva (will). Personality belongs to his essential nature^ 
so that even after the attainment of Moksha^ personality 
with all its infinite realisations continues. He recognises 
all the three essential elements of personality which we 
have already pointed out and affirms that these do form 
part of our conception of man’s essential nature. While 
Sankara aifinns the impersonality of our essential nature 
an^ of God, Ramanuja contends strongly for the persona¬ 
lity of the essential nature of both. It is beside 
our purpose here to compare andf contrast the many logi¬ 
cal and metaphysical objections which may be brought 
forward against both the personal and impersonal views 
of man and God. Npr are we competent to decide the 
question in favor of either of the views both of which have 
been advocated by great and eminent philosophers of 
ancient and modern times. Suffice it to say that among 
Hindu philosophers there have been great names who 
seem to have upheld both the views, and that among the 
Vedantins Ramanuja at least has recognised the signifi¬ 
cance and importance of personality quite as well as, if 
not better than,any Christian philosopher of modern times. 



JBEVAKABUNYA (RBGAED FOR ANIMAL LIFE.) 

By Mr. M. Ratbanasawuy Aitar. 

[Translation of a Tamil lecture delirered at Trirandri^m. 
All those that have gone through Swami Abhedananda’s 
lecture on Vegetarianism will, we have nS doubt, appreciate 
Mr. Rathanasawmi Aiyar's interesting lecture.] 

Before man learnt to hunt or fish, before the pastoral, 
nomadic and agricviltural periods, he m^^sthave used only his 
ha9id and plucked the sweet Jrml on the tree or the roei or 
ffegieiable on the ground and lived on it. At a later stage only 
he learnt to make and use tools and still later to make and 
nae/ire. and then/o coolf, Man's immediate Darwinian pre¬ 
decessor, the ape or the ourangotang, still lives on fruit, root 
and vegatsble, not having been able to learn yet the use of 
tool or fire. There is no evidence that the raw dead bodies 
of animals,or even raw fish and eggs which apologists for the 
carnivorous habit would codtider to be no'more than waters 
planta%'hS and chifiJcenrooUt ever formed a savoury dish to or 
food partaken by, primitive man. It was not therefore till. 
man developed into a cooking animal that he began to eat 
meat. Animal sacrifice was itself of later origin, and, in all 
early societies,after of course the cooking stage was reached, it 
spread, like wild fire, the harmless offering of the first fruits 
or crops to the divinity giying way to or being supplemented 
by the bloody sacrifice of animals from the ordinary wild game 
of the liunter or the domesticated animal of the farmer to the 
liigbest animal, man. All credit to the march which evolution 
eventually maketh towards righteousness,a reaction thereafter 
. set in, which first did away with the sacrifice of human ^ 
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beings— rutramedha—tk feature common to all primitive socie¬ 
ties at one time, and then with other animal sacrifices of vary* 
ing degrees till the vegetarian sections of Indian society are 
imitated by vegetarian societies in all other parts of the M'orld» 
The idea of religions sacrifice of animals does not now esrist 
in communities which have been herbivorous for ages, say 
th^ Brahmins of India, apd it only lingers perhaps in the rare 
yagams performed^by one in many thousands, a relic of the 
long by gone age of animal sacriflbe. Even here the sheep 
has now taken the place of the cow and Brahmasri Appayyn 
Dikshitar himself moved by the wail of the sacrifical 
sheep, cruel act at the time of the sacrifice, terror stricken 
exclaimed “ Oh Veda, I trust in Thee and make bold to 
do this sacrifice.” I am aware tliat the portion of the Veda 
prescirbing the sacrifice jars with its own general dictum 
thoughout ** Mahimsyoth Sarvani Bhntani Injure no ani* 
mal.” To me personally the Dikshitar’s interpretation that 
yagams alone are excepted because of the sacrifice fur faith's 
sake which an act so contrary to usual habit involves and of 
the merit which the victim itself obtains, is less acceptable 
than that of the Sastri who says that the ceremony 
only typifies the killing of the brute in man. It would 
be near the truth, though I am no Vedic scholar, to say 
that the sacrificial injunction related to the cai iiivorons stage 
and age, if at all. Now that we have for thousands of years 
reverted to the original herbivorous state—if not tp the 
frogivorous state entirely which is perhaps a pity—it Ik best 
we realize the Sastri’s idea as more suited to this age, that is, 
kill out the imimal in us by weeding out our passions, not 
by making any animal sacrifice nor even any show of it— 
which is perhaps cowardice—by any ^shia pasu yagam or 
tufbstituted sacrifice df a wheat-flour-made sheep. 

But the large majority of consumers of animal food 
both here and elsewhere have not even this poor excuse of 
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religious sacrifice, and millions of patient feilow-creatnres, 
\7ith as mucU right to live as ourselves, are being daily 
killed for the sake of feeding human beings who cannot 
give the life they take. 

Is this feeding by man on—1 will not say, other living 
animals, on the corpses of other killed animals, necessary for 
him ? Is it ethicaliy justifiable ? r 

Plutarch observed “ I am astonished to think what 
appetite first induced man^ to taste of a dead carcass.” But 
is the craving normal ? Is the food necessary ? 

Dr. Smith in his ‘ Fruit and Farinacea * and other 
similar authors have viewed the subject from the stands 
point of comparative anatomy, agricultural chemistry, and 
the physiology of the senses and the body generally. Com¬ 
parative anatomists inform ns that a careful study of the 
organization of man and the lower animals enables them to 
say that man resembles the herbivora in the absence of 
claws and tusks, in the shape of the teeth, in the joint of 
the lower jaw, in the form of the cheek-arch, and the moder¬ 
ate force of the muscles which chew; in the considerable 
length of the alimentary canal; in the size and complexity 
of the other digestive organs; and in the number of the 
perspiratory glands.” Whatever he has in common with 
the carnvora does not mean he should be likewise. All 
herbivora can however to a certain extent h.ave their tastes 
and organs perverted by being habituated to animal^ 
food to their prejudice of course. Man’s erect posture, 
the adaptation of his hands for plucking fruit and not 
for catching prey, his cflfiginal and natural unperverted 
predilections of the senses, the high percentage of chemi¬ 
cal ingredients calculated to build muscle and impart strength 
(such as albumen and nitrogen) in cereals and vegetables, 
as evidence by the strength of vegetarin animals such as 
the elephant and the horse, or that the bestiality and 
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ferocity developed by oarnivorous animals, the psychic and 
apfritual developments, resulting from a diet isomposmg of 
the pure juices of plants and fruits and the milk of the oovr 
as symbolic of maternal love, evidenced by the vegetarian 
sages,—^all point to the fact that the natural and the best 
food of man is vejetables and his fall from his firugivorous 
di^t has been his bane. 

If then animal foocf be not necessary for man, is it 
ethically right to Iflll animals an^eat them ? That animals 
kill each other, leaving the fittest only to survive, is no argu¬ 
ment for man the highest animal endowed with reason to go 
and do likewise. Diogenes goes indeed to the extreme it 
may be, when he says “ we might as well eat the flesh of 
men as the flesh of other animals.” But how are we logically 
to meet the cannibal who considers it a hardship to be de¬ 
prived of human flesh which is so useful and edible to him ? 
True the Penal Code which we have provided for our 
protection only punishes them but it lets go the killer of the 
animal and our answer that man is a high animal endowed 
with reason does not go to the ethical root of the question. 
Cicero remarked “ man was destined to a better occupation 
than that of pursuing and cutting the throats of dumb ani¬ 
mals." The aversion even on the part of meat*eatera to witness 
torture or killing in a slaughter-house is proof of the higher 
feeling natural to them, allowed to be stifled however by the 
eating of the slaughtered animal, I will not inflict on you a 
description of the horrors attendant on the sacrifice of dnno- 
cent victims but shall only quote from my lamented friend 
Dr. Dhanakoti Baja’s ** Friendly Visitor " two quotations he 
makes pertinent to the subject. 

Pythagoras, according to Ovid says as follows 
*• Take not away the life you connot give; 

For all things have an equal right to live. 

Kill noxious creatures, whom it is sin to save; 
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This only just prerogative we have. 

Buttnourish life with vegetable food, 

And shim the sacrilegious taste of blood.’* 

** The excellent address of an ancient and distinguished 
priest of India ” is next quoted as follows:—Children of 
the Sun, listen to the dying advice of your faithful and 
affectionate instructor, who hastens to the bosom of the g^eat 
God to give an account and to enjo^ the expected rewards 
of his services. Your repast ought to be simple and inartifici¬ 
al. Drink only the pure simple water. It is the beverage 
of nature, not by any means nor in any way, to be improved 
by art. Eat only fruit and vegetables. Let the predacean 
animals prey on carnage and blood. Stain not the divine 
gentleness of your natures by one act of cruelty to the 
creatures beneatli you. Heaven to protect them has placed 
you at their head. Be not treacherous to the important 
trust you hold by murdering those you ought to preserve, nor 
defile your bodies by filling them with putrefaction. There 
is enough of vegetables and fruits to supply your appetites 
without oppressing them by carrion or drenching them in 
blood.” 

Buddha enjoined 'Ahimsa’ *non-injury,’ but even in the 
Pousalas or Buddhistic monasteries I visited in Ceylon, ani¬ 
mal food was notjat all looked upon with abhoiT6nce,and when 
I questioned a high priest on the fact of Buddhists, priests 
and laymen alike, not following the injunction, the curious 
reply *)V'as giveit me Lord Buddha said ^do not kill ’ but he 
did not say *do not eat killed animal’.” Perhaps the eating 
washed away the sin of the killing! 

Another cruelty done in the name of science (vivisec¬ 
tion), Mrs. Besant has well exposed and condemned. 

Torture of any kind or degree practised on ■ animals, 
though short of killing, is inexcusable cruelty. 

5Iay this Punya Bhiimi of India where .the cow is 
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daily worshipped and a Pujah of all animals is held every 
year, the only land where asylums for disable^ and infirm 
animals and Dharmaealas for all eattle are established, the 
land which produced Ghivichakravarthi, Buddha and the Jains 
who would not sweep the floor with a broomstick but use 
instead a peacock feather for the purpose, lest any in¬ 
sect be hurt, the land where Jivakarunya or regard for animal 
life*of any kind has been«an ancient heritage, still rise ethi¬ 
cally so as to be am object-lesson to the whole world of the 
beneficence of unmixed sympathy and unmixed Love. 


THE VEDANTA WORK. 
RAMAKRISHNA MATH. 

MADRAS. 

We are glad to announce that Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda after a vacation of two months has reopened his 
classes from the ist of August 1900. The programme for 
this half of the year will be as follows :— 

1. Sund^,— 

Gita, Morning 7 to 8-30 Purasawakam. 

Gita, Afternoon 4-30 to 6 Egjmore. 

2 Night 7 to 8-30 Chintadripet. 

Gita, Morning 7 to 8-30 Komaleeswaranpet. 
Upanishad, Night 7 to 8-30 Castle, Tripficane. 

3. Tuesday,— 

^Sanjehya, Afternoon, 5-^0 to 7 Y. M. H. A.* 

4. Wednesday,— 

Gita,*Moming, 7 to 8-30 Triplicane.' 

5 » Thursday,— 

, „ Upanishad, Night, 7 to 8-30 Castle, Triplicane. 

6 ^ Fnday,— . 

Up^isliad, Night, 7 to 8-3P Castle, Triplicane. 

7. Saturday,— 

Upanishad, Monurig, 7 to 8-30 MVlapore.' 

Gita, Night, 6-30 to 8 Saiikpet. 



THB SANITAKT WOEK IN CALCUTTA OF THE 


EAMAKBISHNA MISSION IN CONNECTION 

WITH THE PLAGUE OF^im 
« 

Tho sanitary work of the Mission in connection with tho 
pla^^ue has come to a close, for the season. Much as we liked 
to carry on the work all through the month of May and a good 
half of June, we have been compelled to stop early for want 
of funds. Fortunately, however, the diminution of the disease 
also has made it unnecessary; and we are in a position now to 
place before the public an account of the money entrusted for 
the work, to our hands. 

The work of the season extended through a period of five 
weeks only and was limited to the insanitary Bustees of the 
Wards 1 , 2 and 3 . The benefit derived from such work might 
be deemed to be* temporary but none can deny the fact that 
it has done good .in the line of the prevention of the fearfu! 
disease, from'^which the town suffered as it had never done be¬ 
fore, and in teaching practically to the ignorant masses the uti¬ 
lity of living a cldanly life, in accordance with simple 8aiiitai7 
rules. 

Ths work has been con|fined mostly to the poorest classes, 
who uoablS to pay for cleansing and disinfecting their 
houses, drains and-closets kept in the most filthy condition. 
Our, establishment consisted of 9 gnlly-pit-boys, I Bhisty, 3 
Bhangors, 6 Methors, and 1 matee. The following tablo will show 
the kliBiid and amount of work done irith them* 

(1)' The No. of Bustirhnts deaosed and (Usiitfiaeted»' Indkidii^ 
dinuiM and doseta in eonnediioD, fii' • • 1303 

IS) TheN ol of Puccahowea cleansed and disinleeted, 10 40‘ 

(3} The No. of cart-loads of refuse ireoKiT^ is 160 
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(4) The No. ol‘ houses dMiofected where plague and 

cholera occurred, is .. .. .. 24 

The following is an account of the money received and of 
the espenditure incurred for the work:— 

£eedipU, 

Rs. A. r. 

Bafknce of the fund of 18^, left by Sister Niredita 

at the end ^ . 84 3 0 

Contribution by an American friend* .. . • 49 8 3 


T 0 TAX 4 133 11 8 


Diiburaemenie, 


Wages of 13 men at Bs. 8 per mensem, for April, 
Wages of 5 men at Bs. 8 per mensem for first 

week of May. . 

Spade . 

Brush . 

Baskets 

Brooms .. .. ., ,. 

Twine .. 

Phenyl . 

Coolie .. 

Conveyance-charges.. 

Sundry expenses to superintend the wori.. . • 

Printing expense . 


104 0 0 

8 12 0 
10 0 
0 12 0 
0 7 6 

0 10 0 
0 2 0 
4 8 0 

0 3 0 

1 12 0 
4 ,8 0 

8-0 0 


Totaa 139 11 0 


We grat^hiUy adkoowledge here the kind help of Messrs; 
JButn Sristo Pal of fiftfabaaar, in supplying us with the follonr- 
ing disurfeetants 1 . 

Hydifirg Pireldoridd •• 3 lbs. 
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Mnmtie aeid *. .1 J8 |bi. . 

Phenyl .. ... ... 1 gallon, 

feel ^rajbeful to the Chfdnnan of the Corporation for the 
kind intereat lie took in. our. work, and to the Health Officer Dr. 
J. N. Cook for his kind sympathy and advice and the trouble he 
too^||||ping round to inspect the work done in the Bustees. 

as was the disadvantage we had to labour under an 
^Rraunt of the superstition and ignorance of the people it gives us 
much satisfaction to know that it has leen appreciated in some 
good quarters. We quote tbe following from a leader of the 
Indian Mirror of April 29, as it is likely to interest those who 
have so kindly helped us in this undertaking. 

tt « « Bamokrishna Mission has its plague-volun¬ 
teers likewise. They are to be met within Calcutta in the dirti¬ 
est streets and filthiest Bustees, helping to clear plague-spots, 
encouraging the people, 'consoling them in their affliction and 
teaching them to lire clean lives. And this is done without the 
espenditure of much money 

We also add to our report the following letters from Dr. 
Hossack, District Medical Officer, Plague Department, and from 
the Chairman of the Corporation: ' 

(1.) lETTBB TBOM SB. noSSACB. 


130, Lower Cbitpore Bond, 

12—5—00- 

Babu Buto Kristo Pal. 

Deax'.Sir, 

To-day on going to disinfect a house in which a suspicious 
dea^ had .occurred, 1 founcTit already disinfected. I was inform¬ 
ed thajkthis had been done by the staff of an association of na¬ 
tive, gmitlemen who have takenr.iq;) disinfeetioaa,. and that you 
wnee.eppRlying diainfcotaats grails* If tbis.» ik ia admir¬ 
able idea and I should be glad to know thv 

astocia^B and ila wor^. Cqpjkl /on mft the ngme 
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«nd address of some leading gentleman in connection with the 
movement that I may get full information about iU 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) Wm. C. Hossack, M. D.j|j 

(2.) XiSTTan FROM THE CUAIBMAH 

No*611. Municipal Office: 

Caleuttat tht SOth^ Aprilf 1900, 

. To Baba Narendra ^ath Hitter, s. l. 

. Hon. Secy., Bamakrishna Mission, Calcutta Centre. 
With reference to your letter dated the ■24th, instant, for- 
warding copy of a Beport of the Sanitary Work done in Cal¬ 
cutta by the “Bamakrishna Mission," 1 am directed by the 
Chairman to state that he is much obliged to you for the report 
sent to him and much interested in the work which you are do¬ 
ing and which has his cordial sympathy. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant 
(Sd.) W. B. Macdonald 
Secy, to the Corporation. 
In conclusion, the Mission tenders its thanks to the Swami 
Sadananda who was in charge of the work. 

THE MATH I | Hwami Bfafimananda^ 

Jiehtry f/oiorah. ;> PWEsident, 

15th Mny, '00. } RamahrUhna MUsion, 


Sister Nivedita* accourdi of the Sanitary work of 1899 show- 
el a balance of Bs. 145—11—0. Of this the sum of Bs. 
61—8—O was expended on the Belief Work of the Mission con¬ 
tinued from ^Tune 22, to October 28,' of the same year. The 
follbwiog^iS'a td^ular statement of the cases, and of the expenses 
incurred in'thbir treatment during the period s— 
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TAlTTIKirA irPANISIIA 1). 

Mr. A. Mahadeva Sastritr of AFysijre, is now at th'i tr.inslii- 
tion of this important fTpanishad and has just issued two parts 
of it. The first is a translation of an “ Introduction to thit 
study of the Upaniahads *’by Vidyaranya, the second is a third 
part of the Taittiriya ITpanishad with the commentaries of 
Sankaracharya, Sureswaracharya and Vidyaranya rendered into 
English. 

Air. Sastriar has, as usual, spared no pains to make tiie 
translation readable and at the same time accurate ; and we hope 
that he will continue his praiseworthy labours in the same di¬ 
rection for the benefit of our educated countrymen not acquain¬ 
ted with our Sacred literature. We give below a summary of 
the subjects treated in the two volumes now before us. 

The first part which is an introduction by Sayann better 
known as Vidyaranya, is a thorough, logical and c(>gent piece of 
reasoning and serves as something like a preface to all the ITpani- 
shads in general, though it is specially attached to this particular 
one, for the reason that Sayana wrote his most elaborate and dis¬ 
cursive commentaries on this, of all the irpanishads. It be¬ 
gins by giving the etymological meaning of the term * LTpanishad * 
which is Brahmavidya and then proceeds to lay down that^tho 
specific theme of the Upanislmds is “ Adwaita, non-duality of the 
Self”, which is not treated of, elsewhere. Hero follow’s an 
exposition of facts and details to prove that neither objective 
nor subjeettvo experience with its three forms, can become a 
source of knowledge concerning the Self. Neither can by Ahu- 
mana the truth be known for want .of argument and illustration^- 
of major and mincu: premises. . Thus, pratyaktha which is imme¬ 
diate perception and anumaaa which is empirical ^inference are 
both out of the question. We have then to resort to Agama or 

b 
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Bevelation. Even here the ritualistic section being concerned with 
effects and the means by which to bring them about, it cannot 
give us knowledge concerning the Self. Thus it is the Upanishads 
alone which can give us knowledge concerning Brahman’s essen* 
tial nature. 

The end in view of all the Upanishads, is the attainment of a 
clear knowledge of the main subject under investigation, namely 
the real nature of the Self as one with the secondless BralyDan. 
“ He sees the Self in the self and sees all as the Self.” Far 
above the conclusions of Jthe Nyaya, the Vaiseshika and the 
Sankhya Schools, the Upanishads alone have as their immediate 
end this unity namely that the real Self is Iswara Himself and is 
one with the whole Universe. When this unity is realised, the 
tie of avidya^ and the tie of the heart are loosened; then 
follows the cessation of all doubts; then the extinction of 
havma ; then the abandonment of joy and grief; then the eztinc* 
tion of desire; then the playing with the Self exclusively ; then 
the sole occupation of rejoicing in the Self; then the sense of 
having done all that one has to do ; then the state of perfect 
Bliss. 

Next arises a very important question, namely the relation 
between the theosophic and the ritualistic sections of the Veda. 
This question is discussed at great length and in a numerous 
Tsriety of details. Several issues are raised in this connection. 
Does the Highest Good accrue from works pure and simple, or 
from works aided by knowledge or from knowledge and works 
operating together conjointly as coordinate factors, or from 
knowledge aided by works or from knowledge pure and simple ? 
These questions ar^ taken one by one, the pros and cons of eacti 
thoroughly examined and the conclusion is established beyond 
doubt that the Highest Good<* accrues from Vidya alone, *€rom 
knowledge, pure and ample. A knowledge of not-self gives rite 
to desire; desire gives rise to Kanai or works. reap tfati 
fruits of works, one has to go through birth and death; to under^ 
go Silamsani. Whereas he who sees the oneness of the sdlf 
can have no desire, so that to be established ii| one's own true self 
is Ifoksfai. Bence the opposition between knowledge and works, 
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Though it is thus clearly peeved that knowledge does not stand 
in need of works to bring about mohsJia, yet obligatory 
works are, it is proved, the cause of knowledge as 
removing the accumulated sins of the past. A great 
deal of exposition there is, however, to show that works 
are absolutely necessary because works are the means of obtain¬ 
ing knowledge ; and the commentator ingeniously suggests, that if 
the Veda more often eiijuiifs worJis, it is because on the prin¬ 
ciple that greater efforts should be put forth as to the means, 
not as to the end. lii the course of the discussion an interesting 
point is established that never can a man attain knowledge of the 
real self on tlie dissolution of the body. In fact a 
knowledge of the self is obtained only when the body 
has not been dissolved and with the help of the Guru 
and the Script ure. The next question is for whom the 
Upanishadis intended; and after a discussion of the various 
theories and their refutations, the answer follows. Since the 
end of the Upanishad is merely to impart knowledge, they are 
only for those who seek to know and not for those who seek to 
do. Then conies up the question of tho main teaching of the 
Upanishad, the absolute identity of tho Brahman and the Self. 
Denying all externality and duality in the words “ The Self is 
Brahman,” the Vedic teaching terminates in the One Indivisible 
Existence which constitutes the Siinimiim Bonum. Here it is 
also made out, that just as the Veda is looked up to os an autho¬ 
rity when teoching nf works, for the reason that thereby it 
teaches man what is good, so for the same reason, it should be 
looked up to as an authority, when teaching of the oneness of 
the Self, rather more so because of the superiority of the* end 
thereby attainable. The Veda is not regarded as on illusion by 
the Adwaitin, at least not until he attains the* knowledge. 
Till then, it is real. It matters not, how it is regarded after the 
Spinmum Bonum is attained. The introduction concludes with 
a discussion of ‘Brahman the knowable,’ which is the Pure, 
Absolute Consciousness, the thing unknown. The Upaniahada 
being the means to the Summuiii Bouuni, to the attain- 
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in'unt ol; Jilisg, the thing lo be known should be the 
^$up^eIne liliss itself. These nre among the vari¬ 

ous points treated of in the Introduction. The other 
A olumu is Hook 1 of the Taittiriya Upanishnd. This is 
Xuown as - SikshavalU or Satnhita Upanishad, the other two 
hooks being Varuni and A^agniki. The Samhita comes first, be¬ 
cause herein are expounded the ways and means for a practice of 
of d/ivflurt (ir meditation. The word,, Samhita means an oaire- 
inely close approximation of sounds to one ^another. Upanishad 
liere means contemplation.'' This Samhita Upanishad consists of 
twelve annvalcae^ the whole making up one jjyraana. The first 
nniwaJca is an invocation to God for the removal of all obstacles 
on the path of I'offn, obstacles like disease, diillneess, doubt, car- 
lossness, sloth, missing the point and unsteadiness etc. The 
second nnurnl'a expounds the doctrine of phonetics with a three¬ 
fold object that great care might betaken in the study of the 
Upnnishad, that there might be no defect in the knowledge 
ac(piired and also that the scriptures might be understood aright. 
Six things in the science of phonetics are to be attended to ill 
llie recitation of the Veda, and that according to the directions 
given in the several sciences, those six are:—sound, rythm, 
<[uantity, strength, modulation and union. In this connection, 
the well-known story concerning ‘ Indrasatrw is told which 
jiroYcs tliat even any carelessness in regard to the rules 
of phonetics, fails to convey the intended idea. Hence, a 
conformity to these rules, the commentator concludes, 
may be of some—to us unknown—service in removing the obsta¬ 
cles placed in the way of him who engages in cointemplatiunr 
niul s'peks to acquire wisdom. In the third lesson, the Senti pro¬ 
ceeds with the sacred teaching concerning, the fcianihita i. e. con¬ 
junction. These conjunctions are meant for contemplation* 
They gro described in relation to five groups of things and tliey 
are termed maba-saniliitas or great conjunctions because tliev” 
refer to great tilings such us the worlds, the lights, knowledge, 
]H'<»geny and self. Here folhms a lengthy di'scusssion iifion the 
philosojdiy of contemplation in regard to its .sco*!).*, the studentV 
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posturp, lime, plucp Thore is also a. lengUiy discus sion 
of the Sanihila UptUonn by which the st^udcnt is taught 
to identify the Upasanas mentioned in the different 
LTpanishads gathering together all tlie attributes, Self-con- 
teinplatiun and symbolic contemplation are distinguished. 
Tliere must be only one mode of self-contemplation practised, 
while symbolic contemplation may be practised in any 
number. But there is ^ this warning. No symbol should be 
contemplated as ^le Self. But the symbol should be contem- 
jilated as Brahman and not vice versa. The fourth Anuvaka tea¬ 
ches, Mantras conducive to the attainment of the retentive powt-r 
otilie intidlect,physical vigour,abundance of food and clothing and 
the like. The fifth Anuvaka treats of the contemplation of the 
subordinate Devatas by means of the four Vyalirities or utter¬ 
ances wbieh are to be regarded as the worlds, as Gods, as the 
A'odas and as life-breaths. Tlie Sixth deals with the coutem- 
plation of Brahman, in the heart. 

Brahman should be contemplated as the self and as full of 
light. In this connection several very importailt questions in 
regard to Vpasana are discussed and the several stages of the 
disciple's progress until his attainment of Bliss are dilated upon. 
Tlie Seventh Anuvaka treats of the coiiteniplation of Brahman 
in the Panktas or livc-meinbered groups comprising both exter¬ 
nal and internal visible things. Tlie Eighth treats of the con¬ 
templation of Braliinan in ilit form of Pranava. This is for the 
highest class of aspirants. Jlere tlip relation between Om and 
Biaiiman, the meaning of Om, the identity of Om and Bralimun 
are all explained in full. The Ninlli lays down the Upasaka’s 
duty. The Tenth enunciates a Mantra which according^ to Tri- 
sankirs leaching of Wisdom, is an Expression of self-realisation# 
The ICleventh teaches that performance of M'orks, is, by 
itself u step to Moksha, inasmuch as it creates a taste for wisdom. 
Jlere follows the old controversy in regard to the relation het- 
^^een \ioilvs and wisdom. Tlie srull distinctly enjoins that, jnior 
to the uttiiiiiiiJg of thvi knowleilge that the ^^^•l^ is om; with Brali- 
iiinn, it is abeoluteiy necessiry to pci form xv<»rl\«!. Works are for 
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the regeneiration of the aspirant. Th^ can nerer lead to 
for whatever is produced works must be temporal^ 
and perishable. Hence Moktka which is eternal can never be 
saif to be produced by works. Jioktha consists in remaining as 
the SeU. This portion lays stresb upon the three-fold aims of 
the pupil—to learn the Veda, to do tihe works enjoined in it and 
lastly to know. Then follows a list of duties which sire of the 
highest pitch of moral excellence. Theiic is mentioned a list cl 
persons worthy of worship. A few precepts of extreme prac¬ 
tical importance even from a^ worldly point of view* are also 
added, such as those refordng to conduct towards great 
men, the manner of making gifts, the manner of deci¬ 
ding matters of doubt, the manner of intercourse with 
people who are suspected of blameworthy acts. Lastiy 
there comes the peroration. ** This is the direction*; this 
the advice; this the secret of the Vedas; this the command; 
thus shall devotion be, and thus verily all this sholt thou ob¬ 
serve.” The twelth Anuvaka closes the Samhita with the usual 
thanksgiving indicative of the student’s gratitude to the 
Devas for the good done, in having removed all obstacles arising 
from within and withopt the body. Hot to remember the good 
done would seem that the pupil is ungrateful. But it is not proper 
to be ungrateful. For the Smriti says “ In the case of Brahma- 
nicide, an expiation is seen; but there is no expiation for in¬ 
gratitude.’* ' 
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** That which exists» one: sages call it variously/’ 

— Rigveda, I. 164. 46^ 


Vol. V.] OCTOBER. igoiK pio. n. 


SAYINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA. 

r. He who does not attempt to find God, having ob¬ 
tained this human birth, so difficult of obtaming, is born in 
vain. 

f. Once upon a time conceit entered the heart of 
Narada and he diought there was no greater devotee than 
himself. Reading his heart the Lord said, “Narada^*go to- 
such and such a person and cultivate his acquaintance; be 
is my devotee.” Narada went there, and found an agricul¬ 
turist who rose early in the morning, pronounced the 
name of Hari (God) once and taking his plough, went out 
and tiUed the ground the whole day. At night he went to 
bed after pronouncing the name of Hari once more. Na¬ 
rada said ^hin himself, **How can this rustic be a lover of | 
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God ? I see Jiim busily engaged in worldly duties and he 
has no signs of a pious man about him." Then Narada go¬ 
ing back to the Lord said what he thought of his new 
acquaintance. The Lord said, Narada, take this cup of oil 
and go round this city and come back with it but beware, 
let not a drop of it falk" Narada did »s Jie was toldon 
his returp, he was ibked, '‘Well; Nara(^, how jBn^ny tifiies 
didst thou remember me in tliy walk^round the city." 
Narada replied, "Not once my Lord; for how could I when 
I had to watch? this cup brimful of oil/* The Lord said 
" This one cup of oil did so divert thy attention that thou 
didst forget me altogether, but look at that rustic who 
carrying the mighty load of a family still remembers me 
twice in the day." 

3. Many are .the persons. wba..ipq»tce. abojat.Jhe 
house and riches of a well-to-do man Jike our citizen Jada 
Mullic, the Rothschild of Calcutta, but few there are who 
go to see him personally; so many areTheTnefl who Study 
scriptures and talk religion, there are few only who 
wish to see God or take pains to approach Him. 

4. A man said ; " 1 have been engaged in search of 
the Lord for fourteen years and have followed the advice of 
one Garu, have been to all the sacred places of pilgrimage and 
have seen many Sadhus and Mahatmas, and now I am 
fiftyfive years, old and have gained nothing." Hearing this 
the Bhagavan feplied ; Verily I teU unto you that he who 
yearns for Him finds Him. Look at me and take heart. 

5. weep rivers of tears because a son is not 
bom. to them, pthers wear avi;ay jtheir heart with sbiTOw 
becflitse^they could not get riches but how many are.the 

(mm who weep and sorrow J^cause they have not seen 
QOd. He alone jpnds who seeks HiiOi jiyho w<i;epB 
for God finds God, 



INDIAN SYSTEMS OF PIOLOSOPHY. 


BY 

GOMAT. 

THfi VEDAS OR THE SEITTIS. 

At the head o! the different materials that are available for 
the purpose of studying Hindu philosophy stand the Vedas. 
They are the most ancient documents that we possess and are 
sometimes reckoned as three in number and sometimes as four. 
The word Veda is from the root Ftd, to know, and means the 
wisdom or knowledge of the ancient Aryans, It is also known 
as the Sruli which is derived from «ru, to hear, meaning thereby 
what was heard or orally transmitted from generation to gene¬ 
ration and whose origin is. not knovVn to anybody. Bach of the 
Vedas is divided into three parts; tho Mantras or the Samhitas 
which form the liturgical portion of it and is composed of hymns 
addressed to Vedic deities; the Brakmanas or treatises on Vedic 
ritualism which contain rules for the employment of the mantras 
at various sacrifices, detailed explanation of these sacrifices, their 
origin and meaning, copiously illustrated with legends and* old 
stories; the Aranyahas or the portion supposed to be written in 
the forest especially intended for the education of thb Vana- 
prasthas. This portion includes the Upanlshads which are other¬ 
wise known os the Vedanta or that which comes at the end of the 
Vedas and is said to teach the ultimate aim and scope of the Vedas. 
In the SamJMtas philosophical ideas shoot out here and there; in 
the Bmhmams they kre taught under the mask of ritudl and 
worship and legendary tales; but the tTpanishads are wholly 
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deroted to them. The thoughts of the Samhitae sre purely Aryan 
though wit^ Irint references here and there to untaidie races 
their eustoias and habits; and those of the Brdhmanae betray 
here and there the influence of foreign contact, the development 
of new phases of thought, the adoption of new rituals and new 
forms of worship, and thus a wider sympathy with other people. 
The Upanishads bring us down to a time when the Aryans 
seem to have almost settled their diffeinnces with the aon-Arytins 
and lead a peaceful life, and the religion and philosophy taught by 
them bear clear traces of outside influence. That this influence 
has increased more and more as the contact and intercourse with 
other races became greater, can be studied from the way in which 
•the Upanishads have multiplied and changed the nature of 
their contents. Sankara seems to recognise only twelve of them 
and by the time o£Sayana,tbey have grown up to one hundred and 
eight, and he mentions them by name. The contents of some of 
them are Fauranie and othmrs Tawtrie. 

To a superfloal observer the numerous hymns of theiS^mAtVos 
and the sacrifices and legends of the Brahmanae appear as so 
many prayers and forms of worship to the gods in order that they 
may be propitiated and confer boons and blessings on their vota¬ 
ries. But' to a closer observer they contain much that is of histo¬ 
rical and philosophical value. It has been pointed out beyond a 
ahadow ot doubt that many of the hymns have an undoubted as¬ 
tronomical significance. We may go further and say that some of 
4 ;bem involve letVreuces to physical phenomena; some are descrip¬ 
tive of the social aAd .political conditions of theVedid Aryans; and 
a few others pourtqiy the religious worship and philosophical specu¬ 
lations of these. Those that took great care to study the heavens 
and record the striking changes in them would have been the last 
persons to neglect the more permanent and familiar features of 
the earlh) or the life they led so full of vicissitudes and the 
focietjt, w which they moved and had their being and which i)ar> 
took their joys and sorrows; nor would they have cousigned to 
oblivimtthe subUme thoughts which touched their inmost souls 
ar^the^powerfol emotions a hich stirred their hearts. To a student 
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of antiquity the Vedas oontain a mine o£ information. One has 
to study them carefully between the lines in ^order to get a 
glimpse of the civilisation of the early Avyuns. What descrip¬ 
tions we have in^them of the life of our fcMtefathers, their know¬ 
ledge of the external world, their domestic habits and imple¬ 
ments, their friends and foes, the nature of th.iir avocations, 
their religious worship and the trend of their speculations I 
Wllit grand lessons they g^ere found to teach with references to 
their antiquity, andjience the antiquity of the Aryan civilisation 
itself, to B. O. Tilak in his ^epoclMiuiking’ book the ** Orion”! 
They are on the whole the unfading mirror in which is reflected 
the whole life of the Aryans, what they were in long time past 
and what they would be in times to come. 

THE BUTEAS. 

# 

Next in importance are the Sutroi, Two of the Suf- 
ra» which the Mysore Oriental Library has recently se¬ 
cured, the Chanahya-Arthatttirat and the ChanaIeya^Niti*utra§ 
have drawn our attention to the importance of the Sutra» in 
general, their function and literary and historical bemring. We 
therefore deem it not out of place if wo devote some space to* 
wards the elucidation of the purpose and nature of the Sutra 
literature of the Hindus. 

JTost as the semi-prose gadluu whi-n they grew in bulk necessi¬ 
tated the early Aryans to re-arrange them in Chhandat so that they 
may be carried in memory with greater facility and transmitted 
with greater purity, so the rapid widening of the fleld of know¬ 
ledge led the later Aryans to the necessity of inventing a newer 
and more suitable method of collecting and systematising their 
growing ideas into an easily portable compasv. This made them 
full back again to an abridged form of prose writing, not of the old 
ffadlia kind but of a newer and more vivid style which added to 
It greater terseness, vivacity and force; This is what is known as 
the S^reu. Their style occupies a middle place in the history of 
the Indian style of writing, as-we shaU see it later when lire refer 
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to the atjles of eoiaposition which succeeded the Sutrcn, The 
Stttm style wh^le it possesses the eharecteriatic pecuUerities of its 
predecessor has devieloped withki it the elesseots of the future. 
Coming ai the dose of the Vedic period, it possesses the 
impoirtant peculiaritios of the Yedio Cklvmdaa^ ita specudity 
for accentuation («v«ni). The early wirett were simple prose 
sentences; the meaning of their words and their constructions 
depended on the nature of their with which they wertf in¬ 
tended to be recited. This was probably ^ue to the ancient 
Aryans not having had as yet facihties for writing. Later on 
when they learnt how to transcmbe what was in memory on 
hhwrja and other leaves and preseve them, they altered the style 
ut the Sutras also. Their Sutras gave up their dependence on 
Svara and began to have a leaning towards aleaharavritta or letter- 
metre and thus paved the way for the style of their Karihaa, 
The facility the Hindus developed for writing seems to have also 
mode them%old to introduce elliptical forms into their Sutras, as 
they had the easy means of transmitting along with the Sutras 
their explanatory commentaries. This seems to have given rise to 
the later terse style of their prose commentary which they seem 
to have re-introduced and developed according as the impediments 
which stood in their way were removed. Thus we see the Sutras 
form the Colossus of Sanskrit literature with one leg on the early 
Chhandas or mairavritta and the gadhas and the other on the sub¬ 
sequent ahsharavritta or the KariTeas and the modem gadhyas and 

if 

prose commentaries. They belong to a transition period of literary 
activity and contain such pecularities as would make them the 
connecting link, both in thought and style, between the period 
whichT^eceded and the period whfeh succeeded them. 

The Sutras are short aphoristic sentences strung together so as 
to form a compendious manu^.The word Sutra itself literally means 
s^m^y^^his derivation may probal)ly signify the knitting of the 
garla^^^i^pkorisms tireating on a particular subject; or it may 
,refei;: to the use of tjie word Suirpijn q sense similiar to that of 
thpj^gUsh srqrd rlfui| meaning thereby th^t the Sutras were 
iiB^endc^d to beMse$l as a mere aid to the memory of a teacher so as 
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to enable him to eontihoe a line of ai^gutnent by taking hinta from 
theni for guidance in historical exposHions. This |lyle of writitig 
is, no doubt,a unique feature in the liteniry iiistory of the Hintdoe. 
Hourever imperfect this stfle of vmlang may appear from a literary 
poiht of rieur, looked at from this distance of time with all 
the facilities of ptintihg at our command, it has the advantage of 
of dealmess and system and lias giveii birth to a large aOmber of 
technical terms which hart introduced a sort of preciidon into the 
Sanskrit language utdlcnown to Other languages. When a Set of 
ideas on a particular subject'are expressed in the form of Sutras 
there is no mistaking their drift. The advantages of the Sutra 
style was so fully recognised by the Scholars of India that it came 
to be thought beneath the digfnity of a science to have no Sutras 
to present its teachings. Later Sanskrit writers gradually in¬ 
troduced so much of symboKsm into this system of writing that 
it was written in a manner more tersd and suitable for scientific 
treatoaent of a subject, ha the same way as Algebraicdl symbolism 
afforded facilities for the advancement of more ntdimentary 
Arithmetic." This new departure in the language of the Sutras 
gave a Sort oi sdentihc precisioh to the Sanskrit luiguagC itself 
and opened, to the Sahskrit sohdars, new vistas for carrying on 
'the progress of their sciences. In I}Ogir, Astronomy and other 
sciences new technicalities were introduced which contributed 
largely to the development of those subjects. 

We get the first glimpse of their appearance at the dose of 
the Vedi^ 'period. The Yedic priests who had the management 
of a very complicated ritual and the Upholding of the moat da- 
borate Bharmas might perhaps have first felt its nSefuliiess. 
SuhsequSntly it might have been copied by the'phiiosopfa^ think¬ 
ers of the foreiit who led the life of a recluse and taught their 
lore to adi^oiis students who approached them with fuel hi Band. 
The greater the appHcarion of the Sutras, the ‘mbre waS their 
scope and use^ulneas extended. There la not htingtb dep^mant 
of literature Which does hbt own its Suturast ** We have fifiit nf all 
'Stttms for Tedic ritdaliBtn in'hur atfciont SrattkP Which 

seemlb have bbdn as indny as there were nr bhiii6hei to 
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the VedAB. We have also Sutrtu dealing with the four puruska* 
rOioM or the enda of human life. For Dharma we hare the Yedie 
IMturffM-eutmif; for Ariha^ the Artha Sutrat of Chandkya ; for 
iema, thoee of Vatayayana; and for nuAeha we. hare the weU' 
known 8utrtu of Bodarayana and othera. Each of theae fonr main 
hraaebea can boast of more than one author expounding them in 
the Sutra form. Besides these each of the six Vedanga§t or 
sciences subsidiary to the Vedas, has^ been |preserred to uf’ in 
Sutrat, Coming down to the later religicpiis literature of the 
Hindus we hare Sutrat recosding the teachings of some of the 
TatUrika schools. In one or two cases these Tantrika Sutrat 
seem to hare been written earlier than the Vedanta-tutrat. The 
philosophical tuirat form a separate group by thsmselres, the 
most important of which belong to the Six systems of philosophy* 
There are the grammatical Sutras of Fanini, Sakatayana and 
others, the rhetorical tuirat like those of Yamana; and the 
tutrat like those of Somadera. What branch of knowledge is 
there which has not had its Sutras. 

The importance of Sutra^literature is further enhanced in from 
the fact that the Sutrat hare ^ren birth to a rast number of other 
kinds of literature which are mainly based on the tuirat. Man is 
a progressire and thinking animal. As he adrances more and 
more in originating and accumulating thoughts, he feels the ae» 
eessity of inrenting newer methods of expression. We know how 
as ereiy section of literature grew more bulky and contplex, to 
preaerre them, the Aryan intellect resorted to the Sutra form of 
composition. And when they reached that stage at which the 
tuirat failed to gratify the altered needs of their growing thoughts, 
they #ere interpol&ted with short emendatery prose sentences 
known m the Vaktfat, We hare good instances of these in the 
grammatical Vakyat of Yaramchi and tlm Yedantic ones of Tanka 
or lElre^maiiandi* These were not enough to the purpose, for 
tbsf mpM only a few more Sutras to the already existing ones. 
Ame^her k^ of composition was brought into existence—the 
or prose eommentary. When the VrltHt also began to 
,^anie,aaiathe cast of Bodhayana Yritti, an uumanageablo' 
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•hftpe; they yielded to a more compendious form of expositioti 
knavm as the Kavikat. The. Karikat are short metrical’com men* 
fcaries vrritten tourards-the elucidation of the meaning of the 
•uinM, in an- easy style so as to salt the purposes of meni^ry', 
This'species of'literature is os rich as the- siitras themseWes and 
almost exist side by side with them. In some cases the Karikai 
were even made to supercede the Sutras^ or were even preferred to 
the^Cms. Some of our Dhqpna mtma exist now only in- the form 
of Karikas. We ha^ them so abundantly that the Karikai treat 
of all sorts of subjects. Their popularity seems to consist in the 
easy muwfttop style in which they were written and the facility 
they afforded to express sAl sorts of ideas freely. Prodigioud 
gvowth of thought in all departments of learning gave birth to 
various sorts, of commentaries which vied with one another for 
exactness and supremacy, emulated one another in scholarship 
andcritieised one anotlier. This new method of coiiv|xinitive study 
seems, to have suggested the invention of the exegetio system of 
commentary. In this system the commentator always assumes^ 
ail' imaginary objector and puts into his mouth all possible objee* 
lions that may be raised against the doctrines which he wishes •tO' 
defei^- and then refutes them bit by bit from his own standpoint 
BO as>to give his doctrines a colouring of truth. The subtlety to 
which the Indian system of Logic has been developed^ and the 
popularity which it enjoyed at the time of the commentators 
seem to have helped them a great way in maturing this nevr 
method of exege«s. Thus arose what are- known- as the BhcciH- 
yat. This Shathya system of prose gradually became the 
moat approved style of writing; and< it was adopted by 
■clmlars’ in every field of literature. Its scope and Jiiseful- 
aeee v a powerful means of displaying human intelli^nxm, 
kba flimplieiby of style, its logicid precision andl wealth of express 
uoo made it the favourite of all. literary writers. It was even 
introduced into the vernacalar literaturee of India. The- South¬ 
ern tewshers of Vauhnauaiam and Sdiviam are famous for thev 
JShaakyaa and th^ made such profuse use of t1|emi in their 
writings that in their bands ,they acquired new phases of deve- 

2 
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lopment and amplification. The masterly exposition of the South¬ 
ern VaUhnava commentators found, in their Bhagavtidv%ahayaf is 
well-known to all students of Tamil. Its literary wealth and 
exactitude, forceful and conrincing argumentation, and delicacy 
of language have all combined to make them monumental in the 

4 % 

religious literature of Southern India. It is based on the one 
thousand Tamil verses of the great Dravidian saint and teacher 
of the Yisishtadvaita system of philosophy. When the religion 
of the Dravidians took altogether a new sljjEipe under the auspi¬ 
ces of Dravidbnised Aryans/» the apostles of tho new cult popu¬ 
larised their religion by writing texts in the Vernaculars and 
even introduced the tuira style into the Vernaculars. We have 
specimens of these in the religious and philosophical iutrat of 
the Saiva and Vaishnava teachers and the vacharui literature of 
the Knnarese lAngayate. 

This partiality for the tutra* seems to have almost grown 
into a erase and the later writers of Indian literature attached 
so much importance to them that they wrote suiraM on subjects 
that had no rntma till then to boast of. They have been such 
good imitations of the ancient style of writing that in many 
cases it has become difficult to determine whether the Mtrat pre¬ 
ceded the harikat or the karika* the mirat. In some eases 
where the sutras became antiquated and insufficient, the old 
ones seem to have been replaced by new ones; and in others 
from want of proper followers to preserve the teaching of a par¬ 
ticular school, the literatures of those schools were alto¬ 
gether allowed to die out. All these difficulties and the extensive¬ 
ness of the tuira ^terature have rendered the exact determina¬ 
tion of its chronology difficult whilst the teachings of all the 
schools have been preserved to us in one form or another. We 
shi^ deal with the mtra* more fully elsewhere, but only motion 
here such of them as have become accepted sources hf beKgious 
and pkfioaophic knowledge. * 

(To b$ Oontinued,) 



THE VEDANTA-SUTRAS. 


{Continued from page 6yy.) 

Adh^ I. Pada. ii. 

SutraF 13 to 17 are intended to establish that the Person, 
mentioned in OhMtnd. l/p.^ IV. xv. 1., as seen in the eye is no 
other than the Highest Lord. As usual an extract oE the neces¬ 
sary passages from the Upanishad is given below*;— 

Chhdnd, Up., Adh. IV, Kkanda x. 

1. Upakosala Kamalayana, dwelt as a firahmacharin in the 
house of Satyakama Jabala. lie (Upakosala) tended his (Jaba- 
la’s) fires for twelve years. He (Jabala) made the other pupils 
to return (to their homes^, but did not allow him (Upakosala) to 
depart. 

2. Then the wife told him (Jabala), (This) Brahmaeharin 
is quite exhausted, and has carefully tended the fires; let not the 
fires speak ill of }ou; teach him.” But without teaching him, he 
(Jabala) went away on a journey. 

4. Thereupon the fires .said among themselves, (This) 
Brahmaeharin is quite exhausted, and has carefully tended us. 
Well, let us teach him.” They said to him ;— 

5. Fmm (breath) is Brahman, (bliss) is Brahman, Xrha, 
(ether^ is Brahman. * * * ‘What is 7i:a is Ma, what is kha 
is ka/' They taught that prana and its ether are Brahman. 

Chhdnd. Up., Adh. IV, KIAnda xiy. 

1. They said, *' Dear Upakosala, this is our knowledge and 
the knowledge of the Self, but the teacher will tell you the 
way.” 

[The teacher returned and learnt that the fires had taught 
Upakosala.] 
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Chhantl. Up., Adh, IV, Kfidtidu xv. 

1. (The teacher) said, ** The person that is seen in j^he eye, 
that is the Sjlf! This is immortal and fearless. This is Brah> 
man. Even tiiough one drops clariUed butter or water there, it 
runs away on the sides. 

' 2. *‘Thi8 is called samyacfvama, for all eama (good things) 

aamyanii (go to him); all good things go to him, who knows thus. 

3. ** lie is also vamaiii, for he nayati ^leads^ all vanta (gj&od 
things); he, who knows thus, leads all good things. 

4. “He is also hha»tani, for he bhati (shines) in all 
worlds ; he, who knows thus, shines in all worlds. 

6. “ Then, whether they perform funeral rites for him or 
not, theyt go (hence) to light, from light to the' day, from the 
day to the bright fortnight, from the bright fortnight to the six 
months during which (the sun) goes to the J^orth, from the 
month to the year, from the year to the sun, from the sun to the 
moon, from the moon to the lightning. Thence, a person, not 
human, he leads them to Brahman. This is the path of the 
gods, the path of Brahman. Those that reach by this path do 
not return to this sphere of man; they do not return.*’ 

liTow a doubt arises, whether the person mentioned in the 
above extract (IV. xv. i.) as seen in the eye is the image of a per¬ 
son reflected in the eye, or theyim, or the deity who is attached 
to the eye, or the Lord. The Purvapakshin says, “ It must mean 
the reflected image, because it is described as a well-known thing. 
It may mean thejiva who is in special contact with the eye, at 
the time of seeing ; on this supposition, the word eel/ used in the 
context becomes appropriate. It may also mean the deity in the 
sun, who governs the faculty of sight, and who is spoken of as 
abiding in the eye with his rays; in this case, the attri¬ 
butes such as immortality iilky be somehow reconciled. It cahnot 
mean the liord; because, a particular locality is ascribed to the 
person.” . The Sutrakdi'a answers, “ No, it is the Lord,” and sets 

f TAey here means the same person as he who has been previously de¬ 
noted by the word Atm, i. e., one who worships Braman as the person iii the 
eye. The change in number is a Vadte peculiarity. 
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^cirtli bu argument in the next five eutras. 

Sutra 13.--The parson* within (the eyel, fls the Lord) 
on account of asreement. 

V. *Va esho{a)kshinipurusho dnshyateyesha n/wn/f 
the being thus seen in the centre of the eye is Brah- 
mtn but not jiva^ as sitch qualities as immortality, &c.* 
which are mentioged, can only be ascribed to Brahman. 

N. All that has been said in the context is quite in har« 
inotly with the supposition that the person meant is the Highest 
Lord. The Highest Lord alone can properly be called the self. 
Immortality and fearlessness are again and again ascribed only to 
Him by the Vedas. Again the eye is his fitting abode; because it 
is as much untouched by anything as the Lord. It is He alone, 
to whom all good things go, and who leads nil good things. The 
ascribing-of a particular locality to the person is no argument 
against his being the Lord. 

Sutra 14, —Also on account of the mention of locali¬ 
ty, ^c., fin other places). 

V. As it is taught that Brahman, seated in the Sun, 
the lotus of the heart, and other pure places, is to be wor¬ 
shipped, and elsewhere his qualities only are mentioned, it 
is only reasonable to conclude that the worship of Brah¬ 
man is meant here also, where the seat is the eye., 

N. A^in and again in the Scriptures we find locality, 
properties, form, and the like, attributed to Brahman for the pur¬ 
poses of worship ; consequently the ascribing of a particular loca¬ 
lity here is no argument aganist the person being the Lord. 

t The person that is seen in the eye, that is the self.— Chhand. Up., IV. 

XV, I. 
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Sutrm /5. —Also on account of the mention (In thii 
passagre) of the same (Brahman that has been already 
spoken of as) characterised by bliss. 

V, In a previous passage we have the words ** pram 
brahmaf kam brahmaj kham brahma^'] As there is 
mention, here of Brahman characterised as bliss, the 
being in the eye must be Brahman,^ o 

c 

N. In Chhand. Up.y IV^. a. 5, Brahman has been referred to 
in the sentence, **Ka (bliss) is Brahmanand the same subject 
is continued in this passage. The clause, “ The teacher will 
tell you the way,” shows, only that the way to attain the world 
of Brahman will be proclaimed by the teacher, and not that a 
new subject will be taught by him. 

Sutra 16, —Also on account of the mention of the 
way of the person who has heard the Upauisbadls. 

V. The way of those who have heard the Upani- 
shads, of those worshippers who have heard the Vedas, the 
Vedanta and the Shastras, is the path of the Gods. On ac¬ 
count of the mention of this path, in the words, **archisham 

eva(a)bhi5ambhavantij’tthQ being in the eye is the Supreme. 

• 

N. In this passage, one who knows the person in the eye 
is said to go after death by the way called the devayatia ; and 
it is well established*by all the scriptures that only the person 
who hasllieard the Upaniihadt^ i, s., only theknowerof Brahman, 
can go by that way; therefore,, the person in the eye must be 
Brahman. 

Sutra 47,—(JYia person within the eye is) no other, on 

t Breath is Biahman bliss, is Brahman, ether is Brahman.— Chhend, 

IV. X. 5. 

J They go to light.'— Chhand., Up., IV. xv. 5. 
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account of the non-permanency {of the other thing^s men¬ 
tioned). and on account of the impossibility Cot the ex¬ 
istence In them of the qualities mentioned). 

V. On account of the non-permanence of the reflection 
in the eye, and because of the impossibility that such attri¬ 
butes as immortality can be ascribed to it, the lieing in the 

eye can be no other th^ Brahman. 

• e 

N. The reflected image of a human form in the eye is not 
permanent, as it disappears with the disappearance of the 
man standing in front. Immortality and the othsr qualities men¬ 
tioned in the context cannot be said to belong to it. The jiva is 
not constantly located in the eye; nor can he be said to be immortal 
or fearless. The deity of the sun cannot be said to be the self 
of the worshipper, because he is essentially external; and he 
cannot be said to be immortal in the full sense of the term. 

What is referred to by the word “ seen in the expression 
*' the person that is seen in the eye,” is the mental conception 
founded upon the ehaeira. 

Sutras 18 to 20 are intended to establish that the Internal 
Buler referred to in the 7th Brahmana of the 3rd Adhyaya of 
the BrihadaranyaJca Upant»7iad is Brahman. In the Ist verse 
Yajnavalkya is asked whether he knows that “ ruler within, who 
within rules this world and the other world and all beings.*' In 
verse 3, Yajnavalkya answers, “ He who dwells in the earth, and 
within the earth, whom the earth does not know, whose body t'he 
earth is, and who rules the earth within, he is thy self, the ruler 
within, the immortal.” In verses 4 to 14, Yajnavalkya mentions 
other dieties, those that preside over water, fire, sky, air, &c., and 
says that the internal ruler, dwells within them, and is not known 
by them, and rules them, and that he is tlie immortal self and ru’er 
within man. In verses 15 to 22, Yajnavalkya describes the same 
internal ruler in similar terms with reference to things pertaining 
to ordinaiy beings, the breath, the tongue, the eye, and so on, 
fend concludes by verses 22 and 23 in the following words 
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22. “ He who dwells in mteliigence (the self), vid wlt^a 
mtellignenee (tbe> self), whom intelligence (the self) doee naHhaoDTj 
whose body intelligence (the self) is, and who rules intriUgsOM 
(the self) within, he is thy self, the ruler within, the immortal. 

23. " He who dwells in the seed, and within tlie« seed, 
whom the seed does not know, whose body the seed iSi and who 
rules the seed within, he is thy self, the ruler within, tho immor¬ 
tal; unseen, but seeing; unheard, butrhearing ; unpercieved, hut 
perceiving; unknown, but knowing. There no other seer but 
he, there is no other hearer but he, there is no other thinker but 
he, there is no other knower but he. This is thy self,, the ruler 
within, the immortal. Everything else is perishable.” 

Now, who is this Internal Kuler mentioned in BriTiad. Ujp.% 
III. vii. 3. ? The Purvapahshin maintains that he cannot bo 
Brahman, because Brahman has no organs of action wherewith to 
govern the deities and other beings; be must be a cfsvd,, or a 
yogin who has developed extraordinary powers of pervading 
things and governing them, or some other being. By the next 
Butra, the Sutrakara answers, He must be Brahman ; as peculiar 
characteristics of Brahman, such as omnipotence, self-hood, im¬ 
mortality, and incomprehensibility by the deva§ and other beings, 
are ascribed to Him in the context.” 

Sutra Id.—The Internal Ruler over the Devas, Ac., 
(is Branian)» on .account of the mention of Its (peculiar) 
characteristics. 

V. In th^text ‘yah prithivyam tish(hanf the 
Intert^l Ruler spoken of is the Supreme; because his attri¬ 
butes are clearly designated, as that of immortality,, in the 
text, *‘yeska ta {p()tma (ayntaryami amritah**t 

N. -The objection that he has no Organs of action wbwewitb 
he can rale, cannot hold good; for the organs of the governed are 

t He who dwells in the eextfa, &c., III. vii. 3 . 

X He, is thy self, the Internal Ruler, the immortal,— Up.^ 111. vir%. 3 . 
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sufficient for the purpose, 

It is suggested that as the quality of being ii\visible and in* 
eomprehensible, instead of being peculiar to Brahman, belongs also 
to pradhanat the Internal Euler may be the pradlidm^ men¬ 
tioned in the SdnTckya Smritit. Theanswers, “ No ; 
for, the Internal Euler is described in the context net only as 

invisible but also as seeing, which jpmdAana cannot be/’ 

• 

Sutra 19, —(Tl^ internal Ruler) is not also (pradhana) 
mentioned in the (^Sankhya) Smrlti, on account of the 
mention of qualities not belongins: to it. 

V, Smarta is pradhana and is not the Internal Ruler, 
because there is no mention of the qualities, i, e., the 
three gunas, which belong to pradhana and not to Brah¬ 
man. 

N. The Sutrdkara goes on to say that jiva cannot be meant, 
as according to both the Kdnva and the Madhyamdina recensions^ 
the Internal Euler is described in Brih. Up.^ HI. vii, 22, as dif¬ 
ferent from the jiva, 

Sutra 20.—{The Internal Ruler is) not Jiva, for both 
(recensions) mention him as different. 

V. The embodied soul, the jiva is not the Internal 
Ruler, because both, i. e., the Kdnva and Mddhyamdina 
Shakhas of the Brihadaranyaka,tQ^.c\\ that the jiva is differ¬ 
ent from the Internal Ruler. It is mentioned in th^ text, 
' ya atmanam antaro yamayati!*^ that the Supreme rules 
the jiva ; therefore the Internal Ruler is not the embodied 
soul. 

J The Kanwa reading of Brih. Up.., III. vii. 22, is “ He who dwells in 
intelligence, where intelligence means the jiva, which in essence is intel¬ 

ligence; while the Madhyamdina reading is, " He who dwells in the self, &c.'’ 

t Who within lules the self— Brih^ Up . III. vV. 22, 
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N. Sutras 21 to 23 are intended to establish that the 
tource of all beings ^spoken of in Mundaha Vjpanishad^ I. i. 6, 
is Brahman. the purposes of the argument a translation of 
the necessary passages of the UpanisJtad is given below:— 
Mimdalca Upanishad^ Adh, I, Khanda i. 

1. Brahma came into existence as the first of the devas^ the 

maker of the universe, the preserver of the world; he told the 
knowledge of Brahman, the foundation of all knowledge, tO;. his 
eldest son, Atharva. ^ 

2. What Brahma tol^l Atharva, Atharva formerly told that 
'knowledge of Brahman to Angir; he told it to Satyavaha Bharad- 
vaja, who told it in succession to Angiras. 

3. Saunaka, the great householder, approaching Angiras pro¬ 
perly, asked, “I3ir, when what is known,aU this becomes known ?” 

4. (Angiras) said to him, “ Two kinds of knowledge, which 
knowers of Brahman call para (higher) and apara (lower), have 
.to be known. 

5. “ Of .them, the lower is Big Veda, Yajtir Veda, Sdma 
"Veda, Atharva "Veda, Silcsha, Kalpa, Vgdkarana, JNinihta, Chhandas 
and Jgotisha ; the higher is that by which the Ahshara (Imperi¬ 
shable) is apprehended, 

6. “ That Ahshara which is invisible, incapable of being 
seized, without family, without caste, without eyes and ears, with¬ 
out bands and feet, eternal, vast, omnipresent, and infinitesi. 
fmal, know (that) to be the source of all beings. 

7. “As the spider produces and draws in (its thread), as 
plants spring forth in the earth, as the hairs of the head and the 
•body (grow) out jf a living man, so here does the universe spring 
from flie Ahshara. 

8. “Brahman swells by brooding; hence is produced 
flyyalnfa (nondifferentiate^ germ of the universe); from avya- 
hrita, prana, mind, the true worlds, and the effects founded upon 
works (aro produced.) 

9. “Prom Him, who is all-wise, and all-knowing, whose 
brooding is meditation, is born, this Brahman (the four-faced 

-^diranyagai’bha), name and form, and aryaJeriia." 
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Munddka l/panishadf Adh, T, KJianda. ii. 

7. The eighteen persons, engaged in sacridce^and with refer¬ 
ence to whom’ sacrifice is prescribed, are perishable, for they are 
not firm. ■ Those fools, who praise this as the highest good, again- 

and again go to old age and death. 

*» »' *= » # * 

10. Fools, thinking sacrifice and good works as the best,. 

knsMF no other good, and haring on the summit of heaven, the 
place of reward, en^yed (the fruit of their works), enter this- 
world or a lower one. « 

11. Those, who, tianquil, wise, and living upon alms, prac¬ 
tise penance and faith in the forest, go through the sun, free ^ 
from’ all impurities, to the place w:here that immortal person of 
imperishable nature divella. 

12. Let a Brahmana, after examining worlds obtained by 
works, acquire freedom from desire. That which-is not made is not 
to be obtained by anything done. To know that, let him, fuel in 
hand, go to » teacher who is learned and who dwells entirely in 
Brahman. 

13i To that pupil, who has approached him properly, whose 
thoughts are calm, and who has conquered his senses, that wise 
one truly taught that knowledge of Brahman, by which ha (the 
pupil) knows the ATcahara, the true Person. 

Mundaka Upanishad^ AdK II, KKdnd^^ i. 

1. This is the truth. As, from a blazing fire, sparks, like in'- 
apperance, fly forth thousand-fold, so my dear one, from the 
Akahara manifdd beings spring into existence and go - back 
thither. 

2. That heavenly person is without body, is both within 
Bud without, has nO' birth has no mindj is pure, and 
is higher than the high dkShara (imperishable). 

3. From him is born breath, mind, all the organs, ether,, 
air, fire, water, and the earthy the support of all. 

4. !Elre is the head; the sun and moon, the eyes ; the 
quarters, the ears; disclosed Vedas, the speech; the air, the- 
breath ,* the umrerse, the heart; the earth came from his feet i 
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lie is indeed the universal Self of all beings. 

* ^ * * ♦ 

10. The j^erson is all this, works, and thought. lie who 
knows this high immortal Brahman, lying concealed in the cave 
(of the hearty, scatters away, my dear one, the knot of ignorance, 
even while here. 

The doubt that airses with reference to the above is whether 
the source of all heings mentioned in Mwid. Up.^ I. i. 6, is* ^lie 
jiva^ the pradhdnay or the Highest Lord. The PurvapaJeshin 
says, “In Mund. Up.^ I. i. 7, the non-intelligeni bodies of the spider 
and man are mentioned as similar instances; so, the source of all 
leings must be the non-intelligeut pradhdna. There is here 
mention only of such qualities as invisibility, and not of any such 
incompatible attributes as the power of seeing. The person spoken 
of as all-wise in Mund. Up., I. i. 9, is not the ATcsliara, the source 
of all beings, but the person mentioned in Mund. Up., II. i. 2, 
as higher than the high alcshara, the ahshara mentioned in the 
latter passage being the same as the source of all heings {vide I. i. 
6). If the term source be taken to mean not the material cause 
but the effective cause, the source, of all heings may mean the 
jiva" This argument is answered [as follows:—“The source 
of all heings is the Highest Lord, the reason being that pecu¬ 
liar attributes of the Highest Lord are here mentioned. It is 
this source of all heings that is spoken of as the all-wise person 
in Mund. Up., I. i. 9. In Mund. Up., I. i. 8, the source 
of all heings is spoken of as the producer of avgalcrita, and in 
verse I. i. 0, the all-wise person is spoken of as the producer of 
avyaJerita ; and omniscience can be attributed neither to the pra¬ 
dhdna Bor to the jiva. The person, mentioned in II. i.'2. as higher 
than the high alcshara is not different from the source of all 
heings spoken of also as AJcsJtdra in I. i 6; the Alcshara mention¬ 
ed in I. i. 6, is .not the same as the alcshara in II. i. 2, which 
means the avyalcrita or pradhdna. There is this further argu¬ 
ment. Verse I. i. 1. shows that the knowledge of Brahman is the 
main subject of the Upanishad. Verse I. i. S shows that in the 
Upanishad will be taught the knowledge of that, which will 
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amount to the knowledge o£ all. Verse 1. i. 4. divides all know¬ 
ledge into two kinds : the lower, that wh^h consists oE the Rig 
Veda &e ; the higher that which relates to the Ahshara^ the 
eource of all heingt. No third knowledge is taught in the Vjpa- 
nishad. If the knowledge of the Ahsharat the source of all beings 
be no other than knowledge of either the pradhana or the jiva^ 
it would follow, that Brahman has not been taught in the Upa- 
niskadf and that no knowledge which amounts to the knowledge 
of all has been communicated. Therefore the source of all beings, 
the Ak'shara, mentioned in 1. h 6fcan be no other than the 
Highest Lord; for when the Highest, in whom are contained all 
objects of enjoyment and all enjoyers (Jivas), is known, all things 
become known, and the knowledge of Brahman lias been at¬ 
tained. The mention of non-intelligent objects as illustrations of 
the source of all beings, is no reason for holding that the source of 
all beings must also be non-intelligent; for a simile cannot be 
taken to express identity between the things compared.” Hence, 

Sutra 21 ,—That which, possesses the attributes, in¬ 
visibility, ('is Brahman'), on account of the mention 
of (its peculiar) attributes. 

V. In the text tad adreshyam, the 

being who is spoken of as possessing the quality of invisi¬ 
bility is the Supreme, because the attributes mentioned, as 

invisibility, omniscience, &c., pertain to Brahman alone. 

• 

N. Again the peculiar attributes such as heavenline^ men¬ 
tioned in Mund. Up., II. i. 2, distinguish the source of all beings 
from the jiva, which cannot be spoken of as having those attri¬ 
butes. The source of all beings cannot also be the pradhdna, ns 

t Here the expression, “ That which possesses the attributes of invisibility, 
&e.,” is ineant to denote the Aishara, the source of a/i Beings, mentioned in 
Mund. U/., I. i. 6,, as characterised by invisibility, &c, 
t That which cannot be seen, &c„— ifuna. Up., I. i. 6. 
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pradhana is spoken of in 11. i. 2, by ibe term a^s7tam, and 
the tource of &U (etn^is spoken of there as the person higher 
than it. Hence, also, the sourcs of all being* can be neither the 
pradhana nor the jiva, * 

Sutra 22,—On account of the mention of (n^uliarj- 
attributes and of difference, the others, {Hva and pra- 
dhana,) cannot be the source of all beings, o 

V. In the text, d/vyo hyarnurtahy because 

of the distinctive attribute that the being is without life 
{prana) t and in the text, *'aksharat paratah parahf'X be¬ 
cause of the mention of the difference from the imperish¬ 
able /radAawa, the being who has attributes of invisibility,- 
&c., is the Supreme^ and not the others, that is pradhana 
and jiva, 

N. Again verses, II. i. 3, et. sec., describe the source of all heingsf 
as being manifold in form, which is incompatible with the supposi¬ 
tion that it is jiva. In verse ii. i. 4, the same is described as the 
inner self of ah beings, which cannot be said olpradhdm. There¬ 
fore the description of the forms of the source of aU beings, given 
in the context shows that it can neither be the jiva nor thepradhii- 
na. Some say that verses, II. i. 3^, et. sec., are to be taken os describ¬ 
ing the forms of Hiranyagarbha and not of the source of all beings^^ 
In this case, verse II. i. 10, must be taken as describing the forms 
of the source of all beings. The description in that verse also is 

inapplicable to eitl^r tiae jiva or theprad^dner. Hence,. 

• 

Sutra (The others, jiva and pradbana, cannot be 
the-soured of all beings), hlso on account of the descrip¬ 
tion of (Its) forms. * 

V. Because of the mention of his form as head 

f That heavenly person is without body.— Mund, Up.^ II. i. s. 

t Is higher than the high ohharct.'^iiuni. Up., II, i. a. 
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&c., in the text, “ Agnir murdha^ ckakshtisSi chandra- 
:siiryaUf the being is the Suprepe. 

{To be Continued,) 


MODERN EDUCATION AS IT HOLDS IN INDIA, 

BY SWAMY BAMAKBlSHIfANAirDA. 

The Bystem of education which is now in vogue, 
in our schools and colleges, is in its own way, no doubt, very 
good, but it should be supplemented, a little bit, by an 
education which will make our boys morally and spiritually 
more strong. The influence of this materialistic age has 
permeated almost all of our modern books with which we 
educate our boys. Positivism is the only theme of all science 
nnd philosophy, and sense perceptions are their only stand¬ 
ards of judgment. The world is the only thing to be studied, 
doted upon, and embraced with all one's might; what can 
not be sensed must be given up as chimerical, fanciful, and 
perfectly useless;—this is what the student mostly learns in 
our schools and colleges. 

And what is the result of such an education ? JSe has 
lost all faith in, all regard and reverence for the Eternal 
Being who disposes and arranges every cosmic particle which, 
thus moved, creates, preserves, and destroys the universe, in 
infinite space, and time. Ho does not believe that he exist¬ 
ed previous to his birth, and is to exist after the dissolution 


J Fire is the head ; the sun and moon, the eyes.,— ^luKd. I’/, II. i 4. 
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of his body. This narrow span of life is all in all to him, 
which, in his, imagination, he regards as permanent, and 
thus all his hopes, all his aspirations are confined to it 
only. His fond attachment to life, makes him forget its 
ephemeral nature,and he goes on building innumerable base¬ 
less castles in the air and dreams .of himself as the undisputed 
lord of all of them, alas! sooner or latter to bo suddenly 
awakened to the grim fact, that hiS career has almost come 
to an end! If education,^ means, expafisioii of mind by 
knowledge, can we call that education which, in¬ 
stead of expanding, narrows and confines the individual to 
this precarious, and transient duration which goes by the 
name of human life ? The Vedas declare, “That which is infini¬ 
tely expanded on all sides, is alone blissful. Bliss can not 
bo found in narrow and limited things. The Infinite alone 
is Bliss. One should desire to comprehend the Infinite.’' 
The hoary sages of old India knew what was true education, 
and thus educating themselves they came to know that:— 
“The Self alone is below, the Self above, the Self behind, the 
Self before, the Self is on the right, the Self is on the 
left, the Self alone is all this.” Can death frighten 
him who thus expands or educates himself? This is 
what is real education. If education, instead of 
broadening one’s* soul and gradually enabling it to 
embrace even the Infinite, narrows and coops it up in the 
not-very-pleasant hole of a momentary life, it is worse than 
ignorance, and the wise man who first uttered the sentiment, 
“ Where ignorance is bliss, it is folly to bo wise,” had per¬ 
haps, in his mind, this kin3 of education. 

And is not our modern education something like this ? 
You may eay, that our boys have nowadays become more 
broad-hearted, and liberal. They have almost demolished the 
narrowing walls of the caste system, and begun to mix more 
freely with their neighbours, than their forefathers had done 
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Nowadays, most of them do not observe that foolish restric¬ 
tion in food,'and take all those nourishing viaAds which are 
sanctioned by the unerring decision of Science. They do not 
like to confine themselves to their own country, thinking it 
to-be all in all, like the frog in the well, but they want to 
go out to other lands to learn many new things, and thua 
gather more knowledge which their own country is inade¬ 
quate to supply t^em with. Did any ancient society or 
nation know what great power* of doing good to the 
World lay dormant in steam or electricity ? Modern Scienti¬ 
fic education flying on her two wings of observation and 
experiment has soared to those regions which our forefathers 
could not even imagine, and discovered those grand truths 
which to them appeared as incredible as fliiracles. Con¬ 
sidering all these glorious achievements, can we judiciously 
stigmatise our present system of education as narrow and 
worthless ? 

Yes, I do not deny that some good we have derived 
from our education, but I am not ready to give it more cre¬ 
dit than what is really due to it. All those glorious achieve¬ 
ments which you have just now pointed out, are almost no¬ 
thing better than so many shining soap-bubbles which are 
very glorious to look at, but contain nothing inside. Our boys 
have certainly become more broad-hearted and liberal,they are 
very lax in observing the caste restrictions nowadays. But 
is it really a fact ? Have they really become so much filled 
with the love for all beings, that they can equally feel /or all» 
a saint, as well as a sinner, a beautiful, as well as an ngly 
man, a rich, as well as a poor neighbour, a friend, as 
well as, an enemy f Have they realized the highest ideal 
which Bhagavan Sri Krishna holds out in his immortal Song^ 
Divine, in describing the state of those men who have been 
really able to demolish the narrowing walls of the caste sys¬ 
tem, os the .truly wise look equally towards a learned 

4 
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and humble Brahmana, a cow, an elephant, a dog, 

a Pariah? Have they been able to garner in their 

bosoms that universal solvent of Divine Love, wherein 

€ * • 

good, bad, high, low, rich, poor, favorable, unfavorable, all 
become one ? Can .they look towards their enemy with the 
same eye wherewith they see their friends ? Has not educa- 
tion made them more vain, more negligent towards thr3ir 
inferiors, more fastidious, more critical in finding fault with 
others, more lenient, and* indulgent regarding their own 
shortcomings,and as such more selfish than their uneducated 
brethren? And considering this, can we say with any good 
reason, that they have almost demolished the narrowing 
walls of the caste system ? Have they not jumped from the fry¬ 
ing pan into the fire,by giving up one kind of caste system and 
taking up another ? Has the change made them better or 
worse ? The born Brahmana does not hate his inferiors so 
much, as the reform-loving revolutionist hates those who are 
conservatively disposed. Is this love ? I am not discussing 
here about the merits or demerits of the caste system, as it 
now holds in India. What I want to fchow, is that the so- 
called reform, brought about by our modern education has 
not mended matters in any way, but has perhaps spoiled 
them in many cases. 

The next thing our education has done is that it has 
saved our young men from becoming frogs in the well by 
taking some of tWfem to foreign countries to learn many new 
truths svhich they could not learn in India. Thanks to the 
British Government, whose broad and philanthropic line of 
action has spared no pains to bring in the light of Western 
Science and Philosophy to illumine this subject Empire. The 
liberal education received in our schools and colleges pro¬ 
duces men who are not in any way inferior to any of those 
England-returned title-holders, in point of up-to-date 
scientific and literary attainments. The foriper have got 
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greater caution and judgment in them than their more 
civilized brethren who are characterised by hasty and sup¬ 
erficial methods • of procedure, in all their attempts to 
put new wine in old bottles, «8 that of thrusting West¬ 
ern manners and customs into our Eastern modes of 
living. Almost all the noteworthy children of modern 
creation, beginning from Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who have 
done any real good to Ifidia, at first completed their student¬ 
ship here, and thtu some of them went to the West to be 
recognised as learned scholars. In the face of such facts, it 
is useless to argue that we must go out of our Mother-land 
in order to attain perfection. 

As to the unbounded license in taking food of all des¬ 
criptions from all sources, which our education has given ut, 
we can not be much proud of it, in consideration of the 
fact that it is more difificult, and more noble to re¬ 
strain one’s passions and appetites, than giving them 
unrestrained liberty. Most of our educated men now¬ 
adays harbour a^ wrong notion that animal food can 
give US more physical and mental vigour than vege¬ 
table diet, in spite of the fact, that although the Brahmanas 
are ^vegetarians from their birth, although from time imme¬ 
morial, their families have never soiled their hands, and 
tainted their minds with the blood of living beings who love 
life as much as any one of us, if not more, yet tliey are more 
intelligent and educated than their flesh-eating brethren, 
fairer and more beautiful, soberer and more considerate, 
in many cases. This is especially true of the Deccan which 
has given India her three of the best religious teachers. Sri 
Sankara, Sri Ramanuja, and Sri Madhva, all of whom 
were Brahmanas. Food, indeed, should be taken ac¬ 
cording to one’s natural craving, caused by the cli¬ 
mate in which one lives, as well as, by one’s mental apti¬ 
tude, which may be either thoughtful, active, or dull. A 
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thoughtful man naturally likes food which is plain, sim¬ 
ple and easily digestible. An active man requires life-giv¬ 
ing and exciting food to hold him up in his incessant strug¬ 
gles against unfavorable (circumstances. It is only a lasy, 
dull,and worthless man,having no discriminative faculty that 
takes all sorts of food without any restriction, his idea being 
to swallow as much victuals as possible; and alas ! the num- 
her of such people is a legion. It ii^ not at all good to take 
food from a man whom one knows to be immoral and wick- 

C 

ed, because by so doing one will have to sympathise with 
him in gratefulness, which is as good as imbibing his per¬ 
verse nature to soma extent. So it is not at all good to be 
indiscriminate in taking one’s food. As such a laxity great¬ 
ly tends to bring down the man, we cannot be at all proud 
of our young men’s unrestrained licence in the matter of 
messing. The food which does not suit a man’s constitution 
is unhealthy to him, and therefore he should avoid it if he 
wants to live long with health and vigor. 

In the beginning of the formation of one’s character res¬ 
triction is absolutely necessary, as it acts like a hedge round 
a growing plant, says Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishiia. If a plant is 
not protected by a fence it is beset with all sorts of dangers, 
and is sure to fall a victim to a thousand and one of them. 
But when it grows up to be a tree, the fence may be removed 
without doing any injury to it. Similarly when a man has 
his'character firmly implanted in him, let him then go be- 
3 mnd caste and food restrictions, that will nob injure him’in 
any way. Previous to that, if he gives undue licence to 
himself it will be as good iTs forcibly pulling out the slough 
from above a sore which lias nob completely healed, and thus 
making it. worse. If a frog wants to be as big as a bull, in 
its attempt to do so it will burst itself out to death. Sitni- 
larlv if a man with unformed character wants to imitate a 
man with formed character, he will fare nothing better than. 
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tlie frog. 

I 

Now let U8 consider the nature of our ©dijcation which, 
nowadays, principally rests upon the study of Science whose 
sweet harmony and precise characfbr have been lately discov¬ 
ered by our modern savants, and thus whose youthful beauty 
coupled with her various marvellous achievements has an 
irresistable charm over the whole humanity, Our Poetry, 
Drama, History, Pliilosollh}’', nay the whole range of litera¬ 
ture have been perlbeated with her light. Even Religion 
herself fearing that her antique beauty may not be a match 
to the youthful charms of this, newly found Maid, has begun 
to court her favour, and sit at her feet to learn about the 
proper method of procedure that will gain more customers 
for her old self. How this young Governess of the old Lady 
has tortured and twisted many of her antiquated notions, is 
not unknown to most of us. So Science, nowadays, is all- 
paramount, and in judging her beauty I am virtually judging 
the whole modern age which has got all its charms from her. 

Observation and experiment are the two principal 
methods with which science starts confidently, being 
fully convinced beforehand about the uniformity of natural 
laws. Reasoning is the soul of these two methods, which 
in its turn, is based upon the duality of the knower and the 
known, the subject and the object, the Purusha and the 
Prakriti. If it is a fact that the subject can live independent 
of the object, if it is not the case that the subject is a mere 
bundle of various ideas which are the various representations 
of the object, it is also a fact that the object can live as well, 
independent of the subject. This subject Which lives in¬ 
dependent of the object goes by the name of Purusha or 
Mind-in-itself, and the object which lives independent of the 
subject goes b}^ the name of Prakriti or Matter-in-itself. Let 
us try to have some sort of conception of these twp independent 
entities. Mind-in-itself being free from all material taints 
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must be beyond thinking and feeling, based upon desire 
or will, and hence must be unknown and unknowable 
in itself, having the power to know when it comes in contact 
with the object. Matter4n-itself not being known to the 
subject is also unknown and unknowable in itself, having 
the power to be known by the subject, coining in contact 
with it. So when none of these two comes in contact 
with one another, when each is left perfectly free to it&lf, 
the subject, being void of all desires, all activities, is regarded 
as perfect, since desire means want, which means imper* 
fection. 

Now, because every one wants to be perfect, and none 
wants to be imperfect, it follows, that the final separation of 
the Subject from the Object constitutes the highest goal of 
men and gods alike. This is what is called Liberation or 
Mukiif realizing which, the man is not conditioned by or 
confined to any desire, and thus unconfined he becomes Infi¬ 
nite, or realizes his infinite nature. Being beyond all 
activities he realizes his eternally changeless nature, and free 
from all restlessness, causing worries and anxieties, he rea¬ 
lizes his all-blissful state. This eternally all-blissful and 
conscious nature of man goes by the name of Sachchidanan- 
dam. This is indeed the only goal towards which all beings 
are struggling to reach. This is the only ideal of every man; 
for does not every one love to live eternally ? What can be 
more hateful to him than the idea of death ? Does he not want 
to be .always happy ? Is not misery a thing which he hates 
most f Is there not in him an incessant hankering after 
knowledge ? And cai) tha1> hankering in him ever cease as 
long as there will remain something more for him to be 
known?-His hunger after knowledge has no limit, audit 
will never be satiated until he knows all. Then alone his 
restlessness will end. Now, as long as a man is restless he 
is not in his proper clement, reaching which alone he finds 
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absolute rest. Hence man’s real element or nature is omni¬ 
science, for nothing short of that will ever give him rest. 
Thus we have found out true human nature, which is 
eternal, all-blissful, and omnisoiebt. Can he ever expect 
to realize this as long as he will remain connected with this 
universe ? The Knower or Purusha must entirely separate 
himself from the Known or Prahriti before he is able to realize 
his infinite nature, as we*have just now seen. The goal lies 
in this final separation, which me%ns the destruction of this 
idea of a universe of Sense. For, what is this universe ? It 
is the offspring of the union of Purusha with Prakriti, of 
the Knower with the Known, of the Subject with the Ob¬ 
ject. It is altogether a dependent thing. It is made up 
of forms, touches, tastes, smells, and sounds, and 
thus it is based upon a conscious, living orga¬ 
nism, and consequently is as evanescent, and shifting as the 
latter. It is a series of ever-changing appearances which 
mirage-like always elude the grasp of the most acute of ob¬ 
servers, and that is why it is known as phenomenon, as 
opposed to noumenon or the permanent back ground upon 
which it manifests itself like the shadowy pictures of the 
magic lantern. Thus it is nothing better than a passing 
shadow, and should always be regarded as such. This is the 
conclusion which we at last arrive at after properly analysing 
the universe. Could he be regarded as a wise man who 
makes much of this shadow ? 

But the subject matter of Science is this Universe alone 
which she regards as the only reality’’. She does not want 
to admit the existence of any thing which is not to be found 
in it. -She teaches us to worship it and it alone, to make it 
the only subject of our study, setting aside all such trans* 
cendental ideas as that of God, Purusha, Prahriti &c. She 
wants to convince us that this earth is all in all. Hence she 
is ever vigilant to beautify and adorn it and make it so 
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charming, attractive and homelike that men may not have 
any inclination to search for any other home anywhere. She 
holds that knowledge is power, knowledge gathered from 
observation and experiment. 

After what we have already considered, does the claim 
of science appear in any way to be valid and well-grounded? 
Does she not make much of a shadow ? Is she not lik^ a 
siren that entices the passers-by with her sweet voice, and 
false promise only to kill them ? Bliss is not to 
be found in small things ” sings the hoarv sage, 
while she insists upon us to believe that all bliss can be 
derived from a shadow. Whom are we to iiccept, her or the 
Sage who promises us eternal life, all-blissfulness,and omnis¬ 
cience ? Knowledge is power indeed, but not the knowledge 
of shadow, but of reality. Moreover, we can never expect 
to get perfect knowledge of the universe as it is infinite 
in its bulk and eternal in its duration, whereas confined in 
body and mind we are nothing better than limited indi¬ 
viduals. Even if we get the power of knowing all about a 
w'orld every second of our life, the time will never come when 
we shall be able to know all the worlds in the universe for 
they are innumerable and hence inexhaustible. So our 
knowledge of the universe must always remain partial or 
incomplete, and such knowledge is worse than no 
knowledge of it. It is as good as the blind men's know 
ledge of the elephant, in the fable. Can such a knowledge 
be ever desirable ? 

I 

We have now fairly dwelt upon the false claim'of Sci¬ 
ence upon our attention, and found out that she has no 
power to give us what we really desire, nay, on the contrary 
she has a*^great tendency to waylay and kill us by puffing 
us up with false vanity caused by a few little, ephemeral 
advantages of the flesh got through her. So we should not 
be proud of the education which we derive from Science. 
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But, unfortunately, she has permeated every branch of 
learning, nay, even Beligion, as we have seen. Can the 
young votary of such an education achieve anything truly 
noble and grand which will give Wm some real advantages 
in life ? It is too much to expect any such thing from him. 
Hence the system of education now in vogue in our schools 
an^ colleges is certainly very defective. 

- Self-expansion should be the end and aim of trueeduca- 
tion,and that can dftly come when it enables us to disentangle 
ourselves completely from the meshes of the bod}'". Can it be 
effected by committing suicide ? By no means, as it increases 
the bondage a thousandfold, being an outcome of weakness; 
for only those people commit suicide who have not strength 
and courage enough in them to face boldly all untoward 
circumstances. Weakness strengthens the bondage, while 
strength alone breaks it. What is it that binds, limits, and 
weakens us ? Desire and not the body which is rooted in it. 
If you chop the branch of a tree, many more branches will 
grow in its place, as long as the root is left unmolested ; in 
the same manner, if you kill one bod 3 ’^,man 3 ’^ more bodies will 
come in its place, as long as the desire is there. So self-ex¬ 
pansion requires the uprooting of desires. How can it be ef- 
fcted ? Wherein are the desires themselves rooted ? They 
have there birthplace in the senses. Hence controlling the 
senses alone we can control desires, and controling the latter 
again we can get rid cf them, and tlius expand ourselves in 
all ways, so that the whole universe may form a part of us, 
instead of our being mere insignificant particles of it. t/an we 
get rid of the senses by mutilating them ? No, for we can 
only n^utilate the external organs which are merely the seats 
of them, they being always beyond the reach of material wea¬ 
pons. We require a strong desire to control our desires for see¬ 
ing, touching,tasting.hearing,smelling, thinking, feeling, and 
willing. As a thorn is required to extricate the thorn that gets 

5 
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into the and causes trouble to it, so an iptense desire is 
necessary to extricate all those desires tlxifc have rooted them* 
selves in the man to canse him various miseries, says 
Bhagavan Sri Baniakrishnb, and when thus one desire extri¬ 
cates other diesires, lie slioald tlirovv away both of tliem, like 
the thorns. » 

Now, this is not a veiy easy affiir. It requires a life long 
struggle on the part of tlm man tobfing the senses under his 
cTontrol. A sensible man should not albvf'himself to be con- 

f 

trolled by his senses, for, like unbroken horses they will drag 
him to destiniction. Hat when he is able to In'ingthem under 
his control, then, like broken horses, tlvpy will lead him to his 
destination, and instead of being his enemies will be Iiis true 
friends. This attempt to control the senses is what Morality 
aims at. Hence tlie moral path is the only path every man 
should! follow, so that he may reach perfection at last, Man in¬ 
deed is the creator of Iiis own destiny. '‘The Self is the friend 
to tlie self, the Self is the enemy to the self” soys Bhagavan 
Sri Krishna. “He wdio conquers his self by means of his Self 
IS a friend to his Self.” Indeed man lives in his self-created 
world. It is foolishness to imagine that the woidd is out¬ 
side and independent of him. A short story will iDustrate 
this clearly. Once upon a time a king was snifering from 
an eye-disease. Doctors of note were called in, who all una- 
niniousTy asked His Majesty to- live amidst green environ- 
mehts, for some i\>orvths, and then tlie disease would, leave 
Jiim, Wlieu tlie doctors depai-feed the king at once ordered 
the whole palace to bo wasli^ so as to be green in color. He 
issued an order to all his subject-s in the city to similarly wash 
their houses, as in the course of his di*ive he must have to see 
all those.' He oi-dei-ed his thi*o»e, chairs, bedsteads, and 
seats of varions 801*18 to l>e covered with green satin j and 
thus he took every precaution to make his surronndings 
.as green as possible, lint although he was a great,and poiyer- 
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ful monarch aiid his mere word was a law to the surrounding 
territories, he could not manage to paint the shy green, which 
daring that time unfortunately used to be often red, a colour 
which the doctors especially asko5 him not to look at. How¬ 
ever he managed to canopy some of his favorite streets with 
' green pavilions,and thus some how managed to create a green 
ei^vironment for himself. This created a great bustle through¬ 
out tht) whole town, ancfthe royal coffer was drained almost to 
the last farthing. %ven with so i^uch expense, in his careless 
moments, the king could not prevent himself from looking at 
the red clouds. This protracted his disease and made him, his 
qaeen,and the whole royal family very anxious, on his account. 
His majesty belonged to the celebrated Thick Skull family. 

In a not very remote village, one Mr. Conimonsense, 
a very poor subject of the nionaroh was attacked with the 
same disease, t*nid his poor physician also advised him to live 
amidst green surroundings. After thanking him for his kind 
advice, Mr. Oommonsense went to the nearest bazar with a 
two-anna-bit and purchased a pair of green spectacles with it, 
and patting it upon his nose was, at once, able to paint the 
whole universe with a rich emarald color which cured his 
disease within a week; what he effected by spending a few 
farthings, his Boyal Majesty could not do spending, thousands 
of pounds ! The secret of Mr. Commonsense's success lay in 
the fact that he did not regard the universe as in any way 
outside himself and so changing the color of his eyes, he was 
able to change the color of the whole universe. * 

This clearly illustrates that every man’s universe is based 
upon himself, and if he wants to see a pious and godly world, 
he should have to be pious and godly himself. Eoligion is 
flelf«culture, and self-culture is true education. Hence genuine 
education is indissolubly connected with religion. By 
expanding myself, I expand the universe in which I live. 
Thus doing good to the world means doing good to one^e 
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own self. Oar boys aro sadly wanting in this kind of edu¬ 
cation. They«are perfectly satisfied with the shadow, and 
do not care to see that, of which it is the shadow. As bare 
mention of wine cannot in^riate a man and he must have to 
drink the. real wine if he wants to be intoxicated, so merely 
catching at the shadow can never give one shelter and pro¬ 
tection, never take pno beyond all miseries. The Reality 
which is behind the shadow of the phenomenal universe 
must be realized before a man expects to tulfil his three eter¬ 
nal cravings mentioned before. That realitj^ goes by the 
name of Purusha, Brahman, or God. As he who wants to 
see the potter cannot be satisfied by merely looking at the 
pot, and he must have to turn his back to it and search after 
the potter so he who wants to realize God must nob remain 
satisfied by studying merely the universe, he must have to 
turn his back to it. And how to do that ? 'By means of 
Tildncation. The study of the universe is necessary so long, 
as it does not point out to the student the real Being behind 
it, who is the abode of all bliss, all knowledge, and all life. 
That education whose end and aim is to lead the student to 
truth, saving him from the enticing effects of all false 
glainours, is true education. Instead of being a curse it is 
a blessing to humanity. If science leaving her false coquetry 
plainly confesses her utter inablity to solve this infinite riddle 
of the universe, and asks her votaries to search for truth some¬ 
where beyond he»own jurisdiction as she occasionally does to 
some fortunate individual, it is then that she behaves like a 
godde 38 ,andas such,fairly clqjms our love and reverence for her. 
In this her divine aspect every man should bow down to her. 

' Much has already been said about the absolute necessity 
of rejecting the phenomena to realize the One Truth behind, - 
which is differently known as Purusha, Brahman or God, al-‘ 
though there are some apparent contradictions in the under- 
Atanding of these terms. But this is more easily said than done. 
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nay, if; is the most difhcult of all the feats which a hnman 
being has to perforin before he can hope to realize that 
much-longed-for eternal peace and bliss for which he is 
struggling consciously or unconscioiisly. The senses are natu¬ 
rally, refractory, much more, the mind. As there is no royal 
road to success, however trifling that may be, we must 
continuallj" struggle hard with intense patience and perser- 
verence to realize this highest of all goals. Culture of the 
following virtues wlfich Bliagavan Sri Krishna mentions to 
Arjuna as the only means to realize that Being who alone is 
worthy of being known, is absolutely necessary for this pur¬ 
pose. “ Sacrifice of pride and vanitj'', non-injury, forbearance, 
simplicity, reverential service to the Teacher, purity, patience, 
austerity, non-attachment to sensual appetites, non-ego- 
isra, consideration of the miseries of birth, death, old age, 
and disease, want of undue love and attachment towards 
one’s own child, wife, home Ac, constant mental equipoise in 
weal or woe, exclusive and intense devotion towards God, love 
of solitude, non-attraction, for the company of men, constant 
study of the nature of self, a clear conception of the mean¬ 
ings of spiritual truths,—these are the means of realizing 
the Highest Ideal, and those that are contrary to these blind 
the man and hence are known as ignorance. “ The culture 
of these virtues alone is calculated to make us perfect. In 
old India education was indissolubly connected with such 
a culture, and that is why those old students still stand.as 
the undisputed Teachers of mankind and are called the 
holy appelation of Rishis or sages. The downfall of Modern 
India is due to this want of virtuous and austere practices 
along with the book-learned education. If our educationists 
awake to this degenerating defect of modern education and 
try to remedy it, then there is some hope of regaining the 
pristine glory and grandeur for which ancient Indi^ is 
deservedly famous throughout the world. 



PHILOSCXPIIT AND EELIGION. 


The aims of man {putnisliarihaa) according to the Hindu 
Sastras are four—duty (dha%'ma)^ material wealth and power 
{ar{ha\ sensual desire and enjoyment^ freedom and Kiss¬ 

ful immortality (niolcsha). Of these the fir^, dharmat is an im¬ 
mediate accessory of the fourth (moJcgka) ; and the second is simi¬ 
larly allied to the third, Tcama. The middle two are the products 
of worldly activity and tend towards happiness of a lower order. 
The Hrst may be given a place intermediate between tbe middle two 
and the last; and though like arika and kama related to wordly pros¬ 
perity and happiness, all the three of them, in the opinion 
of the Hindu Vedantin, are useful only as accessories to the 
fourth which is the ultimate goal of both religion and philosophy. 
They mark, as it were, the different stages through which a man 
should pass as he evolves his highest nature which is characteris¬ 
ed by freedom and immortality. Kougbly speaking, man may be 
said to exhibit in bis nature three aspects of being, material, hu¬ 
man and divine w'hich are also those into which the phenomenal 
universe is ultimately resolvable. Materiality which is the lowest 
manifestationofthe world-substance, is characterised by grossness 
and is common to all beings. It forms as it were the negative pole of 
the manifested universe. Humanity is higher than that and is 
characterised by the superior faculties of reason and intellect and 
spiritual qualities which distinguish man from other beings aud 
take him nearer to God himself. Divinity is the highest mani¬ 
festation of the cosmic spirit^and forms the true nature of man 
which is superhuman, eternal and infinite, independent and 
devoid of change. It forms os it were the poiitiye pole of pheno¬ 
menal manifestation and is characterised by all such qualities as 
elevate a thing above the level of humanity. The highest lum of 
man is therefore to rise above the lower manifestations of mate¬ 
riality and humanity and realise the divinity which belongs to 
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man’s true nature. This is the imrushaHha which has freedom as 
its characteristic. ^ 

I'reedom oE what ? As there can be no act without a doer ' 
and no thought without a thinker, aI]K)ur acts and thoughts pre¬ 
suppose the existence of a subjective principle in man which is 
known ns the atman or the self. The existence of this self is 
neither incapable of being demonstrated, because it is itself the 
underlying basis of all demqpstrations ; nor is it capable of being 
denied, for, even in t|^ a<;t of denying, its existence is taken for 
granted. It is the one principle whic^ persists in the midst of all 
impermanent objects. This permanent principle alone is realised 
as the divine spirit in man and is the sole foundation for all cer¬ 
tainty and forms the basis of both philosophy and religion. The 
freedom spoken of is, therefore, that of this aiman, and is freedom 
from all kinds of retarding and binding influences which contract 
or veil its true nature. It is the highest state of divine existence 
which the self attains to by realising its true nature, and thus 
forms the highest object of human pursuit and the ultimate goal 
of both religion and philosophy. 

Although the object of both philosophy and religion is to 
secure to man that knowledge and realisation which will lead to 
this highest goal of freedom and eternal existence in the Supreme 
Being, their methods are different, lieligion belongs to the 
sphere of practical life and works through the lower faculties of 
man—his senses and emotions. Ic lays down rules for the re¬ 
gulation of a man's conduct and employs such means as will help 
him to realise easily his highest ideal. Its metliod is to lead him 
through a course of religious practice and worship suitable to his 
individual capacity, step by step until he realises the Ugliest 
ideal—the Brahman, 0>nsequently it includes and presents to 
us lower ideals also which vary according to individual states of 
luental development and have for their end worldly 
prosperity as well as supreme felicity. It ciunprehends within 
its sphere of operation the lower ptiruHlvirthau. also, but only as 
leading to the highest. 

Philosophy, whose function is intellectual, deals with gene- 
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ml tratlii which are independent oE and above sense^'pereeption. 
It employs reagon which alone, by means oE abstract concepts 
can prosecute its investigations beyond the limits of experience, 
and through it produces that knowledge which culminates in 
freedom and iminoi‘tality. Though reason moves in the 
higher sphere of concepts, it depends .to a certain 
extent on the results of experience, for at times both 
kinds oE knowledge get so mixed up* that reason has first to tlis- 
tinguish knowledge derived from experiet^ce, from knowledge 
aj^riori. Also reason which tries to leap beyond itself into'the 
region oE the unknown builds itself only on the classified facts of 
phenomenal experience. Consequently all kinds of knowledge 
come within the province of philosophy—empirical knowledge re¬ 
lating to the lower ideals as taught in the lower sciences 
and the transcendental knowledge relating to the highest Brah¬ 
man. Says the Mundakopanishad “ Two Vidyas are to be known 
the higher and the lower.'* Accordingly philosophy may be said 
to have two sides to it, one the empirical and the other, trans¬ 
cendental. On its empirical side it deals with that lower 
knowledge which leads to the achievement of lower ideals employ¬ 
ed by religion and other empirical sciences. On its transcendental 
side it treats of that higher knowledge which leads to the reali¬ 
sation oE the Highest iSelf. Each oE these two phases is capable 
oF inaniEestation in a variety oE fot ms, the one according to the 
nature and character oE the ideal which it inculcates and 
the other according to the conception which one wishes 
to realise. For this reason philosophy has not only assumed a 
dnal aspect but Ifks also taken a variety oE forms ranging bet¬ 
ween Ihe purely empirical and the purely transcendental varying 
according to the end aimed<«t and the method oE investigation 
pursued therein. 

In the history oE sciences, it is invariably found that at the 
commencement oE its growth, almost every science which has come 
tT> possess distinctive existence in its subsequent development, has 
remained blended with some of the other sciences. So long as there 
arises no necessity for the dijGEerentiation of a special science for 
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a particular branch of knowledge, that science is apt to remain in 
an undeveloped condition submerged in some othef science with 
which it is intimately connected. More or less almost all sciences 
are intimately connected with one another and have a common 
object in view. Each science naturally seeks the help of others 
and in doing so, contributes largely to the growth and develop- 
m^t of others. When a science has gathered sniHcient strength 
to stand upon its own legend dispense with the help of others^ 
it becomes an indepdfident means for investigating truth which 
is the common goal of all sciences. Thus we have come to asso¬ 
ciate the indistinct and inseparable union of any two sciences 
with a primitive state of existence. This has led some of the 
occidental thinkers to account for the inseparableness of religion 
and philosophy in India by maintaining their rudimentary state 
of development. The connection between religion and philo¬ 
sophy as understood by the Hindus ought not to be viewed in 
this sense. Philosophy by itself cannot form, according to them, 
a complete science; nor can religion which teaches practical 
philosophy entirely do away* with philosophy proper which 
deals with the theoretical aspect of it. Eeligion as an empirical 
science should always go hand in hand with philosophy which 
aims at the proper conception of the theoretical ideal; and in its 
highest sense it becomes more closely allied with philosophy than 
any other science. 

The intimate connection between religion and philosophy as 
it exists in India should not be considered, as is sometimes done to 
mark a lower stage of development; but it is essential rather than 
accidental. We have seen how philosophy is not orly the science of 
reason and its concepts, but also is the science of religio*n and 
other sciences whose province is the phenomenal universe. Its 
aim is to combine all of them into a harmonious whole, deter¬ 
mine the truths that underlie them and form judgments as to 
tise nature, origin and mutual relations of the ultimate realities. 
This relation between religion and philosophy is visible more palp¬ 
ably in the Vedanta system of philosophy than in any other. Prof. 
Deusien in referring to the relation that subsists between the two 

6 
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kinds of knowledge inculcated by the Vedanta and the two points 
of view of its metaphysics, says: The connected system shows us 
that thcT higher knowledge in theology and eschatology forms with 
the metaphysical view in cosmology and psychology an inseparable 
part of its metaphysics; and in the same way the lower know¬ 
ledge of theology and eschatology with the empirical views of 
cosmology and psychology give us a complete conception of the 
metaphysics as represented from the empirical point of viev^ of 
Avidya and forms a system of religion for ttiose who are not able 
to raise themselves up to the higher point of view.” The philoso¬ 
phy of the phenomenal universe, its nature and origin and its 
relation to the ultimate existence, leads us to the regions of 
religion and science and furnishes us with the basis for the diffe¬ 
rent aspects which philosophy itself has assumed in its earlier 
stages of development. 

Some may think that for us who live in an age of scientific 
enquiry and who are enriched with the intellectual accretions of 
many centuries and many countries, there is no need for going 
back to the primitive ideas of the ancient Riehis. The material 
sciences were, no doubt, literally unknown to the philosophic drea¬ 
mers of the Himalayan forests ; and a reasoned concatenation of 
facts and the workings of nature were outside their range. But one 
thing should be borne in mind that too much absorption into 
the ways of external phenomena seems to have been consi¬ 
dered by the ancient Hindus as rather an impediment to 
the highest aspects of philosophical research. Objective 
sciences and metaphysics start from the opposite poles of pheno¬ 
menal existence. ^ The heirarchy of sciences takes its origin 
in observation of and research into the external world of nature 
and fui attempt to abstract from it the various laws and proper¬ 
ties that inhere in it; whereas metaphysics views the some 
experiences from their subjective side, converts them into sema- 
tions and concepts and by means of reason endeavours to reaeh 
the eternal realities that lie at the root of all experience. 
-However well the facts of science may be arranged and classi¬ 
fied, to a philosc^er who wishes to penetrate beyond the veil pf 
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empirical vision, they concern only with the fleeting objects of the 
senses. His object is to dive deep into the mysteries of nature 
by getting beyond the veil and freeing himself from the tram¬ 
mels of material bondage and from^ther and misguiding influ¬ 
ences, and through a course of reasoned knowledge fi^d out the 
Unknown and Indescribable which forms the metaphysical basis 
of both matter and mind. The work of science is no doubt 
colhplete so far us the side of the phenomenal cosmos 

is concerned, but# as regards its spiritual side its work is 
almost nil. This side of the phefloinena which is beyond the 
pale of science and ignored by it altogether, is of the utmost im- 
portance to man in determining the ultimate truth. The recog¬ 
nition of this fact by the modern sciences has made them chalk 
out new lines for their future development by trying to make the 
sciences harmonise with philosophy. Indian philosophers seem to 
have recognised long ago this relation between science and religion. 
Even while they devoted themselves exclusively to the. develop¬ 
ment of the spiritual side and the knowledge of the metaphysical 
basis of things, they acknowledged the results of positive sciences 
as legitimate so long as they did not contradict the conclusions 
of metaphysics. They admitted the utility of religion as the 
hand-maid of philosophy for the reason that both of them served 
the same object and that the phenomena of religion, above all, 
touched the inmost nature of man. 

Besides, the nature of the relation between religion and 
philosophy depends a great deal upon one’s conception of philo¬ 
sophy and religion. There is as much difference between philo¬ 
sophy as it is conceived in the West and philosophy as under¬ 
stood in the East as there is between their respective psycholo¬ 
gies. While the one bases eveiything on a material substratum, 
the other requires* a spiritual one. The soul as conceived by the 
West is material in character, while in the East it is entirely 
spiritual, is distinct from and opposed to matter and stands be¬ 
hind all phenomenal manifestations. In Europe philosophy 
was for a long time dealt with on a par with other sciences and 
an equal amount of interest stimulated all branches of study. 
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There the pleasure which people derive from the study of philo- 
Fophy is not in any way different from the pleasure which a 
luaa attains when he succeeds in achieving the long cherished 
object <»£ his heart. But in ^ndia philosophy was studied for its 
own sake* with no other object in view than the attainraent of 
the highest immsJmrtha. The pleasure which men derive from 
the knowledge realised through philosophy is not the transient 
pleasure of the senses and'intellect or^nything akin to whalf is 
happiness in this world, but it is the etema^, spiritual bliss char¬ 
acterised by freedom. That is the reason why in Europe 
while a philosopher soars high in the region of thought 
his eyes are always fixed on worldly gain. But in 
India a person's philosophical attainment is measured by the 
' amount of renunciation of worldly pleasures and prosperity which 
.it induces in him. Herein also we find that, judging from the 
various results philosophy has produced in man, we have to look 
from two, stand-points—on a par with other sciences as be¬ 
longing to the lower vidyas and by itself as leading to sup¬ 
reme felicity. 

Thus philosophy may be said to have an internal object of 
•its own as well as an external relation with other departments of 
knowledge. This has led it to assume different forms at differ¬ 
ent times with different sets of people. We can get a deeper 
conception of it by studying the causes which led it to assume such 
particular forms. At different stages of progress people have held 
to different stand points and the character of their philosophy, 
to. no small extent depended upon the constitution of the people 
amongst whom it thade its appearance. Their Government, social 
life, th^r customs, their culture, advancement in science and art, 
and., above everything, tlieiB religion, all contributed to the 
development of their philosophy. Though philosophy deals with 
abstract ideas and is cl ijfly the science of the Absolute, it can be 
studied only in connection with the concrete and actual. No 
theory is of any use by its'^lf without its applicability to prac¬ 
tical sciences. The spirit that pervades the philosophy of a par¬ 
ticular nation at a particular period of its history is the . spirit 
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which is laaniEest in all their actions and thoughts at that period. 
In Europe where for a long time the sphere of religion was out¬ 
side that of philosophy, religion dreaded philosophy and philoso¬ 
phy struggled independent of religion* The struggle for existence 
of the peo{Ae and the material and sensual nature of the life they 
led made their philosophy also partake of the character of worldli¬ 
ness. In a country like India where philosophy had its source in 
tlie%eligion of the ai^d people had* ample leisure to think 

about the vital problems regarding the destiny of man, it is na¬ 
tural that the spirit that pervade* their religion should also 
pervade their philosophy. ^Here religion gave the initial 
impetus to the growth and development of philoso])hy, suggested 
to the people the problems concerning the origin and destiny of 
man and helped them to arrive at easy conclusions. In a senso 
religion did the functions of the practical sciences of other coun¬ 
tries. In a science philosophy steps in when we direct our at¬ 
tention to the study of the universal principles and the determi¬ 
nation of the ideal that ought to be; but the moment we begin 
to practically realise that ideal, philosophy descends to the region 
of empirical sciences and assumes the garb of religion. Herein 
consists the relation between religion and philosophy as it is 
understood in the East and this made Indian philosophy take an 
altogether different form from that of the West and gave it in 
common with religion an intrinsic worth of its own. 

In the West this relation is of a quite different kind. 
Theology was treated as a revealed science and was distinguisli- 
ed from the positive sciences. And philosophy which was 
thought to determine truth through human reason whs 
held to be limited to the finite. It was, therefore, called one 
time “ human or worldly wisdom.” lieligion which was deemed 
to deal with what concerns higher spheres of existence was kept 
apart from philosophy. During the time of the schoolmen an 
attempt was made to reconcile both philosophy and religion by 
securing a basis for philosophy in the Divine revelation. But 
this attempt to fill up the gap between the two was rather one¬ 
sided and temporary ; for, the positive sciences which have for 
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their object only what ia finite still remained separated £19111 
philosophy. Another difficulty .whieh stood in the way of recon¬ 
ciliation between the two was that, though religion, whose sub¬ 
ject is the Infinite Being, was held to have a common universal 
object With philosophy, the precedence in time of religion to 
philosophy made the western thinkers form mistaken notions in 
regard to philosophy. Philosophical ideas in their rudimentary 
stage of development are*not so palpij^^ly perceived as "the jMde 
and elementary notions of religion. Very mcely when philosophy 
first began to take articulate expression people might have 
naturally failed to perceive its connection with religion ; and 
religion appeared to have had an existence antecedent to and in¬ 
dependent of philosophy. As man’s conception of the world 
expands more and more and as he advances in civilisation and 
culture, what he believed once to be outside the region of the 
finite and natural becomes gradually included within his visible 
horiaen. As the actual approaches the ideal more and more the 
ideal gets shifted. There was not a period in the history of man 
when he w'as without an ideal to guide his life and stimulate 
action. The science which determined his ideal and defined his 
notions regarding it formed his philosophy. There could have 
been no time w'hen he was without philosophy, however uncon- 
eious he might have been about its existence independent of 
religion. Keligion whose function it is to regulate the life of 
man in his ideal could not, therefore, have preceded the growth 
of philosophy. If to day our ideal is considered infinite and ab¬ 
solute and sublime, that is no reason for saying that our ances¬ 
tors bad no ideal and no philosophy though theirs might be 
deemed lower than our own. 

t 

We have very good examples of the existence pfttu of 
religion and philosophy in the ancient records of the Vedas. 
Therein we read crude hymns addressed to favourite gods 
asking for wealth and prosperity interspersed with grand specu¬ 
lations about the beginning and end of things and such other 
philosophical problems which form the basis of subsequent deve¬ 
lopment. In India from the very beginning its thinkers seem 
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ta have realised human reason not;, as finite but as infinite and 
divine by nature. To understand ^is infinite and the real which 
underlies the apparently finite human reason and the phenomenal 
existence of things is with the Hindus the end of both philosophy 
and religion. They therefore never committed the mistake of 
separating religion from philosophy. Moreover they realised 
the fact that freedom was the first condition of growth. With 
them while the fundamental ohara?tjrisftic of their religion was 
freedom of worship, ethat of their philosophy was freedom of 
thought. They gave equal latitude to both to grow side by 
side taking nourishment from and depending on the other 
for its development. So their philosophy which first becomes 
visible in the religious speculations of the Vedic RishU all along 
is seen to maintain its intimate connection with religion. In 
the West this connection was almost impossible to preserve. 
The worshippers of Thor and Odin had to fall bock for support 
on the speculations of the Hellenic followers ot Zeus and later on 
had to give up both in preference to the oriental and exotic 
Christianity. And when Christianity became the accepted religion 
of the West, its character as a revealed religion, in the sense that 
religion was given to the world once for all, through the chosen 
race of G-od, the Israelites, not only laid a curb on the freedom of 
growth of religion but also alienated from it the sympathy 
of philosophy. The orthodox began to cast a look of suspi¬ 
cion on everything that savoured of speculativeness. And philo¬ 
sophy was looked down as man-made and undivine. 

Swami Yivekananda says in one of his lectures that religion 
is Being and Becoming.’* We find that almost all the races of 
mankind have invariably given expression only through religion to 
their ideas of the nature of the world, the essence of nature and of 
intelligence and the relation of man thereto ; and the high¬ 
est object of their realisation is the Supreme Being or the Para- 
maiman which is personal or impersonal, far or near, friendly or 
frightful according as their conception of Him varies. Their acts 
were intended to raise them to the consciousness of their proximi¬ 
ty to or unity with the Supreme Being. With the prijpitive tribes 
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o£ Europe worship consisted in Appeasing the hideous, fright 
ful and revei^4ful powers o! nature that presided orer the 
destinies of man and in securing their help and cooperation. With 
the Greeks Existence in anfSi for itself was conceived to be friend¬ 
ly to man and worship was, therefore, the enjoyment of his unity 
with It. With the Hindus the conception of the relation of man 
with the Supreme Existence was still more definite and intimate. 
Man only symbolised whit was infiniti^ by nature and formed a 
part of or was identical with this Universal Existence which in 
itself is one of intelligence*^ and bliss. To them worship or 
Upcuana was simply the realisation of one’s own true 
nature which is a state of superconscious blissful existence in the 
Supreme Existence itself. It is a condition of absolute intelli¬ 
gence jpeir u —the universal and concrete substance, in which the 
Atman manifests itself by becoming objective to itself in consci¬ 
ousness. It is thus the final state of freedom (mokeha) in which 
the Universal Intelligence not only becomes but is. The Hindus 
are therefore right when they comprehend religion as nothing*dif- 
ferent from philosophy whose object is not merely to attain the 
highest end, as is supposed by iome» by “ thinking and theoris¬ 
ing but to be and become the Highest, by yoga and self-realisa¬ 
tion. 



THE EAST AND THE WEST •* 

o 

Deep swelling rivers, beautiful pleasure grounds by the river¬ 
side, amidst which rise towering high marble palaces, decorated 
with most exquisite workmanship of fine art; on the sides, in 
froflt and behind, clusters (^E huts, with (frurabling walls and torn 
roofs, inhabited by «young and old faces deep cut with lines of 
despair and poverty of years; on eveay way side, refuse and dirt; 
—this is our present India. 

Huts by the side of palaces, piles of refuse by the side of 
temples, the ill-clad Saani/asin walking by the gorgeously dress¬ 
ed, the pitiful ga:se of the hungry at the well-fed ;—this is our 
native land. 

The European traveller comes and sees India the veritable 
stage of plague, famine, death and tragic despair, strewn with 
the bones of her lost youth and life, on which sits in august 
silence the Itidian yogin^ absorbed in deep communion with tlie 
Spirit. 

A nation of three hundred luillion souls,—lust of all national 
life, hopeless, futureless, lifeless, weak, faithless, selfish, treacher¬ 
ous, malicious, slavish, base, full of diabolical superstitions, with¬ 
out any standard of morality, leading an idle, unthinking life,— 
that are like so many worms crawling on her rotten and degene- 
body ;—tliis is as we appear to the English officer. 

Proud, rash, insolent, intemperate, lustful, fierce like wild 
beasts, unclean, unchaste, tyrannic, having no belief in the life to 
come, making their whole life only in the senses,—the \ijte8tern 
is the truest demon to the Indian. 

* Translated for the llrahmavadiii by ISwaini Sachchidanan- 
da form a contribution in Bengali by Swami Vivekananda to the 
Udbodhanot Vol. IT, part 10. The ai*iicle Modern India is 
finished and was by mistake subsenbed as ** to be continued ” in 
the September issue. 
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These are the sunerlicial views, on both sides, of ignorarli ob¬ 
servers. The Europeans, come to India, live in palatial buildings 

in the clean and healthy portions of our towns, and compar6» o^us 

* ■ 

“ native” quarters with thev quite neat and heavenlike cities at 
home ; the Indians, with whom they come in contact, are only 
those who hold some sort of employment under them. And, in- 
(leed, distress and pov erty are not so anywliere else as in India j 
dirt and filth are everywhere. The European can never belfwve 
that anything good can possibly be amidst £|^jch dirt, slavery and 
meanness. « 

While we see that the Europeans eat whatever tliey get, 
have no idea of cleanliness as we have, shamelessly mix with 
women, drink wine and dance in balls, men mixed promiscuously 
with women ;—and we ask \Vluvb is good in such a nation ? 

Both views are derived from without and can nut see within. 
We do not allow the foreigners to mix in our society but call 
them MIechchns; they also liate us as slaves, “niggers”. 

On both sides, there must be some truth, though neither has 
seen the real thing behind. 

Within every man, there is an ideal ; the external man is only 
the mani Festal ion, the language of this idea within. likewise, 
every nation has a corresponding national ideal. This ideal is 
working for the world and is necessary for its preservation. When 
the necessity of an idea as an element lor the preservation of the 
world is over, the receptacle of that idea, wliether an individual, 
or a nation, will ce:ise to exist. Tliat we, Indians, arc still living, 
ill spite of so much misery, distress, poverty anil oppression from 
without and withfn, the reason is that we have a national idea, 
that is, yet iieces.sary for the preservation of the world. The 
Em'opean.s have a national idea ol their own, without which tlie 
world will not go on ; theielore, they are s<* strong. Does a man 
live, if he loses all his strength ? A nation is the sum of so many 
individual men ; shall a nation live, if it has lost all its strength 
and activity ? Why did not this Hindu race die, in the face of 
so many troubles for years? Jf our ciistems and mannera are so 
very, bad why have we not been destroyed by this time ? Have the 
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foreigners spared pains to crush us ? Why then u ere not the 
Hindus blotted out of e^dstence, os in other ui^civilised coun¬ 
tries ? Why was not India depopulated and turned into a wild 
desert ? Then the foreigners wouM have come and settled in 
India, as they did and are still doing in America, Australia and 
Africa ? So, It is a mistake for the foreigners to suppose that 
they are the only strong raee^ let them first understand that 
Inclia has got strength as well, that India is still living because 
she has her own quofh yet to give to the general store of world's * 
civilization. Let us understand thi3,s|^ecially those of our country¬ 
men, who, being thoroughly Luropeanized, are continually pray¬ 
ing to the Europeans to save them, “We are degraded, come 
down to the level of brutes; Oh the European People! Ton 
are our only saviours, have pity on us and raise us from this fallen 
state.” Let them understand this ho are also raising hue and 
cry that Jesus is come to India. No, neither Je^us is come nor 
Jehovah ; nor will they come; they are now busy in saving their 
own houses and have got no time to come to India. Here are 
the selfsame Old the bloody mother Kali, the pastoral 

shepherd of love, Sri Krishna. Once this Old Siva^ riding on his 
bull, travelled from India, on one side, to Sumatra, Bornes, Cele¬ 
bes, Austi'alia, as far as the shores of America, and on the other 
side, to Thibet, China, Japan and Siberia. The Mother Kali is 
still being worshipped in China and Japan^; it is she, whom 
the Christians worship as Virgin Mary, the mother of Jesus 
Christ. Here in India, will ever be the Old Siva,Ai^ Mother 
Kali and the loveable Sri Krishna. Eirm as the Himalayas, they 
are ; and, no attempts of any one, Christian or other missionaries^ 
will ever be able to remove them. If you can not beaf them, 
find your own way; find a new field, the whole world is open to 
you. For a handful of you, shall a whole nation be troubled out 
of its life? To them, who aiy crying, “ We are mean, w^e are 
mean, we are base, we are degraded,’*—to such of our country¬ 
men, we say, “ That may be true, because you profess to be 
truthful and we have no reason to disbelieve you; but, why do 
you include the whole jiiatiou in that “ We * ? What eort of good 
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manners, sirs, is that ?" 

First, wef have to understand that there are no good quali- 
^ ties, which are the privileged possession of one nation only. Of 
course, as with individuals, so with nations, there may be more 
prevalence of certain good qualities in one nation than in another. 

With us, the prominent idea is MuJcti ; with the Westerns, 
it is Dharma. We desire Mukti ; they want Dharma, l|!^ere 
we are using the word “ Dharma*^ in ‘'the sense of the Jlfimaut 
takas. Dharma is that which makes man s^ek for happiness in> 
this or after' life. Dharma is established on work ; Dharma is 
impelling man to day and night run after and work for happi¬ 
ness. 

f 

What is MxiktiT That, which teaches that the happiness of 
his life is slavery and same is the happiness of the life to come, 
because neither this world nor the next is beyond the laws of 
nature. Only, the slav'ery of this world is to that of the next as 
an iron to a gulden chain. Again, happiness, w'hereever it may 
be, being within the laws of nature, is subject to death and shall 
not last ad vxjlnitum. Therefore, man must be Mukta^ he must 
go beyond the bondage of bodj ; slavery will not do. This MuJct* 
—path is only in India and no wdiere else. Hence is true the 
saying that MuTcta souls are only in India and in no other country. 
But, in future, they will be in other countries as well;—that is 
well and a thing of. great pleasure to us. In ancient days of In¬ 
dia, there was Dharma side by side with Mukti^ there were wor¬ 
shippers of Dharma such as Yudhishthira, Arjuna, Duryodbana, 
Bhishma and Karga side by side with the aspirants of Mukti such 
as Yyasa, Suka and Jahdlca. On the advent of Buddhism* 
Dharma was entirely neglected and the path to Muhtt alone 
became prominent. Hence, we read in the Agni- 
Vurana, in the language of similes, that the demon, Gara-^ 
S ira—that is, Buddha—tried to destroy the world, by shew¬ 
ing the path to Mukti to all; and therefore, the Deuaa held a 
council and by stratagem, pacified him for ever. However, the 
fact is that the fall of our country, of which we hear so much 
spoken, is (^ae to utter want of this Dhaj'ma, If the whole oa- 
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tion follows the path to Miikti, that is well and good ; but is that 
possible ? Without enjoyment, renunciation c|n never come ; 
first enjoy, then renounce. Otherwise if the whole nation, all 
of a sudden, assumes up l/Sannyasn, the bird in the hand is fled 
nor that in the bush is caught. When, in the Buddhistic period 
thousands of Sa'inyasina were assembled in every monastery, the 
country was just in the mouth of destruction. The Buddhas, 
tiie Christians, the Musalinans and die Jains, in th^eir folly, 
prescribe the same Mw and the same rule for all. That is a great^ 
mistake; education, habits, customs^ law and rules should be dif¬ 
ferent for different men and nations, in conformity to their dif¬ 
ference of temperament. What, will it be possible to try to make 
them one per force ? The Buddhas said, Nothing is more desir¬ 
able than Mukti, come one and all to take if1 say, it possi¬ 
ble ?” ** You are a householder, you must not trouble yourself with 
those thing9,you do your own Dharma ^*—say the Hindu scriptures. 
Exactly. He who can not leap one foot, is going to vault over a 
mountain ! Is it reason ? You can not feed your own family, can 
not do one common piece of good work, in harmony with others ; 
and you are running after Muhti I ! The Hindu scriptures 
** No doubt, Mukti is far superior to Dharma ; but, Dharma 
should be finished first of all." The Bauddhas were confounded 
just there and brought all disturbance. * Non-injury is good, resist 
not evil ’ is a great word, these are indeed great things; but the 
Sastras say, you are a householder, if any one smite thee on thy 
cheek, if you do not return him a tooth for a tooth, you will be a 
sinner.'* Manu says, “ when one has come to kill you, there is 
no sin in killing him, even though he is a Brahman.*'* This is 
very true and we can not too much remember it. Th% heroes 

only enjoy the world-rhew your heroism and enjoy the world, 

then you will be Dharmik. Otherwise, you live a disgraceful life, 
being trodden by any one who likes; this life is a veritable hell and 
BO the life hereafter. This is what the Sds^ras say. Do your own 
Dharma —this is truth, the truth of truths. Do not do any 
wrong, do not injure any oUe and try to do good to others . 


• Manu. VIII, 350. 
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. os much as you can. But to pa^sivdy submit to wrong' done by 
others is a sin with the house-holder; he must try to revenge it 
then and there. He must earn money with great enthusiasm 
and bring comforts to his tpwn family and others and perform 
some more or less good works. If you can not do that, are you 
a man ? You are not a householder even,—what is it to talk of 
Mokaha for you !! 

We said before that Pharma is baged on work. The nat^e 
'v,of the Dharmik is constant work. Why, the opinion of some 
Mimamaakaa is that those paits of the Vedas which do not enjoin 
work are not, properly speaking, Yedas at all. One of the 
aphorisms otJaimini runs thus,—“The purpose of the Yedas 
being work, those parts of the Yedas that do not deal with work 
miss the aim.” 

“ By constant repetition of the letter Oai and by meditating 
on its meaning, everything can be obtained,” “ All sins are wash¬ 
ed away by the power of uttering the names of the Lord,” ** He 
gets all, who resigns himself to the will of G-od,”—‘yes, these 
words of the Sastras and sages aro verily true; but do you see 
thousands of us aro, their whole life, meditating on Om, are get¬ 
ting ecstatic in devotion for the name of the Lord and are cry* 
ing, “ Let thy will be done, 1 am fully resigned to Thee” and are 
getting—absolutely nothing! from this it must be understood,— 
who can really meditate ? Who can really resign himself to the 
will of God ? Who can utter with power irresistible the name 
of the Lord ? It is he whose mind has been purified by work, 
that is, he who is the Dharmik. 

Every Individual is a centre for the manifestation of a cer¬ 
tain fo^e. This force has been stored up as the result of our 
, previous works and we are born with this force. Until this 
force, has worked itself out, no one can possibly remain quite and 
can give up the world. Until then, he shall have to enjoy. 
When enjoyment and work can not be given up till then, is |t 
not better to do good rather than bad works,—to enjoy fortune 
rather than suffer misery ? Sri Bamprasad* used to say, There are 


* Sri ^mprasad was a native of Bengal and a g^t sagA 
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two words, good and bad; of tliein, it is better to do the good.” 

* Now, what is this good ? The good' for him who desires 
Moktha is one and the good for him who wants Dkarma is an¬ 
other. This is the great truth whicl^ the Lord in the Gita trios 
So much to explain and upon which are established the caste 
system and the duties of the Hindu Beligion. 

“Have no enemy and be kind and friendly to all” (Gita XIT, 
Id) and other words of Jika nature 4re for him who desires 
and “O Fai^ia, be not unmanly, this does net become^ 
you," (Gita. 11, 3) “Therefore, aris(» and obtain name and fame 
by conquering your enemies,” (Gita X(, 33) and other similar 
words are those by which the Lord is shewing they way to 
Dkarma. Of course, work is always mixed with good aod evil 
ai^ to work, one has to sin more or less. ^ But that does not 
matter much. Is not something better than nothing ? Is not 
doing work, though mixed with good and evi, better than doing 
nothing and passing an idle and inactive life and be like stones? 
The cow never te'Is a lie, and the stone never steals, but never¬ 
theless, they remain as cows and stones. Man steals and man 
tells lies and again, it is man that becomes god. With the 
prevalence of the Satiivik essence, man ber*oines inactive 
and rests always in a state of deep contemplation ; with 
the prevalence of tlie JRdJas he does bad as well as good 
works; and, with the prevalence of the TamdSy he becomes again 
inactive. Now, looking fi*om outsidi*, how are we to understand 
whether you are in a state wherein the Sattuxa or the Eanias 
prevails ? Whether wc are in the state of Sattivik calmness, 
bCroiul all pleasure and pain and past all work and activity, or; 
we are in the lowest state, lifeless, motionless aifd pas¬ 

sive and doing no work, because there is no power to do'so, and 

He was a devotee of the Goddess K:di and a pact. He compos¬ 
ed many songs in praise of the Drtity and, in them, expressed the 
highest truths of i‘eligion in the most simple and commonplace 
words. His songs are so simple and full of life and fervour that, 
from the lowest fanner to the most educated gentlemen of Bengal, 
all find great pleasure in singing them and getting thnin by heart. 
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are sileiftly getting rotton and corrupted within,—I ask you this 
question and want an answer. Ask your own mind and know 
what the reality is. Why should I wait for the answer ? The 
tree is known by its fruit. The Sattwih man is inactive, he is 
calm ; but that inactivity is the result of the centralisation of 
great powers, that calmness is the mother of tremendous energy^ 
That highly Sdtiwik man has no longer to work like us with 
hands and feet, becai^e by his mere willing only, all ^is 
works are immediately performed. %Ie is the Brahm%n^ the 
* worshipped of all; he has not to ^ beg others from 
door to door to worship him. The almighty Mother 

writes, with her own hand, in golden letters on liia 
forehead, “Worship this man,” and the world reads and 
humbly listens to it. That man is really “ kind and friendly to 
all and has no enemy.” While, the weak voice that stam¬ 
mers thrice to utter one syllable, that never moves and is kicked 
by any and every body,—it is the lowest taniasy it is the sign of 
death, it is not Bdtiwd^ it is all corruption and stench. Arjuna 
was going to fill the ranks of these men ; hence the Lord is ex¬ 
plaining matters to him so carefully in the G-ita. Listen to the 
very first words that came from the Lord, “Be not unmanly”; and 
then, “ Arise and obtain fame.” With the Jains, Bauddhas, and 
others, we have joined the lines of those Tamasie people ;—these ' 
thousand years, the whole country is filling the air with the 
name of the Lord and is sending its prayers to the Lord; and 
the Lord is never lending llis ears to them. Why should He ? 
When even man never hears the cries of the fool, do you think 
.God will ? Now^he only way out is to listen to the words of 
the Lord in the Gita,—“ Be not unmanly, O Fartha, therefore 
arise, and gaj^n name and funae.” 

First see the fun. Jesus Christ, the God of ^the Europeans is 
advising, “Have no enemy ; whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheee, turn to him other also; stop all work and be ready few the 
end of the world, when I shall come again and which shall be ere 
the generation shall pass.” And our Lord in the Gita is saying, 

“ Always work with great enthusiasm, destroy your enemies and 
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enjoy the world.” But the Europeans gave no heed to the words 
of Jesus Christ. Always active, highly Rujasik^ they are gather-* 

ing'with enthusiasm the c6mforts and luxuries of the different 

• • • 

parts of the world and enjoying the» to their heart’s content. 
And wo are sitting in a corner, with our bag and baggage ready 
for the end of the world and singing day and night. *‘ yaUnidit- 
lagntajalamqti taralani tadeajjivanamatisaya chapalam^'' “ the 
waSbron the lotus-leaf is tljjn and movi so unsteady is the life 
of man,'*’ with the result that iwe are getting pale with the fear of 
death and death also has taken atlie opporlunity and sen^ 
plague, malaria and all sorts of maladies into the land. Wlio are 
acting according to the advice of the Gfita ?—The Europeans. 
And who followed the teachings of Jesus Christ ?—The sons of 
Sri Krishna !! This must be first understq^d. Vedas were the 
first to find and proclaim the way to Molcsha and, from the Vedas 
WOM taken whatever Buddha or Christ or ony one afterwards 
taught. They were SannyasiHg and therefore “ had no enemy 
and were land]and friendly to all.” That was well and good for 
them. But why compel the whole nation to follow the same 
path to Moksha ? What does Buddha or Christ [irescribo for the 
man who neither wants Moksha nor is fit to receive it ? 

<—Nothing. Either ycu must have Moksha or you are dead 
and gone,-these are their only two ways and there is no 
middle coarse. Tou are tied hand and foot to try 

for anything other than Moksha. That you may en¬ 
joy this world for some time, there is no way shewn 
for that; on the contrary, there are obstructions in every step. 
Only the*V«ci!tc religion considers and lays down rules foiv tlio- 
four attainments of man,— Dharma^ Ariha^ Kama and ^foksha. 
Buddha ruined us; and Christ ruined the Homans!!! Then, 
afterwards, the Europeans became free and began to move, by 
becoming Protestants and disregarding the teachings of Christ. 
In India, Kumarilla again preached the Kanna-marya, the way of 
Karma, only and Sankara and Hamanuja again established the 
eternal Vedic religion, balancing in due proportions, Dharma, * 
Arthh, Kama aad,Moks7ta. Thu'* tile nation u as brought in the 
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j^Vi^^^lve^iing Sta lo$t l}ile 4 )5ut, ladia has three hundred mil- 
iSbir iK>Blt to a^yake and it can not be done in a d ly. 

^ iditid of the Buddhiatic and the Yedie religions are the 
flSkil^ef4l^tjthe means adbpW by the BuddhiiStic are not right, 
li Buddhistic means were correct, then \Vhy have we been 
ftbpelessly lost and It will not do to say that time 

has done so. Can tim^Vorlrl^nsgi'essing the laws of cause and < 

** 'Sh^fcre, though the aims j^^the |Q,me, the Bauddhas for 
grant of right means Cove felled Perhaps I am offending 

our Bauddha brothers ; but truth odght to be said ^nd 1 do nut 
care for'the result. *' The right ang cprreot means are those 
wf the Teditt^ —the Dharnut ol the different cartes, the pres¬ 
cription of duties f<i^i man according to las capacity and position 
in society^, u Inch is the very basis of Vedic religion and Vsdie 
society. Neither am I llattenng my o\\ a countrymen, tor 1* 
know them too well to expect any thing from them by il4ttery. 
This “ easte-Blmrma*’ and “one's-own Dharma'’ is the cause of the ' 


welfare of all societies in every land. With the fall of this “ cas- 
te^JlHarma.*’ this “one’s-own-Dharini/ has been the fall of our ’ 
land. But the caste-Dharma as understood at present is rather ' 
a'^new calamity ; it is sll sel fish ness and death and corruption. 
One’s own Vtlthge custom is being regarded as the eternal custom 
Uid dawn by the Vscf is !1 1 am not talkhig of caste as deter- ^ 
mined Iiy the prevalence more or less ot qualities, but of the he- 
tedftary caste system. ^ admit that caste is primarily deter¬ 
mined by the -prevelanoe of good or bad qualities; but this caste 
Ifecoftioa hereditary in two or three generations. That v^ital poin^:'' 


of has been touched ; otherw ise, why should we 

sink to this degraded stajie ? Bead in tl>e Gita, “ Then I sljali 


has the white comphiion become b}ack? Wisy 

place to TrtiHrts with a spi^nkling of Uajat in it! 'Tbatja 

long stcify^ tell and I slialld^'v to aiisiyjer that some 






